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YEA,    I    HAVE    A    GOODLY    HERITAGE." 


MY  vineyard  that  is  mine  I  have  to  keep, 
Pruning  for  fruit  the  pleasant  twigs  and  leaves. 
Tend  thou  thy  cornfield  :  one  day  thou  shalt  reap 
In  joy  thy  ripened  sheaves. 

Or  if  thine  be  an  orchard,  graft  and  prop 

Food-bearing  trees  each  watered  in  its  place : 

Or  if  a  garden,  let  it  yield  for  crop 
Sweet  herbs  and  herb  of  grace. 

But  if  my  lot  be  sand  where  nothing  grows  ? — 
Nay,  who  hath  said  it  ?     Tunc  a  thankful  psalm  : 

For  tho'  thy  desert  bloom  not  as  the  rose, 
It  yet  can  rear  thy  palm. 
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Mrs.  Molesworth. 


CHAPTER     I. 


THE    SPIRITS    OF    THE    FELLS. 


GREY  FELLS  HALL  "  was,  I  believe,  the 
real  name  of  the  old  house — the  name 
by  which  it  was  described  in  the  ancient  deeds 
and  documents,  some  of  them  so  ancient  as  to  be 
perfectly  illegible,  of  which  more  than  one  chest- 
full  still  existed  in  the  squire's  safe,  built  into  the 
wall  of  his  business  room.  But  "The  Fells  "  it 
had  been  called  from  time  immemorial,  and  would 
no  doubt  continue  to  be  thus  known.  It  was  a 
cheerful,  comfortable,  and  not  unpicturesque  old 
place,  with  nothing  grim  about  it  except  the  dark, 
rugged  rocks  at  one  side,  from  which  it  took  its 
name,  whose  verj'  grimness,  however,  but 
enhanced  the  calm  beauty  of  the  pleasant  slope  of 
pasture  land  to  the  south. 

On  this  side,  too,  it  was  well   wooded,  and  by 
trees   of  a   respectable   size,    notwithstanding  the 
northern   latitude    and  the  not  very  distant  sea- 
But  it  is  no  story  of  a  lonely,  drear^^,  half-deserted 
grange   I   have  to  tell.     The   Fells  w^as  deserted 
but  during  three  months   of  the  orthodox  London 
season  ;  for  the  rest  of  the  year  it  was  full,  some- 
times to  overflowing.     For   the    Helmont    famil}' 
who  inhabited  it  were  a  legion  in  themselves,  and 
seldom  content   without  congenial  society  in  the 
persons  of  the   innumerable    visitors   whose  list 
ever}'  summer  seemed  to  lengthen.     "  The  boys  " 
had  their  friends,   a  host   to  start  with,  for  "  the 
bo3's "   began  with   Captain  Helmont  in  a  cavalrj- 
regiment  and  ended  with  Cecil  at  Eton.     And  the 
girls  were   all  grown-up,  two  married,  three  still 
at   home,    intent  on    finding   as    much    fun    and 
amusement   in   life   as   wealth,   health,   and  good 
looks  could   unite  in    achieving.     To   assist  them 
in    this     untiring     pursuit,     the    companionship 
of   kindred    spirits    was     of    course      eminently 
desirable. 

Papa  and   Mamma   Helmont  had  their  cronies, 
too,   though   scarcely  as  many  as  their  children. 


So  one  way  and  another  The  Fells  was  rarel}^  free 
from  visitors.  "A  famil}^  party"  was  almost 
unknown,  and  not  desired.  The  young  Helmonts- 
w'ere  all  more  or  less  spoilt  ;  nature  and  circum- 
stances had  done  their  part  as  well  as  the  father 
and  mother.  The  Squire  was  very  rich  and  very- 
liberal  ;  he  liked  to  see  people  about  him  happy, 
and  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  do  so. 
Trouble  of  any  kind  had  come  near  the  family  but 
slightly  ;  perhaps  their  organisations  were  not  of 
the  most  sensitive  order  to  begin  with,  still  they 
passed  muster  as  good-natured  and  kindly,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  this  was  true.  If  the  other  side 
of  the  medal  revealed  a  touch  of  coarseness,  of 
inconsiderateness  for  others  verging  upon  undis- 
guised selfishness,  it  was  scarcely  perhaps  sur- 
prising ;  prosperity,  in  some  directions,  is  by  no 
means  the  unalloyed  blessing  one  might  esteem 
it,  to  judge  by  the  universal  envy  it  arouses. 

But  the  Helmonts  are  not,  after  all,  the  most 
prominent  characters  in  my  story.  They  serve  as 
a  background  merely — a  substantial  and  not  un- 
pleasing  one  on  the  w^hole,  with  their  handsome 
persons,  their  genial  waj^s  ;  best  of  all,  perhaps, 
their  rough-and-ready  honesty. 

I  have  said  that  they  w'ere  hospitable — -to  a 
fault.  Curiously  enough  however,  the  first  words 
we  hear  from  them  would  almost  seem  to  con- 
tradict this. 

It  is  Alicia,  the  eldest  daughter  at  home,  the 
second  in  actual  order  of  seniority  in  the  family-, 
who  is  speaking. 

"You  needn't  exaggerate  so  about  it,  Florence. 
It  is  tiresome  and  provoking,  just  when  we  had 
got  our  set  so  nicely  arranged.  Still,  after  all, 
a  girl  of  that  age — almost  a  child." 

"  That's  the  verj'  point,"  said  Florence,  im- 
patiently. "  I  wonder  you  don't  see  it,  Alicia.  If 
she  were  older  and  had  seen  anything — an  ordi- 
nary sort  of  a  girl — one  might  leave  her  to  look 
after  herself.  But  when  mother  puts  it  to  us  in 
that  way,  appealing  to  us  to  be  kind  to  the  child 
for  her  sake,  for  old   association's  sake,  what  can 
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one    say  ?     I    call    it    ridiculous,    I    do   really.     I 
didn't  think  mother  was  so  sentimental." 

"  It  is  a  great  bore,  certainly,"  Miss  Hclmont 
agreed.  "  But  I  wouldn't  worry  myself  about  it, 
Florence.     Take  it  easy  as  I  do." 

Florence  gave  a  little  laugh.  It  was  not  an  ill- 
natured  laugh,  though  there  was  a  touch  of  con- 
tempt in  it.  For  Alicia's  "  taking  things  easily  " 
was  proverbial  in  the  family,  and  was  probably 
.as  much  to  be  traced  to  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
stitutional indolence,  as  to  the  imperturbable  good 
temper  which  it  must  be  allowed  she  possessed. 
Florence's  laugh  in  no  way  disconcerted  her. 

"  Or,"  she  continued,  with  for  once  a  little 
sparkle  of  mischief  in  her  rather  sleep}^  brown 
eyes,  "  give  her  over  to  Trixie's  tender  mercies. 
Trixie  and  Mabella  Forsyth  can  take  her  in  hand." 

Florence  turned  upon  her  sister  almost  fiercely. 
She  was  the  least  placid,  though  decidedly  the 
■cleverest  of  the  Helmont  daughters. 

**  Alicia,"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  can't  think  that 
y^ou  are  making  things  easier  for  me  by  talking 
like  that.  I  have  some  little  sense  of  what  is 
due  to  a  guest,  especially  after  the  way 
mother  has  put  it.  Trixie,  indeed !  Why  I 
mean  to  do  my  best  to  keep  the  girl  out  of  her 
.and  Mabella's  notice  altogether.  I  pity  her  if 
she  is  what  I  expect,  if  she  should  come  in  their 
way.     They  are  particularly  wild  just  now,  too." 

"  Mother  should  have  waited  till  Mabella  was 
gone,"  said  Alicia,  calmly. 

"  Of  course  she  should.  But  she  couldn't  by 
the  by,  Mrs.  — ,  What's-her-name — Wentworth — 
this  Mrs.  Wentworth  wrote  offering  a  visit  before 
Christmas,  when  they  are  going  abroad  some- 
where.    Oh,  it  really  is  too  bad " 

The  sisters  were  together  in  a  sitting-room, 
.appropriated  to  themselves,  and  in  which  they 
firmly  believed  that  an  immense  amount  of 
important  business  was  transacted.  It  was  a  prett}- 
little  room,  not  specially  tidy  it  must  be  confessed, 
but  with  the  comfortable  prosperous  air  peculiar 
to  everything  to  do  with  the  Helmont  family. 

"Yes,"  Florence  repeated,  "it  is  too  bad." 

She  pushed  her  chair  back  impatiently  from  the 
table  at  which  she  had  been  writing  ;  as  she  did 
so,  the  door  opened.  Her  brother  Oliver  and 
another  man  came  in. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  Florence,  you  look,  for 
jou,  decidedly — how  shall  I  express  it  ? — not  cross, 


'  discomposed  '  shall  we  say  ?  Scold  her.  Rex  ; 
she  lias  an  immense  respect  for  you,  like  everyone 
else.  Impress  upon  her  that  there  is  nothing  and 
nobody  in  this  weary  world  worth  putting  oneself 
out  about." 

The  person  addressed — a  man  ten  years  at 
least  the  senior  of  Oliver  Helmont,  who  was  the 
brother  next  in  age  to  Florence — smiled  slightly. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Florence?"  he  repeat-ed 
in  turn,  as  he  took  up  his  station  on  the  hearth- 
rug, for  it  was  November,  and  chilly. 

"  Ask  Alicia,"  said  Florence.  '  "  She's  patienter 
than  I.     I'm  too  cross  to  explain." 

Major  Winchester  looked  towards  Miss  Helmont. 
"  It's  nothing  to  make  such  a  fuss  about,"  she 
said.     "  It's  only  Florrie's  way." 

"  It's  not  the  family  way,  it  must  be  allowed." 
remarked  Oliver,  complacently. 

Major  Winchester  glanced  at  him  quickly,  not 
to  say  sharply. 

"  No,"  he  said  drily,  "  it  is  not.  Well,  Alicia  ?  " 
"  It's  only  that  some  stupid  people  are  coming 
to  stay  here  next  week — a  mother  and  daughter, 
and  we  have  too  many  women  already  for  one  thing. 
And  the  girl  is  almost  a  child,  only  just  out,  and 
the  mother's  not  much  better,  I  fancy.  Theyhave 
been  living  in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  I  forget 
where,  for  some  years,  since  the  father's  death, 
and  he  was  an  old  friend  of  mother's,  and  his 
parents  were  very  good  to  her  long  ago,  when  her 
parents  died.  So  she  wants  to  be  kind  to  this 
girl,  and  she's  rather  put  her  upon  Florence  and 
me,    and — I  don't  see    that  it's   anj'thing   to   fuss 

about,  but " 

"  As  you  have  never  fussed  about  anything  since 
you  were  born,  Alicia,  it  isn't  to  be  expected  you 
will  begin  now,"  said  Florence.  "  No,  Rex,  it's 
on  my  shoulders  altogether,  and  I  do  say  it's  too 
bad.  It's  seven  years  ago  since  I  was  eighteen, 
I've  forgotten  all  about  it.  I  don't  understand  girls 
of  that   age,  and   I    have   my  hands    full  of  other 

things,  too.     And " 

"  Make  her  over  to  Trixie,"  said  Oliver.  "Trixie's 
only  a  year  older." 

Florence  glanced  at  him  with  contempt.  This 
second  time  of  the  suggestion  as  to  Trixie  being 
made,  she  did  not  condescend  to  notice  it  in 
words. 

"  Don't  interrupt  your  sister,  Noll,"  said  Major 
Winchester.     "  Well,  Florence  ?  " 
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"Well?"  she  repeated.  "Ill,"  I  sa}-.  "What 
more  do  3-ou  want,  Rex  ?  Haven't  I  told  y(.  u 
enough  ?" 

"Who  are  these  unfortunate  people?"  he 
asked  after  a  moment's  pause.  "  What  is  their 
name  ?  " 

"Wentworth,"  said  Alicia.  Florence  didn't 
seem  inclined  to  speak.  "Mrs.  and  Miss  Went- 
worth. The  mother  herself  can't  be  very  old,  I 
fancy,  and  the  daughter,  as  we  said,  is  only 
seventeen  or  eighteen." 

"  Poor  little  soul,"  said  Major  Winchester. 
Florence  faced  round  upon  him. 
"  Now  Rex,"   she  said   "  if  you  call   that   com- 
forting me,  and " 

"  I  never  said  I  was  going  to  comfort  3'ou,"  he 
said.  "  I  never  had  the  very  slightest  intention  of 
doing  anything  of  the  kind,  I  can  assure  you. 
You  don't  need  comforting,  and  if  3-ou  think  3-0U 
do,  it  onh'  proves  the  more  that  j-ou  don't." 

"  What  do  I  need  then  ? "  she  asked  more 
submissiveh'  than  she  would  ha\e  spoken  to 
man}'.      "Scolding?" 

"  Something  like  it,"  he  began.  But  here  he 
was  interrupted.  Both  Alicia  and  Oliver  turned 
to  leave  the  room. 

"  Rather  you  than  I,  Florrie,"  said  her  brother. 
"  I've  had  my  lecture  from  him  this  morning,  and 
I  don't  want  any  more." 

"And  I  must  go  to  have  a  dress  tried  on,  I'm 
sorry  to  say,"  said  Alicia.  "  Besides  which,"  she 
added  confidentially  to  Oliver  w^hen  the  door  was 
safeh'  closed  behind  them,  "  Rex  is  a  ver}-  fine 
fellow  we  all  know,  but  his  sermonisings  are 
rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing  now  and  then. 
And  if  its  Florrie  he's  at,  there's  never  any  saying 
when  he"ll  leave  oft',  for  3'ou  see  she  answers  him 
back  and  argues  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  How-  she 
can  be  troubled  to  do  it,  I  cannot  conceive  I  " 

"  She's  not  cast  in  quite  the  same  mould  as  the 
rest  of  us,  I'm  afraid,"  said  Oliver.  "For  that 
reason  I  suppose  Rex  thinks  her  the  most  pro- 
mising to  try  his  hand  on." 

"  He  might  be  satisfied  with  Eva,"  said  Miss 
Helmont.  "  He  can  twist  and  turn  and  mould 
her  as  it  suits  him.  Why  can"t  he  let  other  people 
alone  ?  " 

"  He's  looking  out  for  new-  worlds  to  conquer, 
I  suppose,"  said  Oliver.  "  Eva's  turned  out  ; 
complete,  perfect,  hall-marked." 


"  Well,  he  might  leave  poor  Florrie  alone," 
said  Alicia. 

"  M}'  dear  child,  you  are  unreasonable.  As  far 
as  I  remember,  3-ou  and  she  poured  out  3-our  woes, 
and  grievances  to  him  and  he  was  bound  to 
answer." 

"  He  might  have  S3-mpathised  with  her  and  let 
her  grumble,"  said  Miss  Helmont.  "  However, 
perhaps  it  will  distract  her  attention.  Poor 
Florrie,"  with  a  gentle  little  sigh,  "  it's  a  pity  she 
takes  things  to  heart  so." 

"  There's  a  lot  of  vicarious  w-ork  of  that  kind  to 
do  hereabouts  for  an3fone  who's  obliging  enough 
to  do  it,"  said  Oliver.  "  But  I  agree  with  you,. 
Florrie's  had  plent}- ;  she  needn't  go  about  hunting- 
up  worries  for  herself  After  all,  I  daresay  the 
little  schoolgirl  will  be  ver3-  good  fun,"  and  he 
went  oft'  whistling. 

It  was  true.  Florrie  was  not  a  Helmont  out-and- 
out.  She  had  had  some  troubles  too.  Of  the 
whole  famil3^  she  was  the  onl3'  one  w-ho  had  been 
misguided  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  a — or  the — - 
wrong  person.  And  she  had  done  it  thoroughl3' 
w-hen  she  was  about  it.  He  was  a  ver3-  un- 
mistakabl}^  wrong  person,  judged  even  b3-  the 
not  exaggeratedh'  severe  standard  of  the  famih' 
of  The  Fells.  He  was  a  charming,  unprincipled 
ne'er-do-weel,  who  had  run  through  two,  if  not 
three  fortunes,  and  in  a  moment  of  depression,, 
had  amused  himself  b}'  falling  in  love  with 
Florence  Helmont,  or  allowing  her  to  do  so  with 
him.  The3'  had  been  childish  friends,  and  the 
touch  of  something  big  and  generous  in  the  girl's 
nature,  a  something  shared  b}-  all  the  Helmonts, 
but  which  in  her  almost  intensified  into  devotion, 
had  made  her  alwa3-s  "  stand  up  for  Dick." 
Foolish,  reckless,  even  she  allowed  that  he  was,, 
but  selfish,  heartless,  unprincipled,  no,  she  could 
not  see  it,  and  never  would.  So  it  was  hard 
necessit3-  and  no  conviction  that  forced  her  to 
give  in  and  promise  her  father  to  have  nothing; 
more  to  333-  to  him. 

"  He'd  be  starving,  and  3-ou  with  him,  within 
a  couple  of  3-ears,"  said  Mr.  Helmont.  For  stupid 
as  he  is  in  man3'  wa3-s,  he'd  manage  to  get  hold 
of  3-our  mone3'  somehow,  tie  it  up  as  I  might,  and 
I  w-ould  never  get  at  the  truth  of  things  till  it  w-as 
too  late  ;  3^ou  w-ould  be  hiding  it  and  excusing  him. 
Ah,  3'es  !  I  know-  it  all,"  and  the  Squire  shook  his 
head  sagel3-,  as   if  he   had  been  the  father  of  half 
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a  dozen  black  sheep,  at  least.  Whereas,  all  the 
Helmont  boys  had  turned  out  respectably,  if  not 
brilliantly. 

So  Florence  gave  in,  but  it  changed  her  :  it  was 
still  changing  her.  There  was  a  chance  yet 
if  she  fell  under  wise  influence  of  its  changing  her 
"  for  good,"  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words. 
But  she  was  sore  and  resentful,  impatient  of  sym- 
pathy even  ;  it  would  take  very  wise  and  tactful 
and  loving  influence  to  bring  the  sweet  out  of  the 
bitter. 

Her  second  cousin  Rex,  like  the  rest  of  her  family 
and  some  few  outsiders,  knew  the  story  and  had 
pitied  her  sincerel3\  He  had  hoped  about  her,  too  ; 
hoped  that  trouble  was  to  soften  and  deepen  the 
softer  and  deeper  side  of  Florence's  character.  But 
there  was  the  other  side,  too — the  pleasure-loving, 
rough-and-read}^,  selfish  Helmont  nature.  Major 
Winchester  sighed  a  little,  inaudibly,  as  he  looked 
down  at  the  girl  and  caught  sight  of  the  hardening 
lines  on  her  handsome,  determined  face. 

"  If  she  could  have  been  alone  with  Eva,  just 
at  that  time,"  he  thought  to  himself. 

"  Florence,"  he  said  at  last,  after  a  little  pause. 
They  two  were  alone  in  the  room. 

"Well  ?  say  on  ;  pray  don't  apologise." 
"  I  think  you  are  really  rather  absurd  about 
this  little  girl  ;  Miss  Wentworth,  is  that  her  name  ? 
It  is  the  smallest  of  troubles,  surely,  to  have  to 
look  after  her  for  a  da}'  or  two.  Are  you  not 
making  a  peg  of  her  to  hang  other  worries 
on  ?  " 

"  Well,  3'es,  perhaps  so,"  said  Florence, 
honestly.  She  would  bear  a  good  deal  from  Rex. 
'*  Perhaps  I  am.  But  that  is  just  what  I  do  com- 
plain of.  I'm  tired,  Rex,  and  cross,  and  they  all 
know  it.  They  needn't  put  anything  fresh  on  me 
just  now." 

"Who  are  'they  '  ?  It  is  onl}-  my  aunt's  doing, 
as  far  as  I  understand,  is  it  not  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Of  course  mamma  is  responsible  for  the 
people's  coming.  But  it's  just  as  much  the 
others'  fault  that  it's  all  to  fall  on  me.  Alicia  is 
too  indolent  for  anything,  and  Trixie — you  know, 
Rex,  Trixie  is  going  too  far.  She  really  forgets 
she's  a  lady  sometimes.  That's  why  mamma  has 
to  appeal  to  me  in  any  difficulty  of  the  kind." 

"  Well,  my  dear  child,  you  should  be  proud  to 
feel  it  is  so." 

Florence's  face  softened  a  little. 


"  I  might  be,"  she  said,  "  if  I  felt  myself  the 
least  worthy  of  her  confidence.  I  don't  mean  that 
I  won't  do  what  she  asks  ;  but  look  at  the  way  I 
am  doing  it.  I  have  wasted  a  couple  of  hours  and 
any  amount  of  temper  this  very  morning  over  the 
thing.  No,  Rex,  it's  too  late  for  me  to  learn  to  be 
unselfish  and  self-sacrificing,  and  all  these  fine 
things.     I'm  not  Eva." 

"No,  but  3'ou're  Florence,  which  is  much 
more  to  the  purpose.  And,  if  you  care  about  my 
aftection  and  interest  in  you — you  have  both 
Florrie  dear,  and  in  no  scant  measure." 

Florence's  head  was  turned  away;  for  a  moment 
she  did  not  speak.  Was  it  possible  that  a  tear 
fell  on  her  lap  ?  Rex  almost  fancied  it,  and  it 
touched  him  still  more. 

"  May  not  this  verj^  opportunity  of  self-denial 
and  having  to  take  some  trouble  for  another 
person,  for  perhaps  small,  if  any,  thanks — may  it 
not  perhaps  be  just  the  very  best  thing  that  could 
come  in  your  way  just  now,  dear  ? "  he  said, 
very  gently.  No  one  could  have  detected  a 
shadow  of  "  preachiness  "  in  the  words  ;  besides 
there  was  that  about  the  man,  his  perfect  manli- 
ness, his  simple  dignity  that  made  such  an  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  in  connection  with  him  impossible. 

Florence  looked  up.  There  were  tears  in  her 
eyes,  but  she  was  smiling,  too. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said.  "  How  you  do  put 
things,  Rex  !  Well,  if  I  do  tr}'  to  be  good  about 
it,  will  you  promise  to  praise  me  a  little — just  a 
little,  quite  privately  you  know,  fjr  encourage- 
ment ;  beginners  need  encouragement,  and  I've 
never  tried  to  be  unselfish  in  m}'  life.  At  least 
— oh  I  could  have  been,  Rex  !  " 

"  You  could  have  been  devotion  itself,  Florrie, 
I  know,"  he  said.  "  But  devotion  to  a  bad  cause  ? 
However,"  seeing  that  she  shrank  from  the 
allusion,  "  we  need  not  touch  upon  that.  I'll  do 
what  /  can  to  help  you  in  this  little  matter,  I 
promise  you." 

"  At  least  you  can  help  me  to  keep  the  girl  out 
of  Trixie's  way — Trixie  and  that  horrid  Mabella 
Forsyth.  There  is  no  saying  what  the}'  mightn't 
do  if  she's  an  innocent,  inexperienced  sort  of 
creature,  as  she  can't  but  be.  And  very  pretty, 
too — extraordinarily  pretty,  by  her  mother's 
account  ;  that  won't  make  ugly  Mab  like  her  any 
better  either." 

"I  thought  she — Miss    Forsyth — prided  herself 
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on  being  plain,  and  was  sincerely  indifferent  about 
looks,"  said  Major  Winchester,  rather  inconse- 
quently. 

Florence  laughed  scornfully. 

"My  dear  Rex,"  she  said.  "So  3^ou  believe 
that !  You  are  not  more  than  a  child  yourself  in 
some  ways.  I  shall  have  to  protect  you  as  well 
as^^Miss  Imogen." 

"  Imogen  !     What  a  pretty  name  !  "  he  said. 

"  I  don't  like  it ;  highflown  and  romantic  I  call 
it,"  said  Florence  as  she  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  II.    . 

"the  girl"  and  her  mother. 

November  outside — a  less  attractive  November 
than  even  up  in  the  north  among  the  fells.  For 
there,  at  least,  though  cliilly  and  raw,  it  was  clear 
and  clean.  Here,  in  a  London  lodging,  very  unex- 
ceptionable as  to  respectability  and  practical 
cleanliness,  but  not  much  above  the  average  of 
London  lodgings  as  regards  attractiveness,  it — 
whatever  "it"  means,  the  day,  the  weather,  the 
general  atmosphere — was  assuredly  not  the  former 
and  did  not  look  the  latter.  For  it  was  a  morning 
of  incipient  fog ;  a  state  of  things  even  less 
endurable — like  an  ailment  before  it  has  thoroughly 
declared  itself — than  full-fledged  fog  at  its  worst. 
Naturally  so,  for  mature  fog  cannot  last  more  than 
a  day  or  two  after  all,  whereas  indefinite  fog  may 
be  indefinite  as  to  duration  as  well  as  quality.  And 
besides  this,  thorough  fog  has  its  compensations  ; 
you  draw  down  the  blinds  and  light  the  lamps, 
and  leave  off  pretending  it  is  a  normal  day  ;  you 
feelacertain  thrill  of  not  unpleasing  excitement,  "it 
is  surely  the  worst  that  has  yet  been  known" — 
what  may  not  be  going  to  happen  next  ;  the  end  of 
the  world  or  a  German  invasion  ?  Hoarse  cries 
from  the  streets,  rendered  still  more  unearthl}' 
by  the  false  sound  of  distance  that  comes  with 
the  thickened  air,  garbled  tales  of  adventure 
filtering  up  through  the  basement  from  the 
baker's  boy,  who,  through  incredible  perils,  has 
somehow  made  his  way  to  the  area  gate ;  the 
children's  shouts  of  gleeful  excitement  at  escap- 
ing lessons,  seeing  that  the  daily  governess 
"  can't  possibly  be  coming  now,  mamma  "  ;  all 
and    everj'thing   adds    to    the  general  queerness 


and  vague  expectancy,  in  itself  a  not  unexhilarating 
sensation. 

But  things  were  only  at  the  dull  unromantic 
stage  of  fog  this  morning  at  No.  2>3)  Bouverie 
Terrace,  where  two  ladies  were  seated  at  break- 
fast. It  was  not  a  bad  little  breakfast  in  its  way. 
There  was  temptingly?  fried  bacon  and  London 
muffins,  and  the  coftee  looked  and  scented  good. 
But  the  room  was  foggy  and  the  silver  was 
electro-plate  of  the  regulation  lodging-house  kind, 
and  there  was  nothing  extraordinarily  cheering 
in  the  surroundings  in  general,  nothing  to  call  up 
or  explain  the  beaming  pleasure,  the  indescribable 
sunshininess,  pervading  the  whole  person  of  the 
younger  of  the  two  companions  ;  brightness  and 
pleasure  reflected  scarce  undiminished  on  the 
older  face  of  her  mother  as  she  sat  behind  the 
breakfast  tray. 

"  It  is  just  too  beautiful,  too  lovely,  mamsey 
dear.  And  oh,  how  clever  it  was  of  you  to  think 
of  it !  We  might  have  been  years  and  years  with- 
out ever  coming  across  these  old  friends,  mightn't 
we  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  We  might  never  have  come  across  them  ; 
probably  we  never  should,  if  I  had  left  it  to  chance," 
said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  with  a  little  tone  of  com- 
placency. "  But  that  I  would  scarcely  have 
thought  it  right  to  do,  considering  the  old  friend- 
ship and  the  kindness  Mrs.  Helmont  when  a  girl 
received  from  my  people.  Not  that  I  can  remem- 
ber it  clearly,  of  course — she  is  ever  so  much  older 
than  I,"  and  here  the  complacency  became  a  little 
more  evident.  "  Why,  her  eldest  daughter,  Mrs. 
Poland,  can't  be  much  under  thirty-five." 

^^  Almost  as  old  as  you,  mamsey,"  said  Imogen. 
"  For  you  know  you're  not  forty  3'et,  and  I  don't 
think  I'm  ever  going  to  allow  you  to  be  forty." 

"  You  silly  child,"  said  her  mother,  smiling. 
"  Why,  you  may  be  married  before  we  know  where 
we  are,  and  it  would  not  do  at  all  to  be  a  grand- 
mother— fancy  me  a  grandmother  ! — and  not  forty. 
I  should  have  to  pretend  I  was." 

"  Wait  till  the  time  comes,"  said  Imogen,  sagely. 
"  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  I  ever  shall  marry.  I 
should  be  so  terribly  afraid  of  finding  out  he  had 
a  bad  temper,  or  was  horribly  extravagant  or — 
or " 

"  You  absurd  child,  who  ever  put  such  ideas 
into  your  mind  ?  "  said  her  mother,  looking  at  her 
with  fond  pride. 
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"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Imogen  replied,  with  a 
little  coquettish  toss  of  her  head  ;  "  I  think  a  lot  of 
things,  and  then  you  know,  in  books,  mamsey, 
too  often  men  who  seem  very  nice  arc  really 
dreadful  tyrants  or  something  horrid  after  they're 
married. 

"  Well,  darling,  there  shall  be  choice  care  taken 
as  to  whom  we  give  you  to,"  said  her  mother. 
*'  I  daresay  it  won't  be  the  first  comer,  nor  the 
second,  or  third  whom  I  shall  think  worthy  of  my 
Imogen." 

"I  wonder  when  he  will  come,"  thought  the 
girl  to  herself,  but  she  did  not  express  the  thought. 
She  only  smiled  and  blushed  a  little  at  her 
mother's  words. 

"Tell  me  more  about  the  Helmonts,  mamsey," 
she  said.  "  You  have  been  there  once,  didn't  you 
say?" 

"Yes,  but  only  for  a  day  or  two,  not  long  before 
your  dear  father  and  I  went  out  to  India,"  said 
Mrs.  Wentworth  with  a  little  sigh.  "I  don't 
remember  it  very  distinctly — it  was  a  great 
big  house,  an  ideal  country  house  for  a  large  merry 
party.  Of  course,  a  good  many  of  the  young 
people  were  not  grown  up  then — there  was  a  baby 
if  I  remember  rightly.  Oh,  yes,  the  youngest 
daughter  Beatrix,  so  she  must  be  only  a  year  or 
so  older  than  you,  darling.  How  very  odd  that 
Mrs.  Helmont  and  I  have  children  so  nearly  of  an 
age,  when  she  might  really  be  my  mother  !  "  and 
Mrs.  Wentworth  gave  the  little  self-complacent 
laugh  she  often  indulged  in  when  her  comparat- 
ive youth,  or  youthful  appearance,  was  alluded 
to. 

"  How  delightful  !  "  exclaimed  Imogen,  ignoring 
entirely,  though  with  no  intention  of  disrespect, 
her  mother's  last  sentence.  "  How  delightful 
that  there  should  be  one  daughter,  anyway,  of  my 
-age.     There  are  lots  older,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Two,  if  not  three,  married,  and  three  at 
home,  Mrs.  Helmont  said.  In  her  letter  this 
morning  you  see  she  speaks  of  Florence,  as  hoping 
to  do  all  she  can  to  make  your  visit  pleasant. 
Florence,  can  that  be  the  youngest  daughter  ?  I 
have  such  a  remembrance  of  the  baby  being 
Beatrix,  because  I  thought  it  such  a  pretty  name ; 
and  when  you  were  born  I  wanted  to  call  you  by 
it,  but  your  dear  father  would  have  Imogen.  I've 
always  thought  it  rather  an  eccentric  name,  but 
some  people  like  it.     I  always  forget  who  Imogen 


was  exactly,  and  it  looks  so  foolish.     I  must  read 
up  about  it,  or  her,  again." 

"  Oh,  bother,  never  mind  about  my  name, 
mamsey.  Go  on  about  the  Helmonts.  I  daresay 
Florence  is  the  youngest.  You  often  muddle 
about  people's  names,  you  know,  mamsey  dear. 
And  there  are  lots  of  sons,  too,  I  suppose?" 

"  Oh  dear,  yes ;  but  remember,  dear,  I  don't 
think  I  want  you  to  fall  in  love  with  any  of  them. 
They  won't  be  particularly  well  off,  except  the 
eldest  one,  and  he,  of  course,  not  till  his  father's 
death." 

"How  horrid,"  said  Imogen.  "  I  can't  bear  count- 
ing on  people's  fathers  and  mothers  dying.  But  I 
don't  care  about  being  rich  a  bit,  mamse3^  You  have 
such  funny  ideas  sometimes.  We're  not  rich  and 
we're  very  happy — now  especially  that  I've  left 
school  and  we're  not  obliged  to  live  all  the  year 
round  at  that  stupid  old  Eastbourne,  but  can  go 
visits — lovely,  delightful  visits  !  And  oh,  mamsey, 
do  you  think  you'll  let  'Thorn  Bush'  and  take  a 
dear  little  house  in  London,  any  way  for  a  year  or 
two  ?  " 

"  We  must  see.  I  think  very  likely  the  Helmonts 
will  be  able  to  give  me  some  practical  advice,  as 
they  are  so  cordial  and  friendly.  Nothing  could 
be  kinder  than  her  letter,  and  you  see  she  sa^^s  a 
fortnight  at  least,  Imogen  ;  though  she  adds  that 
the  house  is  full  already,  and  will  be  overflowing 
by  next  week." 

"  How  lovely!"  said  Imogen  again.  She  was  at 
a  loss  for  adjectives  this  morning.  "Just  fancy, 
mother,  how  the  girls  at  Miss  Cotton's  will  envy 
me.  I  must  write  to  one  or  two  of  them  from  '  The 
Fells'  to  tell  them  of  my  adventures." 

"  Ye-es,  perhaps,"  said  her  mother.  But  you 
are  not  obliged  to  keep  up  those  schoolgirl  friend- 
ships too  closely,  darling.  You  may  find  yourself 
in  such  a  different  sphere  before  long,  and  then  it 
becomes  just  a  little  embarrassing  sometimes." 

"  Not  with  Dora  Barry,"  said  Imogen.  I  don't 
care  awfully  for  anyone  else,  but  I  have  perfectly 
promised  Dora  that  she   is  to  be    my  bridesmaid 

"     She   stopped  suddenly,    blushing  as  she 

did  so. 

"Ah,  Imogen,"  said  her  mother,  "  I  have  caught 
you.  I  thought  you  were  never  going  to  marry  ! 
But  seriously,  dear,  you  should  be  a  little  careful 
now ;  even  Dora,  though  she  is  a  nice  girl,  she  is 
not — not  exactly  in   the  same  position.     I  should 
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have  much  preferred  your  never  going  to  school  at 
all,  you  know,  onl}'  everybody  said  it  would  have 
been  so  very  lonely  for  you,"  and  Mrs.  Wentworth 
sighed — a  simple  and  unaffected  sigh. 

"  Of  course,  it  was  good  for  me  to  go  to  school," 
said  Imogen.  "  I  was  as  happ}'  as  possible  there. 
And,  mother,  I'm  not  going  to  give  up  all  my 
friends  there,  whatever  you  say,"  she  maintained 
stoutly,  with  the  slight  want  of  deference  in  her 
tone,  which  sometimes  bordered  rather  nearly  on 
disrespect  in  her  wa}^  of  speaking  to  her  mother. 
**  Above  all,  not  Dora  ;  she's  every  bit  as  much  a 
lady  as  I  am,  every  bit,  even  though  her  father's 
only  a  country  doctor." 

She  glanced  up  with  a  touch  of  half  saucy 
defiance  in  her  merry  eyes. 

'^  How  prett}'  she  looks!"  thought  Mrs.  Went- 
worth ;  and  in  her  gratification  she  forgot  to  feel 
any  annoyance  at  Imogen's  persistency. 

Then  a  good  deal  of  talk  and  consultation  on 
the  absorbing  and  inexhaustible  subject  of 
*'  clothes  "  ensued — talk  which  demonstrated  the 
absolute  necessity  of  an  immediate  shopping 
expedition.  Indeed,  in  shopping  expeditions  and 
instructions  endless,  minute,  and  contradictory  to 
the  somewhat  tried,  but  patient,  Colman,  promoted 
pro  tern  from  the  post  of  house-and-parlour-maid 
to  that  of  the  Wentworth  ladies'  personal  attendant, 
passed  the  next  few  days,  till  the  eventful  Thurs- 
day which  was  to  see  the  little  party  en  route  for 
Grey  Fells  Hall. 

Other  visitors  were  expected  to  arrive  there 
that  day — visitors  more  welcome  and  more  con- 
genial— jj'et  on  the  Wentworths  an  unusual  amount 
of  anticipator}'  attention  had  been  bestowed, 
attention  which,  had  they  known  of  it,  they  would 
certainly  not  have  coveted.  Not  that  it  was  all 
unfriendly  ;  Mrs.  Helmont,  and  the  Squire  himself, 
so  far  as  he  ever  interfered  in  the  details  of  such 
matters,  were  anxious  that  the  strangers,  rather 
specially  thrown  on  their  hospitality,  should  be 
happy  and  at  home  under  their  roof.  But  the 
precautions  they  took  to  this  end  were  not  of  the 
most  judicious. 

"It  is  Trixie  I  am  uneasy  about,  said  Mrs. 
Helmont  to  her  husband.  "  She  and  indeed  the 
others  too,  though  Alicia  never  worries,  and 
Florence,  I  must  say,  is  good  about  it,  are 
annoyed  at  having  any  '  outsiders,'  as  the}'  call 
the  Wentworths.       I   almost    think,   Ronald,   you 


had  better  say  a  word  to  Trixie  yourself  It 
comes  with  better  effect  from  you,  as  3^ou  seldorru 
do  find  fault  with  her." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,  certainly,"  said  Mr. 
Helmont,  whose  strongest  instincts,  as  I  have  said, 
w^ere  those  of  hospitality.  "  Nothing  would  vex: 
me  more  than  for  any  guests  of  ours  not  to  receive 
proper  attention." 

"It  is  rather  too  much  attention  I  dread  for 
them,  for  the  girl  at  least,  at  Trixie's  hands,"  said 
Mrs.  Helmont,  rather  mysteriousl3\  But  the  Squire 
was  a  little  deaf,  and  did  not  catch  the  words. 

"  I  will  speak  to  Beatrix  this  very  morning,' 
he  repeated  reassuringly.  And  speak,  unfor- 
tunately, he  did.  He  had  better  have  left  it  alone. 
Trixie  had  had  the  bit  between  her  teeth  for  too- 
long  to  be  pulled  up  all  at  once,  even  by  the  most 
skilful  hands.  And  the  Squire  had  no  thought  ot 
skill  or  tact;  his  only  notion  of  "speaking"  was 
to  come  dr)wn  upon  the  girl  with  heavy,  rather- 
clumsy  authority.  It  was  with  flashing  eyes  and 
compressed  lips  that  Beatrix  Helmont  left  her 
father's  so-called  study  that  da}',  as  she  flew  to- 
confide  her  grievances  to  her  second  and  not  better 
self,  Mab  Forsyth. 

"  I'll  pay  them  out,  see  if  I  won't,"  she  muttered. 
"  It's  Rex  who's  at  the  bottom  of  it,  I  could  swear. 
He  and  his  saintly  Eva." 

"  Let  us  put  our  heads  together,  Mab,"  she 
wound  up,  when  the  whole  had  been  related. 
"  You  and  I  should  be  a  match  for  the  rest  of 
them.  Florence  has  gone  over  to  the  enemy  it 
appears,  but  I  can  manage  her ;  she's  not  in  such 
a  very  Christian  frame  of  spirit.  It's  Rex  I'm 
furious  at ;  he's  been  setting  dad  against  me." 

"  But  the  worst  of  it  is  we  shall  be  spotted  at 
once  if  we  plan  anything,"  said  Mab.  "You're  so- 
stupid,  Trixie,  flying  into  a  temper  and  showing 
your  colours." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense.  Did  /  show  any  colours  ? 
Had  I  any  to  show  ?  Till  this  very  moment  did 
I  care  one  farthing  what  became  of  the  little  fool 
of  a  girl  ?  Even  now  it's  not  to  spite  her —  it's- 
that  prig  of  a  Rex.  Didn't  you  hear  him  yesterday, 
Mab,  his  stilted,  preachy  tone — 'Is  that  exactly  a 
young  lady's  place,  Beatrix  ? '  when  I  was  doing 
nothing  at  all  ?  I  hate  him.,  and  so  would  you 
if " 

"I  do,"  said  Miss  Forsyth,  calmly;  "butif 
what  ?  " 
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"  If  you  knew  how  he  speaks  of  us  behind  our 
backs,"  said  Beatrix,  mysteriously.  "  I've  promised 
not  to  tell ;  but  Jim  let  out  something  the  other 
day  that  he'd  heard  in  the  smoking-room." 

"  I  wonder  what  it  was,"  said  Mab.  "  You 
might  as  well  tell  me.  You're  so  absurd  about 
promises  like  that ;  they're  never  meant  to  be 
kept  between  friends  like  us.  However,  it  doesn't 
matter.  I  hate  Major  Winchester  about  as  much 
as  I  can  hate,  and  that's  pretty  bad." 

"  And  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  ;  there  are  some 
things  we  should  never  agree  about,  you  see," 
said  Trixie.  "  But  what  was  I  going  to  say.  Oh  ' 
about  showing  m}'  colours  ;  no,  indeed,  I  hid 
them  prett}^  completel}'.  I  opened  my  eyes  and 
stared  at  papa,  and  ask  him  what  could  make  him 
think  so  poorly  of  me  ;  it  really  distressed  me. 
I  knew  I  had  high  spirits,  but  that  was  a  Helmont 
peculiarity,  and  would  probably  cure  with  time  ; 
but  as  for  disregarding  the  duties  of  hospitality, 
etc.,  etc.,  when  had  I  ever  done  so  ?  I  didn't 
know  I  could  have  spoken  so  well,  and  I  looked  so 
innocent — poor  old  dad,  it  ended  in  making  him 
feel  rather  foolish,  I  do  believe.  But  he  said  some 
nasty  things,  things  I  shan't  forget  in  a  hurry"; 
and  the  girl  clenched  her  hands. 

"  Don't  be  theatrical,"  said  Mab,  scornfull}'. 
"  Keep  to  the  point.  Tell  me  about  this  girl,  and 
wh}'  you're  so  excited  about  her." 

"  I'm  not  excited  about  her,  I  tell  you.  She's  a 
■  fool.  I  would  probably  never  have  noticed  her  if 
"        they  had  let  me  alone ;  it's  Rex  I'm  boiling  at." 

"Ah  yes,  I  see,  and  there  I  sympathise,"  said 
M  Mabella.  ''  And  I  have  a  good  fund  of  dislike  to 
*  silly  little  bread-and-butter  misses  at  all  times 
which  may  come  in  handy.  So  the  plot  thickens, 
Trixie ;  it's  quite  exciting,  upon  my  word.  We 
must  be  cautious  and  watchful ;  first  get  to  know 
our  materials  thoroughly.  They  are  arriving  to- 
day, you  say  ;  about  the  usual  time  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  four  o'clock  train  ;  that  gets  them 
here  for  tea  in  the  drawing-room.  There  are 
several  people  coming.  The  young  Girards,  newly- 
married,  you  know ;  but  no  nonsense  about  them, 
and  up  to  any  fun.  They  were  both  engaged  to 
other  people,  you  remember,  and  threw  them  over 
in  the  neatest  way.  And  Gerty  Custance  and  her 
brother,"  etc.,  etc. 

"When  is  Gerty  going  to  retire  ;  she  must  be 
nine-and-twenty  ?"  said  Miss  Forsyth.     But  Trixie 


took  no  notice  beyond  an  interjected  "She's 
Alicia's  friend,  not  mine,"  and  went  on  with  her 
list.  "  So  that  you  see,  among  so  many,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  feel  our  way.  The  girl  will  be 
frightened  out  of  her  wits,  and  ready  to  cling  tO' 
the  first  that  offers.  She's  never  been  anywhere,, 
and  thinks  herself  a  peerless  beauty  ;  and  they're 
not  rich,  or  clever,  or  anything.  Fancy  mamma 
asking  such  sticks  of  people." 

"  And  does  Major  Rex  know  anything  of  them  ? 
Why  is  he  taking  them  up  in  this  way?"  asked 
Miss  Forsyth. 

"  For  no  reason  in  the  world  except  spite — 
spite  at  me,  and  priggishness,"  said  Trixie. 

Mabella  smiled.  Her  smile  was  not  a  pleasant 
one,  and  did  not,  as  some  smiles  do,  lighten  up  or 
soften  her  undeniably  plain  face. 

"  Spite   at  you,  Trixie,"  she  said.     "  Excuse  me;, 
you  like  straightforward  speaking  you  always  say. 
I    scarcely  think    Major  Winchester    would    give 
himself  the  trouble  of  going  out  of  his  way  to  spite 
you  ;  he  doesn't  think  you  worth  it." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Beatrix. 

"  It's  more  likely  priggishness,  as  you  say,  or 
contradiction,"  pursued  Miss  Forsyth.  "  I  wouldn't 
even  flatter  him  by  calling  it  quixotry.  It's  all 
conceit  and  love  of  meddling  and  thinking  himself 
a  saint.      Oh,  I  do  detest  him,  cordially." 

"  After  all,  he's  my  cousin,"  said  Trixie  ;  "  you 
might  as  well  be  civil  when  you  speak  of  him,  and 
if  you  know  so  much  about  his  motives,  why  do 
you  ask  me  what  they  are  ?  " 

Her  tone  was  snappish,  but  her  friend  did  not 
seem  to  notice  what  she  said.  Her  eyes — Mabella 
had  rather  good  dark  eyes — they  were  her  one 
"  feature,"  were  fixed  on  vacancy,  but  her  lips 
moved,  though  no  words  were  audible.  Suddenly 
she  moved  to  Beatrix. 

"  I  have  it,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "or  I'm  beginning 
to  have  it.  No  !  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  yet.  I 
must  know  my  ground  and  my  puppets  better 
first.  But  something  I  must  say  to  you,  my  dear  ; 
you're  too  clumsy  for  anything  ;  you'll  be  overdoing 
your  part,  I'm  certain,  Now,  oblige  me  by  telling 
me  how  you  are  intending  to  receive  Miss  Went- 
worth  and  her  adoring  mamma." 

"Oh,  of  course,  very  nicely,"  said  Beatrix, 
opening  her  eyes,  "I  shall  be  particular  how  I 
speak,  and  I  shall  try  to  seem— well,  rather  more 
of    an  ingenue  than  you  consider    me.     And  I'll 
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trouble  you  to  keep  out  of  my  \\a.\\  if  you  please, 
JMab,  and  not  come  out  with  any  of  your  agreeable, 
lad3'like,  little  remarks  or  reminiscences." 

Miss  Forsyth  looked  at  her  calmly. 

"  I  always  knew  you  were  a  goose,"  she  said, 
■"  but  I  never  thought  you  quite  such  a  goose. 
Don't  j'ou  see  that  if  3'ou  take  up  that  role,  your 
people — Florence  for  certain,  and  even  the  others  ; 
one  wouldn't  need  to  be  very  sharp  in  such  a  case 
— would  see  there  was  mischief  brewing,  especially 
if  3^ou  kept  me  at  a  distance,  and  the  whole  thing 
would  collapse." 

"  I  don't  know,  in  the  first  place,  what  '  the 
whole  thing'  is,  said  Trixie,  sulkil3\  "But  if 
I'm  not  to  do  as  I  propose,  what  am  I  to  do? 
Remember,  I  must  behave  decently,  or  father  will 
be  down  on  me  in  hot  earnest.  There's  a  limit 
to  his  patience,  especially  if  he  began  to  think  I 
had  been  humbugging  him  this  morning." 

"  Of  course  3'ou  must  behave  decently,  and 
more  than  decently,"  said  Mabella.  "  You  must 
look  rather  snubbed,  if  you  can  manage  it ;  and 
if  I    tease   you   a    little  you    must    bear    it    in  a 


good  girl  sort  of  wa}',  as  if  j'ou  were  turning  over 
a  new  leaf  and  it  was  too  bad  of  me  to  make  it 
harder  for  you.  Oh,  I  could  do  it  to  perfec- 
tion !  I  onl}'  wish  I  could  be  you  and  myself 
too." 

"  But  I  don't  see  that  that  style  of  thing  will 
attract  Miss  What's-her-name  to  me,"  objected 
Trixie. 

"  Oh,  you  can  come  round  her  if  you  try.  Con- 
fide in  her  that  you've  been  very  self-willed,  and 
wild,  and  racket}^,  but  that  you  see  the  error  of 
3'our  ways  and  would  like  to  make  a  friend  of  her. 
ril  give  you  a  helping  hand  when  I  can.  I'll 
hint  that  Florence  is  rather  down  on  you — that 
you're  not  a  bad  sort  after  all.  You  can  take  them 
all  in  if  you  like.  Major  Winchester  will  be  quite 
hoodwinked — it  will  be  delicious." 

Trixie's  face  cleared. 

"  I  must  say  3'ou're  not  a  bad  alh%  Mab,  when 
you  give  your  mind  to  it,"  she  said.  "  But  I  wish 
I  knew  what  it  is  you're  planning." 

''  Wait  a  bit,"  said  Miss  Forsyth.  "  It's  first- 
rate — I  can  tell  you  that  much." 


(To  be    continued.) 
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I  HAVE  been  asked  to  contribute  to  the  pages 
of  Atalanta  some  recitation  studies,  or  to 
give  them  a  simple  name,  some  lessons  such  as  I 
should  give  if  I  had  a  class  before  me.  There 
are  certain  disadvantages  in  all  printed  lessons. 
Tones  are  so  hard  to  represent  in  cold  words, 
and  numberless  difficulties  will  crop  up  in  a 
viva  voce  lesson  which  the  writer  has  no  know- 
ledge of  But  printed  lessons  are  better  than 
none,  and  sometimes  the  suggestions  of  a  writer 
may  occasion  reflection  and  pave  the  waj^  to 
improvement. 

I  suppose  it  goes  without  saying  that  we,  as 
a  nation,  neglect  the  act  of  reading  aloud.  The 
ordinary  school  teaches  it  not  ;  the  extraordinary 
school  teaches  it  and  succeeds  in  a  few  instances  ; 
the  elementary  school  substitutes  for  it  an 
emphasised  monotone,  which  must  be  painful 
to  the  performer,  and  from  which  the  listener 
flies  in  horror.  The  Universities  are  above  it  ; 
the  pulpit,  as  a  rule,  disregards  it.  Everyone  and 
anyone  can  read  aloud,  they  say.  The}'  can — 
atrociously. 

Before  proceeding  to  my  first  piece — "  Kath- 
leen " — one  of  Whittier's  simple  ballads — let  us 
run  over  one  or  two  difficulties  with  which  an 
English  reader  has  to  contend.  He  (excuse  me, 
fair  readers  of  this  magazine,  when  I  say  "  he  ;  '' 
of  course  I  mean  "  she ")  he  runs  his  words 
together  as  unintelligcntly,  but  not  so  amusingly, 
as  a  drunken  man  does.  To  him  "  Our  birth 
is   but    a    sleep  and    a    forgetting "    is    one   long 


word  ;  whereas,  that  famous  line  should  run,. 
"  Our  birth  (one,  two)  is,  but  a  sleep  (one,  two) 
and,  a  forgetting" — a  very  different  thing  ;  **the 
light-of-the-body-is-the-eye "  is  the  reader's 
version  of  "  the  light,  of  the  body  (one,  two)  is 
the  eye "  ;  the  quality-of-mercy-25-not-strained  " 
is  his  version  of  "  the  quality  of  mercy  (one, 
two)  is,  not,  STRAINED."  So  wc  go  on,  jamming 
words  together,  and  leaving  our  audiences  to 
separate  them  and  worry  out  the  meaning ;. 
whereas  we  should  separate  the  words,  and  we- 
should  give  the  meaning.  As  soon  as  we  make 
it  hard  for  an  audience  to  listen,  we  read  badly. 

His  next  difficulty  will  be  an  inability  to  make 
his  audience  comprehend. 

There  is  a  noise  of  some  kind,  and  the  key- 
note of  a  verse  is  gone.  Instead  of  placid  faces 
there  are  in  front  of  him  knitted  brows  or  gaping 
mouths.  He  is  not  attentive  to  the  comfort  of 
those  to  whom  he  is  reciting. 

Again ;  he  does  not  know  what  pieces  to  choose 
He  will  rely  on  Mark  Twain,  or  he  will  venture 
on  Browning,  forgetting  that  to  decent-mannered 
people  Mark  Twain  is,  except  in  rare  scenes,  an^ 
abomination,  and  to  the  general  Browning  is. 
caviare. 

Indeed,  he  is  beset  with  difficulties  ;  but  as  it 
is  not  my  purpose  to  deter  him  from  reciting 
by  making  lists  of  difficulties,  let  us  begin,  trust- 
ing to  Fortune,  who  will  point  out  our  troubles 
as  we  go  along. 

I  will  suppose,  then,  that  I  have  got  any  number 
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■  of  3'ou  in  a  room  whose  acoustic  properties  are 
:not  particularly  bad.  We  have  "  Kathleen  " 
before  us,  and  everyone  has  learnt  it. 

Yes ;  but  how  ?  How  long  did  you  take  over 
.it,  and  how  did  you  set  about  it  ? 

Well,  for  an   ordinary  memory  it   means  three- 


quarters  of  an  hour's  solid  work,  while  anyone 
who  is  quick  will  do  it  in  half  an  hour.  You 
think  I  am  exaggerating  ;  I  know  you  do.  But 
1  am  not,  and  I  wager  that  if  you  will  try  to  learn 
it  on  a  sensible  method  you  will  be  surprised  at 
the  short  time  in  which  a  ballad  may  be  done. 


KATHLEEN 


O 


NORAH  /  lay  your  basket  .'  down  / 
And  rest  /  your  weary  hand  / 


"It  is  my  darling  Mary's  brow 
It  is  my  darling's  hair  "  // 


And  come  and  hear  me  sing  a  song 
Of  our  old  Ireland  // 

.'2  There  was  a  lord  of  Galaway  / 
A  mighty  lord  was  he  / 
And  he  did  wed  a  second  wife  / 
A  maid  /  of  low  degree  // 

3  But  he  was  old  /  and  she  was  \'0ung  / 

And  so  /  in  evil  spite  / 
.  She  baked  the  black  bread  /  for  his  kin  / 
And  fed  her  own  /  with  white  // 

4  She  whipped  the  maids  /  and  starved  the  kern  / 

And  drove  away  the  poor  / 
"Ah  woe  is  me  "  the  old  lord  said  / 
I  rue  my  bargain  sore  // 


'5  This  lord  he  had  a  daughter  fair  / 
Beloved  of  old  and  young  / 
And  /  nightly  /  round  the  shealing  fires  / 
Of  her  /  the  gleeman  /  sung  // 

■  6  "As  sweet  and  good  is  young  Kathleen  / 
As  Eve  /  before  lier  fall " 
So  sang  /  the  harper  /  at  the  fair  / 
So  harped  he  /  in  the  hall  // 

7  "  Oh  come  to  me  /  my  daughter  dear  / 

Come  sit  upon  my  knee  / 
For  /  looking  in  your  face  /  Kathleen  / 
Your  mother's  own  /  I  see  "  // 

8  He  smoothed  and  smoothed  her  liair  away  / 

He  kissed  her  forehead  fair  / 


9  O  then  spake  up  the  angry  dame  / 
"  Get  up  /  get  up  "  /  quoth  she  / 
"  I'll  sell  ye  over  Ireland  / 
I'll  sell  ye  o'er  the  sea  "  // 

10  She  clipped  her  glossy  hair  away  // 

That  none  her  rank  might  know 
She  took  away  her  gown  of  silk  / 
And  gave  her  one  of  tow 

1 1  And  sent  her  down  to  Limerick  town  / 

And  to  a  seaman  sold  / 
(This  daughter  of  an  Irish  earl) 
For  ten  good  pounds  in  gold  // 

12  The  lord  he  smote  upon  his  breast 

And  tore  his  beard  so  gray  / 
But  he  was  old  /  and  she  was  young  / 
And  so  /  she  had  her  way  // 

13  Sure  /  that  same  night  /  the  Banshee  howled  / 

To  fright  the  evil  dame  / 
And  fairy  folks  /  who  loved  Kathleen  / 
With  funeral  torches  ;  came  / 

14  She  watched  them  glancing  through  the  trees  / 

And  glimmering  down  the  hill  / 
The}'  crept  before  the  dead-vault  door  / 
And  there  /  they  all  stood  still  / 

15  "  Get  up  old  man  /  the  wake-lights  shine  "  / 

"Ye  murdering  witch  "  /  quoth  he  / 

"  So  I'm  rid  of  your  tongue  /  I  little  care 

If  the}'  shine  /  for  3'ou  /  or  for  me  "  / 
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16  "  O  whoso  brings  my  daughter  back  / 

My  gold  and  lands  shall  have  "  // 
O  then  up  spake  his  handsome  page  / 
"  No  gold  /  no  land  /  1  crave  / 

17  "  But  give  to  me  your  daughter  dear  / 

Give  sweet  Kathleen  /  to  me  / 

Be  she  on  sea  /  or  be  she  on  land  / 

I'll  bring  her  back  to  thee  "  // 

18  "  My  daughter  is  a  lady  born  / 

And  you  /  of  low  degree  / 
But  she  shall  be  your  bride  //  the  day 
You  bring  her  back  to  me  "  // 


jg  He  sailed  east  /  he  sailed  west  / 
And  far  and  long  sailed  he  / 
Until  he  came  to  Boston  town  / 
Across  the  great  salt  sea  // 

20  O  have  ye  seen  /  the  young  Kathleen  / 

The  flower  /  of  Ireland  ?  / 
Ye'll  know  her  /  by  her  eyes  so  blue  / 
And  /  by  her  snow  white  hand  // 

21  Out  spake  an  ancient  man  /  "  I  know  / 

The  maiden  whom  ye  mean  / 

I  bought  her  of  a  Limerick  man  / 

And  she  is  called  Kathleen  / 

22  "No  skill  hath  she  in  household  work  / 

Her  hands  /  are  soft  and  white  / 
Yet  well  /  by  loving  looks  and  ways  / 
She  doth  her  cost  requite  "  // 


23  So  up  they  walked  through  Boston  town  / 

And  met  a  maiden  fair  / 
A  little  basket  on  her  arm  / 
So  snowy-white  and  bare  // 

24  "  Come  hither  /  child  /  and  say  //  hast  thou 

This  young  man  ever  seen  ?  "  /// 
They  wept  //  within  each  other  s  arms  / 
The  page  /  and  j^oung  Kathleen  // 

25  "  O  give  to  me  this  darling  child  / 

And  take  my  purse  of  gold  "  // 
"  Nay  /  not  by  me  "  /  her  master  said  / 
"  Shall  sweet  Kathleen  /  be  sold  / 

26  "  We  loved  her  /  in  the  place  of  one  .' 

The  Lord  /  hath  early  ta'en  / 

But  /  since  her  heart's  in  Ireland  / 

We  give  her  ,'  back  again  "  /// 

27  O  for  that  same  /  the  saints  in  heaven  / 

For  his  poor  /  soul  /  shall  pray  / 
And  Mary  /  Mother  /  wash  /  with  tears  / 
His  heresies  /  away  /// 


28  Sure  now  they  dwell  in  Ireland  // 

As  you  go  up  Claremore  . 
Ye'll  see  their  castle  looking  down 
The  pleasant  Galway  shore  /// 

29  And  the  old  lord's  wife  /  is  dead  and  gone  / 

And  a  happy  man  /  is  he  / 
For  he  sits  /  beside  his  own  Kathleen  / 
With  her  baby  /  on  his  knee  /// 


You  read  it  through  and  you  see  at  once  that 
it  falls  into  five  parts  :  the  first  ends  at  verse  4, 
the  second  at  verse  8,  the  third  at  verse  18,  the 
fourth  at  verse  27,  and  the  last  two  verses  form 
the  fifth. 

Now,  begin.  The  idea  in  part  i  is  that  there 
is  a  wicked  wife  ;  in  part  2  that  there  is  a  fair 
girl  in  tlie  story ;  in  part  3  that  the  step- 
mother sells  the  girl  as  a  slave,  but  that  a  page  is 
despatched  to  find  Kathleen  ;  in  part  4  that  he 
finds  her;  in  part  5  that  it  all  ends  happily.  You 
have  the  story  in  five  connected  bits.  The  secret 
of  memorizing   is  the  discovery  of  links :  if  you 


can't  discover  them  you  must  invent  them.  A 
memona  technica  is  a  good  thing  sometimes. 

How  would  you  set  about  that  well-known 
piece,  "  How  the  Water  Comes  Down  at  Lodore  "  ? 
If  3'ou  can  do  it  without  wanting  links  to  keep 
your  participles  in  their  right  order,  I  sliall  be 
very  much  surprised. 

But  don't  tr}'  to  learn  the  whole  at  one  sitting. 
Just  get  a  notion  of  the  piece  and  say  over  some 
pieces  which  strike  j'ou  again  and  again.  This  is 
your  way  of  encouraging  yourself  You  walk 
about  your  quiet  room  (you  must  learn  it  by  your- 
self, and   you  will   find  it   a   good  thing  to  walk 
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about,  leaving  your  book  on  the  mantelpiece),  and 
you  will  soon  see  which  are  the  difficult  verses. 
Hammer  away  at  these  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  leave  them  alone.  I  know  of  one  piece 
which  I  took  five  days  to  learn  ;  I  thought  I 
should  never  get  it  into  my  head  ;  so  unlinked, 
unlinkable,  and  catchy  was  it  ;  but  I  cannot  forget 
it  now. 

All  this  is  by  way  of  preface.  You  who  have 
ever  learnt  a  piece  for  yourselves  (I  don't  speak  of 
pieces  learnt  to  order  for  a  master  or  governess), 
know  well  that  what  I  say  is  true  ;  and  I  will 
suppose  that  you  have  got  up  "  Kathleen "  by 
some  such  method.  Now  we  will  take  the  parts 
and  study  them.  My  numbers,  of  course,  refer  to 
the  verses. 

This  piece  is  a  very  quiet  one.  There  is  no 
need  for  any  gesture,  and  where  gesture  is  not 
wanted  it  should  not  be  dragged  in.  There  is  no 
need  for  you  to  stand,  however  large  your  audi- 
ence. Sit  at  a  table,  for  a  restful  attitude  suits 
the  verses. 

In  verse  i,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  piece, 
there  is  no  violent  stop  at  lines  i,  2  and  3.  The 
verse  flows  on  with  a  faint  comma  at  "down,"  a 
stronger  one  at  "  rest  "  and  "  hand  "  ;  while,  if 
possible,  lines  3  and  4  should  go  very  closely  to- 
gether. But  do  not  let  3'our  running  of  one  line 
into  another  make  you  quick  or  unintelligible. 
The  ordinary  reader,  I  fear,  begins  a  new  poem 
with  every  line.  The  words  "  Norah "  and 
"  weary "  are  verj^  musical  :  the  lengthening  of 
the  vowels  in  such  words  adds  much  to  the  beauty 
of  a  ballad. 

In  verse  2  there  is  a  slight  change  to  a  more 
matter-of-fact  tone.  Norah  has  laid  her  basket 
down  and  you  begin  your  story. 

In  verse  3  the  words  "  black,"  "  his,"  and 
"  own "  are  all  emphasised  ;  but  as  your  audi- 
ence will  hardly  understand  the  allusion  to  bread, 
you  must  be  very  slow  and  show  by  your  tone 
that  you  are  not  to  be  taken  quite  literall}'.  You 
onl}^  mean  that  she  treated  his  people  badly  and 
her  own  well.  By  the  by,  the  word  "  white  "  has 
an  "  h  "  in  it,  and  is  not  "  wight." 

In  verse  4  the  first  two  lines  are  very  distinct, 
very  staccato.  Here  you  have  j^our  first  change 
of  voice.  It  need  not,  rather  it  must  not  be  a  copy 
of  a  man's  voice.  A  sadder  and  a  softer  tone,  the 
slightest  shake  of  the  head  and  no  drawling  of  the 


"ah"  or  of  the  "woe"  will  carry  you  over  this 
verse — the  first  one  in  which  we  find  any  difficult}^ 

Verse  5.  Back  to  your  story-telling  tone  ;  but 
be  very  clear,  or  your  audience  will  miss  the  storj^ 
It  is  astonishing  how  dull  the  ordinary  listener  is 
(but  he  has  his  tti  qiioque). 

Verse  6.  The  gleeman's  words  should  be 
emphasised  and  should  verge  on  the  monotone. 
You  must  show  that  the  couplet  is  part  of  a  song. 
Verses  7  and  8  recur  to  the  softer  tone,  and  the 
speaker  may  be  indicated  by  a  very  slight  turn  of 
the  head.  As  a  strong  contrast  to  these  verses 
comes  verse  9.  Do  not  be  loud  ;  but  be  passionate. 
Any  amount  of  anger  can  be  put  into  "get  up, 
get  up,"  without  any  raising  of  the  voice. 
Indeed,  in  rage  the  voice  is  often  choked  and  can- 
not be  heard  well.  But  do  not  let  your  voice  have 
all  the  work  ;  your  face,  and  particularly  your  eyes, 
turned  not  to  your  audience  so  much  as  to  the 
imaginary  Kathleen,  will  help  you  to  bring  out 
the  stepmother's  hatred.  You  have  often  heard 
of  great  actors  telling  a  story  without  speaking  a 
word,  and  reciting  impassioned  speeches  before  a 
candle  without  causing  the  flame  to  flicker.  Noise 
never  means  good  work. 

In  verse  12  the  first  half  is  sad;  the  second 
is  half  pathetic,  half  humorous.  One  of  the 
lines  is  a  repetition  of  a  line  in  verse  3.  In  both 
verses  there  is  a  slight  touch  of  comedy.  In 
verses  l^  and  14  you  must  not  fall  into  the  trap 
laid  for  you  by  most  reciting-books.  You  are 
not  to  be  solemn  and  ghostly,  as  if  you  believed 
in  Banshees  and  dead-vault  doors,  but  a  quiet 
voice  in  the  first  couplet,  with  a  slight  stress  on  the 
diphthong  in  the  word  "  howled  "  is  all  you  want. 
The  fairy  folks  may  be  treated  quite  lightly  with 
a  smile,  as  if  you  and  your  audience  knew  better 
but  acknowledged  the  prettiness  of  the  thought. 
You  go  back  to  j'our  quiet  tone  for  verse  14,  but 
you  put  yourself  in  the  stepmother's  place  ;  3"ou 
see  the  fairies  glimmering  down  the  hill,  and 
you  do  not  move  3'our  eyes  from  one  spot  till 
"  Get  up,  old  man,"  makes  you  raise  them  and 
shrink  slightly  in  alarm.  Your  alarm  only  lasts 
a  line  though,  for  your  next  line  changes  your 
tone  into  that  of  a  real  curse  from  the  old  man. 
In  verse  16  the  curse  changes  to  a  cry;  but  run 
the  verses  together,  for  they  come  from  one  and 
the  same  speaker. 

Now,    there    is    nothing    particular    to    notice, 
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except  the  stops,  till  we  come  to  verse  23,  where 
a  slight  gesture  may  hint  at  the  basket.  But 
verse  24  is  one  of  the  good  verses.  The  old 
man's  searching  look  at  Kathleen,  and  his  slight 
indication  of  the  page  begin  the  verse  ;  the 
second  part  shows  a  sudden  and  most  affecting 
recognition,  for  which,  I  venture  to  say,  most 
readers  are  not. at  all  prepared.  Here  you  want 
all  the  tricks  of  the  reciter  and  actor,  but  no 
gesture.  The  word  wept  is  the  emphatic  one  ; 
the  "  p  "  and  the  "  t "  must  be  distinct,  a  full  stop 
must  come  after  the  word,  a  tremor  must  accom- 
pany it,  and  the  rest  of  the  verse  will  take  care 
of  itself,  provided  you  are  quiet  enough,  and 
have  felt  the  pathos  in  your  own  voice  at  "wept." 
The  tears  in  the  voice  continue  throughout  the 
couplet,  very  subdued,  of  course,  and  the  whole 
of  the  name,  Kathleen,  need  not  be  pronounced. 
If  you  are  in  a  small  room  your  voice  may  be 
dropped  to  a  whisper. 

Verse  26  is  also  quiet,  a  contrast  to  the  first 
two  lines  in  verse  25  ;  but  there  must  be  no 
looking  up  to  the  ceiling  at  "  the  Lord  "  and  no 
dragging  of  the  hand  across  the  face  for  sham 
grief.  Let  your  voice  do  the  sadness  for  you  ; 
but  even  so,  your  voice  must  only  hint  at  it.     You 


should  not  gj  more  than  half  way  to  meet  the 
feelings  of  your  audience  ;  they  will  come  half 
way  to  you  if  you  don't  exaggerate. 

The  last  verse  that  I  speak  of  is  verse  27,  which 
needs  all  the  earnestness  of  voice  which  a  kindly 
Romanist  can  command  when  speaking  of  a 
Protestant  or  heretic  who  has  done  him  a  service. 
I  need  not  point  out  that  the  words,  "poor," 
"Mary,"  "tears,"  strike  the  keynote — intercession 
for  a  sinner. 

In  the  whole  piece  my  readers  must  remember 
that  the  voice  falls  naturally  at  the  end  of  a 
thought  and  rises  naturally  at  a  question,  and  that 
monotone  is  to  be  avoided  religiously,  except 
when  there  is  absolute  necessity  for  it. 

So  much  for  my  first  lesson.  All  commas  and 
other  misleading  signs  I  have  avoided  ;  instead  of 
them  I  have  introduced  pause-marks,  which  will, 
I  hope,  make  the  piece  clear  to  the  reader  and  to 
his  audience. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  on  this 
or  on  any  of  the  other  selections  chosen.  Mean- 
while, let  my  readers  pardon  these  few  words. 
Never  tire  yourself;  never  exaggerate  yourself; 
and  while  you  forget  yourself,  be  yourself;  that  is, 
be  natural. 
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TIS  not  what  we  have  done  that  shall  atone, 
When,  at  the  last,  our  best  will  look  so  mean, 
But  what  our  wish  has  willed,  our  aim  has  known. 
What  hope  was  ours  and  what  our  love  has  been. 
No  deeds  shall  weigh,  however  full  the  score. 
They  have  no  wings  whereby  our  souls  may  rise  ; 
Striving  and  pain  keep  watch  at  heaven's  door, 
Struggles  and  tears  lie  closest  to  the  skies. 
Faith  that  untired  survived  the  shattered  heart. 
Love  that  essayed  to  hallow  all  it  gave, — 
These  shall  atone — shall  testify  what  part 
High  purpose  made  it  possible  to  crave, — 
These  when  they  reach  the  threshold  of  God's  Day, 
Perfect  and  pure  shall  stand  without  dismay. 

A.   R.  Williams. 


£.  Bui-n:-Jotits,  ptnxt. 
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PART    L 

^Y^'iiL  y';i—  7  '-''/O  will  always  be  memorable  for 
X       t^';    :  -tion     of      Mr.     Bume-Jones's 

:  of     the     Briar-Rose. 

;j-.  _.-.     a  really   great  series 

by   '  of  our  most  accomplished 

-  ...e=>    wiiich   will    be   famous   when 

i..-  -V.  V  .  .r  pictures  exhibited  this  summer 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  are  forgotten. 
These  works,  which  represent  so  large  a 
measure  of  the  master's  finest  thought,  have 
long  been  growing  into  shape.  It  is  many  years 
now  since  the  first  design  tor  the  Sleeping  Beauty 
and  her  maidens  in  the  rose-bower  were  seen  in 
the  painter's  studio,  and  the  date,  1870-90,  in- 
scribed on  thiicpaneLs,  shows  how  much  of  his  life- 
time has  besn  devoted  to  the  task  now  happily 
completed  Few  living  artists  have  the  self-denial 
and  patience  necessary  for  a  scries  of  this  kind ; 
fewer  still  would  have  laboured  as  long  and  as 
pcrscveringly  as  Mr.  Bumejonas  has  done  to 
overcome  the  difilirjltics  which  lay  in  his  way. 


For  when  he  started  on  his  career,  he  had  more  to 
contend  with  than  many  far  less  gifted  artists.  That 
clever  knack  of  drawing,  which  we  often  see  highly 
developed  in  mere  boys  and  which  is  the  boast  of 
the  Paris-trained  student,  was  not  his  by  nature, 
and  years  went  by  before  he  had  mastered  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  language.  When,  inspired 
by  Rossetti's  example  and  friendship,  he  took  art 
for  his  profession,  he  was  already  an  Oxford 
graduate,  past  the  age  at  which  other  students  go 
through  the  first  drudgery  of  their  task.  Those 
early  drawings  which  he  exhibited  at  the  rooms 
of  the  old  Water-Colour  Society,  between  1 864  and 
1870,  showed  signs  of  imperfect  training,  which 
drew  down  the  jeers  of  the  public.  Beautiful  as 
they  assuredly  were,  extraordinary  as  seemed  to 
us  the  powers  of  imagination  they  revealed,  tile- 
painter's  technical  equipment  was  still  dclicient, 
and  critics  said,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  ho 
would  never  hz  more  than  an  amateur  of  genius, 
lliey  did  not  kn  jw  all  the  strength  of  will,  the 
tenacity  of  purposci  whith  the  artist  combined 
with  his  impaisioucd   lovo   of   beauty.      One  by 
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■one  he  met  and  successfully  overcame  the  foes 
with  which  he  had  to  contend.  Step  by  step  he 
made  his  way  along  the  thorny  path.  That  fine 
drawing  which  charms  us  in  his  sleeping  forms 
of  knight  and  maid  was  not  learnt  in  a  da}^. 
That  masterly  art  in  designing  drapery  is  the 
result  of  years  of  patient  endeavour.  He  tried 
and  failed  again  and  again,  and  at  length  the  good 
hour  came,  the  difficulty  was  conquered, 
and  after  that  his  hand  never  faltered  at  its 
task. 

In  the  summer  of  1877,  the  first  exhibition  at 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery  was  held,  and  Mr.  Burne- 
Jones  appeared  once  more  before  the  public  with 
his        "  Six     • 

Days  of  Crea-  ^    ^ 

tion  "  and 
**  Mirror  of 
Venn  s  . ' ' 
Other  artists 
of  note  con- 
tributed to 
that  famous 
display,  but 
the  honours 
of  the  day 
were  alto- 
gether his. 
Then,  for  the 
first  time,  we 
saw  how  com- 
pletely the 
technical  de- 
fi  c  i  e  n  c  i  e  s 
which  hamp- 
ered the  ex- 
pression of 
his  thoughts 
had  been 
mastered, 
and  his  best 
friends  and 
truest  ad- 
mirers   were 


■  ^ti/i 
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surprised    to 

see  how  far  he  had  surpassed  their  expecta- 
tions. The  world  now  recognised  in  him 
a  painter  of  rare  originality  and  distinction,  who 
had  acquired  the  needful  skill  and  facility 
of  hand  with  which  to  make  full  use  of 
his    noble    style   and    romantic    invention.     That 


May  morning  was  a  memorable  moment  in  the 
records  of  English  art.  Rossetti's  pictures  were 
as  yet  unknown  to  the  world  at  large,  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  movement,  from  which  so  much  had 
been  expected,  had  died  out,  and  there  were  many 
who  could  find  nothing  in  contemporary  art 
which  appealed  to  their  sympathies,  or  satisiied 
their  hunger  after  beauty.  Weary  of  the  conven- 
tionalities and  trivial  aims  with  which  living 
artists  were  occupied,  they  turned  from  the 
present  to  the  past  and  found  consolation  in  the 
art  of  the  old  Florentine  and  Venetian  masters. 
And  now,  to  their  surprise,  here  was  a  painter 
of     their      own     race     and     age,     English  -  born 

and  English- 
bred,  who 
had  an  imagi- 
nation as 
mystical,  a 
sense  of 
beauty  as  in- 
tense as  any 
old  master, 
and  whose 
style  had 
been  "formed 
by  the  study 
of  the  finest 
Italian  art 
The  new 
world  whicli 
he  opened  to 
them  was  full 
of  enchant- 
ment, his 
creations 
were  touched 
with  the 
subtle  glam- 
our of  ro- 
mance. Glad- 
ly they  fol- 
lowed where 
he  led,  and 
took  him  for 
their  guide  through  the  fairy  realm  where  his 
fancy  roamed  at  will 

"  In  a  land  of  clear  colours  and  stories, 
In  a  region  of  shadowless  hoars. 
Where  earth  has  a  garmen!:  o^  glories. 
And  a  mur.nur  of  musical  fiowers." 
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The  hopes  then  formed  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed. Although  for  spiritual  lovehness  of 
t3*pe  and  subtle  gradations  of  colour  we  are  not 
sure  that  Mr.  Burne-Jones  has  ever  surpassed 
that  magnificent  series  —  The  Six  Days  of 
Creation — he  has  since  those  da\'S  given  us  a 
long  roll  of  great  works.  For  man}'-  3-ears 
his  pictures  have  been  the  chief  attraction 
of  the  Grosvenor  and,  more  lately,  of  the 
New  Galler}'.  So  often  had  we  seen  them  in 
the  well-known  places,  that  an  exhibition 
without  a  Burne-Jones  seemed  a  blank  and 
drear}'  thing.  Then  in  rapid  succession  came 
Laus  Veneris,  the  Chant  d'Amour,  the  Bridal  of 
Thetis  and  Peleus,  the  great  P3'gmalion  series. 
It  was  hard  to  say  which  was  the  loveliest — the 
bright-robed  maidens  bending  over  the  clear  pool 
in  the  still  green  valley,  or  the  royally-arra^-ed 
band  of  fair  women  and  armed  knights  before  the 
tapestried  screen,  singing  with  one  voice  the 
praises  of  the  Queen  of  Love.  Fairer  still,  we 
saw  the  goddess  again,  with  the  mj-rtle  wreath  in 
her  gold  hair  and  the  white  doves  and  rose-leaves 
fluttering  about  her,  coming  down  from  heaven  in 
the  blue  cloud  to  kindle  the  cold  marble  into  life. 
We  all  remember  the  face  of  the  3'oung  Greek 
sculptor  bending  sorrowful  eyes  on  the  perfect 
form  which  his  hands  have  fashioned,  but  which 
he  is  powerless  to  endow  with  life,  while 
outside  in  the  sunshine  the  happy  maidens  are 
at  play.  And  then  that  last  picture  of  the 
stor}',  where  the  gods  have  heard  his  passion- 
ate prayer,  and  he  sinks  in  adoring  rapture 
before  the  wonder  they  have  wrought,  as  the 
warm  glow  steals  over  the  marble  limbs,  and 
he  sees  the  work  of  his  hands  become  alive. 
But  perhaps  most  of  us  would  give  the  palm 
to  the  love-lorn  knight,  with  the  rapt  ej-es  and 
melancholy  brow,  who  lies  on  the  grass  listening 
to  the  melodies  which  his  lady  plays,  while 
Love,  blindfolded,  blows  the  organ-bellows,  and 
forest  trees  and  distant  towers  are  steeped  in 
the  rich  glow  of  the  setting  sun.  None  of  all 
Burne-Jones's  pictures  are  more  harmonious 
in  colour,  none  have  a  more  idyllic  charm.  If 
many  of  his  works  seem  to  owe  their  inspira- 
tion to  Florentine  art,  here  the  influence  is 
clearly  Venetian.  The  gleaming  lights  in  the 
knight's  armour,  the  bright  verdure  of  the 
pleasauncc  where  the  lovers  rest,  the  deep  repose 


of   the  twilight  hour,   all  remind  us    irresistibl}"  of 
Giorgione. 

On  two  separate  occasions  during  the  last  few 
years  these  famous  pictures  have  been  brought  to- 
gether. The  firsttimewasat  Christie'sin  the  spring 
of  1886,  when  the  collection  of  that  prince  of  con- 
noisseurs, Mr.  William  Graham,  was  brought  to 
the  hammer.  At  that  sale  the  Chant  d'Amour 
sold  for  3,150  guineas,  and  the  total  sum  given 
for  works  by  Mr.  Burne-Jones  was  upwards  of 
;^i 7,000.  Even  more  remarkable  was  the  display 
of  our  painters'  works  in  the  following  year  at  the 
Jubilee  Exhibition  at  Manchester.  All  the  pre- 
Raphaelites  were  fully  represented  there,  and  the 
great  results  and  enduring  influence  of  the  move- 
ment on  the  art  of  the  last  thirty  years  were  for 
the  first  time  made  apparent.  Many  of  Dante 
Rossetti"s,  and  Holman  Hunt's  greatest  pictures 
were  there,  but  the  finest  gallery  in  the  whole 
exhibition  was  that  one  where  the  works  of  Mr. 
Burne-Jones  hung  opposite  Mr.  Watts's  noble  row 
of  portraits — a  sight  to  gladden  every  heart.  Then 
we  realised  better  than  ever  before  the  mar- 
vellous fertility-  of  his  invention  and  wide  range  of 
his  thought.  His  imagination  moves  as  freely  in 
the  old  world  of  Greece  as  in  the  age  of  the  Minne- 
sanger  and  the  proud  daj's  of  chivalry.  He  has 
drunk  of  the  waters  of  Parnassus,  and  knows  the 
secret  of  the  gods.  Each  "  old  poetic  mountain  " 
has  for  him  its  tale.  For  him,  "every  shade  and 
hollow'd  fountain  murmurs  deep  some  solemn 
sound."  Athene  descending  from  the  clouds,  Venus 
with  the  sad  fair  face  and  the  apple  of  discord  in  her 
hand,  Perseus,  glorious  as  the  sun  in  his  strength, 
leaping  to  the  rescue  of  the  white-armed  Andro- 
meda, Pan  piping  to  his  beloved  in  the  cool  green 
shades,  Danae  fast  bound  in  her  prison  cave, 
Ph^ilis  and  Demophoon  in  their  never-ending 
embrace — he  has  painted  them  all  in  turn.  The 
Garden  of  Hesperides  and  banks  of  Stj'x  are  alike 
familiar  to  him,  he  has  heard  the  roaring  of 
terrible  Acheron  and  seen  the  poor  souls  shivering 
on  the  brink.  Again,  the  chivalrous  romances  of 
the  Middle  Ages  have  supplied  him  with  many 
a  tender  and  graceful  theme.  He  has  gone  to  the 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose  and  to  the  legends  of  Norse 
heroes  or  King  Arthur's  Court,  and  has  painted 
Leif  the  lucky  and  Thorfinn,  Vivien  beguiling 
Merlin  to  his  doom.  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar 
Maid.     This  last  tale  is  the  subject  of   one  of  his 
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finest  works.  Nowhere  has  he  lavished  greater  cross  to  kiss  the  merciful  knight.  Another  of  his 
wealth  of  fancy  or  splendour  of  detail  on  a  single  earl}'  water-colours  had  for  its  subject  the 
picture.  The  glittering  metal  work  and  polished  Annunciation,  which  ten  years  afterwards  inspired 
marbles  of  Cophetua's  throne,  tlir  nieltins  tints  nf      him    with    his    greatest    religious    picture.     That 

upright     panel    with     the 
shining  archangel  descend- 


blue  and  rose  ^  in  the 
draperies  are  painted 
with  the  most  exquisite 
delicac}'.  But,  lovely  as 
these  surroundings  ap- 
pear, fair  as  are  the 
child-angels  who  stand 
and  sing  behind  the 
throne,  we  forget  them 
all  in  the  beaut}'  of  the 
chief  group,  in  the 
shrinking  air  of  the 
beggar  maid  with  the 
shy  wonder  in  her  eyes, 
as  of  one  who  can 
hardl}'  believe  her  jo}-, 
in  the  complete  worship, 
the  look  of  absolute  de- 
votion on  the  face  of  the 
king  who  kneels  at  her 
feet.  Very  few  painters 
have  ever  attained  to  so 
perfect  a  rendering  of 
expression,  and  Mr.  Burne- 
jones  himself,  we  venture 
to  think,  has  rarely  gone 
farther  in  this  direction. 
It  was  this  picture  of 
King  Cophetua  and  the 
Beggar  Maid  which  made 
so  great  an  impression  at 
Paris  last  year,  and  was 
singled  out  to  occupy  the 
post  of  honour  in  the  chief 
gallery  of  English  art. 

Again,  Mr.  Burne-Jones 
has  devoted  his  genius 
to  the  illustration  of 
Christian  legends,  and 
has  shown  himself  as 
thoroughly  in  sympathy 
Avith  these  themes  as 
with  Greek  myths  or  tales 
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ing  in  swift  and  sudden 
majest}'  to  the  porch  of 
the  Virgin's  lowly  home 
has  all  the  severe  beaut}- 
of  old  Tuscan  art.  And 
yet  no  picture  is  more 
thoroughly  modern  in  con- 
ception —  modern  in  the 
marvellous  sense  of 
arrested  movement  which 
makes  itself  felt  in  the 
mighty  angel  who  stands 
there  with  pointed  feet 
and  folded  wings,  not  a 
feather  ruffled  or  lock 
stirred  by  the  swift  descent 
from  highest  heaven, 
modern  too  in  the  trouble 
of  the  Virgin's  face  as  she 
ponders  over  the  heavenly 
message.  On  a  smaller 
scale,  less  striking  but  no 
less  original,  is  the  panel  of 
the  Resurrection  exhibited 
at  Grosvenor  Gallery  four 
years  ago.  Here  the  risen 
Christ,  a  calm,  grand  form,, 
wrapt  in  a  long  blue  robe,, 
stands  in  the  early  dawn 
of  Easter  at  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre  where  solemn 
angels  keep  watch  with 
awe  and  wonder  on  their 
faces  and  Magdalen  turns 
to  gaze  on  the  stranger 
with  yearning  wistfulness 
in  ner  eyes.  Another 
moment  and  she  will  hear 
his  voice  and  fall  adoring 
at  his  feet.  Even  more 
impressive   is  the  roundel 


of  chivalry.  Long  ago  the  mystical  bent  of  his  of  the  Dies  Domini  where  the  great  white  angel 
mind  was  revealed  in  that  inexpressibly  tender  looks  down  upon  us  with  an  ineffable  smile  of 
and  pathetic  drawing  of  Christ  bending  from  the      love  and  pity  on  his  face. 
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It  is  this  spiritual  and  reverent  handling  of 
Christian  themes  which  has  led  Mr.  Burne-Jones 
to  work  such  wonders  in  another  direction,  and  to 
which  we  owe  the  finest  stained  glass  of  modern 
times.  As  long  ago  as  1859  he  designed  a 
window,  illustrating  the 
life  of  St.  Frideswide,  for 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
That  window  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of 
stained  glass.  Henceforth 
the  glaring  colours  and 
hideous  transparencies  of 
Munichglass  were  doomed, 
and  had  ere  long  to  give 
way  to  better  things.  Mr. 
Burne  -  Jones's  superb 
decorative  sense  and  feel- 
ing for  colour  fitted  him 
admirably  for  this  kind 
of  work,  and  since  then  he 
has  supplied  designs  for 
most  of  the  finest  windows 
executed  by  Mr.  William 
Morris.  The  Six  Days  of 
Creation  were  in  the  first 
place  designed  for  a 
stained-glass  window  in  a 
Northamptonshire  church 
as  symbols  of  the  vision 
of  creation  which  broke 
on  the  eyes  of  the  three 
children  in  the  fiery 
furnace.  And  surpassingly 
fine  both  in  design  and 
colour  that  window  is. 
The  three  martyrs  stand 
below  wrapped  in  blue 
robes  with  the  yellow 
flames  leaping  about  their 
heads  and  the  song  of 
praise  upon  their  lips.  And 
above  them,  in  the  upper 
lights  of  the  w'indow, 
are  the  white-robed  angels, 
bearing  in  their  hands 
the  crystal  spheres  which 
tell  of  the  leafy  bowers  and  green  meadows  and 
cool  streams  of  Paradise,  Among  the  artist's  later 
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Nativity  for  St.  Philip's,  at  Birmingham,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable.  Seldom  has  the  story  of 
Bethtehem  been  told  in  more  poetic  language. 
Three  tall  angels  press  eagerly  forward  to  gaze 
on  the  new-born  child  lying  on  the  floor  of  the 
rocky  cave,  and  in  the  air 
above  them  a  whole  flight 
of  bright  spirits  illumine 
the  darkness  of  the 
thicket,  and  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  the  startled 
shepherds  waking  out  of 
sleep. 

But  the  activity  of  the 
artist's  invention  has  not 
been  limited  to  any  one 
sphere.  All  forms  of 
mural  decoration  for 
churches  and  houses  have 
engaged  his  attention. 
Bronze  reliefs,  mosaic 
picture,  gesso-work,  draw- 
ing on  panels  inlaid  with 
gold  and  silver,  tapestry, 
have  all  served  in  turn  to 
express  the  dreams  of  his 
brilliant  and  overflowing 
fancy.  His  grandest  work 
in  mosaic  has  been  the 
decoration  of  the  apse  of 
the  American  church  of 
St.  Paul's,  in  Rome,  the 
largest  and  most  important 
scheme  of  the  kind 
designed  b}'  any  living 
artist.  And  as  a  specimen 
of  the  weaver's  loom  we 
need  only  instance  that 
beautiful  piece  of  tapestr}- 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
designed  by  Mr.  Burne- 
Jones  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Morris,  which  now  hangs 
in  the  Chapel  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  of  which 
both  artists  were  formerl}- 
members.  In  all  these 
different  modes  of  decorative  art  Mr.  Burne-Jones's 
success   is  largely  due  to  his  inviolable  fidelity  to 
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designs  for    church  windows   the  cartoon   of   the      his  theories    of   design,  and   to   the   extreme  care 
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with  which  he  observes  both  the  laws  of  con- 
struction and  the  Hmits  imposed  by  the  capabih- 
ties  of  the  material  in  which  he  works.  For,  as 
friends  and  foes  have  long  ago  recognised,  he 
possesses  in  a  supreme  degree  that  instinctive 
knowledge  of  design  which  is  so  rare  a  quality 
among  English  artists. 

Another  feature  of  his  genius  which  fits  him  in 
an  especial  manner  for  this  form  of  art  is  his 
natural  love  of  symbolic  representation.  He  takes 
the  same  delight  in  allegory  as  the  mediaeval 
painter,  and  neglects  no  detail  which  may  heighten 


and  the  stedfast  gaze  which  overcomes  the  world, 
and  her  twin  sister,  Hope  There  was  Night,  with 
the  fast  closed  eyes  and  dusky  blue  robe,  under 
the  starlit  sky ;  and  bright-haired  Morning,  with 
the  white  mists  trailing  about  her  feet,  and  the 
lighted  torch  in  her  hand  as  she  unbars  the 
eastern  gates  ;  and  Evening,  in  pallid  robes,  floating 
over  the  twilight  sea.  There  were  the  six  Hours 
of  work  and  rest,  lovely  maidens  clad  in  rainbow 
hues,  waking  and  dressing,  spinning  and  feasting, 
playing  music  and  sleeping.  And  best  of  all  there 
were  the  Seasons  :  Spring,  in  the  grass-green  robe, 
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the  significance  of  his  design  or  help  to  complete 
the  thought  which  he  has  to  express.  The  very 
colours  which  he  emploj's,  the  hues  and  folds  of 
his  drapery,  his  skies  and  landscapes  are  full 
of  meaning  and  intention.  Now  and  then  this 
love  of  symbolism  has  found  expression  in  large 
allegorical  compositions  such  as  The  Wheel  of 
Fortune  or  the  Masque  of  Cupid,  but  more  often 
it. has  led  the  artist  to  express"  abstract  ideas  in 
single  figures,  after  the  manner  of  those  old 
Florentines  with  whom  he  has  so  much  in 
common.  Many  of  these  are  still  fresh  in  our 
minds.     There  was  Faith,  with  the  uplifted  head 


with  the  pensive  face,  reminding  us  of  Sandro 
Boticelli's  mournful  cupids ;  Summer,  lovely  as  a 
dream  in  her  gossamer  robe  wreathed  with  roses, 
and  the  blue  forget-me-nots  in  the  water  at  her  feet ; 
Autumn,  robed  in  crimson,  under  the  fruit-laden 
boughs,  but  sad  for  all  she  is  leaving,  and  weary 
of  all  her  gain ;  last  of  all.  Winter,  a  white- 
robed  form,  with  serene  blue  eyes  and  quiet  brows, 
and  an  open  book  before  her,  as  if  she  too  had  a 
message  to  give — a  word  of  hope  for  dark  days. 

Some  of  these  single  figures  are  among  the 
painter's  best  work,  and  the  delicate  charm  of 
their  faces  haunts  us  with  the  magic  of  Lionardo's 
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art.  Hours  and  seasons,  saints  and  vestals, 
Cecilia  at  the  organ,  or  the  Sibyl  at  her  spells, 
the  Roman  virgin  with  her  pure  young  face  under 
her  blue  hood,  and  yellow  Tiber  flowing  beyond, 
the  sweet  English    maiden   with    limpid  eyes  and 


artist,  it  would  seem,  merely  to  satisfy  his  delight 
in  flowing  lines  and  subtle  grace  of  form.  It  is 
the  long,  narrow  panel  known  as  the  Golden 
Stairs,  where  young  girls,  in  varying  '  shades  of 
white  and  ivory  and  soft  grey,  descend  a  winding 
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curling  hair,  and  the  long  white  throat  reflected 
in  the  mirror  behind  her :  they  live  in  our  hearts 
among  the  most  treasured  memories  of  the 
summers  that  are  gone.  These  single  studies 
remind  us  of  another  larger  picture,  painted  by  the 


staircase,  playing  musical  instruments  as  they  go. 
There  was  no  symbolism  here,  no  parable  with 
hidden  meaning,  none  of  the  sumptuous  colour 
with  which  the  painter  is  accustomed  to  feast  both 
eye   and    soul ;   but   for   pure   beauty  of   line  and 
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exquisite  rhythm  it  would  be  hai'd  to  equal  this 
picture.  But  whatever  his  subject,  the  spirit  of 
beauty  is  always  present  in  his  dreams.  All  lovel)' 
things  are  pressed  into  his  scr\nce,  rich  hues,  and 
precious  stuffs,  and  rare  jewels,  and  shining 
metals,  but  most  of  all  birds,  and  flowers,  and 
leaves.  He  paints  the  little  birds  who  sing  in  the 
boughs,  the  kingfisher  of  Pan's  enchanted  garden, 
as  lovinglj-  as  any  old  Florentine  or  Umbrian 
might  have  done.  Blossoms  of  every  shape  and 
hue,  tall  flowering  grasses,  trailing  iv}',  and  bright 
mosses,  apple  and  hawthorn  bloom,  alike  find 
a  place  in  his  pictures.  The  columbine  rears  its 
fragile  cup  at  the  feet  of  Perseus,  blue  irises  bloom 
by  the  iron-bound  cave  where  Danae  is  held  cap- 
tive,   the   ba^'-tree   spreads    its    leaves    of   gloss}' 


green  over  the  white  porch  of  Mary's  home,  and  a 
thousand  flowers  spring  up  in  the  shade  of  the 
tall  lilies  which  grow  round  the  manger  of  Beth- 
lehem. But,  like  the  Florentine  Sandro  of  old, 
Mr.  Burne-Jones  loves  best  of  all  to  paint  roses. 
Some  of  us  remember  his  little  picture,  Love 
Among  the  Ruins,  where  the  wild  roses  blossom 
on  the  bush  bj'  the  side  of  the  happy  youth  and 
maiden,  whose  love  has  sprung  up  amid  these 
memories  of  "  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things.'^ 
And  now  he  has  painted  the  Legend  of  the  Rose 
itself,  the  storj-  of  the  Sleeping  Palace  girt  around 
by  the  Magic  Briar.  After  all  the  fair  and  gracious 
things  which  he  has  given  us  in  the  bygone  years, 
he  has  painted  this  great  series  to  be  the  crowning 
triumph  of  his  art. 


[To  he    continued. 
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^'  Allez-voiis-en  dans  le  iiiidi,  et  vous  vevrez. 
et  fait  tout  plus  grand  que  nature.'" 


(0  jCt^iX^^ 

Vous  vevvez  ce  diahle  de  pays  oil  le  soleil  transfigure  tout 

Alphonse  Daudet. 


INTRODUCTORY. OUR      JOURNEY      TO        LYONS. THE 

CITY    OF    LYONS. 

I  AM  afraid  that  we  did  not  consider  the 
matter  as  seriously  as  we  ought  to  have 
done,  when  we  made  up  our  minds  to  take  a  trip 
to  what  we  vaguely  called  the  South  of  France ; 
wc  meant  to  Nisit  the  Rhone  Valley;  we  meant 
to  sec  something  of  the  wondei"ful  antiquities; 
we  meant  to  cEJDy  ourjclves;  and  to  get,  if 
poesibic,    off   the    beaten    track  of    tourists;    we 


meant  not  to  be  extravagant,  but  we  didn't  mean 
to  rough  it;  we  meant  to  live  well,  and  to  see 
things  pretty  thoroughl}'^,  keeping  a  free  hand,  and 
taking  interesting  places  as  they  might  turn  up. 
Above  all  things,  we  had  no  regular  programme. 

"  We  will  go  straight  to  Lyons,"  Vv'c  said  ;  "  wc 
will  take  first-class  return  tickets  thither.  Th^re 
wc  shall  strike  the  River  Rhone  at  its  most 
picturesque  point,  and  wc  will  leave  the  rest  to 
chance." 

Well,  we  have  enjoyed  ourselves ;  and  we 
purpose  to  present  what  wc  saw  to  the  readers 
of  Atalanta  as  graphically  as  possible. 
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Eight  o'clock  found  us  one  evening  at  Victoria 
Station.  There  stood  the  Continental  express, 
and  the  first-class  carriages  were  tightly  packed. 
We  found  an  empty  compartment,  and  we  inter- 
viewed one  of  the  station-inspectors.  He  wasn't 
exactly  rude,  but  he  swore  that  it  was  engaged, 
and  he  pointed  to  a  board  marked  "  Reserved." 
It  meant  bakhsheesh ;  of  course  it  did,  but, 
though  we  were  travelling  first-class,  we  were 
neither  princes  nor  fools.  So  we  tried  indignant 
language.  The  man  in  the  uniform  grinned,  he 
took  away  the  prohibitive  board,  and  we  had  a 
compartment  to  ourselves  as  far  as  Dover.  And 
then,  as  the  shades  of  night  began  to  fall,  we 
commenced  to 


arrange  our 
tour,  trip,  or 
pilgrimage. 
We  had 
settled  one 
thing,  and  one 
thing  only  : 
we  would  get, 
if  possible,  oft 
the  beaten 
track  ;  we 
would  avoid 
the  well- 
known,  the 
hackneyed, 
and  the  tour- 
ist-trodde  n 
path.  By  the 
time  we  had 
taken   a  peep 

at  the  Medway  (like  Mr.  Wilkins  Micawber, 
"  we  had  to  see  the  Medway "),  we  had  deter- 
mined on  our  route  to  the  Sunny  South  of 
France,  via  Lyons  and  the  Rhone,  and  that  we 
would  go  right  through  without  a  break. 

We  had  just  slowed  round  Rochester  curve,  and 
my  thoughts  were  gliding  naturally  from  Mr. 
Micawber  and  the  Medway  to  Durdles  and 
Rochester,  as  we  passed  the  castle  and  cathedral 
in  the  fading  sunset ;  when  my  companion,  who 
is  always  simmering  with  quotations,  and  with  a 
sense  of  appropriateness  which  I  do  not  always  bogs,  morasses,  and  straightly-cut  artificial  lakes 
share,  muttered  something  about —  formed  by  the  removal  of   the  peat  from   the  bog 

"  The  honeymoon  couples  were  all  locked  in,  below.     It  was   difficult  to    make    out   what    the 

And  the  others  were  fast  asleep."  millions  of  tiny  black  objects  in  rows  really  were ; 


ON    THE    GIRDLE    RAILWAY 


Having  delivered  himself  of  this,  he  coiled  him- 
self up  in  his  corner,  probably  with  the  object  of 
going  to  sleep  himself,  when  suddenly  I  became 
aware  of  his  groping,  with  evident  interest,  for 
some  small  object  in  the  cushions.  Presently  he 
rose  and,  coming  across  the  carriage  to  me,  with 
an  air  of  great  solemnit}^  put  what  it  was  he  had 
found  into   my   hand.       Reader,   it  was   a  small 

grain    of  rice We   looked  at  each   other 

in  the  "  soft  evening  light  "  without  saying  one 
word ;  we  felt  unutterable  things.  After  an 
interval  I  arose,  and  out  of  the  open  window  I 
reverently  cast  that  tiny  grain  into  the  on-coming 
night ;  and,  as  we  settled  down   into   our  corners 

again,  we  both 
felt  that  there 
was  some- 
thing not  alto- 
gether despic- 
able, after  all, 
in  the  railwa}' 
company  hav- 
ing  kept  a 
compartment 
" reserved  " 
until  the  last 
moment,  and 
we  forgave 
those  officials 
at  Victoria  in 
our  hearts. 

We      w'ere 

lucky;    not   a 

ripple    across 

the     Channel 

— not   a  difficulty  at    the    doiiane.      Then  we   got 

a  compartment    to  ourselves,  and,  after  a   snack 

at  the  capital  buffet  at   Calais,    we   curled  up  and 

slept  the  sleep   that  the    traveller-    who  is  going 

twenty-one  hours  on  end,  if   wise,  takes  whe-.i  he 

can. 

One  of  us  woke  at  Abbeville.  It  was  early 
dawn,  the  commencement  of  day,  when,  as  the 
Arabs  say,  you  can  just  tell  a  black  thread  from 
a  white  one.  From  Abbeville  to  Longpre  was  a 
very  thickly-wooded   and   swampy   countr}^  with 
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then  one  saw  the  great  jetty  stacks  of  peat  marked 
with  huge  numbers,  and  it  dawned  on  one  that 
they  were  simply  stacks  of  fuel.  Of  course,  it 
must  be  a  terribly  unhealthy  region,  with  its 
rolling  mists,  but  charming  to  look  at  from  the 
windows  of  an  express  train  at  early  dawn,  and 
the  little  villages  were  picturesque  enough,  but 
even  the  most  enthusiastic  artist  can't  photograph 
when  the  sun  isn't  up,  and  one  is  going  at 
forty  miles  an  hour.  And  then  we  ran  into 
Amiens,  and  the  sun  rose.  .One  of  us  saw  it,  the 
other  said  he  saw  it  too.  We  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  Chateaux  of  Clermont  and  Chantilly,  and,  as 
we  glided  into  Creil,  we  saw  the  usual  extra- 
ordinary collection  of  worn-out  locomotives,  and 
at  5.50  to  the  minute,  we  reached  the  great 
terminus  of  the  Northern  Railway  of  France. 

We  might  have  cabbed  it ;  but  we  preferred  the 
"  girdle  "  railway,  so  as  to  see  a  bit  of  the  Paris 
environs,  though  it  takes  a  little  longer  than  the 
cab,  but  then  it  doesn't  jolt  one  so  much,  and 
though  from  the  Gare  du  Nord  to  the  Lyons  Rail- 
way Station  one  only  sees  unfashionable  Paris, 
yet  it  is  often  picturesque,  and  even  romantic^ 
particularly  the  rampart  view  at  Belleville,  the 
chosen  residence  of  the  Communist  and  Parisian 
rough,  at  the  Bel  Air,  and  on  the  bridge  over  the 
Seine  at  Bercy.  After  a  few  tunnels,  a  run  of 
half  an  hour  at  good  speed  brings  us  into  the 
station  of  the 
P.  L.  M.  Rail- 
way, where  we 
get  some  much- 
needed  break- 
fast, and  have 
to  wait  three- 
quarters  of  an 
hour.  At  8.50 
a.m.  sharp,  the 
horn  is  blown, 
the  whistle 
sounds  a  nd  off 
we  go. 

We  catch  a 
momentary 
glimpse  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower, 
which  through 
the  smoke  of 
Paris  looms  up 


THE    BRIDGE   AT    BERCY, 


just  like  a  huge  factory  chimney— just  as  ugly,  just 
as  unpoetical ;  past  Charenton,  with  its  great 
lunatic  asylum,  and  we  rush  through  Villeneuve  St. 
George,  with  the  River  Seine,  its  pleasure-boats, 
its  suspension  bridge,  its  fishing-punts,  and  its 
pJeasure-seekers ;  but  it  is  here  so  different,  so 
very  different,  and  so  very  inferior  to  our  own 
dear  old  Thames ;  though  from  the  left  window 
of  the  carriage  we  see  an  earthly  paradise  of 
well-wooded  hills  and  pretty  villas  half  hidden  by 
luxuriant  forest  trees,  each  surrounded  with  a 
well-kept  garden,  bright  with  flowers.  The 
country  still  continues  well-wooded  and  dotted 
everywhere  with  ornarrtental  residences  of  more 
or  less  pretentions;  the  villas  grow  fewer  and 
larger,  and  forest  scener}^  at  its  very  best  and 
brightest  renders  the  charming  landscape  still 
more  cool  and  delightful  to  the  eye. 

As  the  country  becomes  more  open,  we  see  the 
first  of  the  many  vineyards  we  are  to  pass  at 
Combs-la-Ville.  Quincey  makes  one  inclined  to 
quote  Moore,  and  say — 

"  And,  oh  !  if  there  be  an  Elysium  on  earth, 
It  is  this,  it  is  this."    , 

And  then  we  burst  into  the  ordinary  agri- 
cultural France,  and  huge  fields  of  grain,  with 
bits  of  forest  and  the  eternal  poplar-bordered 
chaussees.    Do  poplars  whisper  ?    If  so,  what  tales 

the  French 
poplars  must 
have  .  to  tell, 
what  dramas 
they  must 
have  looked 
down  upon, 
what  tragedies' 
they  must 
have  wit- 
nessed on 
these  great 
highroads. 
They  hardly 
shade  the 
white  roads, 
these  long- 
drawn-out  files 
of  dusty, 
poplar  trees, 
but  they 
c 
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make  the  landscape  picturesque,  and  the 
ever-tinkhng  sound  of  their  leaves  tremb- 
ling in  the  slightest  breath  of  air  breaks  the 
oppressive  silence  of  the  weary  ways.  And  they 
mark  out  the  country,  where  forest  is  rare,  and 
hedges  are  not,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
one  sees  nothing  but  cornfields  and  vineyards, 
and  the  poplar  is  a  welcome  sight.  Villages  and 
hamlets  are  few  and  far  between.  The  wheat 
crop  is  evidently  a  heavy  one  here,  and  has  in 
no  way  suffered  from  the  dreadful  spring  that  has 
worked  such  havoc  with  us.  It  seems  strange  to 
burst  at  once  into  summer  after  the  recent 
November-like  weather  in  England  ;  though  what 
strikes  us  with  wonder  is  the  sparseness  of  the 
population.  Again  we  cross  the  Seine,  and  in 
the  distance  we  see  a  bright  vision,  as  of  the 
Clieveden  Woods. 

To-day,  being  Ihe  day  after  the  Fete  Nationale 
(July  14),  it  is  particularly  fortunate  that,  in 
addition  to  the  finest  possible  fine  weather,  we 
see  every  town,  village  and  hamlet,  every  house, 
and  almost  every  cottage,  dressed  with  the 
tricolor. 

From  Bois-le-Roi  are  woods  and  forests,  bosky 
dells,  with  innumerable  varieties  of  well-grown 
trees  and  shrubs  (with  the  French,  arboriculture 
is  happily  not  a  lost  art) ;  here  the  forester  plants 
as  well  as  cuts  down  trees.  Pine  woods  now 
begin  to  crop  up  here  and  there ;  and  we  rush 
through  Fontainebleau  and  catch  glimpses  of  its 
forest,  into  which  we  pass ;  and  here  one  begins 
to   dream   of   our  own  poet's  forest  of  Arden,  the 

''  desert  inaccessible, 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs." 

At  Moret  this  forest  comes  to  an  end,  the 
country  getting  much  more  open,  and  at  St. 
Marames  my  companion  takes  a  snap  photo  out  of 
the  window;  he  is  a  sanguine  man,  and  we  are 
going  at  forty  miles  an  hour.  One  occasionally 
sees  a  barge  or  two  on  the  river,  nothing  else. 
The  locks  and  stone  weirs  here  are  large  and 
very  substantially  built.  Once  more,  large  fields 
and  the  never-ending  chaussc'es  running  for  miles 
parallel  with  the  railway  to  Lyons.  Suddenly  the 
sanguine  man  sighs,  and  looks  very  sad.  **  I  forgot 
to  uncover  the  lens,"  he  groans.  As  a  natural 
consequence  we  have  no  view  of  St  Mammes. 

Here,    at     Villeneuve-la-Guyod,     the      barley 


harvest  is  in  full  swing,  and  the  wheat  is  ripening 
fast.  At  Champigny  we  see  women  at  work  in 
the  fields — a  sorry  sight.  Then  we  come  to  Sens, 
with  its  quarries  and  its  Cathedral,  but  we  catch 
a  mere  glimpse  of  it  as  we  hurry  south.  Just 
above  the  old  town  is  a  magnificent  lock,  several 
hundred  yards  long,  and  a  huge  weir.  Sens  was 
the  place  that  sheltered  Beckett  from  the  wrath  of 
his  Royal  master,  Henry  II.  We  leave  the  Seine 
just  before  getting  to  Sens  at  Pont-sur-Yonne,  and 
we  see  here  that  the  vineyards  are  getting  more 
common.  No  one  seems  to  be  at  work;  there 
are  the  fields,  but  the  inhabitants  haven't  yet 
turned  out.  Perhaps  it  is  on  account  o^  yester- 
day's Fete  Nationale? 

At  La  Roche  Auxerre  the  train  halted  for 
twenty-five  minutes,  and  we  snatched  a  hasty 
lunch — bad,  and  also  dear.  We  detailed  our 
experience  to  the  inevitable  French  bagman,  our 
fellow-traveller. 

"  On  this  line,  monsieur,"  he  said,  "the  thing  is 
to  ask  for  the  table  d'hote  at  if.  50c.  :  they  must 
give  it  you.  It  consists  of  a  good  steak  or  cutlet, 
two  vegetables,  half  a  pint  of  wine,  and 
cheese." 

He  had  had  it. 

So  he  said. 

But  will  this  phenomenally  cheap  and  sub- 
stantial meal  be  ever  served  to  the  hungry  artist 
or  the  thirsty  author?  We  will  set  this  matter 
at  rest  at  the  very  first  opportunity.  Perhaps  the 
bagman  is  but  a^Gallic  Barmecide. 

The  change  of  climate  has  been  something 
extraordinary.  Here  we  are  with  not  only  the 
windows  open  on  both  sides  of  the  carriage,  but 
actually  with  the  small  side  windows  open  as 
well;  we  get  cool,  but  we  also  get  dirty;  our 
hands  are  beginning  to  exhibit  a  fine  metallic 
lustre,  a  patina  as  the  antiquaries  call  it.  We 
have  had  to  give  up  gloves.  Only  to  think  that 
we  were  considerably  exercised  as  to  the  weather 
but  3'esterday.  I  have  a  blazer  in  my  Gladstone 
bag.  I  will  take  to  my  blazer ;  what  do  I  care 
for  the  prejudices  of  society  here  in  the  sunny 
South  of  France?  No  one  knows  me  here  in  this 
hot  place.  Then  I  remember  that  this  isn't  the 
sunny  South  of  France  yet— dreadful  thought. 
How  fearfully  hot  it  will  be  when  it  comes  to 
that.  Still  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  that  I  am 
the  owner  of  a  blazer  and  a  set  of  flannels.     My 
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companion  is  looking  fiercely  out  of  the  window 
at  the  flying  landscape ;  every  now  and  then  he 
slips  out  his  portable  camera,  puts  it  on  the  full- 
cock,  and  stares  at  the  toy  camera  ubscura  on  the 
top,  in  which  a  hundred  miles  of  disappearing 
landscape  are  shewn  the  size  of  a  shilling.    Then 


fast    asleep   already.      What   right  has  he  to   be 
asleep  ?     I  tap  him  on  his  knee. 

**  Where — what  ?  "    he  cries,     "  they're  always 
asking  for  tickets." 
Then  he  yawns. 

"  I  thought  you  wouldn't  like  to  miss 
Tonnerre,"  I  remark,  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. 

"  Tonnerre — urn,  fool  of  a  name 
— bother  Tonnerre." 

I  read  to  him  from  the  guide-book. 
He  begins  to  play  with  his  camera. 

"Tonnerre,"  I  read,  "  is  an  uninterest- 
ing   town     with     a     population     of    five 
I     thousand   four  hundred  and  eighty-nine, 
^^•■|     on  a  steep  slope,  on  the  summit  of  which 
i     stands  the  Church  of  St.  Pierre." 

Just  then  Tonnerre  ccmes  into  sight. 
rhere  is  a  remarkable  church.  Now 
111}'  companion  is  suddenly  galvanized 
He  takes  a  potshot;  the  train  is  slow- 
ing; he  declares  that  he  has    got  it  this 


something  makes  the 
landscape  vanish.  That 
was  a  telegraph-post, 
there  is  one  every  eighty 
yards.  We  will  suppose 
that  he  finds  a  particu- 
larly fine  bit :  will  he 
reproduce  this  fine  bit, 
or  only  a  telegraph-post  ? 
That's   /lis  business,  not 

mine;  but  it's  easy  enough  to  calculate  the 
odds.  How  many  times  does  a  telegraph-post, 
say  six  inches  wide,  go  into  eighty  yards  of  French 
scenery  many  miles  thick  ?  It  seems  easy  enough 
to  do  this  sum.  You  divide  the  eighty  yards 
by  one  telegraph-post,  and  there  it  is.  My  com- 
panion must  have  been    trying  that  sum ;  he  is 


TONNEKRK. 


time.  All  at  once  he  is  deeply  interested  in 
Tonnerre.  "I  wouldn't  have  missed  it  on  any 
account,"  he  says ;  "  it  is  a  most  interesting  old 
place."  He  reads  the  guide-book  account  aloud 
to  me  several  times.  "  We  might  have  stayed  a 
day  at  Tonnerre,"  he  says  regretfully ;  "  it  says 
on  the   ticket   we   can    stay   anywhere.      Nobody 
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knows  anything  about  Tonnerre.  You're  ahva^-s 
in  such  a  hurr}',"  he  says,  and  then  he  drops  off 
again. 

The  vast  cornfields  have  long  ago  disappeared  ; 
we  are  in  a  winecountry  now.  Therearethe  vines, 
irregular  patches  of  them,  separated  b}^  strips  of 
ordinary  crops,  but  never  do  we  see  the  miles  of 
vineyards  only  that  are  to  be  found  in  other 
places.  There's  nothing  poetical  about  the  vine. 
There  is  a  post  some  four  feet  high ;  well, 
there  is  the  vine,  and  there  is  the  post,  and  the 
hop  vine  is  far  more  beautiful  to  the  eye  ;  but 
then  the  vine  is  the  vine,  and  people  will  go 
on  singing  its  praises  till  the  end  of  time,  and 
the  song  of  the  vigneron  will  be  always  popular — 
"■  C'est  la  chanson  du  vigneron, 

Bonum  vinum  cor  hominum  Icetificat. 
Chantez  gloug-gloug-gloug,"  etc. 

Theoretically,  a  vine  should  be  on  a  trellis,  and 
the  ripe,  red  grapes  should  hang  down,  asking 
you  to  pick  them.  The  fact  is  that  grapes  want 
sun,  and  grapes  can't  have  too  much  of  it ;  so 
away  with  the  trellis  and  poetr}',  and  hurrah  for 
the  four-foot  post  and  a  good  vintage.  As  for  the 
stations  here,  and  beyond  Dijon,  they  make  one 
feel  thirsty  merely  to  read  their  names  (Nuits, 
Beaune,  Vougeot,  Romance)  upon  the  walls  of 
the  stations,  and  we  actually  see  the  Cote  d'Or, 
on  which  the  finest  Burgundies  are  grown.  The 
monks  were  the  first  makers  of  Clost  Vougeot. 
The  celebrated  vineyard  was  their  property,  and 
they  never  sold  any  of  the  prince  of  Burgundies, 
they  merely  gave  it  away  to  their  friends  and 
patrons ;  that  is  to  saj',  what  they  didn't  drink 
themselves. 

It  surprises  me  somewhat  to  know  that  the 
Clos  de  Vougeot  consists  of  only  one  hundred 
and  thirty  acres,  that  the  produce  is  but  some  two 
hundred  hogsheads,  and  that  of  this  small 
quantity  of  the  prince  of  wines  there  are  several 
qualities.  That  from  the  top  of  the  hill  is  the 
very  best,  and  when  the  best  is  reached  the 
great  cm  becomes  but  the  ordinary  wine  of 
Burgundy.  The  fact  is  that  the  less  water  the 
wine  gets  the  better  for  the  liquor  it  ultimately 
yields  in  quality ;  of  course  there  are  a  thousand 
and  one  other  considerations,  as  soil,  climate, 
situation,  careful  cultivation,  mode  of  production, 
storage,  etc. 

One  catches   a  glimpse    of  Chalons-sur-Saone, 


close  to  which  town,  at  the  Abbaye  of  St. 
Marcel,  the  romantic  lover  Abelard  breathed 
his  last.  Dijon  is  not  in  our  programme  ; 
it  looked  an  interesting  place,  but  we  are 
merely  passing  tourists,  and  the  emporium 
of  the  wine  trade  has  to  be  left  behind 
unseen  and  undescribed.  Before  reaching  Dijon, 
the  railroad  climbs  from  the  Seine  basin 
and  descends  into  that  of  the  Rhone  and 
Saone.  The  ascent  is  made  gradually,  but  is 
sufficiently  steep,  and  the  line  here  is  a  stupen- 
dous bit  of  successful  engineering;  the  view  is  a 
very  wide  one  on  either  side  of  the  line,  and  is 
grand  in  the  extreme,  but  after  twenty  hours' 
travelling  without  a  rest,  though  one  is  moved  by 
a  magnificent  view,  and  though  one  wonders  at 
the  vast  cuttings  blasted  from  the  solid  rock — - 
though  the  one  tunnel  of  Blaisy  at  the  summit 
of  the  climb  did  cost  ten  million  francs,  it  does 
not  excite  us,  and  we  are  glad  to  begin  the  long 
steep  descent  to  Dijon,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  not 
without  reason  that  the  brakes  are  put  on. 

We  are  both  beginning  to  feel  that  we  have 
had  enough  of  it,  though  we  are  both  old 
travellers.  We  are  hungry,  we  are  tired,  and  we 
are  each  wearing  a  sort  of  mask  of  dirt.  When 
one  is  tired,  and  hungry,  and  very  dirt}^  one  looks 
a  villain.  What  a  wretch  my  travelling  com- 
panion must  be  !  Had  it  only  been  cold  weather 
we  should  not  have  had  the  windows  down.  As 
it  is — well,  we  are  travel-stained,  that's  the  only 
word  :  it  may  be  expressive  and  poetical,  but 
it  isn't  pretty  to  see. 

Our  first  glimpse  of  Lyons  and  its  suburbs 
is  highly  satisfactor3\  There  are  villas,  parks, 
and  gardens,  mansions  and  chateaux.  The 
place  is  wealthy.  Then  comes  the  station,  the 
omnibus.  We  go  to  the  Hotel  Collet,  and  then 
we  scrub,  and  rub  and  souse,  and  at  length  we 
emerge  looking  more  like  the  enthusiasts  who 
had  left  London  twenty- three  hours  before  than 
the  two  grimy  persons  who  arrived  by — well, 
the  Lyons  mail.     It  ivas  the  Lyons  mail. 

We  get  a  capital  dinner,  and  then,  instead  of 
wisely  going  to  bed,  we  sally  out  to  see  L3'ons, 
still  en  fete.  There  is  a  fair  in  the  Place  Belle- 
cour.  The  usual  shows  :  the  magnetic  female, 
the  peep-shows,  steam  merr3'-go-rounds,  on  a 
scale  of  vast  magnificence ;  mild  lotteries,  in 
w^hich  nobody  ever    seems    to    win    anything ;    a 
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theatre  forain,  a  conjui'er ;  in  fine,  all  tlie  fun  of 
the  fair.  Last  night,  Sunday,  for  the  Fete 
Nationale  ;  the  Place  Bellecour  was  illuminated  ; 
to-night  it  is  also  illuminated,  and  crowded.  But 
there  isn't  really  much  to  see  ;  what  there  was 
to  see,  we  saw.  Then,  tired  but  clean,  we  had  a 
bock  of  peculiarlj^  nasty  beer  in  front  of  a  cafe. 
Then  we  retired  to  rest. 

Next  day  we  went  in  for  seeing  Lyons.  The 
Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Fourviere,  which,  from  a 
lofty  hill,  overlooks  the 
city  of  Lyons,  strikes 
one  directly  as  the 
place  to  go  to  for  a 
panoramic  view  of 
Lyons  and  the  region 
round  about. 

The  way  of  getting 
to  Fourviere  is 
sufficiently  original. 
There  is  a  little  cable 
railway  from  the 
town,  and  the  steepest 
bit  of  the  ascent  to 
the  tiny  station  at 
Fourviere  is  done  in 
three  minutes,  and 
costs  butten centimes  ; 
though  why  a  ticket 
for  five  centimes 
should  be  issued, 
fifteen  charged,  and 
five  returned  at  the 
end  of  the  journey,  no 
man  can  tell ;  we 
asked  the  ticket-col- 
lector, we  asked  the 
guard,    we   asked  the 

passengers.  It  wasn't  extortion  ;  every  man 
paid  his  three-halfpence,  and  each  passenger  got 
back  his  halfpenny  on  delivering  his  ticket.  But 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Fourviere  is  not  yet  accomplished.  We  enter  a 
chay-a-bancs  at  the  station,  and,  for  twenty  centimes 
each,  we  are  driven  an  eighth  of  a  mile  to  the 
church — nobody  walks.  Then  we  paid  to  enter 
the  Calvary,  and  find  a  cool,  shady  garden.  The 
principal  monument  is  a  Christ  standing  on  a 
pedestal  over  a  small  fountain,  strange  coloured 
columns,  each  bearing  on  its   top  a  sort   of  taber- 
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nacle  with  figures,  standing  on  either  side.  There 
are  many  of  these  columns,  and  the  foot  high 
figures  in  front  in  the  tabernacles  are  groups 
illustrative  of  the  lives  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin. 
Within  the  church  there  is  little  to  remark.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  ex  voto  offerings,  for  the 
most  part  garish  and  in  bad  taste ;  a  horrible 
odour  is  caused  by  the  burning  of  numerous  com- 
posite candles  at  the  huge  candelabra,  each  with 
four  rows  of  closely-placed  lighted  candles.  A  black- 
robed  sacristan  was 
knocking  them  down 
with  a  sort  of  poker, 
after,  say  an  inch,  had 
been  consumed.  Be- 
low the  row  of  lighted 
tapers  there  was  a 
heap  of  composites  six 
inches  high.  "  Why 
don't  you  let  the 
candles  burn  them- 
selves out  ?  "  said  I  to 
the  sacristan.  "  C'es 
le  reglement,"  he 
replied,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  Outside 
the  church  I  read 
another  reglement; 
it  ran  as  follows : 
"  During  Mass  can- 
dles of  real  wax  only 
may  be  burned  at  the 
altars.  Such  candles 
may  be  purchased  at 
the  sacristy  ;  but  those 
purchased  elsewhere 
may  be  used  if  com- 
ph'ing  with  the  rule." 
I  closely  inspected  the  so-called  picture  of 
the  Virgin  "  by  St.  Luke."  It  was  a  copy  of  an 
old  Byzantine  picture,  which  is  said  to  have  saved 
the  City  of  Lyons  in  the  time  of  a  cholera  epidemic. 
The  picture  much  resembles  an  ordinary  Russian 
icon.  The  frame  is  set  with  sham  emeralds,  but 
there  is  something  strangely  comic  in  the  curious 
little  heads  of  cherubs  which  are  painted  around 
the  picture.  These  cherubs  have  wings  on  their 
heads  as  well  as  the  ordinary  cherubic  fiying 
apparatus.  The  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Fourviere   dominates    the    whole    town     and    its 
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environs,  standing  as  it  does  on  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  cliff,  360  feet  above  the  Saone.  The 
twenty-two  bridges  of  Lyons,  thirteen  over  the 
Saone,  nine  over  the  Rhone,  are  visible,  and  the 
second  city  of  France  lies  at  one's  feet.  Mont 
Blanc,  a  hundred  miles  off,  is  at  times  made  out, 
and  Mont  Pilat.  IVe  could  not  see  these  moun- 
tains, but  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny  were  plainly 
visible,  and  the  mountains,  where  lies 
the  Monastery  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse, 
then  for  miles  and  miles  the  vast  panorama 
of  the  open  country.  The  rivers  Saone 
and  Rhone  are  plainly'  distinguishable  from 
the  colour  of  their  waters,  the  one  being 
yellow,  the  other  a  pale  green.  When  one 
is  making  a  mere  pleasure  trip,  when  one  is 
only  going  to  take,  as  it  were,  a  cursory 
glance  at  a  great  city  like  Lyons,  it  is  impossible 
to  see  everything. 

My  artist  friend  was  alwaj^s  on  the  look  out  for 
"  bits."  He  found  lots  of  bits ;  he  is  always 
finding  bits;  it's  his  business,  and  he  likes 
making  me  stand  in  the  sun,  if  possible,  holding 
apparatus  or  waving  off  the  little  boys.  We  had 
a  capital  breakfast  at  the  little  Hotel  de  Fourviere 
for  two  francs  and  a  half  each,  wine  iiicliideci.  1 
suggested  that  that  lunch  w^as  the  most  interesting 
bit  I  had  had  that  day,  then  Newman  wanted  to 
go  to  look  for  more  bits.  I  arranged  to  go  to  La 
Croix  Rousse  to  see  the  silk-weavers  at  work 
"  Bother  bits,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  he  just  pulls  a. 
trigger;  /  have  to  describe  the  bit."  As  a  rule, 
there  is  nothing  about  Newman's  bits  either  in 
Baedeker,  Murray',  or  the  "  Guide  Diamant."  If 
there  is,  the  bits  cease  to  be  bits,  and  are  no 
longer  picturesque  to  Newman.  He  affects 
sublime  indifference.  He  is  going  to  do  the  thing 
because  it  is  picturesque,  and  because  he  can 
make  me  look  after  his  rattle-traps.  He  says 
that  "  literature  is  the  handmaid  of  art,"  by 
which  he  means  that  /  have,  as  a  sort  of  modern 
Judas  representing  literature,  to  carry  the  bag  for 
him,  Newman,  representing  Art  (he  will  spell  it 
with  a  very  large  A).  I  don't  see  it  at  all.  Here 
we  are  in  the  Montee  Barthelemy.  There  is  a 
man,  a  loafer,  engaged  in  loafing,  in  an  old  door- 
way {there  are  innumerable  doorway's  in  Lyons). 
"  The  Tired  Pilgrim,"  cries  Newman,  as  he 
strikes  an  attitude  in  the  strong  sun.  "He  is  a 
pilgrim,"  he  cries.     "  I  know  he  is.      He  is  going 


to  hang  up  an  ex  voto  in  the  church."  The  man 
begins  to  scratch  his  one  bare  leg  lazily.  Then 
he  smiles  benevolently  at  me.  I  am  given  a 
camera    case    to    hold.      I    am    told   to  attract  the 
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man's  attention.  I  smile  blandly  at  the  man  ; 
he  is  beginning  to  move.  I  pretend  to  feel  in  my 
pocket.  ^^  Attention  !  "  I  crj',  for  the  want  of 
something  better  to  say.  "  The  pilgrim  is  about 
to  get  up,"  shouts  Newman.  "  Keep  him  quiet, 
do."  I  am  in  the  sun,  Newman  is  in  the  shade 
— he  (being  in  the  shade)  can  take  it  coolly ;  / 
(being  in  the  sun)  can't.  W^hat  can  I  say  to  the 
pilgrim  ?  I  have  felt  in  my  pocket — there  are  no 
coppers  in  my  pocket.  The  pilgrim  evidently 
guesses  that  there  are  no  coppers  for  him  in  my 
pocket. 

He  is  about  to  rise. 

I  raise  my  hands  high  in  air.  "  Vive  la 
Repiiblique,"  I  cry. 

But  the  Fete  Nationale  is  over,  the  pilgrim's 
face  drops  into  his  hand.  What  does  he  care  for 
the  Republic?  Here  he  is — Newman  has  got 
him.  Then,  to  crown  his  infamy,  Newman  gives 
the  pilgrim  a  penn3'- ;  he  smiles  at  Newman,  but 
he  only  scowls  at  me. 

We  get  a  nearer  view  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Jean.  It  is  a  Gothic  church ;  most  of  it  is  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  rest  of  the  fourteenth. 
There  are  innumerable  little  niches  that  once 
held  statues.  The  Calvinists  destroj'ed  these;  not 
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one,  no,  not  one  remains.  There  are  gargoyles, 
curious  and  higli  in  air  ;  they  sparedjthese,  perhaps 
because  tliey  were  too  high  to  destroy.  But  the 
church  wants  a  tower,  that  is  against  it.  A  fine  old 
church — distinctly  a  fine  old  church,  and  so  is  the 
adjoining  sacristy  fine,  although  the  faces  of  the 
bas-reliefs  have  been  carefully  chipped  away  ;  but 
where  there  are  so  many  beautiful  buildings, 
where  there  is  so  much  to  see,  and  so  much  to 
interest,  where  it  is  so  very  hot,  and  where  we 
have  only  got  forty-eight  hours  to  stay  after 
making  a  severe  railway  journey,  we  may  per- 
haps be  excused  if  we  bring  our  illustrations  of 
the  City  of  Lyons  to  a  close  with  a  view  of  the 
Pont  de  la  Guillotiere,  which  crosses  the  Rhone, 
and  conducts  one  to  the  quarter  of  La  Guillotiere, 
where  the  poorer  classes  live.  When  we  re- 
member that  La  Guillotiere  is  only  one  of  the 
twentj^-two  bridges  of  Lyons^  it  gives  one  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  metropolis 
of  central  France. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  these  papers  to  describe 
what  might  be  accomplished  by  the  determined 
tourist,  who  is  satisfied  to  see  places  without 
enjoying  them ;  but  as  a  pleasure  trip,  we  shall 
speak  of   only  what  we  saw,    of  what   we   heard. 


and  what  we  learnt,  and  of  what  happened  to  us 
on  our  first  visit  to  the  sunny  South  of  France. 
What  we  might  have  seen  is  another  matter 
altogether.  We  are  not  archaeologists,  we  are 
not  desirous  of  imparting  "  instruction  "  a  la  Mr. 
Barlow,  the  gentleman  who  was  tutor  to  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton.  When  we  see  something  to 
interest  us  we  shall  talk  of  it.  We  are  having  a 
holiday,  we  are  not  prepared  to  suffer  grinding 
torments.  We  even  hope  to  weigh  more  on  our 
return  than  on  our  departure.  I  didn't  weigh 
myself,  Newman  did,  but  he  doesn't  know  that  I 
am  unaware  of  my  own  weight.  I  don't  think  he 
will  weigh  more  when  he  gets  back.  They  say 
there  are  mosquitoes  in  Avignon ;  he  has  a 
mosquito  net,  but — he  doesn't  like  garlic.  They 
use  a  good  deal  of  garlic  here ;  as  we  get  further 
South  they  will  use  more.  The  garlic  and  the 
mosquitoes  will  mortify  his  body.  /  like  garlic, 
and  the  mosquitoes  don't  bite  me. 

We  drove  all  over  Lyons  in  the  afternoon ;  we 
saw,  we  feasted  our  eyes,  and  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  enough  to  occupy  a 
week  in  a  mere  cursory  inspection  of  the  city  and 
its  environs.  Next  day  we  inspected  some  silk 
factories;  they  were  not  in  our  line. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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THE        '       "^ 
QUITE  TRUE  STORY  OF  AN 
OLD  HAWTHORN  TREE. 


Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett, 

Author  of  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy." 


WHEN  it  was  young  it  was  very  happy. 
It  stood  in  the  deep  grass  where  daisies 
and  buttercups  grew,  and  sleepy,  kind-eyed  cows 
used  to  He  under  its  shade,  and  birds  used  to 
build  their  nests  in  its  branches,  and  bring  up 
their  families  and  cuddle  together,  twittering 
when  it  rained  and  chirping  and  singing  on  the 
twigs  when  the  sun  came  out  and  made  the  air 
sweet  with  a  warm,  fresh  earthy  odour,  and 
changed  the  rain-drops  into  jewels  of  all  colours. 

It  was  a  tree  with  an  affectionate  nature,  and  it 
was  veiy  fond  of  the  birds,  and  always  rustled  a 
praise  of  their  singing,  and  tried  to  hold  its 
leaves  close  together  to  make  a  shelter  for  them 
when  it  rained.     It  was  so  kind    to    ever3'thing 


that  chirped  in  its  branches  or  rested  under 
them  that  it  was  a  great  favourite.  There  was 
always  the  greatest  haste  in  the  spring,  in  nest- 
building  time,  among  the  3'oung  couples  to  secure 
the  best  places  in  the  Hawthorn  Tree,  and  some- 
times quite  hast}'  marriages  had  been  known  to 
take  place,  so  that  the  bride  and  groom  might  be 
in  good  time  and  have  the  choice  of  the  nooks 
among  the  branches. 

And  how  sweet  it  was  when  the  pink  and  white 
buds  began  to  peep  out  and  grow  bigger,  and 
pinker,  and  whiter  every  day,  until,  some  fine 
morning,  the  whole  tree  was  a  mass  of  fragrant 
blossom,  and  the  air  all  around  it  was  perfumed. 
Then   the    little   children  used  to  come  to  gather 
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"  the  may,"  as  they  called  it,  and  roll  about  on 
the  grass,  and  dance  and  sing,  and  make  wreaths 
for  their  heads,  and  have  little  feasts  in  the  shade* 
and  enjoy  themselves  until  they  were  tired,  and 
had  to  go  home  and  leave  the  Hawthorn  Tree  to 
the  birds'  twitter  and  the  soft  warm  night  wind 
again. 

When  it  grew  older  and  sad  times  came,  and  all 
was  changed,  even  to  the  very  air  it  breathed,  the 
Hawthorn  Tree  used  to  remember  those  days 
with  an  aching  heart. 

"  Oh,"  it  used  to  sigh  with  all  its  leaves,  "  if 
1  could  only  bloom  again  as  I  did  then,  if  I  could 
only  see  the  children  dancing,  and  see  them  with 
rosy  faces  and  laughing  eyes,  instead  of  always 
so  pale  and  sad  and  dirty.  Everything  is  dirt}' 
now,  even  the  birds  have  soot  on  their  wings,  and 
can't  keep  their  nests  clean." 

The  change  in  its  happy  life  had  come  about  so 
gradually  that  the  Hawthorn  Tree  could  scarcely 
tell  when  first  it  had  begun.     It  had  an  idea,  how- 
ever,   that    the    first   signs    of    it  appeared   on   a 
spring  morning  when    it    had  noticed  j'ears  and 
3'ears  ago  that  the. smoke  of    great  London   town 
seemed  nearer.     It  had   been  very  busy  blooming 
at  the  time,  and  it  was  not  quite  sure   that  it  was 
not  mistaken,  but  later  in  the  year,  when   it   had 
more  time  to  notice,  it  began  to   be   quite   certain 
that  somehow  the  smoke  had  advanced  more  into 
the   countr}'.     This   puzzled   it  very  much   for  a 
long    time  :  it    did    not  know  how  long,  but  there 
came  a  time  when  it  heard  a  sort    of  explanation. 
It  heard  it  from  two  labourers  who  stopped  to  sit 
down  and  rest  under  it  on   their  way  home  after 
their  day's  work.      "  Lunnon  town,"   said    one    of 
them,    wiping    his    brow    with  his    rough    hand, 
"  Lunnon  Town,   it  do  be  growin'  wonderful." 
"  .So  it  be,  man  ;  so  it  be,"  answered  the  other. 
"  A  growin'  and  a-spreadin'  over  all  the   land,' 
said    the   first,  "  whether   it    be    for  good  or  bad 
there's    no    knowin',     but    Squire,    I      hear    him 
swearin'  t'other  day,  and  sayin',  that,  as  buildin' 
was  goin'  on  so  fast  that  a  body  could  taste  smoke 
when    a'    swallowed    his   tankard  o'  ale.     An'  a 
said    'twouldn't    be    no    time    before    the    streets 
would  be  all  round  about  us,  an'  we'd   be  Lunnon 
folks  ourselves.      '  An','  says  he,  '  we'll  have  the 
crops   brought    to  ruin    an'  the    game   drove   off 
an'  everything    murked    up  wi'     black  soot    an' 
cinders.'  " 


This  troubled  the  Hawthorn  Tree  very  much.. 
It  knew  very  little  of  London,  because  it  had  been 
so  bound  down  by  circumstances  that  it  had  not 
travelled,  but  somehow  the  things  it  had  heard  of 
the  great  city  had  given  it  a  terror  of  it.  It 
regarded  it  as  a  great  black  monster  doing  only 
harm  ;  starving  poor  people,  making  rich  people 
careless,  and  worldly,  and  selfish,  harbouring 
thieves,  and  poisoning  the  pure  air  with  its 
smoky  breath.  This  was  not  altogether  a  just 
opinion,  but  then  the  Hawthorn  Tree  had 
lived  a  very  quiet,  limited  life;  an  innocent, 
pure,  country  life,  but  not  a  life  in  which  it 
could  learn  how  to  look  at  all  sides  of  a  sub- 
ject. But  it  had  this  good  quality,  however, 
the  simple  country  Hawthorn  Tree,  it  was 
not  obstinate,  and  set  in  its  opinions;  it 
was  inexperienced  and  ignorant  in  some  ways, 
but  it  was  not  so  ignorant  as  to  think  it  knew 
everything.  That  is  an  ignorance  people  do  not 
recover  from. 

But  it  was  very  much  afraid  of  London,  and, 
indeed,  time  proved  that  it  had  reason  to  be.  And 
it  passed  through  many  sorrows.  The  years  passed 
by — a  great  many  years — and  as  each  year  passed, 
the  dark  cloud  overhanging  London  town  crept 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  sky,  which  had  always 
before  been  fair  and  clear,  began  to  look  as  if  its 
blue  was  dulled.  More  than  this,  the  Hawthorn 
Tree  could  see  not  only  the  dark  pall  of  smoke 
but  chimneys  themselves  which  poured  it  forth. 
Not  only  the  chimneys  of  houses,  but  tall 
chimneys  of  factories  of  all  kinds,  from  which 
volumes  of  blackness  rolled  all  day,  and  some- 
times, it  seemed,  all  night. 

Everything  changed  again  and  again  as  the  years 
went  by ;  the  people  changed  the  fashions  of  the 
clothes  they  wore,  their  very  speech  itself.  Oh, 
the  Hawthorn  Tree  saw  many  sad,  and  many  gay, 
and  many  interesting  things.  The  Squire  who  had 
tasted  the  smoke  in  his  tankard  of  ale  died,  and  his 
son  and  heir  got  into  debt  and  sold  his  estate,  and 
the  trees  were  cut  down  and  the  estate  cut  up  into 
small  pieces  for  building  houses  upon.  And 
the  smoke  and  chimneys  kept  coming  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  the  air  was  not  so  fresh  as  it  had 
been,  and  the  people  who  passed  oftenest  were 
not  rosy  country  farmers  and  their  wives,  but 
sometimes  richly-dressed  people  who  dashed  by 
in    fine    carriages,  and    poorly-dressed   ones  who 
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liad  pale  faces,  and  who  often  looked  hungry 
and  tired.  They  were  all  going  either  to  or 
from  great  London,  and  the  Hawthorn  Tree 
saw  them  all,  and  often  used  to  scatter  its 
blossoms  over  the  pale  ones,  and  sigh  so  with  all 
its  leaves,  that  sometimes  the}'  would  look  up  and 
think  the  wind  had  risen.  "  Oh,  great  London," 
the  Hawthorn  Tree  was  whispering;  "  oh, 
great,  busy,  sorrowful,  dark  London,  do  not  come 
nearer ;  do  not,  do  not."  But  great  London  was 
too  busy  to  hear.  There  was  too  great  a  whirl 
in  its  streets,  the  carts  and  carriages  and  wagons 
were  rumbling  over  its  stones,  [people  were 
hurrj'ing  to  and  fro,  there  was  so  much  noise 
and  pleasure,  and  business  and  sorrow,  how 
could  the  far-off,  sorrowful  rustle  of  one  poor 
Hawthorn  Tree  make  itself  heard  ? 

Then  there  came  a  cruel  day  for  the  Haw- 
thorn Tree. 

It  had  noticed  that  not  far  from  it — in  a  place  it 
could  quite  easily  see — something  was  being  built 
— a  large  building.  Men  were  at  work  constantly. 
At  length  it  began  to  grow  taller  in  one  part  than 
in  another,   much  taller. 

One  day  at  noon  some  men  passed,  talking. 

"  The  factor}^  chimney's  going  on,"  said  one. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  "they  expect  to  finish  it 
and  set  to  work  soon,"  and  they  went  their  wa}^ 

"  It  is  a  chimney,"  said  the  Hawthorn  Tree, 
"  a  factor}'  chimne}' ! '' 

It  was  just  putting  out  its  first  blossoms,  and 
those  that  opened  that  da}'  had  no  pink  on  them 
at  all,  they  were  quite  white. 

By  the  time  the  tree  was  in  full  bloom  the 
factory  chimney  was  finished,  and  then  it  began 
work.  How  the  black  smoke  rolled  out,  and 
darkened  the  blue  sky  and  touched  the  edges  of 
the  fleecy,  snow-white  little  young  clouds  with 
dingy  yellow. 

And,  alas !  it  was  not  long  before  the  Haw- 
thorn Tree  felt  something  begin  to  fall  lightly  on 
its  blossoms,  on  its  fresh  snow-white  and  pink 
innocent  blossoms;  its  lovely,  tender,  fragrant 
blossoms. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  cried,  trembling.  "It  is 
black,  and  like  very  small  flakes  of  black  snow." 
Then  the  cruel  truth  flashed  upon  it. 

"  It  is  soot !  "  it  cried. 

The  Hawthorn  Tree  burst  into  tears. 

"  There  is  a  great   deal   of   dew  this   mornins," 


said  someone  who  stood  under  the  branches. 
Once,  many  years  before,  one  of  the  many  people 
from  whom  the  tree  gained  its  information,  one  of 
those  who  rested  in  its  shade,  had  told  to  some 
children  a  story.  It  was  about  a  great  black 
dragon  which  swallowed  up  everything  beautiful 
that  came  in  its  way,  and  left  behind  it  in  its 
track  only  desolation  and  dust  and  ashes. 

How  often  the  Hawthorn  Tree  thought  of 
that  story  in  the  years  that  came  after  the  soot 
first  fell  on  its  blossoms.  Great  London  was 
the  dragon.  How  it  crept  onward,  how  it 
swallowed  up  the  green  fields,  the  flowers,  the 
trees,  the  hedges  with  the  birds'  nests  in  them, 
the  clean,  countr}'^  roads,  the  cottages  with 
thatched  roofs  and  diamond-paned  windows, 
with  tiny  white  curtains  and  flower-pots  in 
them.  How  it  swallowed  up  the  fresh,  rosy 
children,  and  their  games  and  laughter.  And  in 
its  track  it  left  hundreds  of  dingy  houses, 
hundreds  of  tall  chimneys,  hundreds  of  black, 
close,  ugly  streets,  thousands  of  pale,  hungry- 
looking  people,  some  with  worn-out  faces,  some 
with  cunning,  evil  ones;  some  simply  dull  and 
brutal. 

It  was  not  the  rich  and  gay  part  of  London 
which  had  crawled  out  to  the  Hawthorn  Tree 
and  beyond  it ;  if  it  had  been  so  perhaps  the 
tree  might  not  have  feared  and  hated  it  so  and 
called  it  a  dragon.  It  might  then  have  had 
quite  a  different  idea,  and  have  been  delighted 
with  the  bright,  luminous  world  it  would  have 
seen,  with  the  carriages  and  horses,  the  beauti- 
ful women  and  pretty  children.  But  it  was  only 
the  wretched,  squalid  part  the  Hawthorn  Tree 
saw.  And  after  a  long  time,  when  its  heart  was 
almost  broken,  and  it  really  thought  things  could 
not  be  any  worse,  it  found  out  that  it  lived  in 
what  was  called  the  East  End,  and  in  one  of  the 
worst  and  most  crowded  parts  of  it. 

It  was  a  long  time,  too  long  for  the  Hawthorn 
Tree  to  calculate,  the  months  and  years 
before  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  before  all  the 
air  was  thick  with  stifling  smoke  and  unhealthy 
odours,  before  the  miserable  houses  had  huddled 
themselves  together  into  wretched,  filthy  streets, 
where  wretched,  filthy  people  starved,  and 
quarrelled,  and  fought,  and  suffered,  and  died 
where  little  children  cursed  each  other  as  they 
played,  in  their   rags,   in  the  gutters,  where   their 
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•drunken  mothers  staggered  and  fell  on  the 
pavements  or  on  the  steps  of  the  noisome 
houses,  and  slept  their  horrible  besotted  sleep. 
There  were  alley  ways  and  courts  where  decent 
people  dared  not  go  in  the  broad  day,  and  in  the 
dreadful  rooms  were  packed  together  drunkards, 
.and  thieves,  and  sometimes  murderers  hiding 
from  justice. 

And,  oh,    the    hunger    and    the   pain    and  the 
helplessness  of  the  little  ones  born  there  !     The 
Hawthorn        Tree 
used     to  tremble 
at     the      sight 
of  them  more 
thankt  the 


But  its  blossoms  had  grown  fewer  and  fewer 
every  spring  from  the  first;  they  could  not  live  in 
the  poisoned  air,  and  at  last  there  had  come  a 
spring  when  there  had  been  none  at  all,  and  from 
that  time  the  Hawthorn  was  a  hopelessly  sor- 
rowful tree,  and  if  it  had  not  had  a  kind  heart, 
it  would  have  died  itself.  But  it  struggled  on  in 
the  midst  of  the  dirt  and  misery,  though  it  could 
not  put  forth  as  man}^  leaves  as   it   used   to,   and 

some  of  its  branches 


sight  of 
the  great, 
h  e  a  V  y , 
brutal    men 
who  lounged 
about  or  crept 
•stealthily  round 
■corners  or   bandied 
coarse      jokes       with 

each   other.     They  had  such  ■^''zx' 

pale,  cunning,  old  little  faces, 
with  stunted  bodies,  such  unchildish  ways 
when  they  played  or  fought  together.  They 
were,  most  of  them,  used  to  oaths  and  lies,  and 
tricks,  and  abuse;  the  first  they  were  not 
troubled  by,  the  last  they  were  sharp  at 
slipping  out  of  the  way  of.  They  were  all 
alike  in  one  thing,  however— they  all  liked  the 
Hawthorn  Tree,  black  and  scanty-leaved  and 
•unlike  itself  as  its  troubles  had  made  it. 

"Oh,   if    I    could   only    blossom  for  them!"  it 
used  to  sigh. 


the  struggle  through  a  very  sad,   simple 

story. 

One    morning     there     had     staggered     and 

fallen  under   its  poor  shade  a  little  shuddering, 

sobbing  child,  such  a  thin,  white-faced  little  thing, 

with  such  a  woeful   look  in   its  hungry  blue  eyes, 

and  with  the  marks   of  cruel  stripes  and  bruises 

showing  through  its  rags.     It  lay  and  sobbed  and 

shivered  until   the   Hawthorn   shivered  too,    and 

at  last,  because  it  could  do  nothing  else,  dropped 

two  or  three   of   its    leaves    upon   its  cheek.    The 

child  moved,    and,  by    chance,    the    little    leaves 

fell    into    its    hand.     Who   knows     but    that    all 

the  Hawthorn's  wishing  and  sympathy  had  given 
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the  poor  little  leaves   some  touch    of    the  magic 
charm  of  love  ? 

The  child  looked  at  them  through  her  tears, 
the  rain  had  washed  them  to  a  fresher  green 
than  usual,  and  to  a  child  who  had  never  seen 
the  country  grass  and  flowers,  they  seemed  so 
pretty.  After  she  had  looked  at  them  a  few 
minutes,  she  stopped  crying,  then  she  sat  up 
and  began  to  scratch  at  the  earth  with  her  fingers. 
The  tree  wondered  if  she  were  going  to  make  dirt 
pies,  but  she  was  not.  She  made  little  squares 
of     the     soft      dirt,  and       stuck     the 

old   stems  of  the  ..       leaves     in    them 

Perhaps     some-  J/       times 

wandered 
far  enough 
into    the 
better 


/ 


fully  to  itself  when  at  last  she  went  away.  '*  It 
is  quite  plain  that  I  mustn't  die.  The — the 
children  need  me,  even  though  I  can't  blossom." 
It  would  have  been  cut  down  without  doubt, 
but  that  it  chanced  to  stand  on  a  small  square 
of  ground  whose  owners  were  rich  and  un- 
business-like  enough  to  forget  that  it  belonged 
to  them.  Atone  time  there  had  been  a  sort  of 
wooden  fencing  about  this  piece  of  ground,  but 
this  had  rotted  and  broken  and  fallen  away  here 
and  there,  so  that  there  were  gaps  in  it,  and 
anyone  who  wished  could  make  his  way  in  and 
out. 

Because  it  was  neglected  and  seemed  to  belong 


J- 


part     of     '      ^       " 
the    city    to  ^ 

see   a  square 

or  garden,  and  she  was  trying  to  make  some- 
thing like  it.  She  busied  herself  over  it,  and 
changed  it  again  and  again;  it  was  more 
to  her  than  a  few  tiny  squares  of  dust 
and  a  few  leaves;  it  was  a  new  interest 
which  actually  filled  her  mind  so  that  she  forgot 
her  sorrows.  Did  she  know  that  the  Hawthorn 
Tree  was  watching  her  and  whispering,  "  Poor 
child,  poor  child  !"  She  felt  some  comfort  about, 
her  at  all  events,  and  suddenly  she  put  her  arms 
round  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  rested  her 
sorrowful,  thin  cheek  against  it,  and  looked  up 
in  the  branches,  and  smiled  as  if  at  a  friend. 
"  I  mustn't  die,"  said  the  Hawthorn  Tree  tear- 


to  no  one,  as  the  neighbourhood  became 
worse  and  worse,  this  enclosure  became 
gradually  such  a  hideous  prison  for  the 
poor  Hawthorn  Tree  as  would  in  the  end 
have  been  its  death  if  rescue  had  not  come. 
But  I  must  tell  you  how  this  came  about. 
In  the  dreadful  houses  in  the  filthy  narrow  streets 
and  courts  the  people  who  were  herded  together 
often  had  wretched  refuse  they  wished  to  throw 
away.  A  cat  died,  a  dog,  it  was  easy  to  throw 
them  over  the  rotten  palings  into  the  enclosure; 
a  poor  creature  had  fever  or  small-pox,  and  the 
mattress  on  which  he  had  died  must  be  disposed 
of.  So,  one  dark  night,  it  was  bundled  up  and 
thrown  into  the  enclosure  to  lie  there,  rotted  by 
the  rain  and  sun,  and  beaten  into  chaff  by  the  wind, 
which  scattered  its  seeds  of  plague  in  the  air. 
Drunken  men  and  women  used  to  stagger  into  the 
enclosure  to  wrangle  and  fight  and  fall  into  stupid 
sleep.  Thieves  used  to  meet  there  to  talk  over 
their  plans ;  often  desperate  brawls  arose  which 
ended  in  the  flash  of  a  knife  in  the  air  or  the 
thud  of  a  bludgeon,  and  awful  oaths  and  cries 
which  brought  policemen  and  people  running 
together.      Once     there    was    found     among  the 
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loathsome  weeds  the  striped  dress  of  a  convict 
who  had  escaped  and  changed  his  clothes  liere, 
so  that  he  might    not  be  recognised. 

The  Hawthorn  Tree  remembered  the  night  this 
had  happened.  It  had  been  a  dark,  sultry  night, 
and  the  first  thing  the  Tree  noticed  was  a 
stealthy,  shuffling  sound  as  if  someone  were 
making  his  way  through  a  gap  in  the  side  of  the 
board  fencing  which  was  left  standing ;  then 
heavy  limping  feet  had  dragged  over  the  ground  ; 
there  had  been  the  sound  of  hoarse,  panting 
breathing,  which  had  drawn  nearer  and  nearer 
till  the  breather  stood  beneath  the  Hawthorn 
Tree,  and  then,  with  a  stifled  oath,  he  dropped, 
threw  himself  on  the  earth,  and  leaned  his  back 
against  the  trunk. 

"  It's  dark  enough  'ere,"  he  said ;  "  an'  I  shan't 
have  no  bull's-eye  lanterns  a-flashing  in  an' 
disturbin'  of  me.  They're  not  fond  of  this  'ere 
corner,  them  blokes.  They  leaves  it  to  itself; 
I  shall  'ave  a  chance  to  change  these  'ere  togs  for 
them  I  nipped  from  that  chap  as  'ad  fell  asleep  on 
his  tramp.  They  ain't  swell,  but  they're  less 
conspikyus  than  them  I'm  wearin'." 

He  changed  his  convict's  dress  for  the  poor 
things  he  had  stolen,  and  then  limped  painfully 
away.  He  had  hurt  his  leg  in  making  his  escape  : 
it  was  said  the  next  day  when  his  things  were 
found  that  there  were  spots  of  blood  on  some  of 
them. 

"  Strange  people  sit  under  me  in  these  days," 
sighed  the  Hawthorn  Tree,  "  and  somehow  I 
can't  help  feeling  sad  for  them  all — even  the 
bad  ones.  Perhaps  they  can't  be  good  ones  when 
they  live  here,  and  never  breathe  the  fresh  air  or 
see  anything  blossom." 

But  not  long  after  this  it  found  out  that  there 
were  some  who  lived  there  who  were  good,  but 
it  was  also  true  that  they  had  often  breathed  the 
fresh  air  and  seen  things  blossom. 

Not  far  from  the  loathsome,  barren  plot  of 
ground  where  the  Hawthorn  Tree  lived  its  sad 
life  there  was  a  church.  It  was  an  old  church; 
so  old  that  in  its  records  there  were  the  deaths 
of  some  of  the  first  people  who  had  died  in  the 
Great  Plague  of  London  hundreds  of  years  before. 
It  was  not  a  beautiful  church,  and  certainly  not  a 
fashionable  one;  but  it  had  a  Rector,  and  his 
rectory  was  a  quaint  house  across  the  ^street, 
only     a     short     distance    from     the     Hawthorn 


Tree.  It  ought  not  to  be  considered  a  very 
enviable  thing  to  be  the  Rector  of  this  East- 
end  parish,  but  the  Rector  and  his  young 
wife  were  people  with  strong  and  warm  hearts, 
and  found  their  hands  and  time  full  of  things  to 
interest  them  and  keep  them  busy.  It  would  be 
very  easy  to  write  a  whole  book  full  of  the  things 
they  found  to  do  and  did,  but  I  have  time  to  tell 
only  one  thing,  how  they  became  the  friends  of 
the  Hawthorn  Tree  and  saved  it  from  death  and 
despair.  The  Tree  had  seen  the  Rector  often  as 
he  passed,  and  had  noticed  how  different  his  keen, 
handsome  face  was  from  those  of  the  other 
people  who  went  by.  It  was  the  face  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  though  the  Hawthorn  Tree  did  not  know 
what  a  gentleman  was,  it  could  see  the  differences 
in  the  faces. 

"  He  must  have  breathed  the  pure  air.  He 
must  have  seen  things  blossom,"  was  the  vague 
thought  in  its  tree  heart. 

There  was  alwaj's  a  crowd  of  rough  brutal 
men  about  the  corner  of  the  uncared  for  piece  of 
ground.  As  there  was  nothing  built  upon  it  and 
it  seemed  to  belong  to  nobodj',  the  worst  of  the 
bad  and  idle  ones  got  into  the  habit  of  loung- 
ing, smoking,  and  quarrelling  there,  and  even 
the  policemen  avoided  it.  Drunken  fellows 
staggered  and  squabbled,  shouted  and  maundered 
there,  lads  played  pitch  and  toss,  thieves  bandied 
jokes  about  their  spoils,  and  met  to  plot  and 
talk  their  plans  over.  The  place  was  so  given 
over  to  roystering  noise  and  evil  that  the  more 
decent    people  felt  it  unsafe  to  pass  it. 

"The  place  is  an  ej^esore  and  a  horror,"  the 
Rector  said,  looking  across  the  street  from  his 
study  window.  "  Every  pestilential  thing  is 
thrown  into  it  to  poison  the  air,  that  is  bad 
enough  to  begin  with,  and  the  plague  that 
gathers  about  that  corner  is  the  worst  of  all. 
Something  ought  to  be  done." 

He  and  his  wife  often  said  that  something  ought 
to  be  done,  but  it  seemed  impossible  to  say  what 
could  be  done.  The  poisonous  odours  of  the 
rotting  garbage  which  was  thrown  over  the  rem- 
nants of  tottering,  decaying  palings '  made  their 
wav  across  the  street  to  the  rectory,  and  the 
riotous  groups  with  their  oaths  and  foul  words 
made  it  necessary  often  to  keep  the  windows 
closed. 

"  That    poor    old    Hawthorn    Tree,"    said   the 
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Rector's  wife  one  daj',  "  what  a  horrible,  desolate 
life  for  it !  The  wonder  is  that  it  did  not  die 
long  ago.  And  yet  it  struggles  to  put  out  a  few 
green  leaves  ever}-  3-ear/' 

"  It  is  marvellous  that  an}'  green  thing  can  live 
there,"  said  the  Rector.  "  One  often  wonders  at 
the  courage  of  the  poor  bits  of  plants  that  some- 
how manage  to  live  and  feebly  bloom  in  their 
rough  pots  or  boxes  in  the  windows  of  some 
poor  child  or  woman  living  in  one  room  up  a 
wretched  court." 

One  might  also  fanc}'  that  the}^  had  souls, 
and  longed  to  give  their  bit  of  brightness  as  a 
sort  of  comfort  to  the  miserable  lives. 

The  Rector  looked  very  thoughtful.  He  knew 
those  wretched  courts  and  miserable  lives  so  well. 

"If  that  unholy  spot,"  he  said,  "could  be 
cleansed,  fenced  in,  and  given  up  to  the  poor  old 
Hawthorn  Tree  to  die  peaceably  in — or,  if  the 
poor  thing  might  live,  and  even  have  some  other 
humble  green  thing  near  it — how  it  would  purify 
the  whole  street." 

He  ended  the  words  almost  with  a  start,  as  if 
some  sudden  thought  had  struck  him. 

"  That  they  should  even  see  some  simple  fresh 
thing  putting  forth  its  leaves  and  growing  in  their 
midst  would  be  a  good  thing,"  he  said,  "if  it 
could  onl}'  be — ah,   if  I  " 

And  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  Hawthorn 
Tree's  new  life — these  few  sentences  which 
awakened  a  bold  thought  in  the  Rector's  mind — a 
thought  which  ripened  into  a  bold  plan.  And  the 
Rector  was  not  a  man  to  make  a  plan,  and  then 
not  work  hard  to  make  it  a  reality.  The  Hawthorn 
Tree  did  not  know  anj'  of  the  details  and  would 
not  have  dared  even  to  hope  for  what  afterwards 
came  to  pass  ;  it  did  not  know  how  the  Rector's 
thought  took  shape,  and  how  in  a  few  daj's  he 
was  hard  at  work  developing  his  plan,  and  taking 
his  first  steps,  how  he  went  to  see  this  man  and 
that,  and  talked  to  each  of  them  in  deepest 
earnestness  of  his  poor  East-end  parish,  and  the 
suftering  and  hopelessness  and  crime  in  it,  of  the 
people  who  star\-ed  and  stifled  in  their  dreadful 
streets  and  allej's  ;  of  the  little  children  who  lived 
through  their  helpless  childhood  without  one 
innocent  childish  pleasure  or  joy,  who  never  saw 
grass  or  flowers  or  trees  growing,  being  so  far 
from  the  public  parks,  and  so  uncared  for.  And 
then  he  told  of  the  loathsome  plot  of  ground  and 


the  harmful  rubbish  thrown  on  it,  and  the  odours- 
and  infection  poisoning  the  air.  He  could  tell 
them  what  a  death-trap  and  rendezvous  of 
criminals  it  had  become,  of  the  foul-mouthed, 
riotous  crowd  alwaj's  at  the  corner,  of  its  desertion 
b\-  the  police,  who  felt  the}' had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  and  of  the  murderous  fights  that  went  on  at 
night  under  cover  of  the  broken  palings. 

And  then  he  told  them  of  his  plan,  and  when 
they  smiled  at  it  as  impossible,  he  was  not  dis- 
couraged. There  were  some  who  did  not  smile, 
but,  being  moved  by  his  eloquence  and  earnest- 
ness, listened  with  interest,  and  asked  questions 
and  promised  their  help. 

So  a  few  , months  afterwards  the  Hawthorn 
Tree  saw  a  new  thing  happen.  The  Rector  came 
over  with  some  workmen,  and  these  workmen 
began  to  clear  away  the  heaps  of  filth  and  rubbish 
from  the  piece  of  ground,  and  after  this  had  been 
done  the}"  roughl}',  but  strongly  repaired  the  tumble- 
down fence,  so  that  people  could  not  pass  through 
the  gaps. 

"  Can  it  be  that  someone  has  bought  the 
ground?"'  said  the  Hawthorn  Tree.  "  No  one  would 
want  it  except  to  build  another  dreadful  factory  on, 
with  another  tall  chimney  to  pour  forth  smoke. 
They  will  cut  me  down  before  they  do  anything 
else,  but  I  do  not  care,"  it  added  with  a  sigh,  "  I 
am  stifling  to  death,  I  cannot  blossom,  even  my 
leaves  are  going,  and  children  cannot  come  to  play 
under  me  now." 

But  it  seemed  that  no  one  was  going  to  cut  it 
down  at  once  whether  the  factory  was  built  or 
not,  and  it  could  not  help  noticing  that,  at  least, 
the  air  was  better  and  the  place  quieter.  For 
some  reason  the  policemen  began  to  take  notice 
of  the  corner  and  use  their  authority  when  there 
was  any  loitering  about  or  tendency  to  disorder. 
The  bad  characters  who  had  used  it  as  a  rendez- 
vous found  they  must  keep  away ;  there  was  no 
more  foul  language,  no  more  pitch  and  toss,  there 
were  no  more  drunken  fights. 

"I  am  glad  of  that,  whatever  happens,"  thought 
the  Hawthorn  Tree. 

And  at  last — but  it  was  after  the  Rector  had 
worked  ver}'  hard  indeed  in  all  sorts  of  ways- 
there  came  a  da}'  when  more  workmen  arrived  and 
began  to  work  in  such  a  way  as  made  the  Haw- 
thorii  Tree  quite  sure  its  last  hour  had  come. 
They  t)egan  to  dig  in  the  hard  beaten  earth,  they 


dug  deep  into  it  with  picks  and  broke  it  with 
spades. 

*'  But,  why  don't  they  cut  me  down  first?"  said 
the  poor  sad  tree;  "surely  they  have  forgotten  me, 
and  they  will  do  it  soon." 

The  second  day  the  Rector  came  into  the 
ground  and  stood  among  them  talking  and  giving 
orders,  and  at  last  he  turned  round. 

"  Loosen  the  earth  well  around  the  roots  of  that 


old  tree  ; 

I    want  to 

give      it     a 

chance  to  live," 

he    said.        "It 

has  held  its  own 

bravely      enough, 

poor  old    thing.      If 

it  lives  it  will  be  the 

first       tree       in       the 

garden." 

"The  garden,"  said  the 

Hawthorn  Tree;   "a  garden  ; 

oh  !   what  does  he  mean  ?     A 

chance  to  live !      I  am   not   to 

be    cut   down  !     What   are   they 

going  to  do  ?  " 

It    found  a    reason  for    living, 
as  it    looked  on    day    after    day  and 
istened     and       learned      about      the 
jctor's  plan. 

It  took  time  to  carry  it  out,  a  time 
long  enough  to  allow  much  work  to  be  done, 
to  allow  grass  to  grow,  young  trees  and  flowers 
to  be  planted  and  thrive,  paths  to  be  laid  out,  and 
such  things  to  be  accomplished  as  the  Hawthorn 
Tree  could  not  have  believed  could  ever  be 
done. 

For  the  Rector  had  worked  until  he  had  managed 
with  the  aid  of  those  who  listened  without  laughing 
at  his  plan,  and  indeed  with  the  aid  of  some  who 
had  smiled  at  first,  to  get  possession  of  the  deserted 
ground  which  had  been  a  place  so  awful  and  worse 
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than  desolate.  And  with  the  aid  of  time  and 
wonderful  energy  and  planning  he  had  trans- 
formed it  into  a  fresh,  sweet,  blooming  restful 
place,  where  the  brown  sparrows  twittered,  and 
all  sorts  of  green  and  bright  things  grew,  and 
the  little  children  who  had  never  seen  such 
things  before  came  in  to  wander  about  and  watch 
them  growing  day  by  day,  and  wonder  at  and 
■delight  in  them.  And  the  Rector  called  it  the 
People's  Garden. 

It  seemed  almost  incredible  that  such  a  thing 
could  be  in  such  a  place,  and  be  so  fresh  and 
bloom  and  thrive  so  well.  But  the  Rector  knew 
what  simple  brave  things  would  grow  even  in 
East-end  London  air,  and  he  had  such  things 
planted.  There  were  no  rare  things,  but  they 
were  all  rare  to  the  poor  people  and  the  children 
who  lived  in  the  alleys  and  courts.  There 
was  thick  green  grass,  where  daisies  and  butter- 
cups actually  grew ;  there  were  pretty  humble 
flowers,  and  bushes,  and  small  trees  ;  there  was 
-even  a  little  irregular  pond  made  to  look  quite 
like  a  sort  of  stream,  and  fresh  water  plants 
grew  in  it,  and  there  was  a  little  fountain  to 
cool  and  clear  the  air.  And  on  this  the  Rector 
had  one  or  two  model  ships  and  boats  for 
the  sake  of  the  children,  who,  seeing  them,  would 
have  something  to  examine  and  think  of.  And 
there  was  a  cool,  deep  grotto  built  of  pieces  of 
rock,  and  out  of  its  crevices  ferns  and  creeping 
plants  sprung  ;  and  there  were  seats  where 
people  could  rest  in  the  shade  and  freshness, 
.and  be  quiet.  It  was  wonderful  how  much 
was  made  of  that  one  piece  of  ground,  and 
how  almost  impossible  it  seemed  when  one 
was  in  it  that  this  greenness,  and  sweetness,  and 
calm  could  be  in  the  East-end  of  London,  and  only 
.a  short  distance  from  the  most  dreadful  places. 
It  sweetened  and  purified  all  the  air  about  it,  and 
surely  it  sweetened  and  purified  the  poor  lives  of 
those  who  came  to  it. 

"It  is  for  the  people,"  said  the  Rector,  "  for  the 
tired  ones,  and  those  who  are  ill,  and  for  the 
mothers  and  children." 

And  the  poor  old  Hawthorn  Tree's  almost 
broken  heart  was  healed. 

From  the  first  the  Rector  had  felt  tenderly 
towards  it,  and  had  tried  to  help  it  to  live.  One 
■of  the  first  things  done  was  to  wash  off  with  the 
,hose  its   poor   trunk  and   branches  and  leaves,  to 


free  them  from  the  years  of  smoke,  and  soot,  and 
dust.  The  ground  above  it  was  taken  care  of,  and 
it  was  encouraged  in  every  way  the  Rector  and 
the  gardener  could  think  of.  And  when  it  felt 
and  saw  the  grass  growing  about  its  feet,  and 
leaves  and  buds  putting  forth,  a  thrill  went 
through  its  every  fibre  and  it  gained  new  strength. 
And  one  day  in  the  spring  two  little  country  birds 
who  had  lost  themselves  fluttered  and  twittered 
in  one  of  its  boughs. 

"  One  might  build  a  nest  here  if  there  were 
more  leaves,"  one  of  them  chirped.  "  It's  very 
strange  to  find  the  country  here.  I  think  it  must 
be  the  country.     We  might  be  quite  safe." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  have  more  leaves,"  trembled  the 
Hawthorn  Tree,  though  they  did  not  understand 
it.  "I  am  so  happ}^  that  I  feel  sure  I  shall  have 
more  leaves,  and  perhaps,  oh,  perhaps  I  shall 
even  blossom." 

And  as  the  days  became  warmer  it  did  begin  to 
have  more  leaves,  more  and  more  every  day,  until 
the  birds  began  to  fly  to  it  whenever  they  wanted 
to  twitter  and  rest  and  preen  their  feathers,  and 
the  Rector  passing  by  one  day  with  his  wife 
stood  beneath  it  and  looked  up  with  a  pleased 
smile. 

"  See  how  the  old  Hawthorn  Tree  has 
flourished,"  he  said.  "It  has  grown  quite  young 
again.  And  there — wh}',  my  dear,  there  are  some 
blossoms  !  How  delighted  the  children  will  be  to 
see  them.  The  little  lame  bo}'  told  me  the  other 
day  he  had  never  seen  a  tree  with  flowers  on  it." 
And  he  laid  his  hand  on  its  rough  bark  quite 
tenderly. 

"  I  am  so  happ3',"  whispered  the  Hawthorn 
Tree.  "  The  birds  rest  in  my  branches,  and  the 
grass  and  all  the  flowers  and  leaves  are  my 
friends ;  even  the  little  flags  and  water-reeds  in 
the  little  lake  whisper  and  rustle  kind  things  to 
me.  And  the  little  children  play  about  me  until 
their  faces  are  quite  bright.  Oh,  I  am  glad  I 
tried  to  live  ;  I  am  happy  again." 

The  Rector  did  not  hear,  of  course.  He  thought 
a  little  breeze  was  passing  and  he  lifted  his  hat  to 
enjoy  its  coolness. 

"  I  think  I  shall  put  one  of  the  seats  under  it," 
he  said  ;  "the  children  are  so  fond  of  it,  they  are 
always  clustering  about  it." 

And  he  had  the  seats  put  there,  and  I  have  seen 
them,  for  as  I  have  written  at  the  head  of  the  page, 
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this  is  the  Quite  True  Stoiy  of  a  Hawthoru  Tree  ; 
at  least,  I  think  it  is  the  story  the  Hawthorn  Tree 
would  tell  if  it  could  speak.  The  Rector  took  mc, 
not  so  long  ago,  and  showed  me  his  beautiful, 
wonderful  little  People's  Garden,  and,  as  we  walked 
about  the  paths  and  looked  at  the  fresh,  bravel}'- 
growing  flowers  and  bushes  and  plants,  he  told 
me  how  horrible  a  place  it  had  once  been,  and 
how  he  had  formed  the  plan  to  rescue  and 
transform  it  from  a  hideous  plague-spot  gathering 
all  evil  and  loathsome  things  about  it,  to  a  quiet, 
bright  nook  where  the  poor  people  could  come 
and  find  beautiful,  simple  nature  even  in  their 
dirty  East-end.  And  he  showed  me  the  shaded 
seats  and  the  bath-chairs,  of  which  he  had  two  or 
three,  so  that  the  ill  and  helpless  ones  might  be 
brought  from  their  stifling  garrets  and   cellars  and 


drawn  to  the  dear  little  garden  and  rest  there,  and 
breathe  the  purer  air  and  watch  the  leaves  moved 
b}'  the  summer  wind.  And  it  was  then  he  showed 
me  the  Hawthorn  Tree,  and  told  me  it  had  been 
there  since  there  had  been  fields  about  it,  and  all 
througli  the  long  years  when  it  was  surrounded 
only  by  heaps  of  filth  and  garbage.  And  I  could 
not  help  but  love  and  pity  it. 

"Ah,"  I  said,  "how  happy  it  must  be  and  how 
surprised  to  find  the  grass  growing  about  it  again  ! 
It  must  feel  as  if  it  was  once  more  in  the  countrj^ 
What  sorrowful  years  it  must  have  lived  through, 
and  what  a  story  it  could  tell  !  I  wish  it  could 
tell  it  to  me  !  " 

And  as  I  did  not  know  the  tree  language  and  it 
could  not  tell  it  to  me,  I  tried  to  tell  it  to  myself, 
and  so  I  have  tried  to  tell  it  to  you. 


A     RING     OF     GYGES. 
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BECAUSE  that  Fate  was  kind  to  me, 
I  was  afraid  of  my  kind  fate  ; 
And  flung  my  ring  in  the  blue  sea. 

Where  now  I  stand  and  wait. 
And  storm  and  shine  flit  by  apace 
Over  my  jewel's  resting-place. 
The  appeased  gods  dw-ell  unansweringly  ; 
It  comes  not  back  to  me. 


Now,  am  I  blest,  or  am  I  curst  ? 

More  sad  or  glad  than  the  fabled  king  ? 
Sometimes  I  think  Fate's  best  or  worst 

Were  naught  against  my  ring. 
My  ring,  m}'  ring,  that  held  alway 
Its  illumined  heart  by  night  and  day  ! 
Without  it  I  am  old  and  cold, 
In  ermine  and  in  gold. 


He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time ! 
And  all  the  muses  still  were  in  their  prime, 
When,  like  Apollo,  he  came  Jorth  to  warm 
Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm." 

— Ben  Jonson 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

IT  is  time  in  this,  the  fourth  3'ear  of  our 
Atalaxta's  course,  that  she  should  take  up  the 
brightest  and  most  glorious  fruit  of  all  the  English 
race,  a  fruit  so  divine  and  yet  so  human  that  all 
the  world  presses  forward  to  share  in  it.  We  are 
proud  to  be  akin  to  Shakespeare  by  the  name 
of  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen.  America 
and  all  English-speaking  peoples  have  a  natural 
fellowship  in  devotion  to  his  genius.  Teutonic 
countries  in  their  eagerness  even  claim  the  great 
dramatist  as  belonging  to  them  by  right  of 
universal  sympathy  and  the  kinship  of  nations. 
You  may  hear  Shakespeare  excellentl}^  read  in 
the  original  by  his  lovers  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin, 
as  well  as  in  London  or  York;  you  may  see  his 
creations  upon  the  stage  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  perhaps  somewhat  transmuted,  through 
their  dress  in  foreign  tongues,  but  none   the   less 


the  fact  does  homage  to  their  author.  His  plays 
have  been  translated  into  every  civilised  tongue ; 
the  Moscow  Shakespeare  Societ^^and  the  Bengalee 
student  alike  bear  witness  to  his  fame.  The 
higher  spirits  among  men  everywhere  find  solace 
in  his  works,  a  Tolstoi  looks  for  aid  in  his 
philosophy  of  life,  a  Kossuth  beguiles  the  weari- 
ness of  imprisonment,  and  imbibes  a  splendid 
English  eloquence.  "  There  can  be  no  extrava- 
gance in  saying,"  writes  the  American,  Rev.  H.  N. 
Hudson,  "  that  to  all  who  speak  the  English 
language  his  genius  has  made  the  world  better 
worth  living  in,  and  life  a  nobler  and  diviner 
thing." 

This  genius,  which  attracts  all  from  far  and 
near,  which,  as  his  friend,  Ben  Jonson,  truly 
said,  did  not  belong  to  one  century  alone — 

"  Jle  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for   all  time," 

is  the  more  marvellous  and  mysterious  because  it 
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seems  almost   impersonal.     Who   was   this   man 
who  could  touch   the  joyous   and  the  tragic  sides 
of  humanity  with   equal    truth,   who  explores  the 
deepest    recesses  of  passion,    sorrow,    crime,  and 
bitterness,  who   soars   with    noble   ambition   and 
lofty  deeds,  laughs  with   the   merry,   and   sympa- 
thises with  the  oppressed  ;  in   whose  pages   such 
knowledge,    such    perfect   memory   are    apparent 
that  every  man  claims   him    for   his   own  ?     The 
law^'er  deems  that  he  must  have  been  bred  in  the 
law,  so    full    and  accurate    is    his    intimacj'^   with 
legal  details  ;  the  clergyman  has  no  doubt  that  he 
was  brought  up  in   divinity ;  the   doctor,  that   he 
studied  the  healing  art ;   or  surely    he  might  have 
been  a  soldier  bred  to  knightly  deeds  and  war — so 
close  and  true  are  the  uses  made  of  facts  and  tech- 
nicalities concerning  the  special  professions.    It  is 
a  C2lebrated   question  whether  he  was  a   Roman 
Catholic  or  a  Protestant,  which  it  is  fortunately  as 
unnecessary  to  settle  with  precision  as  it  is  an  im- 
pertinence to  attempt.    He  has  given  us  a  perfect 
gallery  of  portraits.  Portraits?  nay,  they  are  friends, 
living  and  breathing   men    and  women  whom  we 
shall  find  at  one  time  oranother  of  our  lives  face  to 
face,  or  enemies  from  whom,  taught  by  this  noble 
moralist,  we   shall  flee.     The  women   of   Shake- 
speare, who  shall  say  how  sweet,  how  courageous, 
how   coy,  how   feminine    they   are  ?      The    men, 
how   they  range    in    infinite  variety  of   character, 
from  high  to  low,  with  all  the  faults    and   virtues 
of   humanity.      But   of   himself  nothing  appears ; 
he  sinks   self   behind    his   works,   and,    except  in 
the   Sonnets,  where  we   catch  some  glimpses  of 
his  individuality,   he   makes  no   personal    revela- 
tion. 

The  fragmentary  notices  of  .Shakespeare's  life 
that  have  comedown  to  us  are  but  **  outlines,"'  as 
his  indefatigable  historian,  Mr.  Halliwell  Phillipps, 
is  forced  to  acknowledge  ;  the}'  are  insufficient  to 
satisfy  the  eager  desire  to  know  and  realise  the 
being  whose  heart,  intellect,  and  skill  have  left 
such  a  heritage  to  mankind.  We  gladly  learn  in 
what  estimation  he  was  held  in  his  own  time  : 
w^e  treasure  each  rare  scrap  of  information, 
scrutinise  each  legendary  tradition,  make  pil- 
grimages to  the  spot  consecrated  as  his  birthplace 
and  much-loved  home,  and  prize  like  gold  every 
book  or  relic  that  may  have  been  his.  In  all  this 
we  strive  by  means  of  outside  evidence  to  get 
nearer  to   the   Master   whose  marvellous   power 


binds  us  ;  to  understand,  if  it  may  be,  the  influences 
which  moved  him. 

It  is  the  function  of  modern  criticism  to  go 
further,  to  seek  within  these  plays  and  poems 
themselves  facts  that  may  throw  light  upon  the 
great  problem  of  the  poet's  mental  life  and  growth. 
While  reducing  external  facts  to  order,  intelligent 
study  is  brought  to  observe  the  changes  in  form 
and  versification,  the  growth  from  one  form  to 
another,  the  different  mental  habits  shown  forth 
in  a  style  gradually  rising  and  developing  with 
years  and  experience.  This  study  aims  at  coming 
"  into  close  and  living  relation  with  the  individu- 
ality" of  the  poet  ;  it  is  not  to  hinder  our  looking 
at  the  positive  beauty  of  his  work,  but  to  heighten 
it;  and  is  aptly  compared  by  Professor  E.  Dowden 
to  the  study  of  geology  or  anatomy  in  widening 
our  view  of  beauty  in  nature.  "  The  geologist 
and  the  anatomist  see  more,  and  see  a  new  class 
of  phenomena,  which  produce  new  delights." 

How,  then,  shall  we  approach  the  study  of 
our  Shakespeare  ?  a  theme  which  has  worthily 
occupied  scholars,  philosophers,  and  commentators 
innumerable,  dealing  with  it  from  every  point  of 
view. 

Be  not  alarmed  at  this  formidable  array  ;   there 
is  one  qualification  which   tlie    humblest    student 
may  share  with  the  most  learned  scholar — Love  of 
the  man.     So,  the  first  thing  above  all  is  to   read 
Shakespeare  himself,  especially  his  best  plays  (to 
which  the  scheme  laid   down  for  Atalanta  in  the 
coming  year  will  lead).   Perhaps  (and  it  is  well  to 
confess  it)  this  may  be    difficult   at   beginning    to 
those  who  have  never  seen  a   play;  their  imagina- 
tion may  run  easily  along  a   narrative,    but  does 
not  readily  fill  up  the   details   of   a   story   told   in 
dialogue    and  stage  directions.      If    possible,  read 
the  play   also  aloud,    in   characters,    even    if   only 
two   or    three    companions   join;    this   is   of    the 
greatest  assistance  to  realising  not  only  the  course 
of  the  story,  but  the  characterisation.       If    oppor- 
tunity offers,  go  to  see   the   play   acted  ;  even  the 
worst  performance  brings  out  many  parts  for   the 
tj^ro   better  than    mere   reading,  and   to   a    slow 
imagination  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the^  whole, 
which  then  assumes  its  just   proportions.      Then 
can  we  see  how  Shakespeare  held  "  the  mirror  up 
to  nature  "  when  we  understand   that   his  fepre- 
sentations    were    pictures    of    life,  written   in  the 
first  instance  to  be  acted  and  spoken. 
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These  remarks  may  seem  to  belong  to  the 
veriest  ABC;  they  are  suggested  by  the  recol- 
lections of  one  who  had  similar  difficulties,  who 
had,  for  example,  no  conception  of  the  cl>aracters 
of  Caliban  and  his  fellows  ( Tempest)  or  of  the 
delightful  Dogberr}'  and  Verges  [Much  Ado)  until 
they  were  seen  and  heard  on  the  stage.  Shake- 
speare becomes  the  greater  friend  with  age  and 
experience;  in  youth  we  love  him  because  he,  too, 
was  young  and  joj-ful,  romantic  and  tender, 

"  Sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child. 
Warbling  his  native  wood-notes  wild," 

delighted  even  the  studious  youth  o.^  Milton.  We 
tremble  for  the  innocent  Arthur  under  the  cruel 
loss  of  his  eyes  (John),  we  sigh  with  Juliet  and  her 
Romeo,  we  "fleet  the  time  carelessly"  as 
in  the  golden  world  with  Rosalind  and 
Orlando  {As  You  Like  It),  the  fortunes  of 
Miranda,  Perdita,  and  Imogen  inspire  us  with 
breathless  interest;  might  we  not,  too,  have 
been  as  they  ?  Nothing  seems  impossible. 
The  noble  Brutus,  the  great  King  Henry  V.,  the 
grand  Volumnia  fire  young  enthusiasm,  while 
n:any  a  high-strung  passage  fills  the  memory 
with  its  brave  thoughts  or  sweet  music  long  ere 
the  years  of  knowledge  and  experience  teach 
understanding  of  the  poet's  wisdom. 

Read,  therefore,  again  and  again;  make  friends 
such  as  befit  3'our  'age  and  sympathy  among 
his  gallant  company,  and  get  by  heart  your 
favourite  speeches  and  descriptions.  Then  with 
increased  admiration  comes  the  natural  wish  to 
know  the  history  of  the  mortal  who,  like  Homer, 
David,  and  Dante,  bequeathed  immortal  work. 
They  were  not  so  far  above  us  but  that  they  be- 
longed in  part  to  this  earth.  Let  us  study,  there- 
fore, not  only  what  is  known  of  the  life-facts  of 
the  poet,  but  also  something  of  the  social  history 
of  the  age  in  which  he  moved ;  let  us  try  to  live 
again  in  those  times,  to  surround  ourselves  with 
the  customs  and  habits  of  the  men  who  were 
Shakespeare's  fellows,  with  the  thoughts  and 
aspirations  w^hich  urged  men  on  and  filled  the  air 
of  the  Elizabethan  period.  The  trulier  we  get 
into  the  life  of  that  age,  the   more   truly  we   may 

understand  Shakespeare   as   a   man,  and   see  the 

motives  of  his  actions. 

Sprung  from    a    modest   Warwickshire  family 
(born  1564),  his  father    was  a  well-to-do   burgess 


of  a  country  town,  taking  part  for  man}'  j'ears  in 
local  offices  and  duties,  so  that,  as  Mr.  Sidne\' 
Lee  remarks  in  his  delightful  book  on  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  "  from  his  bojdiood  every  detail  of 
municipal  organisation  must  have  been  familiar 
to  the  poet."  Through  his  mother  he  may  have 
derived  the  independent  spirit  and  proper  pride 
which  distinguishes  the  English  yeoman,  for  she 
belonged  to  a  family  as  old  as  the  Conquest.  We 
may  imagine  him 

"  the  whining  schoolbo}',  with  his  satchel. 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
L'nwillingly  to  school," 

at  the  Stratford  Grammar  School,  then  not  long 
renewed  on  its  old  foundations ;  we  may  fancy 
visits  to  the  famous  Coventry  religious  plays  and 
and  to  the  performances  of  notable  companies  of 
players  in  the  Guild-hall  of  Stratford  ;  or  we  may 
follow  him  courting  Ann  Hathaway  at  Shottery ; 
for  these  things  and  for  many  others  we  must  be 
content  to  stand  on  probabilities.  We  know  that 
he  married  before  he  was  nineteen,  that  he  had 
three  children,  one  of  whom,  his  only  son,  died 
while  yet  a  lad.  Whether  he  took  up  any  trade 
or  business  is  absolutel}^  uncertain,  only  we  per- 
ceive that  with  a  young  family  and  a  father  whose 
affairs  were  now  falling  into  difficulties,  the 
pressure  of  straitened  means  must  have  urged 
him  to  his  vocation.  All  this  shows  that  he  went 
through  the  usual  joys  and  trials  of  ordinar}'  folks, 
and  tasted  earl}'  in  life  that  experience  which 
lessons  all  men.  But  the  links  between  this 
phase  of  his  life  and  the  time  seven  years  later 
(1592),  when  we  find  that  he  was  becoming 
known  in  London  among  players  and  authors 
envied  as  a  good  actor  and  Johannes  factotum,  of 
the  stage,  and  appreciated  for  his  writing,  are 
lost  to  view.  In  these  seven  years  he  found  the 
road  to  fortune,  which  did  not  afterwards  forsake 
him.  He  acted  himself,  he  taught  others  how  t& 
act  up  to  nature,  witness  Hamlet's  exordium  to 
the  players  (Act  ii.,  sc.  2) ;  and  in  a  profession 
which,  we  are  told,  was  then  despised,  probably 
because  its  practice  had  become  mechanical  and 
conventional,  he  raised  himself  and  others  too. 
Writing  plays  as  he  wanted  them,  to  supply 
his  high  ideals,  poems,  inspired  by  his  young  and 
noble  patron,  Southampton,  and  "  sugred  sonnets 
among  his   private    friends  "    (Meres,    1598),    he 
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made  friends  and  grew  rich.  Here  in  London, 
near  the  Court  and  the  busy  whirl  of  Hfe,  the 
great  interests  of  the  nation  in  that  glowing, 
stirring  period  must  have  often  touched  the  poet; 
new  books,  news  of  the  last  traveller,  or  of  wars 
abroad,  have  often  supplied  material  for  his 
retentive  memory  and  busy  brain.  He  played 
before  the  Queen,  he  played  before  King  James; 
he  won  golden  words  by  his  "  civill  demeanor  " 
and  generous  fellowship.  Kings  may  be  forgotten, 
but  Ben  Jonson's  lines,  "  To  the  memory  of  my 
beloved  master,  William  Shakespeare,  and  what 
he  hath  left  us"  (1623),  link  the  two  poets  im- 
perishably  together,  testifying  to  the  graces  of 
the  outward  as  well  as  the  inner  man. 

Riches,  fame,  and  London  did  not  alienate 
Shakespeare  from  his  native  place ;  it  does  us 
good  to  think  that  he  made  his  home  there, 
frequently  returning,  spending  his  wealth  on  land 
and  houses  there  (towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 
had  property  in  London  also),  and  finally  settling 
and  ending  his  days  among  his  Stratford  relations 
and  friends  (died  16 16).  Distinctions  of  degree, 
regardless  of  character,  were  marked  in  those  times 
by  lines  more  well-defined  than  now.  Belarius, 
pleading  for  burial  of  the  wicked  Prince  Cloten, 
says — 

"  though  mean  and  mighty,  rotting 
Together,  have  one  dust,  yet  reverence 
(That  angel  of  the  world)  doth  make  distinction 
Of  place  'tween  high  and  low." 

— {Cymbelinc,  Act  iv.,  sc.  2.) 

These  words  were  penned  several  years  after 
their  autlior  had,  no  doubt  with  justifiable  pride, 
attained  the  acknowledged  place  of  "  William 
Shakespeare,  Gentleman.'"  Higher  than  that,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  he  could  never  go ;  he 
might  justly  feel  that  he  had  a  right  to  such 
"  reverence "  as  the  title  then  commanded,  and 
there  is  a  satisfaction  in  the  thought  of  the  well- 
earned  rest  and  the  rounded  life  which 
harmonises  with  the  impression  of  his  mind  and 
character  drawn  from  his  later  plays. 

Mind  and  character :  these  are  the  highest 
things,  these  are  what  we  seek.  When  we  have 
learned  to  love  our  Shakespeare  we  return  to  him 
again  and  again  ;  and  now  it  is  that  we  thank- 
fully accept  a  guide  which  years  of  faithful  study, 
sympathetic   knowledge,  and   industry    have    but 


attained  in  bringing  to  the  present  generation. 
This  is  the  chronological  method.  To  read  his 
works  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written, 
piecing  out  external  with  internal  evidence,  gives 
unity  to  our  ideal  of  the  wondrous  mind  which, 
planted  at  a  brilliant  period  of  our  history,  was  so 
apt  at  seizing  on  the  materials  round  him.  It 
lets  us  see  that  he  was  truly  a  man  of  will  to  pro- 
gress in  his  Art,  unconsciously  expressing  the 
ever-widening,  ripening  character.  Shakespeare 
as  a  whole  is  now  our  interest,  not  merely  his 
plays  detached  or  confusedly  grouped  together, 
and  our  gratitude  is  due  to  those  "  who,  in  the 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  poet's  manner  of 
writing  verse,  have  found  an  index,  trustworthy 
in  the  m.ain,  to  the  true  chronology  of  the  plays." 
Professor  Dowden,  whose  fine  sense  has  seized 
this  natural  mode  of  criticism  the  most  effectively, 
says : — 

"  Fortunately,  the  succession  of  Shakespeare's 
writings  (although  it  is  probable  that  neither 
external  nor  internal  evidence  will  ever  suffice  to 
make  the  chronology  certain  and  precise),  is 
sufficiently  ascertained  to  enable  us  to  study  the 
main  features  of  the  growth  of  Shakespeare  as  an 
artist  and  as  a  man.  We  do  not  now  place  A 
Midsiuiuuer  Night's  Dream  and  The  Tempest  side  by 
side  as  Shakespeare's  plays  of  fairyland.  We 
know  that  a  long  interval  of  time  lies  between  the 
two,  and  that  if  they  resemble  one  another  in 
superficial  or  accidental  circumstances,  they  must 
differ  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  difference 
between  the  youthful  Shakespeare  and  the 
mature,  experienced,  fully  developed  man." 

We  therefore  group  together  his  plays  for  study 
in  the  coming  year  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
indicate  the  order  in  which  they  were  written, 
and  in  a  measure   their  relation    to    one   another. 

We  cannot  linger  upon  the  early  pieces  like  Titus 
AndronicKS,  plays  by  other  hands,  on  which,  in  his 
early  days,  he  tried  his  altering  pen.  He  found 
plaj^s  and  shows  a  popular  amusement,  he  found 
men  writing  and  contriving  them,  old  ones  might 
be  re-adapted  or  improved  ;  and,  beyond  the  jingle 
of  rhyming  speech,  there  was  the  new  form  of 
blank  verse,  an  instrument  that  he,  too,  could  play 
upon.  He  soon  cast  off  old  trammels,  and  shone 
out  in  his  first  four  plays  of  original  comedy; 
among  these  are  the  bright,  satirical  Love's  Labour 
Lost   and    the    lovely  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
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You  cannot  break  up  the  continuous  whole  of  his 
life,  but  the  three  words,  Early,  Middle,  and  Later, 
may  express  the  marked  differences  between  his 
work,  which  reflect  three  stages  of  life,  and  mark 
three  advances  of  each  class  of  play.  Earh- :  as 
a  3'oung,  light-hearted  man,  full  of  love  and  wit, 
striking  out  in  his  own  line,  yet  still  adhering  in 
part  to  old  models ;  thus,  besides  comedies  and 
poems,  taking  up  the  kings  of  the  house  of  York 
and  the  love-griefs  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Middle  : 
coming  to  understand  the  world  and  men,  he  took 
up  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  writing 
two  historical  plan's  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
(corned}').  His  two  great  plays  of  middle  tragedy, 
Jidius  Ccesar  and  Hamlet,  works  of  deliberate 
thought  and  study,  were  written  in  between  the 
series  of  later  histories  and  comedies.  Filled  with 
energ}^  and  fuller  power,  he  poured  his  rich 
humour  and  poetic  insight  into  his  work,  possibly 
working  on  several  plaj's  together ;  the  flower  of 
his  comedies  belongs  to  this  Later  time.  Othello, 
Lear,  Macbeth,  and  three  other  tragedies,  belong 
to  the  later,  and,  in  some  respects,  finest  period 
of  his  activity ;  and  these,  in  the  gravity-  of  their 
view^  of  life,  connect  themselves  with  the  four 
beautiful  Romance  plaj's — the  last  of  his  important 
works,  which  include  that  crowning  gem  of  Shake- 
speare's genius  and  noble  philosophy,  the  Tempest. 
More  than  to  indicate  this  principle  of  study  can- 
not here  be  attempted.  Each  play  has  its  own 
peculiar  beauties,  which  find  cause  and  place 
under  its  rule.  The  virtues  of  the  poet  and  the 
man  reign  over  all;  truth  to  nature;  power  of 
rendering  character,  varied  yet  consistent  in  each, 
often  b}-  means  of  but  a  touch ;  love  of  hearty 
genial    humour,    scorn     of     meanness,   generous 


nobility  of  purpose  ;  love  of  beaut}-  in  the  natural 
world,  flowers,  sunshine,  birds,  and  beasts,  which 
make  us  feel  that  he  was  truly  of  his  country-; 
seeing  all  that  was  good,  not  blind  to  the  evil  in 
the  world,  but  compelling  it  at  his  command  to 
retire  to  its  right  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things. 

The  spell  that  Shakespeare  exercised  over  his 
contemporaries  is  testified  b}'  many  notices ; 
none  is  more  interesting  than  the  lines  hy  an 
unknown  L  M.  S.  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition 
of  1632,  who  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter : — 

"  A  mind  reflecting  ages  past,  whose  cleare 
And  equall  surface  can  make  things  appear 
Distant  a  thousand  years,  and  represent 
Them  in  their  livel}-  colours'  just  extent  .   . 

What  poets  faine 
At  second  hand,  and  picture  without  braine, 
Senseless,  and  soul-less  showes" 

this  writer   declares  he  brought  to  life,   and  gave 

"  A  stage 
(Ample  and   true  with  life)  voice,  action,  age"; 

and  describes  graphically   the   power  his  art   had 
over  the  spectators, 

"  Now  to  move 
A  chilling  pity,  then  a  rigorous  love, 
To  strike  up  and  stroake  down  both  joj'  and  ire  ; 
To  steer  th'  affections,  and  by  heavenl}-  fire 
Mould  us  anew.     Stolne  from  ourselves—" 

With  this  tribute  from  the  old  "  friendly 
admirer  of  his  endowments  "  let  us  join.  Stolen 
from  ourselves  into  the  higher  regions  I  This  was 
Shakespeare's  end ;  he  could  not  aim  at  more. 
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I-^Give  a  sketch  of  Shakespeare's  life,  distinguishing  facts  from  probabilities,  and  bring  in  such 
plays  as  are  dated. 

Books  for  Study. — "  Shakespere  Primer,"  "  Shakespere's  Mind  and  Art,"  both  by  Dr. 
E.  Dow^den ;  "  Stratford-on-Avon,"  by  Sidney  Lee.  The  Glohe  edition,  and  the  Leopold  Shakespeares 
(in  this  the  plaj^s  are  arranged  chronologically). 

Plays  Selected  for  November.— Early  Comedy.     Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Comedy  of   Errors, 
Love's  Labour  Lost,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 


SEARCH    QUESTIONS    IN    ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 


To  what  Knights  do  the  following  descriptions  refer  ? 

(i)  "  And  armoured  all  in  forest  green,  whereon 
There  tripped  a  hundred  tiny  silver  deer, 
And  wearing  but  a  holly-spray  for  crest 
With  ever-scattering  berries,  and  on  shield 
A  spear,  a  harp,  a  bugle." 

(2)  "  But  his  strong  helm  of  mighty  cost 

Was  all  with  burnished  gold  emboss'd  ; 

Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest, 

A  falcon  hover'd  on  her  nest  ; 

E'en  such  a  falcon,  on  his  shield, 

Soar'd  sable  in  an  azure  field  ; 

The  golden  legend  bore  aright, 

'  Who  checks  at  me,  to  death  is  dight.'  " 

(3)  "High  on  a  nightblack  horse,  in  nightblack  arms, 

With  white  breast-bone,  and  barren  ribs  of  death.' 

(4)  "  His  shield  was  all  of  gold  so  red, 

And  therein  was  a  boare's  head, 

A  carbuncle  beside  ; 
And  there  he  swore,  on  ale  and  bread. 
How  that  '  the  giant  shall  be  dead, 

Betyde  what  betyde  !  '  " 


II. 

Who  were  the  Seven  Families  who  lived  together  in 
the  utmost  fun  and  felicity  in  the  Land  of  Gramblamble, 
by  the  side  of  the  great  Lake  Pipplepopple  ? 


III. 

What  story  does  De  Quincey  say  that  he  "  always  has 
admired,  and  always  shall  admire,  as  the  very  best  of  all 
human  stories"  ? 

IV. 

Of  what  heroine  are  we  told  that : — 

"  Her  mind  was  busy  with  early  joys, 
Her  golden  treasures  and  golden  toys  ; 
The  golden  doll  that  she  used  to  hug  ! 
Her  coral  of  gold,  and  the  golden  mug, 

Her  godfather's  golden  presents  ! 
The  golden  service  she  had  at  her  meals, 
The  golden  watch,  and  chain,  and  seals, 
Her  golden  scissors,  and  thread,  and  reels, 

And  her  golden  fishes  and  pheasants." 

V. 

In  what  books  do  the  following  characters  appear  ? — 

1.  Hyacinth   Clare.       2.    Edna  and  Letty  Kenderdine. 

3.  Blanche  Amory.  4.  Grace  Harvey.  5.  Rosamond 
Vincy.  6.  Ethel  May.  7.  Polly  Milton.  8.  Mrs.  Proudie. 
9.  Catherine  Morland.     10.  Helen  Darley. 

VI. 

Give  the  writers  of  these  works  :     i.  Mogg   Megone. 

2.  The  Temple.     3.  The  Ballad  of  Edwin  and  Angelina. 

4.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale.  5.  The  Man  of  Feeling. 
6.  The  King's  Quair. 

VII. 

Give  the  name  and  date  of  the  earliest  work  known  to 
have  been  printed  in  England. 


Answers  to  be  sent  in  by  October  15  ;  they  should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent,  R.U.,  at 
18,  New  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  should  contain  full  name  and  address  of  competitor. 
Man}^  answers  are  received  without  either.  Prizes  of  Two  Guineas  and  One  Guinea  are 
awarded  Half-yearly.       All  readers  of  Atalanta  may  compete. 


ANSWERS    TO    SEARCH    QUESTIONS    (SEPTEMBER). 


"  Well,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  Miss  Pratt,  "what  do  you 
think  of  my  travelling  equipage  ?  I  may  well  say  I'm 
come  through  thick  and  thin  to  get  to  you.  At  one  time 
I  assure  you  I  thought  you  would  never  have  seen  me 
but  in  my  coffin — and  a  great  mercy  it  is  it's  only  a 
hearse."     (Miss  Ferrier.     The  Inheyitance.) 

II. 

I.  Dombey  and  Son.  2.  Nicholas  Nickleby.  3.  Oliver 
Twist.  4.  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  5.  Our  Mutual  Friend. 
6.  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  7.  Bleak  House.  8.  Pick- 
wick Papers.     9.  David  Copperfield. 

ni. 

I.  Sweet-peas.  (Keats.  /  Stood  Tip-toe,  etc.)  2.  The 
tuberose.     (Shelley.     The  Sensitive  Plant.)     3.  Buttercup. 


(R.  Browning.  Home  Thoughts.)  4.  Crocus.  (Tennyson, 
CEnone.)  5.  Snowdrop.  (Sidney  Dobell.)  6.  Primrose ; 
cowslip.  (Milton.  Lyctdas.)  7.  Daffodils  ;  violets. 
(Shakespeare.     The  Winter's  Tale.) 


IV. 

In  A  Mortal  Antipathy,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


A  sharp  sword.      A  green  banner  wrought  with  one 
white  lily  stem.    A  white  shield.    (Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

The  Staff  and  Scrip.) 

VI. 

I.  Mrs.  Barrett-Browning.     The  Romaunt  oj   the  Page. 
2.  Jean  Ingelow.     Divided. 


THE      ART     OF     PLEASING. 


AMONG  the  favours  which  the  three  mystic 
sisters  who  attended  on  the  goddess  Venus 
were  said  to  be  able  to  bestow  were  "Arts  of 
Pleasing."  We  will  therefore  call  the  subject  of 
our  paper  "  The  Art  of  Pleasing." 

Does  the  title  bring  a  frown  of  contempt  on  the 
face  of  some  young  student — strong  in  theories, 
ologies,  and  all  the  knowledge  which,  in  our  youth, 
we  middle-aged  women  thirsted  after  in  vain  ?  If 
so,  dismiss  it  with  the  certaint}^  that  the  unlettered 
ones  envy  you  your  opportunities  ;  they  rejoice  in 
your  intellectual  triumphs  ;  and  if — as  I  am  trj'iug 
to  do — a  word  of  warning  is  given,  it  is  because,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  we  see  the  time  fast 
approaching  when  within  the  grasp  of  women  will 
be  the  possibility  of  perfection. 

Now,  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  One  of  the 
chief  charms  of  girlhood  is  youth.  I  know  no 
more  irritating  anomal}^  than  a  priggish  young 
girl ;  one  who  despises  the  liberty  of  nonsense, 
the  privileges  of  irresponsibility  ;  one,  and  let  this 
be  whispered  in  the  ear,  who  never  speaks  before 
she  thinks.  "But,"  says  some  j^oung  romp,  "it 
is  all  this  I  am  reproved  for."     True,  it  may  be  so, 


but  the  reproof  is  given  in  the  same  spirit  of 
correction  which  3-ou  apply  to  3'our  kitten,  who, 
because  it  has  been  up  to  mischief,  must  have  a 
few  pats,  which  3'ou  take  care  shall  not  hurt  it, 
and  then  a  good  hug  because  it  was  so  fascinating 
in  its  naughtiness.  "  Wicked  little  thing  ;  it  knew 
all  the  time  that  it  was  doing  wrong,"  and  you 
shake  3'our  finger  at  penitent  puss,  and  try  to  look 
very  severe,  so  that  you  may  hide  your  smile. 
Well,  dear  little  Miss  Mischief,  this  is  very  much 
as  your  elders  feel  towards  you — indulgent  to 
those  faults  which  spring  from  the  head,  and  are 
the  outcome  of  youth  and  exuberance  of  spirits. 
Time,  they  know,  will  remedy  all  this.  You  will 
soon  reach  an  age  when  3^ou  will  be  occupied,  and 
engrossed  in  gaining  the  knowledge  which  is  to 
fit  you  to  take  your  share  in  the  battle  of  life. 
And  now  let  us  suppose  that  that  period  is 
reached  ;  3'ears  have  followed  swiftl}^  one  on  the 
other,  and  the  3'oung  girl  we  started  with  is  already 
arrived  at  the  sapient  age  of  seventeen.  She  has 
made  good  use  of  her  opportunities,  her  intellect  is 
well  developed,  her  mind  thoroughly  trained,  she  is 
competent  to   intelligently  discuss   most   subjects 
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with  any  educated  man  she  comes  in  contact  with  ; 
and  where  is  the  man  who  will  not  eagerly  seek 
such  a  companion  ?  // — and  I  would  write  the  if 
in  capital  letters — while  perfecting  her  education 
she  has  also,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  been 
cultivating  "  the  art  of  pleasing."  Softl}',  softly, 
cjniical  young  reader.  You  are  wrong  in  supposing 
the  sole  meaning  of  this  to  be  *'  getting  yourself 
up"  and  thinking  of  nothing  but  dress  and  finery, 
although  a  certain  regard  to  personal  attractions  is 
far  from  being  beneath  the  care  of  cultured  women, 
from  whom  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  harmonj^ 
in  mind  and  body.  The  books  we  love  we  wish 
to  see  well  bound — the}'  teach  us  no  more  if 
they  are  tattered  and  dog-eared.  So  with  girls  : 
their  heads  are  not  better  stored  because  their 
hair  is  in  disorder,  neither  can  a  subject  be  more 
cleverly  mastered  by  wearing  an  eccentric  or  ill- 
fitting  costume.  Vanity,  said  to  be  the  besetting 
sin  of  our  sex,  is  not  confined  to  the  adornment  of 
the  body,  and  the  girl  who  adopts  some  ugly 
dowdy  dress,  that  she  may  announce  how  superior 
she  is  to  the  followers  of  fashion,  puts  herself  on  a 
level  with  the  small  conceited  mind  which  has  no 
higher  occupation  than  thinking  about  frocks  and 
bonnets.  The  desire  to  look  her  best,  to  make  the 
most  of  the  material  gifts  bestowed  by  nature 
upon  her,  is  spontaneous  in  every  girl  ;  therefore 
do  not  force  vanity  away  from  its  original  channel, 
but  merge  the  weakness  in  the  art  of  pleasing,  and 
it  will  not  serve  you  ill. 

Well  !  now  our  ideal  girl  being  daintily 
apparelled,  and  fair  to  the  beholder,  we  take  an 
upward  stride  and  mount  to  our  next  grace — the 
grace  of  manner.  I  feel  that  this  portion  of  our 
subject  needs  ver}'  delicate  handling.  I  am  going 
to  advance  an  opinion,  about  which  there  ma\'  be 
much  argument,  and  which  of  necessity  must  be 
rather  one-sided,  because  those  I  address  cannot 
possibljr  have  seen  those  to  whom  I  refer.  I  mean 
the  girls  of  my  day.  My  opinion  being  that,  taken 
as  a  whole,  girls  then — many  of  them  empty- 
headed,  ill-taught  victims  of  a  faulty  system  of 
education — had,  notwithstanding,  better  manners 
than  the  girls  I  now  see. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  natural  independence 
in  speech  and  action  which  follows  on  all  pro- 
gress and  freedom  ;  that  independence  I  would 
not  lessen  by  the  paring  of  a  nail  ;  indeed, 
I    greatly    doubt    whether    those    who    are    free 


to  read  whatever  they  choose,  to  ride  in 
whatever  they  please,  to  go  to  concerts, 
lectures,  parties,  without  a  chaperone,  to  even 
travel  at  home  or  abroad  with  no  other  guide  but 
their  own  sweet  will,  set  as  high  a  value  on  this 
liberty  as  those  do,  who,  in  their  youth,  felt  the  fret 
and  fetter  of  continual  restraint.  Not  so  much 
individual  restraint,  as  the  restraint  which  it  was 
then  thought  advisable  to  impose  on  all  well 
brouglit  up  girls.  These  girls — returned  home 
'^finished"  from  boarding-school — spent  their  time 
in  working  cross-stitch  patterns  of  lilies  and  roses 
as  big  as  cabbages,  practising  on  the  piano  their 
"airs  with  variations,"  singing  such  ballads  as 
"  Will  you  love  me  then  as  now,"  ''Dearest,  then, 
I'll  love  thee  more,"  cop^'ing  chalk  studies  of 
heads,  feeble  drawings  in  pencil  or  in  water-colours. 
Yes,  we  shudder,  and  we  agree  that  it  was  indeed 
a  terrible  murdering  of  time.  Girls  of  the  same 
age  and  rank  of  life  are  now  at  high  schools,  at 
colleges,  at  Girton,  Newnham,  studying  science, 
history,  classics,  mathematics,  or — do  they  prefer 
the  arts — all  is  taught  with  the  same  thoroughness. 
Happy  state  !  in  which  woman  is  being  fitted  for 
the  position  for  which  she  was  created,  to  be  the 
helpmate,  the  companion  of  man.  So  long  as  the 
defects  of  education  placed  a  wide  gulf  of  separa- 
tion between  the  sexes,  fellowship  in  its  true  sense 
could  not  be  enjoyed.  Now  that  that  is  bridged 
over,  an  intelligent,  well  educated  young  woman 
is  on  a  level  with  an  intelligent,  well  educated 
young  man.  A  position  for  any  girl  to  be  proud 
of,  if  to  its  lustre  is  added  the  practice  of  feminine 
graces,  and  not  the  weakness  of  striving  to  become 
poor  copies  of  the  man,  whose  intellectual  equal 
she  claims  to  be.  The  girls  of  my  generation, 
weak  as  they  were  in  learning,  shone  in  the  arts 
of  pleasing,  which  include  the  cultivation  of  kind- 
ness, courtesy,  deference,  and  all  that  refinement 
of  behaviour  the  lack  of  which  casts  a  shadow  on 
many  young  Minervas  of  the  present  day.  Surely, 
to  climb  the  tree  of  knowledge,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  women  to  divest  themselves  of  that  charm  of 
manner,  which  for  ages  has  been  one  of  their 
chief  attractions. 

A  girl  can  be  perfectly  self-reliant  without 
assuming  an  air  of  "  I'm  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
myself,"  which  puts  to  flight  not  only  all  offers  of 
protection,  but  all  desire  to  protect.  The  lack  of 
consideration,    the  want   of  respect  which    seizes 
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on  seats,  retains  comfortable  chairs,  and  elbows 
on  one  side  those  whose  years  double  their  own, 
jars  on  sensibility  and  destroys  sympathy.  Truly, 
I  believe  that  most  of  the  girls  who  practise  these 
manners  have  become  totally  blind  to  their  want 
of  good  breeding  and  courtes}-.  It  is  not  for  them 
this  article  is  written,  but  for  the  man}-,  the 
far  greater  number  of  sweet  lovable  young  girls 
who,  as  I  grow  older,  have  each  year  more 
interest  for  me. 

Seeing  the  good  gifts  that  are  now  within  the 
reach  of  women,  I  want  them  to  grasp  these  ever^^ 
one,  3'et  not  let  go  their  hold  of  those  graces  and 
virtues  which,  for  the  happiness  of  domestic  life, 
are  equally,  if  not  more,  essential.  The  old 
proverb  says  "  111  weeds  grow  apace  ;"  so  with  ill 
manners.  Familiarity  is  a  sad  leveller  ;  we  soon 
cease  to  be  shocked  with  that  which  we  frequently 
see,  and  thus  the  door  is  opened  to  a  great  danger. 

Many  raise  a  cry  that  women  are  being  over 
educated,  that  their  intellects  are  being  developed 
at  the  sacrifice  of  feminine  graces  and  duties.  It 
is  for  you,  dear  young  readers,  to  prove  the  fallac}' 
of  this  argument,  by  combining  in  your  own 
persons  the  possession  of  much  knowledge  with 
the  arts  of  pleasing. 

Louisa  Parr, 


E.  NORRIS'S 

The  Baffled 
Conspirators 
will  be  a 
favourite 
among  new 
books.  It  is 
published  b}- 
Spencer 
Blackett.  The 
Baffled  Conspirators  is  a  sort  of  delicate  comedietta. 
Four  men  agree  to  form  a  Mutual  Protection 
against  Marriage  Societ}',  each  one  promising  to 
consult  the  others,  and  abide  by  their  verdict 
for  at  least  six  months  before  becoming  engaged. 
The  real  object  of  the  amalgamation  is  to  protect 
two  of  the  members  against  the  fascinations  of 
a  certain  siren,  Lad}'  Belvoir.  Out  of  these 
materials  a  ver\-  amusing  and  charming  stor}-  is 
woven.      It   is  farcical,  but  not  over  much  so,  and 


its  plot  gives  scope  for  that  light,  graceful  vein   of 
humour  so  especially  Mr.  Norris's. 

The  Blind  Musician,  Sergius  Stepniak  and 
William  Westall  (Ward  and  Downe}^),  is  a  verj- 
realistic  adaptation  from  the  Russian.  It  is  a 
psychological  study  of  the  feelings  and  mental 
development  of  a  bo}'  blind  from  his  birth. 
The  translation  is  extremelj'  graceful,  but  owing 
to  a  certain  lack  of  incident,  the  narrative  is  at  times 
a  little  monotonous.  Regarded  purely  as  a  stud}', 
however,  the  book  is  in  its  wa}^  very  highly 
finished,  and  the  pathetic  picture  of  the  blind 
child  is  drawn  with  a  master's  hand.  Struggling 
through  darkness  both  natural  and  spiritual,  the 
soul  of  the  musician  at  last  finds  escape  from  a 
miser}'  that  has  almost  maddened  it,  and  light  and 
healing  come  through  the  beneficent  touch  of 
music.  The  man  who  thought  himself  shut  off 
from  his  fellow-creatures  finds  he  has  no  incon- 
siderable part  to  play  in  the  world's  great  drama. 


HE  following  letter  on 
the  all-engrossing  subject 
of  the  "Forgotten 
Graces  "  was  overlooked  in  the 
September  number.  It  will 
fitly  end  this  most  interesting 
discussion. 

"Dear  Brown  Owl, 

"Please  excuse  an  old 
Crow  adding  a  few  remarks  to 
your  wise  saws,  but  I  am  so 
*  afraid     Professor    Douglas     is 

o-oing  to  have  the  best  of  the  argument,  when  all 
the  women  folks  know  he  is  wrong,  and  the 
'  Indignant  One '  right,  that  I  must  put  in  one 
word  ;  convinced  as  I  am  that  my  centenary 
experience  must  win  the  day. 

"  The  fact  is.  Professor  Douglas  has  not  found 
the  real  blue-stocking,  by  any  means.  He  will 
have  to  look  for  the  retired,  studious  girl,  who 
does  not  mimic  her  brother,  but  helps  him — yes, 
helps  him  !  Ask  him,  and  he  will  probably 
confess  that  he  owes  his  success  at  school  and 
at  the  university  to  the  sympathy  and  assistance 
he  has  received  at  home — not  from  father,  he  is 
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too  busy  to  trouble  about  such    trifles,   but  from 
mother  and  sister. 

So  girls,  learu  all  j'ou  can,  because  you  are 
the  helpmate  of  man,  whether  you  are  married  or 
single.  If  you  care  for  someone's  affection,  hide 
your  learning  till  it  is  wanted,  for  men  will  be 
entrapped  b}'  sentimental  idiots  before  they  dis- 
cover a  true  gem.  Yet  even  if  3'ou  become  only 
Aunty,  never  fear  ;  the  nephews  will  want  3'ou  to 
smooth  their  path  to  learning,  and  will  love  you  ; 
your  advice  will  be  sought  by  all,  in  matters 
homely  as  well  as  booky.  So  believe  me,  dear, 
and  study. 


A 


"Ax  Old  Crow." 


MY  R.'s    lines  will  be  appreciated  b}-  all  the 
victims  of  an  inclement  season. 

FOR  SEPTEMBER,   1890. 

UMMER,  summer,  tardy 
guest. 
Where  are  now  3'our 
blushes  ? 
June  long  since  out- wore 
her  best — 
Paid     oft'     all     her 
thrushes. 

Grand    July    set  all  her 
state 
Ready      for      your 
glances  ; 
Long  laid  by  her  lily  plate — 
Tarnish'd  all  her  branches. 

August  left  his  opened  gate — 

Chilly  with  his  waiting  ; 
Sat  him  down  beside  his  grate, 

Bent  on  emigrating. 

Summer  !  so  at  last  you're  here 

Staying  with  September  ! 
Shall  you  take  another  year 

Lodgings  with  November? 


NGLISH  girls  will  read  with 
interest  a  j'oung  French 
lady's  account  of  the  life  and 
education  of  a  French  girl  at 
the  present  day. 

"  Formerl}^    it    was     the 
fashion  in  good  families  to 
have  the   girls   educated   in 
convents,  where  they  spent 
^\^:'C/,.^;  eight  or  ten  years  of  their 
y^j^  childhood  and  youth,  coming 
to  their  owm  homes  once  a 
month  for  two  days,  and  for  two  months  during  the 
summer  holidays.    But  of  late  French  mothers  have 
begun  to  find  out  that  the  best  place  of  education 
for  a  girl  is  her  home.     So  girls  are  kept  at  home 
and  generally   follow  that  what   we   call  '  cours '  ;, 
that  is  to  say,  they  go  two  or  three  times  a  week 
to  a  lady  who  has  a  big  appartement  in  a  large 
house,  and    with   the  help    of  professors,   either 
ladies    or    gentlemen  —  gentlemen    only    for    the 
higher  classes — directs   their  studies.      The  girls- 
have  lessons  to  prepare  at  home  and  tasks  to  do. 
The  lessons  are  recited  and  the  tasks  given  back, 
both  of  them  giving  the  pupils  a  right  to  a  certain 
amount    of  marks.     She   who  gets    the    most   is 
'  premiere '  ;    it   is    a    very    great    distinction    and 
much  thought  of  by  pupils  and  parents,  especially 
by    the    latter,    and    in  very  fashionable    'cours,' 
where  the  mothers,  in  very  elegant  dresses,  come 
to    accompany   their    daughters    and    stay    there 
during  the  whole  business,  every  one  of  the  girls- 
may  expect  to  be  '  premiere  a  son  tour.' 

"Those  '  cours'  taking  place  only  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  a  governess  is  given  to  the  young 
girls  to  help  them  in  their  tasks  and  lessons  and 
make  up  for  what  cannot  be  done  there  for  lack  of 

time. 

"  The  girls  follow  other  '  cours '  too,  music, 
drawing,  dancing  '  cours,'  always  attended  by  their 
mothers  or  governesses,  who  stay  there  all  the 
while  watching  the  different  proceedings. 

"When  the  young  lady  is  about  seventeen  her 
mother  will  take  her  with  her  to  pay  visits,  and 
unless  there  may  be  some  other  young  ladies  in 
the  house  she  goes  to,  the  young  lady  is  not 
expected  to  talk  much. 

"  Then  the  girl  will  be  taken  to  '  grand  dinners.' 
If  she  happens  to  be  seated  between  young  gentle 
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men  she  may  have  a  nice  chat,  provided  the  latter 
begin  talking  on  subjects  familiar  to  her — litera- 
ture, theatres,  pictures,  exhibitions,  etc.  A  witty 
girl— and  rather  a  great  many  are  to  be  found 
amongst  French  young  ladies — can  enjoy  herself 
niccl}^  After  dinner  both  ladies  and  gentlemen 
go  to  the  drawing-room.  The  young  ladies  of  the 
house  will  hand  round  cups  of  black  coffee  and 
small  glasses  of  liqueur. 

"Young  ladies  do  not  meet  ver}^  often  together 
as  in  England  ;  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  there  are 
neither  tennis-parties  nor  tea-parties  ;  another  is 
that  both  mothers  and  daughters  go  to  parties 
rather  with  tlie  thought  of  getting  a  husband  than 
with  the  thought  of  really  enjoying  themselves. 
At  least,  mothers  are  wevy  eager  about  getting 
their  daughters  married.  The  latter  wish  for  it 
nearly  as  eagerly,  because  of  the  freedom  and 
larger  scale  of  enjoyment  which  the  married  life 
offers  to  young  French  ladies. 

"  A  3'oung  French  ladj'  who  is  not  over  fond  of 
excitement,  finds  in  her  own  family,  in  the 
tender  cares,  caresses,  and  love  of  her  parents, 
and,  maybe,  in  the  fine  dresses  and  every  kind 
of  finery  she  is  sure  to  get,  satisfaction  enough 
to  make  her  wait  patiently  for  the  larger  enjo}'- 
ments  of  a  married  life.  As  a  young  lady  she 
will,  of  course,  be  always  attended  b}'  her  mother 
or  father  or  elder  brothers  wherever  she  goes ; 
but  they  don't  mind  that  in  the  least,  and  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  behave  and  walk 
properly  in  the  streets  if  they  were  alone. 

"  Since  the  *  Lycees  de  filles  '  have  been  founded 
— there  are  about  twenty-three  in  France  for  the 
present — a  greater  freedom  is  given  to  young 
ladies.  But  the  girls  w^ho  attend  the  classes  in 
these  lycees  belong  more  to  the  '  bourgeoisie  '  Ihan 
to  the  '  gentlefolks.'  There  are  three  *  Lycees  de 
filles  '  in  Paris,  but  only  a  very  few  girls  go  there 
without  being  accompanied  by  a  servant  or  an}' 
person  of  their  family,  and  if  the  parents  cannot 
go  w^ith  them,  or  give  them  someone  to  attend 
them,  the  '  directrice  '  of  the  lycee  must  know  of 
it,  as  she  would  not  allow  any  girl  to  leave  the 
school  alone  if  the  parents  have  not  sent  her  word 
to  this  effect. 

**In  the    other   towns    of   France  where  those 


lycees  exist,  '  en  province,'  as  we  Parisians  call  the 
part  of  France  which  ^5  not  Paris,  all  the  families 
who  send  their  daughters  to  the  l3-cees  have 
agreed  together  to  let  them  go  and  come  back 
alone.  So  a  new  generation  is  springing  up  that 
will  be  accustomed  from  childhood  to  depend  on 
themselves,  and  put  more  trust  in  their  own 
powers  of  knowing  what  is  right  and  what  is  not 
right,  and  of  acting  according  to  it.  French  girls 
are  as  fond  of  freedom  as  English  girls,  and  I  dare 
say  in  a  few  years  the  whole  system  of  '  hot- 
house '  education,  what  French  people  pic- 
turesquely call  education  en  serves  chaiides,  will 
have  considerably  altered,  and  will  be  making 
place  for  a  more  rational  one." 


Si.MiLAR  letters,  with  regard  to  German,  Russian, 
Danish,  Spanish,  or  any  other  foreign  girl-life, 
would  no  doubt  interest  my  readers.  Such  letters 
can  be  inserted  from  time  to  time. 


N  answ'er  to  several  correspondents, 
the  illustration  which  an  Art  Paper 
gives  scope  for  makes  it  far  more  easy 
to  introduce  it  into  the  pages  of 
Atalanta  than  a  similar  one  on  music. 
The  Art  Paper,  with  the  addition  of 
its  many  illustrations,  can  be  made 
beautiful  and  pleasing  to  all. 
The  musical  paper  appeals  but 
to  a  limited  class.  Papers  on 
music  w'ill,  however,  appear 
w^henever  opportunity  offers. 
It  is  delightful  to  learn  that  the  Brown  Owl 
department  of  the  magazine  is  appreciated.  I 
should  like  in  the  Year,  which  commences  in 
this  number,  to  make  it  more  than  ever  a  medium 
of  communication  between  the  readers  of  Atalanta 
and  its  Editor,  also  a  means  of  communication 
between  the  readers  themselves  ;  so  I  invite  letters 
not  only  bearing  on  the  subject  specially  under 
discussion,  but  on  all  matters  of  interest  to  girls. 
When  possible  these  letters  shall  be  inserted,  or 
comments  made  upon  them. 

L.  T.  Meade. 
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/'^H,  do  you  remember,   sa}-, 

Junes  long  fled  ? 
How  the  golden  sunshine  laj^ 

On  your  golden  head  ? 
All  sweet  wafts  and  murmurs  blent 

O'er  the  sense  would  come  ; 
Oh,   the  rich  sweet-william  scent. 

And  the  drows}-  hum ! 

All  the  sk}'  was  built  of  blue, 
Rain  could  never  fall ; 

All  the  glad  world  looked  to  you, 
King  and  core  of  all. 

Every  daisy  laughed  and  stirred, 
Pleased  to  have  you  near  ; 

Every  sparrow  kept  a  word 
For  your  private  ear. 

Gone  away  I      Gone  away  I 
Summers  now  are  cold, — 

Shall  we  find  you  there,  one  day, 
Lost   Junes  of  old  ? 


IMOGEN. 


jMks.   Molesvvorth. 


CHAPTER  III. 


A      FRIEND     IN      NEED. 


IT  is  sometimes  almost  worse  to  arrive  too 
soon  than  too  late.  In  the  latter  case  you 
have  at  least  the  certainty  of  being  expected,  and 
even  if  people  are  cross  and  irritated  at  having 
been  kept  waiting,  still  your  place  is  there  for 
you — there  is  no  question  about  it.  Above  all,  if 
the  case  be  that  of  arriving  on  a  first  visit,  I  for 
one  should  prefer  the  risk  of  the  disagreeables 
attending  a  tardy  appearance  to  the  far  from 
improbable  humiliations  consequent  upon  turning 
up  prematurely.  Not  to  speak  of  the  positive 
inconveniences  of  no  carriage  at  the  station,  or  no 
room  for  you  in  the  one  that  may  have  come  to 
fetch  some  other  guest  by  the  previous  train  to 
your  orthodox  one,  there  is  the  blank  look  on  your 
hostess's  face —  "more  for  luncheon"  it  seems  to  say, 
and  the  extraordinarily  uncomfortable  announce- 
ment that  your  room  is  not  quite  ready — will  be 
so  directly,  but  "  the  so-and-so's  only  left  this 
morning,  and  the  house  has  been  so  full,"  and  a 
sense  of  outraged  and  scurrj'ing  housemaids  when 
it  is  suggested  that-  you  -should  just  "leave  your 
wraps  in  the  dressing-room  till  after  luncheon." 
The  visit  must  develop  into  something  extra- 
ordinarily agreeable  which  succeeds  in  entirely 
living  down  the  annoying  contrariety  of  such  a  debut. 
It  was  unfortunate,  most  unfortunate,  that  the 
Wentworths'  visit  to  Grey  Fells  Hall  should  have 
been  inaugurated  in  this  uncomfortable  way. 
They  were  not  expected  at  Cobbolds,  the  small 
station  five  miles  oft',  but  the  nearest,  nevertheless, 
till  four  in  the  afternoon,  whereas  it  was  barely 
twelve  o'clock  when  they  found  themselves,  their 
boxes  and  their  bewildered  attendant  stranded  on 
the  platform  in  a  drizzling  rain  and  biting  north- 
•country  wind,  absolutely  at  a  loss  what  to  do  and 


whither  to  betake  themselves.  How  had  they 
managed  it,  you  may  well  ask,  for  the  journey  from 
London  to  Cloughshire  is  a  matter  of  some  six 
or  seven  hours  even  by  express  train,  and  the 
travellers  had  not  started  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  This  was  what  had  happened.  In  an  evil 
moment  some  mischievous  imps  had  suggested  to 
Mrs.  Wentworth  the  expediency  of  "  breaking  the 
journey  "  seven-eighths  of  the  way,  or  thereabouts, 
at  a  country'  town  where  a  cousin  of  hers  was  the 
wife  of  the  vicar. 

"  They  wmII  be  so  delighted  to  see  us,"  she 
said  to  Imogen,  when  Imogen,  not  unnaturally, 
demurred. 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  see  them,  not  the  very 
least  bit  in  the  world,  mamma,"  she  said.  "  It 
will  be  such  a  nuisance  to  undo  our  things  for  one 
night  when  they're  all  nicely  packed,  and  my  new 
frocks  will  be  so  crushed — two  days  instead  of  one. 
And  very  likely  we'll  get  into  the  wrong  train  or 
something,  the  next  morning,  just  when  Mrs. 
Helmont  has  told  us  exactly  what  time  to  leave 
London  and  all  about  it." 

But  in  Mrs.  Wentworth,  for  all  her  gentleness — 
and  it  was  genuine,  not  superficial — there  was  a 
curious  touch  of  obstinacy — obstinacy  in  this  in- 
stance grounded  on  a  strong  motive  which  her 
daughter  did  not  suspect.  The.truth  was  she  was 
dying  to  show  off  Imogen — Imogen  in  the  freshness 
of  her  beauty  and  her  new  clothes — to  the  old 
school-friend,  whose  small  means  and  large  family 
prevented  from  often  enjoying  such  sights.  And 
Mrs.  Wentworth  pleased  herself  by  taking  credit 
for  the  pleasure  she  believed  she  was  unselfish  in 
giving.  "It  will  brighten  up  poor  dear  Henrietta  to 
hear  of  all  we  are  doing  as  well  as  to  see  Imogen," 
she  thought,  not  reflecting  that  the  advent  of  a 
party  of  three  in  an  already  over-crowded  parsonage 
would  entail  considerable  trouble  and,  indeed, 
expense  to  their  entertainers. 
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She  enjoj-ed  it,  however,  whether  "  Henrietta  " 
and  her  husband  did  or  not.  And  Imogen  made 
herself  ver}'^  happy  with  the  children,  especiall}'-  the 
big  boys,  though  she  disappointed  her  mother  b}^ 
not  in  the  least  posing  as  a  "  come-out  "  fashionable 
young  woman,  and  gave  Colman  an  hour  or  two's 
unnecessary  stitching  by  tearing  the  skirt  of  her 
pretty  new  travelling  dress. 

So  far,  however,  no  great  harm  was  done.  That 
was  reserved  for  the  next  morning,  when  on 
consulting  the  time-table  at  the  early  breakfast  for 
his  guests'  benefit,  w^orthy  Mr.  Stainer  made  the 
appalling  discovery  that  the  train  by  which  they 
were  expected  at  Cobbolds  did  not  stop  at  Maxtou, 
their  present  quarters  ! 

"  What  was  to  be  done  ?  " 

"No  matter — stay  till  the  next.  It  gets  to — 
stay,  let  us  see — yes,  it  gets  there  at  six.  Plenty 
of  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  I  suppose  these 
smart  friends  of  yours  don't  dine  at  soonest  till 
half-past  seven,"  said  the  vicar. 

"Oh,  not  till  eight,  certainly,"  said  Mrs. 
Wentworth  with  a  faint  touch  of  reproach.  "  But 
I  don't  know — the  evenings  are  drawing  in  so,  and 
it  is  so  cold.  No,  I  think  we  had  better  go  by  the 
earlier  train  you  mentioned,  reaching  Cobbolds  at  — 
when  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Somewhere  between  eleven  and  twelve,"  Mr. 
Stainer  replied.  "Well,  as  3'ou  like,"  for  a  glance 
from  behind  the  tea-urn  had  warned  him  not  to 
press  the  guests  to  stay  over  another  luncheon,  "of 
course  you  know  best.  But  3'ou  will  have  to 
hurr3\     Shall  I  telegraph  then  ?  " 

"  You  are  very  kind — yes,  please,  at  once.  It  is 
some  miles  from  the  post-office  I  fancy,  but  that 
won't  signif}' — I  can  settle  about  the  porterage 
when  I  get  there,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth  airily, 
though  not  without  some  internal  tremors. 
"  Mrs.  Helmont  will  be  all  the  more  pleased  to 
have  us  sooner  than  she  expects." 

Blissful  ignorance  !  The  Fells  was  a  good  seven 
miles  from  the  telegraph  office,  and  there  was  a 
standing  order  that  unless  telegrams  were  doubl}' 
dubbed  "immediate,"  thej^  were  to  be  confided 
to  the  groom  who  rode  over  to  fetch  the  afternoon 
letters — an  arrangement  known  of  course  to  the 
habitues  among  the  Helmont  guests,  as  belonging 
to  which  Mrs.  Wentworth  gave  herself  out. 

Thus  and  thus  did  it  come  to  pass  that,  as 
described  over  the  page,  a  forlorn    group  of  three 


shivering  women  was  to  be  seen  on  the  uncovered 
platform  of  the  little  w'ay-side  station  that  drear}-, 
drizzling  November  morning. 

"  There  must  be  a  carriage  for  us,"  said  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  "there  has  been  heaps  of  time  for  the 
telegram  to  reach  them.  You  maj'  be  sure  thej'' 
would  send  a  man  on  horseback  with  it." 

"All  the  same  there  just  isit't  a  carriage  nor 
the  ghost  of  one.  I  told  you  how  it  would  be, 
mamma,"  said  Imogen,  unsympathisingl}-. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  felt  too  guilty  to  resent  the 
reproach.     Suddenly  came  the  sound  of  wheels. 

"  There  now,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  believe  it's 
coming.  Can  you  see,"  she  went  on  anxiousl}', 
peering  out  from  the  very  inefficient  shed-like  roof, 
which  was  the  onl}''  shelter  at  that  side  of  the 
station,  '*  can  you  see,"  to  the  station-master  or 
porter,  or  station-master  and  porter  mixed  together, 
who  was  the  only  visible  functionary,  and  whose 
good  offices  and  opinion  she  had  alread}^  sought, 
"  if  that  is  the  carriage  for  us  ?  '" 

"  It's  from  The  Fells,  sure  enough,  but  its  naught 
but  a  dog-cart,"  he  replied,  disappearing  as  he  spoke 
to  reconnoitre  the  dog-cart  and  enquire  its  errand. 

"  A  dog-cart,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Wentworth 
aghast.  Imogen  could  scarcely  help  laughing  at 
her  horrified  expression. 

"Well,  mamma,"  she  was  beginning,  "you 
know  3'ou — "  but  she  was  interrupted.  The 
station-master  returned,  followed  b}'  a  tall,  a 
very  tall  man — a  gentleman,  of  that  there 
was  no  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  coarseness 
and  muddiness  of  his  huge  ulster  and  his  generally 
bespattered  appearance.  Who  could  he  be  ?  Mrs. 
Wentworth  jumped  to  one  of  her  hasty  conclusions — 
he  must  be  the  agent  or  bailiff — she  was  profoundly 
ignorant  of  English  country  life  and  was  not 
without  a  strain  of  the  Anglo-Indian  arrogance  so 
quickly  caught  by  the  small-minded  of  our  country- 
folk in  the  Great  Eastern  Empire — yes,  that  was 
it.  They  had  doubtless  sent  him  in  quickly  to  say 
that  the  brougham,  or  omnibus,  was  on  its  way. 

"Are  you,"  she  was  commencing;  but  the  new- 
comer had  begun  to  speak  before  he  heard  her. 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  he  said,  lifting  his  rough  cap 
as  he  spoke,  "  I'm  afraid  there's  some  mistake — 
that  is,  if  I  am  speaking  to  Mrs.  Wentworth  ?  " 

"Yes,  of  course  I  am  Mrs.  Wentworth.  Is  the 
carriage  not  coming  ?  I  thought  they — Mrs.  Hel- 
mont,   I    mean — had    sent    you    to    say    it     was 
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coming.     I   telegraphed   quite  early  this  morning 
from  Maxton — it's  really  too " 

"  Mamma,"  whispered  Imogen.  Her  young  eyes 
had  detected  a  slight  though  not  unkindly  smile, 
stealing  over  the  stranger's  face  at  her  mother's 
tone.     "  Mamma,  I " 

"  No,"  he  replied,  interrupting  again,  though  so 
gently,  that  one  could  scarcely  have  applied  to  the 
action  so  harsh  a  word.  "  No,  I  was  not  sent, 
indeed  I  could  not  even  have  volunteered  the 
office,  for  I  happen  to  know  no  telegram  had 
reached  The  Fells  this  morning.  I  came  out  on 
my  own  account  to  have  a  battle  with  a  young 
horse."  He  glanced  in  the  direction  of  his  dog-cart 
and  groom.  "  It's  all  right  now,  he  is  thoroughly 
mastered,  and,  as  far  as  safety  is  concerned,  you 
would  both  be  quite  safe  if  you  would  let' me  drive 
you  to  The  Fells.  Upon  my  word,  I  think  it  would 
be  the  best  thing  to  do." 

Imogen  all  but  clapped  her  hands. 

"  Oh  yes,  it  would  be  delightful,"  she  said. 
"  How  good  of  you  !    Do  say  you  will,  mamma." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  looked  both  frightened  and 
undecided. 

**Are  you  sure  it  would  be  safe?"  she  said. 
"And,  may  I  ask  who  you  are  ?  "  she  added  with 
some  hesitation,  for  that  she  had  been  on  the  verge 
of  some  rather  tremendous  mistake  was  beginning 
to  be  clear  to  her,  "and  it  is  so  raining." 

The  stranger  glanced  upwards. 

"  Not  quite  so  heavily  now,"  he  said.  "  I  think 
we  shall  have  a  fine  afternoon.  And,  after  all, 
shall  you  not  be  better  off  under  mackintoshes  and 
umbrellas  for  half-an-hour  or  so,  and  then  safe  and 
warm  in  the  house  up  there,  than  shivering  down 
here  in  that  wretched  little  waiting-room  for  two  or 
three  hours  ?  " 

.  "  But  if  they  knew  would  they   not  send   down 
to  fetch  us  at  once?"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth  feebly. 

Major  Winchester  considered. 

"Not  within  two  hours,"  he  said.  "The  stable 
arrangements  at  my  uncle's  are,  to  say  the  least, 
complicated.  I  think  the  waggonette  that  was  to 
fetch  you  was  bringing  some  '  parting  guest '  to 
the  station  to  go  on  by  the  two  o'clock  train  and 
then  wait  for  you,  so  j-ou  see " 

"Of course,"  cried  Imogen.  "Mamsey,  you  uiiist; 
only — there's  the  luggage,  and — your  groom?  " 

"  He  can  come  up  on  the  waggonette,  and  see 
that  the  luggage  comes  too.     The  more  important 


question,"  he  went  on,  smiling  again,  "  is  your 
maid.  But  Smith  can  look  after  her :  he's  a  very 
decent  fellow,  and  1  daresay  he  knows  the  station- 
master's  wife." 

"  Oh,  Colman  will  be  all  right,"  said  Imogen. 
"She's  not  at  all  stuck-up  and  very  good-natured." 
Colman  had  very  discreetly  retired  a  few  paces. 
"Mamma,  you  must  see  it's  by  far  the  best  thing 
to  do,  as  Mr. "     She  stopped  short. 

"  Of  course,  I  have  not  introduced  myself;  my 
name  is  Winchester,"  said  their  new  friend. 
"  Mr.  Helmont  is  my  uncle,  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
I  call  Mrs.  Helmont  my  aunt  d  la  mode  de  Bretagnc." 

Mrs.  Wentworth's  face  cleared. 

"  I  must  have  heard  of  you,"  she  said.  "  You 
are  reall}'  very  kind,  and,  perhaps " 

Imogen  had  run  oft^;  in  an  instant  she  re- 
appeared. 

"  The  back  seat  of  your  dog- cart,  or  whatever  it 
is — it's  larger  than  a  dog-cart,  isn't  it?" — she 
said,  "is  a  very  good  size,  larger  than  usual.  You 
would  be  quite  comfortable  in  it,  mamma,  and 
then,"  she  went  on,  turning  confidingly  to  Major 
Rex,  "  she  wouldn't  sec  the  horse,  whatever  he  did. 
Then  you'd  be  all  right,  wouldn't  you,  dear? 
You  know  we  should  be  really  safe." 

And  so  it  was  arranged.  Imogen's  first  care,  it 
must  be  owned,  was  for  her  mother ;  to  Mrs. 
Wentworth  were  appropriated  the  best  of  the 
wraps  and  rugs  and  mackintoshes  disinterred  from 
their  own  travelling  gear,  or  extricated  from  some 
mj'sterious  inner  receptacle  of  the  "  trap,"  by  the 
obliging  Smith.  And  as  the  rain  was  evidently 
clearing,  the  prospects  in  every  sense  grew 
brighter,  as  Imogen  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two  to 
contemplate  admiringly  the  result  of  their  joint 
efforts  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Wentworth,  so 
swathed  and  packed  that  really,  as  her  daughter 
said,  she  "  couldn't  get  wet  if  she  tried,  and 
certainly  couldn't  fall  out." 

"  And  what  about  yourself.  Miss  Wentworth  ?  " 
said  Major  Winchester  kindly,  as  he  seconded 
Smith  in  his  efforts  to  tuck  up  the  young  lady,  if 
not  so  completely  as  her  mother,  j'et  sufficiently 
to  keep  her  dry,  "have  you  no  objection  to 
watching  Paddy's  antics  ?  "  for  a  dance  or  two  and 
a  playful  plunge  showed  that  the  "  old  man  "  was 
not  as  yet  entirely  exorcised  from  the  young  horse. 
But  he  was  well  under  control.  No  sooner  had 
they  started  than   it  became   evident   that  Paddy 
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knew  who  held  the  reins.  They  went  fast  but 
steadily,  notwithstanding  the  cold  and  the  rain 
and  the  mist,  now  slowly  rising  on  all  sides,  for 
the  freshening  breeze  to  chase  it  away  ;  the  sen- 
sation was  exhilarating  and  exciting. 

"I,"  replied  the  girl,  after  a  moment's  silence, 
given  to  watching  Paddy  gradually  settling  to  work 
like  a  child  after  a  feint  of  resistance,  "  I !  no,  of 
course  I'm  not  frightened.  It's  delightful,"  and 
her  glowing  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  showed 
that  she  meant  what  she  said.  She  did  look 
exceedingly  pretty  just  then. 

"What  a  charming  child,"  thought  Rex.  "Quite 
as  plucky  as  even  bold  Trixie  herself,  and  so 
simple  and  unspoilt  and  refined.  I  only  hope 
that  two  or  three  weeks  hence,  if  they  stay  as 
long,  I  may  be  able  to  say  as  much  of  her."  He 
glanced  at  her  involuntarily,  with  a  certain  look  of 
anxiety  in  his  kind  eyes. 

"  I'm  all  right,  thank  you,"  said  Imogen,  detecting 
the  glance.      "  I'm  not  getting  a  bit  wet." 

"  It  wasn't ,"  he  began,  then  stammered,  and 

broke  off,  for  he  felt  himself  colouring  a  little. 
Imogen's  face  expressed  some  surprise.  "  It  would 
almost  be  better  for  those  girls  to  be  uncivil  and 
unkind  to  her,  to  the  verge  of  endurance,  than  for 
them  to  '  take  her  up,'  and  make  her  like  them- 
selves," had  been  the  parent  thought  of  the 
misgiving  in  his  face.  He  turned  round  to 
Mrs.  Wentworth.  "  I  do  hope  you  are  not  too 
uncomfortable  ?"  he  said.  "  That  back  seat,  as 
Miss  Wentworth  discovered,  is  a  degree  better 
than  is  often  the  case,  but  still  it  must  be  rather 
wretched." 

"  No,  truly ;  I  am  very  fairly  comfortable,"  she 
replied,  "and  I  almost  think  you  are  right,  and 
that  the  rain  is  going  off." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  had  a  sweet  voice,  suggesting  the 
possession  of  a  sweet  temper.  Major  Winchester 
began  to  like  her  better  than  he  had  done  hitherto. 
"  I  should  not  think  her  the  wisest  of  women,  but 
a  good  creature  all  the  same,  though  the  daughter 
strikes  me  as  having  the  more  character  of  the 
two.  Poor  souls  !  I  do  trust  they  will  never  have 
cause  to  repent  their  expedition  to  the  Fells.  I 
will  do  what  I  can  to  make  their  visit  pleasant," 
he  said  to  himself,  with  short-sighted  chivalry. 
,  And  he  outdid  himself  in  little  kindlinesses  of 
talk  and  manner  during  the  remainder  of  the  drive, 
pointing    out   any   objects    of  interest  which  they 


passed,  amusing  them  with  little  descriptions  of  t!ic 
guests  and  the  family  at  the  Fells,  into  which  he 
endeavoured,  so  far  as  lo^'alty  to  his  hosts  permitted, 
to  infuse  some  slight  touches  of  warning. 

"  Yes,  Beatrix  Helmont,  my  youngest  cousin,  is 
the  baby — at  least,  the  youngest  sister — and  as  is 
often  the  case,  I  suppose,  very  fairly  spoilt.  I  don't 
fancy  you  will  take  to  her  as  much  as  to  Florence, 
Miss  Wentworth.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
Florence,  though  she  requires  knowing." 

"  But  she  is  twenty-three  or  twenty-four — ever  so 
old,  isn't  she?"  said  Imogen,  in  a  disappointed 
tone. 

"Ye-es,  quite  that;  but  still,  that  is  not  very 
old,  is  it  ?"  and  he  looked  round  to  Mrs.  Wentworth 
to  have  his  opinion  endorsed. 

Mrs.  Wentworth,  however,  had  not  caught  his 
last  remarks. 

"Are  we  close  to  The  Fells  now?"  she  asked, 
eagerly.  "I  fancy  I  remember  this  part  of  the 
way.  Don't  we  come  to  the  lodge  at  a  turn  up  that 
hilly  road  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Major  Winchester  replied.  "  What  a 
good  memory'  you  have  !  We  are  regularly  on  the 
Fells  now.    Take  care  your  wraps  don't  blow  oft." 

They  were  just  turning  as  he  spoke.  The  road 
came  right  out  on  the  moorland,  and  the  wind  met 
them  straight  in  the  face — the  two  in  the  front, 
that  is  to  sa}' — Mrs.  Wentworth  was  protected. 

"Oh,  how  splendid!"  said  Imogen.  "What 
delicious  air  !  And  what  a  great  stretch  of  country, 
and  those  grim  rocks !  Are  those  what  you  call 
The  Fells,  Mr. — are  you  Mr. — Winchester  ?  '' 

"Major,"  Rex  corrected,  smiling.  "Yes,  Grey 
Fells  Hall  is  just  in  front  of  those  rocks,  as  you  call 
them,  but  on  the  other  side — you  will  see  in  a 
minute — it  is  much  milder-looking.  The  gardens 
and  lawn  are  over  there." 

"  Oh,  I  think  it's  delightful.  Mamma,  you  didn't 
tell  me  it  was  half  so  nice,"  the  girl  exclaimed. 

And  as  they  passed  through  the  lodge  gates  and 
up  the  long  and  rather  steep  drive,  her  face  grew 
increasingly  radiant. 

"  What  a  dear  old  house !  I  should  love  to  explore 
it  from  top  to  bottom,"  she  said.  "  I  do  hope  the 
girls  won't  be  out.  I  am  longing  so  to  see  them. 
Of  course,  they  can't  be  looking  out  for  us,  as  we 
have  come  so  much  too  early." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AS    ILL-LUCK    WOULD    HAVE    IT. 

Major  Winchester  did  not  reply.  He  appeared 
engrossed  with  Paddy,  for  as  Imogen  uttered  the 
last  words,  they  had  driven  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  he  was  preparing  to  draw  up. 

"  I  don't  quite  know  how  best  to  manage,"  he 
said,  after  a  moment  or  two,  glancing  round  him 
doubtfully.  "Paddy  has  been  very  good,  so  far; 
but  he  will  probably  begin  now  to  be  fidgety,  and 
to  long  for  his  stable.  So  I  must  not  get  down  to 
ring.      Can ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  girl,  starting  up  as  she 
spoke,  and  very  nearly  precipitating  herself  to  the 
ground,  "  I'll  jump  down  in  an  instant." 

"Get  down,  please,  but  don't  talk  of  'jumping." 
There  now,  very  cautiously.  It  needs  an  appren- 
ticeship to  get  out  and  in  of  vehicles  like  this.  Yes, 
that  is  the  bell,  the  chain  at  your  right  ; "  and  a 
ponderous  resounding  clang  told  that  Miss  Went- 
worth's  vigorous  pull  had  taken  effect.  Imogen 
looked  round  half  alarmed. 

"  What  a  noise,"  she  said. 

It  was  not  too  quickly  responded  to,  nevertheless, 
and  when  a  footman  at  last  made  his  appearance, 
he  raised  his  eyebrows  with  an  expression  of 
surprised  enquiry,  which  would  not  have  con- 
duced to  the  two  ladies'  equanimity  had  they  been 
alone  and  unprotected  by  Major  Winchester's 
presence. 

"Quick,  Thomas!"  he  said,  with  a  touch  of 
imperiousness.  "Call  someone,  or  catch  hold  of 
his  head  yourself  Don't  you  see  the  horse  won't 
stand,  and  the  lady  has  to  get  down?" 

Thomas  bestirred  himself  to  the  extent  of 
hallooing  to  an  assistant  gardener,  who  happened 
to  be  passing,  then,  when  Paddy's  impatience  was 
perforce  calmed,  he  himself  condescended  to 
approach  the  back  of  the  cart  in  a  gingerly  fashion. 
But  Major  Winchester  was  before  him. 

"I  will  help  Mrs.  Wentworth  down,"  he  said. 
"  Go  at  once  and  tell  your  mistress,  or — or  Miss 
Florence — no,  unluckily,  she's  out — Miss  Helmont, 
if  you  can  find  her,  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wentworth 
have  arrived  by  an  earlier  train.  And  tell  Brewer 
to  speak  to  me  before  he  goes  to  the  station ;  there's 
some  luggage  to  come  up." 

Most  of  The  Fells  domestics  liked  "  the  Major,'' 


as  he  was  dubbed  in  the  servants  hall ;  but  Thomas, 
lazy  and  conceited,  was  an  exception.  He  dis- 
appeared, however,  as  he  was  told,  but  not  without 
some  inaudible  mutterings. 

"Queerish  ladies,"  he  said  to  himself,  "arriving 
before  lunch,  and  no  luggage,  nor  maid,  nor 
nothing.     The    luggage  won't    be    much    to  show 

when  it  do  come,  I'll   take   my ,"  but   here  he 

was  interrupted,  and  bj'  no  less  a  person  than 
Trixie.  Thomas's  face  cleared  ;  he  wasn't  going  to 
scour  the  country  in  search  of  Mrs.  Helmont  nor 
Miss  neither.  Here  was  oite  of  the  ladies  ;  it  did 
not  in  the  least  signif}'  that  Miss  Beatrix  was  a 
bj'-w'ord  for  never  doing  anything  she  was  asked 
to  do,  or  being  of  any  use  to  anyone.  She  would 
serve  his  purpose,  which  was  to  get  back  to  his 
morning  paper  and  glass  of  beer  "  comfortable  '' 
in  the  pantr^'^  without  delaj'. 

"If you  please,  ma'am,''  he  began,  "the  Major's 
at  the  hall  door  with  two  ladies,  arrived  unexpected, 
and  I  was  to  tell  you." 

To  his  delight,  and  rather  to  his  surprise,  instead 
of  telling  him  to  hunt  up  her  sisters,  Trixie  stopped 
short  with  evident  interest. 

"  Two  ladies  ?  "  she  enquired.  "  Did  3'ou  hear 
their  name  ?  And  did  Major  Winchester  tell  you 
to  find  me?'' 

Thomas  was  obliged  to  equivocate. 

"Not — not  exactl}'  3'ourself  persinl}-,  ma'am,  but 
one  of  the  ladies." 

"  All  right,  I'll  go  at  once,"  and  Beatrix, 
enchanted  at  the  first  act  in  the  drama  opening 
so  auspiciously,  rushed  off. 

"Of  course,  it's  the  girl  and  her  mother,  I'm 
sure  of  it,  just  because  Rex  evddently  didn't  mean 
me,"  she  said  to  herself  "  Mab  shan't  be  able  to 
say  I'm  stupid  ;  I  won't  tell  her  how  it  happened, 
and  she'll  be  all  the  more  impressed  b}'  my 
cleverness  when  she  sees  me  hand-and-glove  with 
the  little  fool  at  the  very  first  go.'' 

She  looked  v-ery  handsome  and  attractive  as, 
moderating  her  rate  of  progress,  she  approached 
the  front  hall.  It  was  a  large  square  room,  with 
corners  screened  off,  containing  couches  and  tables 
invitingly  grouped.  There  were  two  fireplaces, 
in  which  for  many  months  in  the  year  great  logs 
were  alwaj's  to  be  seen  in  glowing  cheeriness. 
There  was  the  usual  displa}^  of  antlered  heads  and 
stuff'ed  glassj'-ej^ed  rejmards  and  other  trophies  of 
the  kind.     To  Imogen,  new  to  English  countr}'  life 
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on  this  scale,  it  was  entrancing,  and  as  Beatrix,  in 
her  trim  sailor-blue  serge,  with  wavy  dark  hair 
and  the  brilliant  Helmont  complexion  and  eyes, 
appeared  at  the  curtained  doorway,  an  unusual 
gentleness,  almost  appeal,  in  her  expression  and 
bearing,  the  poor  little  stranger's  heart  went  out 
to  her  with  a  great  leap.  Considerably  to  his 
surprise,  much  more  considerably  to  his  disgust, 
when  Rex  Winchester  turned  round  from  his 
instructions  to  Brewer  on  the  hall  steps,  the  two 
girls  were,  so  to  say,  already  in  each  other's  arms — 
literal.'y  speaking,  they  were  just  concluding  their 
greeting  with  a  kiss,  while  Mrs.  Wentworth  stood 
by  in  smiling  approval. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "  I  was  sure  I  was  right,  and 
you  are  baby  Beatrix — ^just — let  me  see — two  years 
and  a  few  weeks  older  than  Imogen." 

''  How  interesting  !  "  said  Trixie  sweetly.  "  We 
must  be  great  friends,  must  we  not  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed,''  said  Imogen.  "I'm  so  glad  to 
have  seen  you  first,  as  you  are  so  much  the  nearest 
me,  in '' 

"Is  Alicia  not  in,  Trixie  ?  "  interrupted  Major 
Winchester.     "  I  sent  for  her." 

His  tone  was  dry,  to  say  the  least.  Beatrix 
turned  away  for  half  a  second — he  did  not  see  the 
flash  of  rage  and  malice  in  her  eyes — she  had 
calmed  it  down  before  she  replied  in  the  same  soft, 
almost  timid  tones. 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  Florence  is  out.  Idaresa}' 
Alicia's  resting — she  generally  is  at  this  time  of 
day." 

"And  every  other,""  thought  her  cousin. 
"  What  mischief,  in  Heaven's  name,  is  the  girl  up 
to  now  ? "  he  went  on  to  himself  Then,  half 
shocked  at  his  suspiciousness,  he  glanced  at  her 
sharply — she  had  not  anticipated  this  and  her  e3'es 
fell.  "  I  knew  it  could  not  be  sincere,"  he  thought, 
with  a  curious  mixture  of  regret  and  satisfaction. 

"  I  knew  Florence  was  out,"  he  said  aloud. 

"  But  before  hunting  up  mamma  or  Alicia  had  I 
not  better  take  our  guests  to  the  morning- room  ?  " 
said  Beatrix  prettily. 

And  Rex  could  not  oppose  so  natural  a  suggestion. 

Mrs.  Helmont  was  not  in  the  morning-room. 
Truth  to  tell,  she  had  dedicated  the  hours  before 
luncheon  to-day  to  some  necessar}'  household  dis- 
cussions with  her  upper  servants. 

"The  Meldons  will  have  gone,  and  the  Went- 
worths    not     coming    till    nice     and     late     in     the 


afternoon,"  she  had  said  to  herself  with  satis- 
faction, "all  the  other  people  can  be  left  to 
themselves — not  like  strangers.' 

So  that,  in  spite  of  her  reall}'  friendly  feelings 
to  the  mother  and  daughter — her  own  peculiar 
guests  indeed — it  can  easily  be  understood  that  the 
announcement  of  their  premature  arrival  was  not 
a  jo3'ful  one  in  her  ears. 

"Co///e.'"  she  repeated  to  the  maid  who  had 
disinterred  her  and  the  old  housekeeper  in  the 
linen-room,  where  she  was  really  enjoying  herself, 
"you  don"t  say  so.  At  this  time  of  day — it  is  too 
provoking.  My  cap  is  all  on  one  side,  I'm  certain, 
and  we  were  just  getting  into  the  new  pillow-cases, 
Baxter.  The  girls  will  be  so  put  out  too.  And 
Florence  gone  for  me  to  Culvey ! — Alicia  is  sure 
to  be  asleep.  I  must  go — it  will  all  have  to  stand 
over,  Baxter ;  you  must  put  everything  back 
again,"  and  with  a  ver}^  natural  sigh  the  poor  ladj'- 
prepared  to  descend  to  the  morning-room. 

She  was  hospitable  and  kind,  but  of  a  slightly 
less  easj'-going  nature  than  her  husband  and 
family  in  general  :  in  realit}'  she  was  less  selfish. 
But  she  did  not  show  to  advantage  as  the  chatelaine 
of  The  Fells,  when  she  entered  the  morning- room — 
feeling  and  looking  worried  and  perplexed. 

"  So  glad  to  see  you;  so  sorrj^  I  was  not  down- 
stairs !"  she  said  in  a  somewhat  constrained  tone, 
as  Mrs.  Wentworth  pressed  forward  effusively. 
And  the  cheek  which  received  the  visitor"  s  kiss 
was  quickly  turned  awa3\  "  Your  daughter,  ah, 
yes,  of  course.     I  remember.    You  have  a  son  too  ? 

No?      Oh,    I    am  confusing    5'ou    with   Mrs.  . 

Why,  Trixie,  5'ou  here!"  in  a  tone  of  extremest 
surprise.  "Wonders  will  never  cease!  Can 
she  be  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf?  "  she  asked 
herself  mentally.  Anyway,  it  was  a  convenience 
for  the  time  being  to  have  one  daughter  at  hand  ; 
"perhaps  what  her  father  said  to  her  this  morning  is 
going  to  have  some  effect,"  she  went  on  to  herself, 
feeling  by  no  means  disposed  in  the  present 
emergency  to  quarrel  with  the  goods  the  gods  sent 
her,  even  though  the}^  were  but  Beatrix. 

"  I    was    just     thinking     that,     perhaps,     Mrs. 

Wentworth    and    Miss .     No?"      In  response 

to  a  smiling  gesture  of  deprecation  from  her  new 
friend,  "  am  I  reall}'  to  call  you  Imogen  ?  that  is 
sweet  of  3'ou."  This  was  going  a  little  too  far. 
An  undisguised  frown  on  her  cousin's  face  startled 
Trixie  a  little.     "I  was  thinking,"  she  repeated  in 
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a  more  natural  tone,  "  that,  perhaps,  the}'  would 
like  to  see  their  rooms." 

"Very  decidedly  so,  I  should  say,"  replied 
Major  Winchester  sharply. 

Beatrix  turned  to  her  mother. 

"Which  rooms,  mamma?''  she  said  in  a  low 
tone.  But  Imogen  overheard  it.  "  Fancy,"  she 
thought,  with  a  little  thrill  of  disappointment, 
"•fancy  her  not  knowing.  Why,  if  they  had  been 
coming  to  stay  with  us  I  would  have  been  running 
about  to  get  flowers  for  their  toilet-tables  and  all 
sorts  of  things  like  that.  But,  I  suppose  it  is 
different  when  people  have  so  many  visitors." 

The  momentary  feeling,  however,  was  visible, 
as  were  most  of  the  girl's  feelings  to  observant 
e3-es,  at  least,  on  her  transparent  countenance. 
As  she  raised  her  sweet  eyes,  she  caught  Major 
Winchester's  fixed  on  her  with  a  curious  ex- 
pression.    She  felt  herself  flush  a  little. 

"I  do  believe  he  knows  what  I  am  thinking,'' 
she  said  to  herself,  with  a  strange  mingling  of 
pleasure  and  annoyance,  "  and  I  have  not  known 
him  two  hours  !  " 

But  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Helmont's  voice  recalled 
her  to  practical  matters. 

"  The  brown  room  and  the  little  pink  room 
beside  it — 3'ou  know,  Trixie,  in  the  corner  by  the 
west  staircase.  Only — I  am  really  so  vexed,  I  am 
afraid  your  room  is  not  quite  ready,  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  you  see "' 

"  Mrs.  Wentworth,"  repeated  the  owner  of  the 
name  reproachfully,  "  am  I  not  to  be  '  Lucy,'  to 
you,  dear  Mrs.  Helmont  ?  " 

At  another  time  the  good  lady  would  probably 
have  been  touched  and  would  have  responded 
kindly,  but  just  now  she  was  thoroughly  put  out. 

"  It  is  twenty  years,  if  not  more,  since  we  met,  and 
then  only  for  a  couple  of  days.  I  reall}'  had  not  the 
least  idea  what  your  name  was — but  the  question  is 
your  room.     Trixie!"  glancing  round  despairingly. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  put  a  brave  effort  on  herself; 
she  was  determined  that  Imogen  should  not  suspect 
she  was  feeling  mortified. 

"What  does  it  matter  about  my  room?'  she 
said,  laughingly.  "  I  can't  allow  you  to  treat  me 
as  quite  a  stranger,  even  though  you  had  forgotten 
my  name.  Can't  I  take  off  my  wraps  in — "  "in 
Beaxtrix's  room,"  she  was  going  to  have  said,  but 
she  was  interrupted. 

"In    mine,"   said   a  new  comer.       "It   is  Mrs. 


and  ]\Iiss  Wentworth,  is  it  not  ?  I  heard  of  some 
arrival,  and  knowing  Florence  was  out,  and  you 
busy,  dear  Mrs.  Helmont,  mayn't  I  be  of  a  little 
use  for  once?"  and  Miss  Forsyth,  for  she  it  was, 
drew  near  her  hostess  with  an  air  of  half-timid 
deprecation.  Mrs.  Helmont  felt  completely 
bewildered.  She  had  little  presence  of  mind  at  any 
time,  and  this  extraordinary  metamorphosis  was  too 
much  for  her.  Major  Winchester,  be  it  observed, 
had  before  this  taken  his  departure. 

"  I — I  am  sure  I  have  never  refused  to  let  you  be 
of  use,  Mabella,"  said  her  hostess,  rather  stiffly. 

Miss  Forsyth  drew  still  nearer,  and  whispered  a 
word  or  two  in  her  ear.  Mrs.  Helmont's  face 
softened. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  do  come  with  me," 
said  the  young  woman.  "  My  room  is  next  to 
Trixies,  where  I  know  she  is  dying  to  take  your 
daughter.  I  can  lend  you  anything — slippers, 
brushes,  combs — even  a  tea-gown  if  your  dress  is 
damp  and  if  you  would  so  far  condescend  ?  " 

Mrs.  Wentworth  looked  at  her.  Miss  Forsyth 
was  undeniably  plain,  almost  coarse-looking.  Her 
features  were  large,  her  complexion  swarthy;  the 
only  redeeming  point,  as  not  infrequently  is  the 
case  with  otherwise  ugly  people,  was  her  eyes. 
They  were  large  and  dark,  and  therefore  supposed 
to  be  beautiful. 

"She  has  nice  eyes,"  thought  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
"and  she  seems  very  amiable.  For  such  a  plain 
girl  to  be  amiable  she  must  be  very  amiable,  I 
should  say."  And  "Thank  j^ou  very  much, 
Miss ,"  and  she  hesitated. 

"  Forsyth,"  said  Mrs.  Helmont.  "  Miss  Forsyth 
is  a  very  frequent  visitor  with  us,"  she  went  on, 
her  conscience  smiting  her  a  little  for  making  over 
these  innocent  lambs  to  the  wolf  Mabella,  whom, 
truth  to  tell,  she  herself  was  not  a  little  afraid  of. 
Baxter  would  not  have  got  all  the  linen  put 
away  yet ;  there  would  be  time  for  her  to  resume 
and  complete  the  interesting  review  of  her 
possessions  before  luncheon  if  she  went  at  once. 

"If  you  will  be  so  kind,  Mabella — ■ — ,"  she  went 
on.  "  You,  dear  Mrs.  Wentworth,  will,  I  know, 
excuse  me.     I  really  am  ver}'  busy  this  morning." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  cried  Imogen's  mother, 
delighted  to  have  won  the  gratifying  adjective. 
"We  shall  be  perfectly  happy.  Thank  you  so 
much,  Miss  Forsyth,"  and  she  turned  to  follow 
Mabella,    Beatrix    and    the    other   victim    having 
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already  disappeared.  Trixie  managed  to  hang 
back  on  the  stairs,  however,  and  to  exchange  an 
aside  with  her  double. 

"  I  like  you,"  she  said,  "preaching  to  mc  about 
not  over-doing  it,  and  there  you  are,  humbugging 
away  to  such  an  extent.  Any  fool  could  see  you 
were  up  to  mischief." 

**  I  know  what  I'm  about,  thank  you,''  said  Miss 
Forsyth.  "  If  you  manage  your  part  of  it  as  well 
you'll  have  no  reason  to  turn  upon  me.  Your 
mother  is  incapable  of  more  than  one  idea  at  a 
time,  and  just  now  her  only  thought  is  to  hand 
over  these  people  to  somebody  or  anybody  till 
luncheon  time." 

And  long  before  luncheon  time  one  part  of 
Mabella's  task  was  accomplished.  She  had  won 
thoroughly  and  completely  Mrs.  Wentworth's  con- 
fidence, and  this  with  so  little  difficulty  that  she 
almost  despised  herself  as  well  as  her  unconscious 
-victim  for  the  ease  of  the  achievement. 

"She  is  charming,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
•when  at  last  she  found  herself  alone  with  her 
daughter,  "  quite  charming,  so  kind  and  unselfish. 
I  really  must  say  I  should  have  felt  just  a  little, 
a  very  little  strange  and  uncomfortable  arriving 
so  early,  and  poor  dear  Mrs.  Helmont  so  busy  and 
the  elder  girls  out,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Miss 
Forsyth.  It  shows  how  unwise  it  is  to  judge  by 
appearances;  at  first,  I  confess,  I  did  not  at  all  feel 
as  if  I  should  take  to  her." 

"/  never  shall  take  to  her,''  said  Imogen,  bluntly, 
"  I  can't  bear  her.  She  has  a  sort  of  patronising 
way  that  I  think  is  perfectly  horrid.  Still,  I'm. glad 
if  she  made  you  more  comfortable.  I  felt  horribly 
uncomfortable,  and  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Helmont  is 
'poor  dear'  at  all:  she  really  didn't  seem  the 
very  least  glad  to  see  us — hardly  as  if  she  knew 
who  we  were.  I  felt  inclined  to  beg  you  to  go 
back  to  London  again." 

"My  darling!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wentworth  in 
horror. 

They  were  in  Imogen  s  room,  which  was  at  last 
ready — doing  their  best  though,  without  their 
luggage,  to  make  themselves  presentable  for 
luncheon. 

"Yes,''  said  Imogen,  "I  did,  indeed.  And  I 
felt  very  cross  with  you  too,  mamsey,  for  it  really 
was  all  with  you  insisting  on  coming  so  long  before 
they  expected  us — it  ivas  a  stupid  thing  to  do. 
Trixie  allowed  that  it  was,  tliougli  she's  as  nice  as 


can  be.     She  made  mc  feel  at  home  almost  at  once, 
I  must  say." 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  fervently. 

"All  the  same,''  Imogen  went  on  thoughtfully, 
"I  think  I  understand  what  Major  Winchester 
meant—  "  was  it  fancy,  or  did  a  faint,  the  very 
faintest  pink  flush  steal  over  her  face  at  the  mere 
mention  of  his  name  ? 

"  How  do  yon  mean,  darling?"  asked  her  mother. 
"  You  seem  to  have  made  great  friends  with  this 
Major  Winchester  already." 

"  Nonsense,  mamsey,"  said  Imogen,  not  too 
respectfully,  it  must  be  allowed,  "  he  was  very  kind 
to  us,  and  of  course  it  was  natural  for  him  to  tell 
me  a  little  about  the  girls,  when  he  saw  I  was  so 
anxious  to  know.  He  likes  Florence  much  the  best 
—  but  in  spite  of  what  he  said  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  shall.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  in  Trixie,  I 
am  sure.  She  has  been  telling  me  about  herself:  ^ 
she  has  been  spoilt  and  selfish,  she  says,  and 
rather  wild.  And  though  she  didn't  say  so,  I  fancy 
Miss  Forsyth  has  not  had  a  good  influence  on  her. 
That's  why  I  don't  like  her." 

"  My  dear,  you  must  not  jump  to  conclusions  so 
quickly,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Wentworth. 

"I'm  not  jumping  more  quickly  than  you, 
mamma,"  Imogen  replied.  "  You  have  made  up 
your  mind  that  Miss  Forsyth  is  all  that  is 
delightful  ;  I  only  say  I  don't  think  so.  I  did  not 
at  first  think  I  should  like  Trixie  particularly, 
except  that  she  really  met  us  very  kindly.  But — 
she  seeemed  to  me  to  have  something  rather  hard 
about  her — only  now  I  understand  it — "  Imogen 
paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  thinking  out  something 
to  herself,  and  that  not  with  perfect  satisfaction — 
"  at  least  I  think  I  do.  They  don't  understand 
her — she  wants  to  be  nice  and  good,  I'm  sure,  but 
nobody  believes  her.  Major  Winchester  is  dread- 
fully down  upon  her,  she  says — he  can't  bear  girls 
who  are  at  all  loud,  you  know,  or  fast.  And  poor 
Trixie  has  no  friend  to  help  her  at  all.  She  says 
she  does  so  hope  we  shall  be  friends,  mamsey." 

"  Yes,  dearest,  I  am  sure  she  will  learn  nothing 
but  good  from  you,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  well 
pleased.  "It  is  very  evident  that  he  appreciated 
Imogen  already,"  she  added,  to  herself  with  a  little 
thrill  of  maternal  pride.  "  But,  darling,  wc  must 
be  quick.  I  do  hope  the  luncheon  bell  hasn't  gone 
without  us  hearing  it,  and  I'm  half  afraid  I  don't 
remember   the  way  to  the   dining-room." 
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"We  needn't  go  straight  there,"  said   Imogen,  placenc}-.      "And  mine  were  always  spoken   oi  as 

"  Trixie  said  we  should  find  some   of  them  in   the  quite    extraordinar}'.      Your    dear    father   used    to 

morning-room.      You   look  quite    right,    mamse}-,  wonder  how  I  could  walk  upon  them." 

3^ou  do  reall}'.     But,  oh,  dear,  I  do  wish  we  hadn't  "  Well,   in   India  that  didn't    matter    much,    as 

arrived  before  our  luggage  and  Colman — my  boots  nobod}'  ever  does  walk — not  what  /  call  walking," 

do  clump  so.     Trixie  offered  to  lend  me  a   pair   of  Imogen  remarked. 

shoes,  but   I  could  see  hers  would  be  too  big,    so  And    thus    chattering,     with     the     real    though 

I"  said  I  didn't  mind  keeping  on  my  boots."  unavowed  motive  of  keeping  up  their  courage,  and 

"  Your  feet  are  so  tiny — just  the  least  little  atom  keeping  down  their  shyness,  the  mother  and 
longer  than  mine,"  said  her  mother,  with  an  daughter  slowly  descended  the  great  wide  shallow- 
amusing    mixture    of    admiration     and     self-corn-  stepped  staircase  which  led  to  the  hall. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A     U  M  T. 

NE  radiant  dream  makes  all  the  night  less  gloomj' ; 

One  sunn}'^  ray  lights  all  the  earth  around  ; — 
And  as  a  dream,  a  sunnj'  ra}*  from  heaven. 
Is  that  sweet  love,  \\hich    I  have  sought   and  found  ! 


One  beauteous  flower  scents  all  the  air  with  roses  ; 

One  joyous  bird  makes  all  the  echoes  ring  ; — - 

And  as  a  flower,  a  happy  woodland  songster, 
Is  thy  sweet  love,  which  forces  me  to  sing  I 

One  little  brook  brings  gladness  through  the  meadows  ; 

One  shady  bough  makes  weariness  depart  ; — 
And  as  a  fount,  a  leaf}-  bower  of  shelter, 
Does  thy  sw^eet  love  cheer  up  my  thirsty  heart ! 

One  sparkling  gem  lights  up  the  mine  with  brightness  ; 

One  rainbow  arch  throws  glor}'  o'er  the  sea ; — 

And  as  that  arch,  that  sparkling  gem  of  beaut}'. 
Does  thy  sweet  love  light  all   the  world  for  me  ! 


JANET     Sl.NCL.MR     BeRGER. 


Arthur  Blrrell. 


A    PLANTATION    GHOST    STORY. 


\7'OU  have,  I  hope,  read  very  carefully  my  pre- 
^  fator}'  remarks,  and  you  are  ready  to  put 
into  practice  the  rule  I  have  given  you.  Ars  est 
cclarc  artem ;  you  must  exercise  art,  you  must 
use  any  number  of  dodges,  but  3'ou  must  not  show 
them.  Your  choice  of  a  chair,  your  arrangement 
of  your  family  audience,  your  verj-  lowering  of 
the  gas  must  be  done  without  an}'  flourish,  without 
an}-  now'-see-what-I-am-going-to-do  air.  Let  us 
begin.  First  of  all,  I  have  to  thank  Messrs. 
Routledge  for  allowing  me  to  make  use  of  this 
Plantation  Ghost  Stor}-.  It  is  an  extract  from 
"  Nights  with  Uncle  Remus,"  by  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  and  children,  old  and  j'oung,  can  get  hold 
of  no  more  charming  volume.  The  dialect  may 
give  a  little  trouble,  but  I  will  make  it  as  easy 
as  I  can. 

The  story  is  told,  as  you  will  see,  by  a  negro 
housemaid  in  the  presence  of  Uncle  Remus,  an 
old  negro.  Aunt  Tempy,  a  negress,  and  the  little 
boy.     The  scene  is  Uncle  Remus's  cabin. 

"  The  next  time  the  little  bo}-  visited  Uncle 
Remus  /  he  persuaded  'Tildy  to  go  with  him  / 
The  conversation  /  turned  upon  ghosts  /  and 
spirits  /     Finally  'Tildy  said  // 


"  Wen  it  come  to  tales  bout  ghosts  /  I  3'er  tell  o 
one  /  dat'll  make  /  de  very  h-h-hairs  /  o  j'o  head  / 
uncurl  derseh^es  "  // 

The  first  two  lines  are  said  in  a  matter-of-fact 
wa}'  till  your  voice  is  slightly  lowered  at  *'  ghosts." 
You  ma\'  get  a  ver}'  ghostly  eftect  out  of  the  word 
"  ghosts  "  b}'  lengthening  the  vowel.  Don't 
exaggerate,  though  ;  you'll  have  plent}'  of  chance 
of  being  ghostl}'  later  on.  *'  H-h-hairs  o  yo  head  " 
is  ver}'  emphatic  and  slow.  The  dialect  is  to  be 
given  exacth'  as  it  is  written.  A  nod  maj-  finish 
the  sentence,  as  much  as  to  say,  "it's  true.'" 

"  Wich  tale's  dat  ?  "  /  asked  Aunt  Temp}-/ 

"  Uncle  Remus  /  must  I  tell  it  ?  "  / 

"  Let  er  come"  /  said  Uncle  Remus/ 

Aunt  Temp}'  knits  her  brows  at  her  question 
and  glances  sideways.  'Tildy  raises  her  eye- 
brows in  questioning  Uncle  Remus.  Both  voices 
are  rather  higher  than  Uncle  Remus's. 

"  Wal  den'"/  said  'Tildy/  rolling  her  eyes/ 
and  displaying  her  white  teeth  /  "once  pon  a 
time  /  dere  wuz  a  ooman  //  en  a  man  "  // 

Your  "once  pon  a  time"  must  be  slow  as  if  no 
story  had  ever  begun  in  the  same  way  ;  you 
pause   here  and  at  "  ooman  "  and  at  "  man."     You 
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give  this  last  sentence  as  if  it  were  sonicthing 
quite  new  that  there  should  be  a  ooman  and  a 
man. 

"  Seem  like  /  dey  live  near  one  anudder  /  en  de 
man  /  he  sot  is  eyes  /  on  de  ooman  /  en  de 
ooman  /  she  just  took  en  ten  to  her  business  // 
Bimeby,  she  ten  to  her  business  so  much  /  dat  she 
took-en-took-sick  /  en  die  //  Man  /  be  up  en  tell 
de  folks  /  she  dead  /  and  dey  come  /  en  lay  er 
out  /  en  dey  light  some  candles  /  en  sot  up  wid 
er  /  jes  like  folks  does  now  //  en  dey  put  / 
two  /  great  /  big  /  round  /  shinin  /  silver  /  dollars  / 
on  er  eyes  /  fur  to  hold  er  eyelids  down  "  // 

If  you  read  this  aloud  you  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  the  dialect.  "  Ten "  to  her  business  is 
"  attend."  "  Took-en-took-sick  "  is  very  funny  ;  sa}- 
it  sharply  as  if  it  were  one  word.  The  next 
sentence  is  full  of  pauses  and  full  of  pictures.  You 
must  realise  the  scene  yourself — the  laying  out,  the 
candles,  etc.  ;  the  words  from  "two"  to  "dollars" 
are  very  emphatic.  Your  voice  here  begins  to 
assume  the  serious  tone  wanted  throughout  the 
piece. 

"  In  describing  the  silver  dollars  /  Tildy  joined 
the  ends  of  her  thumbs  and  forefingers  /  together  / 
making  a  figure  /  as  large  as  a  saucer  "  // 

You  may  do  this,  but  mind  you  do  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence ;  3'^our  saucer  should  be 
formed  before  you  say  the  word  "joined."  You 
may  look  through  this  saucer  at  your  audience. 

"  Dey  -  wuz  -  lots  -  bigger  -  dan  -  dollars  -  is-in  -  deze- 
days  /  said  Tildy  /  en  dey  look  mighty  pretty  // 
Seem  like  /  dey  wuz  all  de  money  de  ooman  got  // 
en  dey  put  urn  on  er  eyes  /  fur  to  hold  er  eyelids 
down  //  Den  dey  call  up  de  man  /  en  say  he  mus 
dig  a  grave  /  en  bury  de  ooman  /  en-den-dej^-all- 
went-home  "  // 

The  first  words  are  quick  because  they  explain 
the  saucer  figure  apologetically.  The  repetition  of 
"  dey  put  um  on  er  eyes  "  must  be  very  quiet. 
Everyone  will  notice  that  the  words  have  come 
before.  The  last  few  words  are  very  quick.  The 
business  of  the  people  is  over. 

"  Wal  den  /  de  man  /  he  tookn  dig  de  grave  / 
and  make  ready  /  fur  to  bury  de  ooman  /  He  look 
at  dat  money  /  en  it  shine  mighty  pretty  /  Den  e 
took  it  off  /  en  feel  it  /  It  feel  mighty  good  /  but 
jus  bout  dat  time  /  de  man  look  at  de  ooman  /  en 
e  see  er  eye  w-i-de-open-lookin-for-im  ///  En-he- 
took-en-put-de-money-whar-he-got-it-from  "  // 


This  paragraph  never  fails  to  produce  an  eftcct. 
The  slow  consideration  of  the  man,  the  woman's 
eye  wide  open  (you  open  one  eye  as  wide  as  you 
can,  and  lean  forward  just  before  the  sentence 
begins),  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  man  puts 
the  money  back  (3'ou  reach  out  your  hand  very 
sharply  before  the  words,  "  en-he-took-en-put  ") 
are  excellent.  Your  audience  will  laugli.  Never 
mind  ;  they  won't  laugh  later  on. 

"Wal  den  de  man  /  he  tookn  get  a  waggon  / 
en  e  haul  de  ooman  out  to  de  berryin  ground  / 
and  den  e  drop  er  in  de  grave  /  en  e  grab-de- 
money  /  en  kiver-up-de-grave-right-quick  //  Den 
e  go  home  /  en  e  put  de  money  in  a  tin  box  /  en 
rattle  it  roun  /  It  rattle  loud  /  en  it  rattle  nice  / 
but  de  man  e  aint  /  feel  /  so  /  good  /  Seem  like  / 
he  see  de  ooman's  eye  /  w-i-de-open-lookin-fur- 
im  "  // 

Here,  again,  where  1  have  put  the  hyphens, 
you  must  be  very  quick.  "E  aint  feel  so  good" 
is  said  in  a  distrustful  sort  of  way,  as  if  the  man 
thought  he  were  going  to  be  ill.  The  last  sentence 
is  to  be  accompanied  with  the  wide  open  eye  as 
before. 

"  Wal  den  /  de  da}'  go  b}'  /  en  de  night  come  / 
en  wen  de  night  come  /  de  w-i-n-d  /  gun  to 
blo-w  "  // 

This  is  the  first  imitative  phrase  you  have. 
You  must  practice  saying  "  w-i-n-d,"  as  if  your 
very  word  made  the  people  feel  the  wind  in  the 
house.  Exaggerate  it  at  first  in  your  own  study 
of  the  piece,  and  then  get  quieter  and  quieter  ; 
but  still  keep  to  the  slow  wail  in  the  word  ; 
suggest  the  wind  indirectl3^  You'll  have  to 
imitate  it  directly  in  the  next  sentence. 

"  It  blow  top  of  de  house  /  it  blow  under  de 
house  /  it  blew  roun  de  house  //  man  /  he  feel 
queer  //  he  sit  by  de  fier  /  en  lissen  /  Win  say  // 
Buzz-zoo-o-o-o  /  Man  lissen  //  Win  holler  en 
cry  //  Man  git  closte  up  in  de  chimley-jam  / 
Win  fin  de  cracks  /  en  blew  in  um  // 
buzz-zoooo-0-0-0  '  // 

This  cry  of  the  wind  can  only  be  got  by  practice. 
It  is  excellently  represented  in  the  text,  and  you 
must,  after  practising,  get  a  candid  friend  (a 
relative  is  better — ^they  are  so  very  candid,  are 
relatives)  to  listen  to  you  and  see  if  you  have  got 
the  wail  of  the  wind  correctly.  If  you  feel  you 
have,  and  he  says  3'ou  have,  you  are  all  right.  If 
3'our  first  representation  of  the  wind  is  a  success. 
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let  your  second  one  be  much  quieter.  Never 
give  your  audience  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
The  voice  is  loudest  at  the  middle  syllable 
"  zoo." 

"  Wal  den  de  man  /  he  lissen  /  but  bimeby  /  he 
get  tired  o  dis  /  and  he  say  he  g\vine  to  bed  //  He 
tookn  fling  fresh  wood  on  de  fier  /  en  den  he  jump 
in  de  bed  /  en-kiv-y,'er-up-his-head-right-quick  // 
He  aint  daster  wink  is  eye  scarcely  //  Wile  e  wuz 
a  lyin  dere  /  e  yer  nother  kind  o  fuss  //  mighty 
cu-i-ous  kind  o  fuss  ///  clinkilinkle  //  it  sound  like 
it  come  from  de  mantel-shelluff  /  mo  dan  dat  /  it 
sound  like  it  come  from  de  tin  box  on  de  mantel- 
shelluff"  /  mo  dan  dat  /  it  sound  like  it  come  from 
the  money  in  de  tin  box  on  de  mantelshelluf  // 
Man  say  /  Hey  //  rat  done  get  in  box  //  e  look  in 
de  box  //  no  rat  dar  // 

"  Daster,"'  which  may  be  pronounced  "  daresta," 
is  "durst  to"  or  "dare  to."  The  "  clinkalinkle  " 
or  "clinkity  clinkalinkle"  is  not  so  exact  a 
representation  as  the  "  buzzoo."  You  must 
see  what  you  can  make  of  it  ;  perhaps 
a  handful  of  money  jingled  will  suggest  a  combi- 
nation of  letters  which  will  come  near  the  sound. 
Whatever  you  do  while  you  are  practising,  you 
must  not  jingle  money  when  you  are  telling  the 
tale;  3'ou  must  only  represent  jingled  money  with 
your  voice. 

The  sentence,  "  Sound  like  it  came  from,"'  etc., 
grows  in  emphasis  as  it  goes  on  ;  the  emphasis 
being  the  funnier  just  because  there  is  no  need 
for  the  threefold  "  mantel-shelluf." 

Of  course,  "  no  rat  dar "  may  be  said  in  an 
astonished  tone,  "but  you  had  better  keep  quiet 
and  serious.  You  know  and  your  audience  expect 
what  is  coming. 

"  E  shet  up  de  box  /  en  wile  e  wuz  doin  dis  / 
look  like  e  yer  e  sumpn  (hear  something)  say  / 
fa-r  off  yander  "  // 

"  '  O  /  whar  /  my  money  ?  //  O  /  gimme  /  my  / 
money '  "  // 

Now  your  voice  will  drop  at  "look  like"  into 
the  voice  which  tells  of  things  uncanny  ;  do  not 
try  to  be  too  serious,  but  at  "O"  break  out  into  a 
wail  that  is  supposed  to  be  heard  from  a  distance. 
You  have  to  practise  a  muffled  wail,  putting  the 
slightest  possible  tremor  into  the  sentence.  The 
tremor  must  continue  to  the  end,  and  the  whole 
cry  is  to  be  very  plaintive.     Strange  as  it    may 


seem,    your  hitherto  amused   audience    will   stop 
laughing  here. 

But  they  will  get  over  the  uncanniness  at  the 
next  sentence. 

"Wal  den  de  man  /  e  git  skeered  sho  nuff  / 
(sure  enough)  en  e  got  all  de  cheers  /  en  pile  um 
up  agin  de  do  (door)  //  en  rum  en  jump-in-de-bed  /  e 
jes  know  /  der  was  a  bogie  /  comin  / 

"  De  money  it  clink  en  rattle  //  de  win  say  / 
buzzoo-00-000  //  de  bogie  come  closeter  /  en  cry  / 
'  O  gimme  my  money  '  //  de  man  say  /  '  o  Lordy  / 
Lordy ' "  / 

"  E  jes  know  "  is  very  emphatic  ;  it  is  accom- 
panied by  the  ordinary  nod.  The  whole  of  3'our 
imitative  words  come  in  the  next  clause,  and  the 
new  "O  Lordy,  Lordy"  must  form  a  rather  comic 
ending.  You  may  ensure  this  by  doubling  the 
"  r" — "  O  Lorrdy."  But  do  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  whole  sentence  till  you  have  gone  over  it  a 
dozen  times  at  least. 

"  Wal  den  /  it  keep  on  dis  way  /  till  bimeby  /// 
man  yer  de  do  open  /  en  e  peep  from  unde  de 
kiv\'er  /  en  in  /  walk  /  de  ooman  /  wat  e  done  gone 
bury  /  in  de  buryin  groun  ///  Look  like  de  ooman 
can't  see  /  en  she  grope  roun  /  en  grope  roun/  en 
grope  roun  /  wid  er  hans  /  hist  up  in  de  air  /  dis 
way  //  till  at  last  /  she  jump  on  de  man  /  en  say  // 
'  You  got  my  money  '  "  // 

This  is  a  good  bit  even  if  you  are  saying  it  in 
the  dusk,  and  cannot  be  seen  well.  Pause  a  long 
time  at  bimeby  ;  half  "peep  from  unde  de  kiwer," 
and  then  come  out  very  solemnly  and  slowly  with 
"en  in  walk,"  etc.  "She  grope  roun  "  (ej'es -closed) 
"  wdd  her  hands "  (hands  slowly  raised  and 
kept  wide  apart  with  your  fingers  hooked)  "hist 
in  de  air  dis  way."  So  necessary  is  it  for  the 
action  to  come  before  the  word  that  your  hands 
must  go  up  even  at  "  look  like  she  can't  see," 
though  the  explanation  of  the  raised  hands  comes 
eighteen  words  afterwards.  The  only  passage  in 
the  piece  where  the  voice  is  loud  is  "  You  got  my 
money."  Then  drop  it  to  a  whisper  as  you  end 
the  story  with  the  official  observation  : 

"  En  from  dat  /  time  /  to  dis  "  /  said  'Tildy  / 
"  dare  wasn't  no  /  mo  /  herd  /  o  dat  man  /  Dat's 
de  trufe  "  / 

"Very  quiet  this,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on 
"trufe."  You  know  it  isn't  the  truth,  and  that's 
why  you  emphasise. 
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PART   II. 

npHE  four  pictures  which  illustrate  the  Legend 
-*-  of  the  Briar  Rose  were  begun  many  years 
ago,  for  Mr.  William  *  Graham,  that  distinguished 
collector  to  whom  we  owe  the  production  of  so 
much  beautiful  art.  But  time  rolled  by  and  the 
Briar-Rose  pictures  remained  unfinished  until,  in 
a  fortunate  moment,  Mr.  Burne-Jones  once  more 
took  up  the  old  theme  and  carried  his  original 
design  to  completion.  The  legend  which  he  chose 
this  time  was  no  far-fetched  classical  myth  or 
Norse  saga,  but  the  old  fairy  tale  of  our  youth. 
Every  child  knows  the  story,  every  one  of  us  in 
turn  has  listened  with  delight  and  wonder  to  this 
favourite  legend  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the 
enchanted  palace.  Old  as  the  hills,  the  idea  of 
the  hundred  years'  sleep  is  common  to  all  mytho- 
logies  alike.      The  .long  sleep   of  nature   through 


the  winter  m.onths,  the  earth  waking  to  new  life 
at  the  touch  of  spring,  may  well  have  suggested 
this  world-wide  myth.  The  Greek  poets  sang  of 
Endymion's  age-long  sleep  on  the  Latmian  mount, 
the  Volsungsaga  tells  how  Brynhild  the  Valkyrie 
slept  guarded  by  the  magic  fire  on  the  Hindfell 
till  the  coming  of  Sigurd  the  Strong.  Out  of 
these  grew  the  story  of  the  beautiful  princess  in 
the  sleeping  palace,  spell-bound  for  a  hundred 
years.  In  its  simplest  form  the  tale  appears  in 
Grimm's  Miihrchen,  where  the  sleeping  beauty  is 
called  Dornroschen — Little  Briar-Rose,  the  name 
which  Mr.  Burne-Jones  has  chosen  for  his  pic- 
tures. Here  we  have  all  the  chief  incidents  of 
the  legend,  the  wicked  old  fairy  who  came  un- 
invited to  the  birthday  feast  and  condemned  the 
princess  to  die  at  fifteen  of  the  prick  of  a  spindle, 
and  the  benignant  young  fairy  who  changes  the 
cruel  doom   into  a  sleep  of  a  hundred  years.     In 
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vain    the    king    struggles    to   avert    the    liand    of 

destiny.      Spindles  are  banished  from  the  land,  but 

in  an  evil  hour  the  young   princess  finds  an   old 

woman  spinning  flax  in  a  lonely  tower  and  pricks 

her  hand  with   the   spindle.       "  Then   s/iunbcr  fell 

upon  the  whole  castle,  on  the  horses  in  their  stalls, 

the  pigeons  on  the   roof,  the 

flies    on   the   wall,    the   very 

fire     that     flickered    on    the 

hearth  became  still  and  slept 

like   the   rest,    and  the   meat 

on   the    spit   ceased   roasting, 

and  the  cook,  ivho  was  going 

to  pull  the  scullion's  hair  for 

sonic  mistake  he  had  made, 

let  him  go  and  zvcnt  to  sleep. 

And    the    ivind    ceased,   and 

not    a    leaf   fell  from     the 

trees  about  the  castle.     Then 

round  about  that  place  there 

grew    a     hedge    of    thorns, 

thicker  every  year,    until    at 

last    the    ivhole    castle     was 

hidden    from     view.       And 

many  kings'  sons  came  and 

tried     to    force     their     way 

through    the    hedge,    and    it 

was   impossible  for   them    to 

do  so,  for   the    thorns    held 

fast      together,     like      strong 

hands,   a)id   the  young  men 

were    caught   by    thou,    and 

not    being  able    to  get  free, 

died    a     lamentable      death. 

But    one    day    the    hundred 

years  came    to    an  end,   and 

the    right  prince   came,    and 

the  hedge   of   thorns   turned 

into    a    hedge    of    beautiful 

roses,    which   parted  and   let 

him  pass,   and  he  made  his 

way   into  the  chamber  where 

the  princess  slept  and  kissed 

her,     and    she     opened    her 

eyes  and  looked  very  kindly  on  him,  and  the  spell  ivas 

broken  and  the  whole  court  awoke." 

Perrault  took  the  story,  added  the  episode  of 
the  jealous  mother-in-law  at  the  end,  improved  it 
after  his  fashion  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  grand  siecle 
and  published  in  a  new   form   in   his   "  Contes   du 
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Temps  passe."     There  is  a  flavour  of  Court  life 

about  this  version  of  the  old  fairy  tale.    The  Swiss 

guards,   the    maids    of  honour,   the  gentlemen   of 

the  bed-chamber,  the  maitre  dlwtel,  all  belong  to 

Versailles,  and  arc  borrowed  from  the  Court  of  the 

Grand  Monarque.     And  truly  French  is  the  moral 

which  Perrault  draws  with  its 

very  practical  conclusion  :  — 

"  Attendre    quelque    temps 

/  pour  avoir  un  Epoux, 

Riche,     bien-fait,     gallant 

et  doux 
La    chose  est  assez  natu- 
relle. 
Mais    I'attendre  cent  ans  et 
toujours  en  dormant 
On    ne    trouve    plus    de 

femelle. 
Qui   dormit  si   tranquille- 
ment. 
La  fable  semble  encor  vouloir 

nous  faire  entendre 
Que  souvent  de  I'Hymen  les 

agreables  nceuds. 
Pour  estre  differez  n'en  sont 
pas  moins  heureux 
Et     qu'ou     ne    perd    rien 

pour  attendre." 

But  this  version  of  the  old 

legend   which,    in  Perrault's 

new    dress,    found    its    way 

to    Court   and    won   a  place 

among    French    classics,    is 

not  the  one  which  Mr,  Burne- 

Joues  adopts.     His  sleeping 

princess  is  not  La  Belle  au 

bois  dormant,  but  the  simple 

maiden      of      the      German 

miihrchen.    Again,  his  dream 

has  little  in  common  with  the 

gorgeous    pictures     of     the 

Sleeping  Beauty  which   the 

Laureate    has    given    us    in 

his    Day-dream.      The    poet 

touches  his   harp   lightly,   the    lay    he    shapes  for 

Lady  Flora  is  "  earnest  wed  with  sport." 

"  O,  to  what  uses  shall  we  put 

The  wild  weed-flower  that  simply  blows  ? 
And  is  there  any  moral  shut 

Within  the  bosom  of  the  rose  ?  " 
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But  the  painter's  mood  is  a  more  serious  one. 
In  the  fateful  slumber  which  rests  on  the  princess 
and  her  Court  he  sees  the  curse  of  destiny  in  the 
fairy  prince,  the  long-expected  deliverer  whose 
coming  is  to  "  smite  this  sleeping  world  awake." 
With  instinctive  skill  he  has  left  out  all  the 
incidents  unsuited  to  the  pictorial  rendering  of  his 
theme,  and  given  us  the  "  flower  and  quint- 
essence "  of  the  myth.  He  has  not,  as  most  other 
painters  would  have  done,  chosen  the  actual 
moment  of  awakening,  but  the  eve  of  that 
awakening.  No  subject  could  have  been  better 
suited  to  his  peculiar  stj'le  of  art.  There  is  alwa3's 
a  dreamy  look  on  the  countenances  he  paints,  as  if 
their  eyes  had  but  just  opened  and  they  were  still 
haunted  by  the  memories  of  their  sleep.  These 
forms  in  every  attitude  of  repose,  these  faces  in  all 
the  changeful  expressions  of  slumber  are  exactly 
where  he  excels  in  painting.  His  conception  may  not 
agree  in  all  respects  with  our  own,  the  world  of  his 
dreams  may  not  be  altogether  ours,  but  in  his  hands 
the  beautiful  old  fairy  tale  loses  none  of  its  charm. 

First  of  the  series  is  the  Briarwood,  that  dark 
and  impenetrable  thicket  which  has  grown  up 
rouiid  the  sleeping  palace.  One  after  the  other 
those  valiant  knights  have  striven  to  force  their 
way  through  the  tangle,  and  failing,  have  each  in 
turn  fallen  victims  to  the  spell.  And  now  they 
lie,  sunk  in  the  same  deep  slumber,  their  hands 
still  clasping  the  sword,  their  manly  forms  silent 
and  motionless  on  the  ground.  From  their  heads 
the  casques  have  fallen  back,  the  magic  briar  has 
lifted  the  shields  that  dropped  from  their  grasp 
and  hung  them  up  aloft,  each  above  his  owner. 
One  fair  boy  has  ventured  furthest  of  them  all, 
but  the  briar  has  caught  him  too  in  its  deadh' 
grasp,  and  now  he  lies  there  with  his  graceful 
head  on  the  daisied  sward  and  bow  and  arrows 
idle  at  his  side.  All  about  them  grows  the  magic 
briar  with  its  strong  young  leaves  and  thickly 
blossoming  roses,  a  strange  contrast  to  the  still 
forms  and  upturned  faces  of  the  fallen  knights. 
And  on  the  left  is  the  fated  prince  who  comes  to 
break  the  spell.  Clad  in  shining  armour  from 
head  to  toe,  he  enters,  holding  his  drawn  sword 
in  one  hand  and  pushing  away  the  branches  with 
his  shield.  His  face  is  gentle  and  j^outhful,  but 
the  dark  eyes  are  full  of  courage  and  stern 
resolve,  of  high  liope  and  love  that  will  endure  to 
the  end.     The  horror  of  a  nameless  dread  is  upon 


liim  as  he  enters  the  gloomy  forest  and  sees  the 
pale  faces  and  sleeping  forms  which  strew  the 
ground,  but  he  looks  stedfastly  onward  to  the  joy 
that  lies  beyond,  and  sees  the  bride  for  whose 
sake  he  is  ready  to  venture  all. 

The  second  picture  shows  us  the  council  room 
of  the  aged  king.  He  slumbers  on  a  splendid 
throne  of  jewelled  bronze,  with  twdsted  columns 
of  turquoise  blue.  His  long  white  beard  flows 
down  to  the  steps  at  his  feet.  His  robes  are  of 
the  richest  silver  embroidery,  his  quaint  collar  is 
sewn  with  pearls,  a  golden  tiara  is  on  his  head, 
and  a  scroll  lies  open  on  his  lap.  An  hour-glass 
stands  on  the  stool  beside  him,  but  its  sands  have 
long  ago  run  out.  On  the  polished  marble  floor 
his  chief  councillors  sleep  around  him,  the  prime 
minister  with  crafty  look,  the  treasurer  still  clasp- 
ing his  fingers  on  his  purse,  the  general  in  his  coat 
of  mail.  Behind  them,  reclining  on  couches  or 
lying  on  the  floor,  are  other  courtiers,  all  wrapped 
in  the  same  deep  slumber.  The  sentry  at  the 
door  sleeps  with  his  head  sunk  on  his  spear,  and 
through  a  grating  of  gilded  bronze  we  see  the 
forms  of  other  guards  and  attendants,  also  asleep. 
The  briar  rose  has  penetrated  here  too,  and  twines 
itself  through  the  gilded  bars  of  the  trellis,  among 
the  reclining  councillors  and  up  the  steps  of  the 
throne.  By  far  the  finest  part  of  this  picture  are 
the  draperies  of  gorgeous  hues  which  hang  from 
the  couches  and  cling  to  the  forms  of  the  sleeping 
courtiers,  and  the  reflections  of  shimmering  light 
and  colour  in  the  clear  green  of  the  marble  floor. 
The  light  is  stronger  and  the  colours  are  warmer 
in  this  picture  than  in  the  first. 

The  third — the  Garden  Court — is  steeped  in  the 
warm  glow  of  radiant  sunlight.  Fountain  and 
sundial  stand  in  the  open  courtj-ard,  and  the  grey 
wall  and  round  arches  of  the  Romanesque  palace 
rise  in  the  background.  Here  are  the  handmaidens 
of  the  sleeping  princess.  On  them,  too,  the  spell 
has  fallen,  and  sleep  has  overtaken  them  at  their 
work  or  play.  Three  slumber  at  the  loom.  Onecladin 
deep  rose-red  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  the  shuttle, 
when  it  dropped  from  her  hand,  and  she  sleeps 
now  with  her  fair  head  bent  upon  her  arm.  Another 
has  slipped  on  the  floor,  and  a  third,  the  loveliest  of 
all,  leans  against  the  framework  of  the  loom.  The 
soft  grey  tints  of  her  robe,  her  golden  locks,  and 
the  delicate  red  in  her  cheek,  form  a  charming 
contrast  to  the  bright    raiment  of  the  three  others 
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who  slumber  on  the  steps  of  the  fountain. 
And  all  about  them  is  the  giant  briar, 
trailing  its  big  loops  along  the  floor  from 
the  loom  to  the  fountain,  falling  in 
clusters  over  the  well  and  creeping  up 
the  stonework  of  the  courtyard  and 
round  the  bell  which  hangs  under  the 
archway.  No  more  exquisite  group  was 
ever  painted  than  that  of  these  maidens 
with  their  flower-like  faces  and  simple 
charm  sleeping  in  the  open  court 
wreathed  with  roses.  The  richest  hues, 
sapphire  and  amethyst,  rose  and 
emerald,  are  blended  together  in  perfect 
harmony,  and  are  all  alike  reflected  in 
the  transparent  floor  at  their  feet. 
This  picture  is  naturally  enough  the 
most  popular  of  the  series,  and  never 
failed  to  win  the  applause  of  the  visitors 
who  thronged  Mr.  Agnew's  gallery 
during  the  last  few  months. 

But  the  painter's  prodigal  fancy  is  not 
yet  exhausted.  The  fulness  of  beauty 
has  been  reserved  for  the  last  and 
closing  picture  of  the  series.  Here  is 
the  palace  chamber  far  apart,  here  at 
last  we  find  the  core  of  the  poet's  dream, 
the  room  where  the  sleeping  princess 
awaits  the  coming  of  her  deliverer. 
Already  we  feel  his  step  is  on  the 
threshold,  the  longed  for  moment  is  at 
hand.  The  dawn  is  breaking  in  the 
East,  and  the  rosy  light  streams  in 
through  the  narrow  casement.  Soon 
the  sun  of  the  new  day  will  rise  and 
all  the  birds  break  into  song.  Nowhere 
is  the  originality  of  Mr.  Burne-Jones's 
conception  more  apparent  than  in  this 
last  picture  of  the  Rose-bower.  Story- 
tellers of  every  age  have  lavished  all 
the  resources  of  language  at  their  com- 
mand in  describing  the  beauty  and 
splendour  of  the  sleeping  princess. 
Perrault  speaks  of  "  /a  chanibre  toiitc 
doree  et  la  Priiiccssc  dont  fecial  rcsplcn- 
dissant  avail  qnclquc  c/iose  dc  litmiucux 
el  dc  divin."  The  Laureate's  glowing 
verse  suggests  a  scene  of  Oriental 
magnificence.  His  lady  sleeps  with 
diamond  bracelets  on  her  arms,  her  full 
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black  ringlets  are  braided  with  pearl,  the  pillow 
is  fringed  with  gold.  In  the  painter's  Rose- 
bower  there  is  nothing  of  all  this.  No 
wealth  of  streaming  ringlets  deck  the  sleeping 
form,  not  a  single  jewel  adorns  neck  or  arm. 
She  lies  there,  robed  in  while,  a  simple  maiden 
in  her  innocence.  Her  bare  arms  are  stretched 
out  on  the  white  coverlid.  One  loosened  tress  of 
hair  falls  on  her  neck.  The  childlike  face  is  turned 
towards  us,  the  flush  of  returning  life  is  on  her 
cheek.      In   her    unconscious   slumber   she  is  like 


more  we  realise  the  strange  affinity  of  soul  which 
links  our  nineteenth  century  painter  to  the  old 
masters. 

The  same  spirit  of  severe  and  chastened 
splendour  breathes  in  the  surroundings  of  this 
"  perfect  form  at  perfect  rest."  Ever3'thing  is 
choice  and  rare,  but  there  is  none  of  the  luxurious 
opulence  which  marks  the  Princess  of  Tennyson's 
"  Day  Dream."  Rather  a  delicate  richness  meet 
for  a  maiden  so  young  and  fair.  Bright 
colours    adorn    the    handmaids     who    wait     upon 
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some  half-closed  flower  that  will  ere  long  unfold 
its  leaves.  Soon  her  lover's  kiss  will  come,  and 
she  will  open  her  eyes  and  wake  to  the  new  joj's 
of  womanhood — the  fulness  of  life  and  love.  As  we 
look  on  the  straight  form,  the  stiff,  narrow  folds  of 
drapery,  our  thoughts  go  back  to  the  old  dreams  of 
Tuscan  sculptors.  We  think  of  Ilaria  lying  in 
her  long  sleep  under  the  Cathedral  walls  of  Lucca  ; 
of  the  girl  Medea,  with  the  fair  young  face  and 
the  rippling  hair,  in  the  church  at  Bergamo  ;  of  St. 
Ursula,  slumbering  with  her  head  resting  on  her 
hand    in  her   angel-haunted  chamber.     And  once 


her.  One  in  green  has  fallen  asleep,  lute  in 
hand,  close  at  her  side ;  another  in  blue  is 
at  her  feet.  The  white  counterpane  is  worked  in 
fine  silver,  the  couch  itself  is  purple,  with  a  row 
of  quaint  silver  bells;  rose  and  violet  hues  are 
blended  in  the  pillows  on  which  her  head  reposes. 
The  red  carpet  on  the  floor  is  patterned  over  with 
dusky  blue  peacocks,  and  the  pale  blue  hanging 
over  her  head  is  adorned  with  a  crescent  moon, 
symbol  of  the  Queen  moon  who  guards  her  virgin 
slumber.  And  the  magic  briar  has  wound  its  way 
among  the  sleeping  girl  and  round  the  jewel-casket 
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which  lies  open  on  tlic  floor,  and  up  the  hang- 
ings of  the  bed  to  wreath  itself  in  a  crown 
about  the  brows  of  the  royal  maiden  herself. 
So  the  Briar-Rose  becomes  the  connecting  link 
which  j  binds  the  last 
picture  with  the  first, 
and  runs  through  the  • 
whole  marvellously  ; 
thought  out  and  painted  ( 
frieze. 


those  divinely-fair  creations.  Some  day,  in  ages 
to  come,  it  may  be  they  will  once  more  find  their 
way  into  the  market,  and  their  possession  will  be 
as  keenly  contested  as  the  works  of  Holbein  and 
Velasquez  are  at  the  present  time. 

Meanwhile  we  have  good  cause  to  rejoice  that 

at  \\\\%fin  dc  sicclc, 
in  a  society  which 
bears  the  germs  of 
decadence    in     its 
lap,  in  an  age  when 
material  ends  ab- 
sorb our  time  and 
strength,   and  the 
days    are    full    of 
struggle    and  tur- 
moil  and    unrest, 
Lngland    should    still     have     a 
paniter  whose  genius  is    of   so 
laie  and  ideal  a  t^-pe.     Not  yet 
IS  the  sacred  fire  spent,  not  yet 
have  the  sad  Nine  left  our  shores 
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As  we  look  back  on  the  series  it  is  impossible 
to  suppress  a  sense  of  regret  that  these  fine 
pictures  should  not  become  national  property. 
They  are  going,  we  know,  into  good  hands,  and 
will  be  valued  as  they  deserve  by  their  new 
owner,  who  is  already  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
the  Days  of  Creation.  But  henceforth  they  will 
be  shut  up  in  a  private  house,  and  seen  only  by  a 
favoured  few.  They  ought  to  hang  in  the  new 
Gallery  of  British  Art,  which  now  bids  fair  to  be 
an  accomplished  fact,  or,  better  still,  in  some 
People's  Palace,  where  the  doors  stand  open  all 
day,  and  the  poorest  and  humblest  might  gaze  on 


for  ever  while  we  have  an 

artist  whose  inspiration  is  as 

spiritual   and   poetic    as   the 

painter  of  the  Briar-Rose. 

■     " '  It    is   often   said    that  we 

of    this    latter    half  of   the 

century  ai-e  chiefly  engaged  in  working  out  the  ideas 

of  the  men  of  the  earlier  half.     And  this  is  true,  in 

a  sense,  of  Mr.  Burne-Jones.       He   himself  would 

be  the  first  to  confess   how  much  he   owes  to   the 

influence   of  Rossetti.       The    fiery  genius   of  the 

painter-poet    kindled    the    spark    in    the    younger 
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artist's  breast,  and  revealed  the  treasures  of 
imagination  and  feeling  that  were  pent-up 
there.  But  the  scholar  has  lived  to  surpass  the 
master  at  whose  feet  he  sat.  We  are  not  sure 
that  he  ever  moves  us  quite  as  deeply  as  the 
painter  of  Beata  Beatrix,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  is  by  far  the  most  refined  and 
accomplished  artist.  In  point  of  actual  beauty  no 
work  which  Rossetti  ever  painted  equals  the 
Chant  d'Amour  or  the  Briar-Rose.  His  is  the 
perfect  flower  which  has  blossomed  on  the  parent 
stem.  And  as  Rossetti's  art  was  in  his  day,  that 
of  Burne-Jones  is  now  a  thing  altogether  unique 
and  apart.  There  is  no  other  living  artist  either 
at  home  or  abroad  whose  style  can  be  compared 
with  his.  Here  and  there  an  imitator  has  tried  to 
adopt  his  manner,  but  the  spirit  of  beauty  which  lives 
in  his  art  is  not  easily  caught,  and  as  yet  no  other 
painter  has  been  able  to  approach  him.  This  has 
been  freely  acknowledged  of  late  in  France  as  w-ell 
as  in  England.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition,  where  King 
Cophetna  ijiade  so  profound  an  impression,  the  best 
critics  placed  its  painter  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
English  art.  And  this  is  the  more  notew^orthy 
because  Mr.  Burne-Jones's  style  is  utterly  foreign 
to  French  art  of  the  present  daj^  He  has  nothing 
to  say  to  the  problems  of  light  and  atmosphere 
which  occupy  so  many  of  the  clever  French  and 
English  painters  almost  exclusively.  That  modern 
world  which  appeals  so  powerfully  to  some  of  us, 
has  nothing  to  offer  him,  and  in  despair  at  its 
ugliness  and  dulness  he  turns  to  the  fairer  dream- 
land of  his  imagination.  Both  in  theory  and 
practice,  in  aim  as  well  as  in  method,  his  art  is 
as  far  removed  as  possible  from  that  of  realists  and 
impressionists.  Again,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  neighbours,  his  wealth  of  in\  ention  and  poetic 
fame  is  a  positive  fault.  This  is  not  painting,  they 
say,  it  is  poetr}'  transferred  to  canvas.  As 
Merimee  said  long  ago  of  the  first  pre-Raphaelites, 


these  pictures  are  not  merely  inspired  by  literarj- 
motives — they  are  literature  itself  But  at  least,  they 
own,  it  is  wholly  original  and  independent  art,  and  as 
such  it  cannot  fail  to  command  respect  and  attention. 
In  England  at  the  present  moment  probably  Mr. 
Burne-Jones  is  the  most  popular  of  painters. 
The  British  public  is  slow  to  move  in  matters  of 
art,  and  for  a  long  time  it  has  refused  to  acknowledge 
this  master's  claim.s.  Like  Browning,  for  many 
years  Mr.  Burne-Jones  had  for  his  admirers 
"  not  the  crowd — but  a  few,"  whom,  with  the 
poet,  it  may  be,  he  valued  more.  But  the  crowd  has 
come  this  year,  and  all  London  has  flocked  to  see 
the  legend  of  the  Briar-Rose,  and  helped  to  swell 
the  chorus  of  applause.  From  the  provinces,  too, 
thousands  who  had  scarcel}^  heard  the  painter's 
name  before  have  come  to  see  this  wonder  of 
painting,  and  have  gone  away  impressed,  if  not 
exactly  convinced.  And  yet  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  art  of  Burne-Jones  will  ever  attain  a  ver}' 
wide-spread  or  enduring  popularity.  It  is  futile  to 
attempt  to  forecast  the  judgments  of  posterity, 
but  in  our  own  da\^  we  can  never  expect  it  to  be 
popular  in  the  sense  that  Millais  and  Hook  and 
Long  are  popular.  His  art  is  too  intellectual  for 
that,  his  aims  are  too  complex,  his  subjects  too  far 
removed  from  common  waj-s  and  every-day  ex- 
periences to  find  lasting  favour  with  the  multitude. 
In  a  w^ord,  he  is  a  poet  as  w-ell  as  a  painter,  and  this 
age  is  essentially  prosaic.  It  is  not  everyone  to 
whom  it  is  given  to  pass  the  ivory  gates  and  drink 
of  the  enchanted  streams.  But  for  all  those  who 
love  the  mystical  world  of  Dante  and  the  old 
painters,  who  feel  the  tender  beauty  of  their 
dreams,  and  the  immortal  charm  of  poetry,  for  all 
those  who  set  higher  store  on  perfect  forms  and 
noble  ideas  than  on  the  subtle  rendering  of  atmo- 
spheric effects  or  the  photographic  reproduction 
of  natural  fact,  the  art  of  Burne-Jones  will  never 
cease  to  have  a  rare  and  abiding  value. 
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li  QO  then  it  was  time  for  the  children  to  come 
»^  and  say  good-night  to  Miss  Jones.  And  she 
was  just  going  to  have  her  supper.  (Here,  Alick, 
give  me  the  tin  plates.)  Well,  she  was  sitting 
there,  reading  her  grown-up  book,  when  they 
knocked.  (And  here- they  are  coming  in.  No,  they 
oughtn't  to  be  laid  down  on  the  floor,  Alick.  Prop 
them  up  against  the  wall.)  And  she  said  to 
Algernon,  'Haven't  you  anything  to  say  to  me?' 
and  he  said  '  No.'  And  then  she  said  to  Victoria, 
*  Haven't  you  anything  to  say  to  me  ? '  and  she  said 
'  No,'  too.  Then  came  Augustus — (O  Alick  !  I 
didn't  know  the  other  half  of  his  leg  was  gone) — 
and  you  know  he  was  the  nicest  of  them  all,  only 
he  was  delicate,  and  such  a  lot  of  sawdust  always 
came  out  of  him,  and  he  was  just  going  to  say 'Yes' 
— he  had  got  something  to  say — when  all  the  others 
called  out,  '  No,  he  hasn't !  No,  he  hasn't  I '  and 
so  they  all  went  to  bed  without  saying  they  were 
sorry  at  ail ! "  concluded  the  narrator  in  a  tone  of 
manifest  triumph. 

"  Yes,"  she  went  on,  tipping  her  chair  back 
from  the  doll's-house  until  it  touched  the  table 
behind,  "  yes,  and  Miss  Jones  never  bothered 
them  to  say  they  were  sorrj^,  not  one  bit.  She 
knew  it  was  no  use,"  and  at  this  point  the  shrill 
tones  became  even  shriller  and  more  distinct, 
while  the  emphasis  was  increased  with  the 
evident  intention  of  reaching  the  ears  of  someone 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room. 

"  She  didn't  go  on  about  how  grieved  mother 
would  be,  or  say  she  was  /luyt"  (in  a  tone  of  dire 
contempt),  "  or  that  kind  of  thing,  and  that  she 
was  sure  that  the}'  were  sorry  inside — which  they 
weren't — and  she  would  forgive  them  if  they 
would  say  so.      And  she  didn't  look  at  all  uuhapp}-. 


and  say  she  minded  punishing  them  more  than 
they  did.  She  knew  children  have  to  be  naughty, 
and  she  didn't  bother,  but  she  said,  '  Very  well, 
my  dears  ;  if  you  aren't  sorrj',  of  course  you  can't 
sa}'  so.  It's  your  loss,  not  mine.  Now  go  to  bed, 
and  if  3'ou  ever  set  a  boob^'-trap  for  me  again  and 
hide  my  cap,  both  on  the  same  day,  I  shall — I 
shall  think  of  something  to  do  to  you  that  you 
won't  like  at  all.'" 

The  vagueness  of  the  threat  made  in  Betty's 
shrill  tones  on  behalf  of  the  wooden-jointed 
governess  she  held  in  her  hands  is  to  be 
attributed  entirely  to  prudence  upon  Betty's  part. 
Hints  as  to  conduct  might,  through  the  medium  of 
the  wooden  Miss  Jones,  be  profitably  conveyed  to 
the  human  Miss  Simmonds,  who  was  sitting  over 
by  the  school-room  fireplace ;  but  to  invent  and 
enunciate  aloud  an  entirely  original  punishment 
would  be  obvious  folly.  Why,  it  might  be 
inflicted  upon  the  inventor  I  So  she  thought,  at 
all  events,  and  beyond  doubt  she  was  more  likely 
to  deserve  it  than  Algernon,  Victoria,  or  Augustus, 
especially  the  latter,  whose  loss  of  sawdust  and 
recent  mutilation  ought,  one  would  think,  to 
excuse  a  good  deal  of  temper.  Alick,  however, 
who  was,  as  usual,  listening  to  his  sister  with  rapt 
attention,  and  was  a  very  matter-of-fact  little  boy, 
with  a  strong  desire  to  know  all  that  could  be 
known  upon  the  subject  in  hand — Alick  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  indefinite  character  of  Miss 
Jones's  threat. 

''What  was  it,  Betty?"  he  asked  earnestly; 
"  what  was  she  going  to  do  to  them  if  they  did  it 
again  ?" 

"Make  them  take  their  medicine  without  any- 
thing after  it  I"  rejoined  Betty  in  a  loud  whisper. 
"It  was  steel,  you  know,  like  what  we  had  after 
the  whooping-cough." 
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"What  fun!"  said  Alick.  "Couldn't  we  do 
that  to  them  at  once  ?  We  can  have  some  ink  for 
the  medicine,  you  know." 

"  No,"  said  Betty,  in  the  tone  that  invariably 
decided  all  disputed  points  ;  "  it  was  only  if 
they  did  it  again.  Miss  Jones  never  punished 
people  the  first  time  the}-  did  things.  How  could 
they  know  it  was  naughty  ?  " 

**  Don't  you — don't  you  think,"  said  Alick,  diffi- 
dently, "  the}'  might  perhaps  have  known  that  the 
booby-trap  and  the " 

"No,"  said  Betty,  with  the  same  firmness,  "  they 
couldn't  possiblj'  tell.  She  might  have  thought 
it  was  great  fun,  and  been  quite  pleased.  / 
should." 

"  What  if  it  had  been  the  cod-liver  oil-bottle  on 
the  top  of  the  door  ?"  said  Alick,  his  round  blue 
eyes  full  of  doubt. 

"  Yes !  "  said  Bett}^,  atoning  for  want  of  con- 
viction by  excess  of  emphasis.  "  But  if  you 
think  you  can  do  the  telling  part  better  than 
I  can,  Alick,  why  do  it.  I'm  sure  /  don't  care 
to." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  Betty  ;  go  on.  Of  course  you. 
always  do  it.  Did  an3'thing  more  happen  that 
night?" 

"  Yes,  lots,"  said  Bett}',  and  then  hesitated  a 
little.  She  had  her  head  on  one  side,  and  was 
looking  at  Alick  in  an  odd,  mischievous  \x3.y. 

"  No,  go  on,  Bett}',"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  hear 
dreadfull}'.  Look !  I've  put  them  all  into  bed 
now.     What  happens  next  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Betty,  with  great  slowness  and 
deliberation.  "  Algy  and  Vicky  weren't  sleepj^ 
not  the  very  least  ;  so  after  they  were  put  to  bed, 
they — they " 

"  What  did  thej'  do  ? "  asked  Alick,  in  a  low 
voice.  His  face  was  red,  and  expressed  surprise 
not  unmixed  with  uneasiness. 

Betty's  wicked  brown  eyes  were  twinkling,  and 
she  tossed  back  her  dark  curls. 

"  They  got  up  again  !  "  she  said  with  solemnit}-. 
"  They  thought  it  would  be  fun,  and  so  they 
got  up  and  ran  all  about  the  house  in  their  night- 
gowns, without  anj'body  seeing  them.  (Here, 
give  me  Algy  to  hold,  Alick.)  They  went  into 
nearly  all  the  rooms,  and  t\\e.y  looked  over  the 
banisters  when  the  people  came  out  of  dinner, 
for  there  were  a  lot  of  people  staying  in  the 
house." 


"  Like  there  are  here,''  murmured  Alick. 

"  Yes,  like  here.  But  when  they  got  into  their 
mother's  room,  the  fire  wasn't  burning  very  well, 
and  so  it  was  dark,  and  there  was  a  noise  (make 
the  noise,  Alick)  and  they  thought  somebody 
was  coming.     And  Algy — and  A\gy " 

Betty's  voice  was  almost  smothered  with 
laughter,  and  Miss  Simmonds'  distant  shoulders 
were  seen  to  shake. 

"  Yes,"  said  Alick,  his  face  redder  than  ever, 
manifesting  an  inclination  to  hang  his  blonde 
head  ;  "  yes,  and  what  happened  next  ?" 

Betty  expected  that  question  of  him  ;  she  knew, 
and  would  not  go  on  till  it  had  been  asked. 

"  Well,  the  bath  was  all  ready,  and  Algy 
tumbled  right  in !  Just  from  fright,  you  know, 
and  not  looking.  (Put  him  in,  Alick;  no, 
not  real  water,  we  shan't  ever  get  him  dry.)  He 
zvas  wet !  So  they  didn't  know  what  to  do  at  first, 
but  then  they  thought  they  would  ru-b  him  dry 
in  mother's  bath-sheet  (that  bit  of  blotting-paper, 
Alick),  and  then  Vicky  went  very  quietlj^  along  to 
the  nursery  and  got  him  a  clean  nightgown,  and 
they  rolled  up  the  other  and  put  it  in  a  very  safe 
place,  and  then  they  went  back  to  bed,  and  nobody 
knew.      fFrts/z'/ it  fun,  Alick?" 

"O  Betty,  Betty!"  said  Miss  Simmonds, 
shutting  up  her  book  and  coming  up  to  the  doll's 
house,  "  I  am  glad  you  are  not  quite  so  naughty 
as  your  children  !  What  should  I  do  with  you  if 
you  w^ere  ?  If  you  and  Alick  w^ere  like  Vicky  and 
Algy,  I  think  I  could  hardly  go  out  and  leave  you 
alone,  as  I  am  going  to  do  now.  It  is  not  fine 
enough  for  you,  so  you  had  better  stay  here 
happily  till  dinner-time.      Good-bye,  children  !  " 

She  was  gone,  and  Alick  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief 

"O  Bett}' !  how  could  you — how  dared  you  ?  " 
he  said. 

Betty  laughed. 

"/'///  not  afraid  !"  she  said.  "Now  let's  see  if 
it's  quite  dry." 

She  jumped  down  from  her  high  chair,  pulled 
open  a  deep  drawer  which  formed  the  lower  part 
of  the  doll's  house,  and  produced  a  little  tightly' 
rolled  up  bundle,  which  when  shaken  out  proved 
to  be  nothing  moi-e  nor  less  than  a  diminutive  and 
crumpled  nightgown,  adapted  to  the  size  of  a 
person  of  about  eight  years  old. 

"It's  asdr3ras  a  bone!"  said  Betty,  ecstaticall}'. 
"  Oh,  didn't  we  manage  beautifully  ?  " 
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"  Yes,"  said  Alick.  "  She — she  said  it  was 
naughty,"  he  added,  dubiously. 

"No,  she  didn't,"  said  Betty,  sharply.  "She 
couhMt ;  and  she  hasn't  been  here  long  enough  to 
know  our  ways  yet.      Mother  said  so." 

"  That  was  when  you  were  so  cross  because  she 
wouldn't  let  you  have  twice  of  cake,"  said  Alick  ; 
*'  and' you  know  the  first  bit  ivas  much  bigger  than 
Miss  Wood's  first  bits  used  to  be.  And  mother 
doesn't  know  it's  our  way  to  get  out  of  bed  either, 
and  we  didn't  till  last  night." 

"  But  now  it's  going  to  be  our  way,"  snapped 
Betty.  *'  We  are  going  to  do  it  every  single  night, 
and  I'm  going  to  form  a  society  for  doing  it,  and 
if  you  don't  join  I  shan't  ever  speak  to  you  again.'' 
"  O  Betty  !  "  said  Alick,  reproachfully,  his  light 
blue  eyes  becoming  rather  moist.  "  Of  course  I 
always  do  what  you  do,  only  I  thought  you  thought 

it  wasn't  naughty  at  first,  and  now "         ... 

"  And  now,  look  here ! "  said  Betty,  with 
decision.  "Is  there  anything  in  the  Catechism 
about  not  getting  out  of  bed  and  running  about 
the  house  ?" 

"N-no,  I  don't  tJiiiik  so,"  said  Alick,  trying 
hard  to  recollect. 

"No!  Well,  then,"  went  on  Betty,  trium- 
phantly, "How  can  it  be  naughty?  All  the 
things  that  are  naughty  and  not  naughty  are  in 
the  Catechism.  Mother  said  so,  and  if  that  isn't 
in,  why  it  isn't  naughty;  and  I  think  it's  quite 
wrong  to  try  and  make  out  it  is.  So  now  I'm 
going  to  make  a  society  of  people  for  doing  it." 

"There's  only  you  and  me,"  said  Alick,  his 
conscience  not  quite  satisfied  with  Betty's  argu- 
ments, which  he  did  not  yet  know  how  to  meet. 

"That  doesn't  matter.  We  can  pretend  there 
are  a  lot  more ;  and  now  we  must  have  a 
captain." 

"Oh  you,  Betty!"  cried  Alick,  at  once 
becoming  interested  in  the  organisation  of  the 
society. 

"No,  Alick,  that  is  not  the  way  to  vote  by 
ballot,"  said  Betty,  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance. 
"  You  don't  want  everybody  to  know  who  you're 
o-oing  to  vote  for,  or  it  would  make  the  other  people 
jealous.  Now,  here  is  a  bit  of  paper  and  a  pencil, 
and  you  must  write  down  the  name  of  some 
person  you  think  would  be  a  good  captain.  I 
shan't  vote,  because  I've  got  to  count  the  votes, 
and  it  wouldn't  do.     Now  be  quick,  Alick." 


Alick  obediently  took  the  paper  and  the  pencil, 
and  wrote  in  his  large  round  deliberate  hand  the 
words — 

"  I  vote  for  Betty, 

"  Signed,  Alick  Mackenzie." 
"  Finished,  Alick  ?"  inquired  Betty,  as  he  laid 
down  the  pencil.  "  Now  I  must  count  the  votes." 
There  was  a  great  shuffling  of  certain  scraps  of 
paper  upon  which  Betty  had  been  scribbling  fast 
during  Alick's  laborious  performance.  She  began 
separating  them  into  little  piles,  announcing 
results  as  she  went  along. 

"  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  23  votes,"  she  murmured. 
"  Miss  Mary  Brown,  20  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Watson,  19  . 
Mr.  Philip  Watson,  17  ;  Mr.  Kenneth  Watson,  16. 
Dear  me,  how  close!  Mrs.  Smith,  11.  Ah!  I 
never  thought  she'd  have  many.      Mr.  Smith,  2  ; 

Mr.  Waterford,  Mr.  Marsden,  Mr.   Tuke Ah! 

here  is  Jiiy  name.      Alick,  when  you  vote  by  ballot 
you  juiist  not  write  down  your  own  name." 

"I'm  very  sorry,  Betty,"  said  Alick,  meekly. 
"  Don't  you  think  we  had  better  come  to  the  real 
part  now  ?  or,"  brightening  up  a  little,  "  do  you 
mean  it  not  to  be  real  at  all,  and  shall  we  only 
pretend  we're  going  to  run  about  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not ! "  said  Betty,  indignantly.  "  After 
all  the  trouble  we've  had.  But  you  never  will  do 
things  properly,  Alick.  Anyhow,  I'm  captain,  for 
I've  got  a  hundred  thousand  million  and  twenty 
votes,  and  that's  more  than  any  of  the  others  have 
got.  So  that's  settled,  and  now  we've  only  got  to 
make  up  a  name  for  the  society.  /  will  say  one 
that  /  think,  and  then  you  shall,  and  we'll  vote 
upon  it." 

"Not  by  ballot  again?"  inquired  Alick,  depre- 
catingly.  Writing  was  no  easy  task,  and  he 
feared  Betty's  wrath  should  he  make  another 
mistake. 

"  No,"  said  Betty.  "  By  'clamation  ;  that's  when 
they  all  shout  together.  Now,  my  name  is  '  The 
Night-hawks.'" 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  think  of  any  that's  better  than 

that!"  said  Alick,   admiringly.       "Let's  have  it." 

^^ No,  Alick,"  said  Betty,  crossly.     "You  are  so 

stupid.      You   must  say   something,  and  then  we 

can  choose  properly." 

"Well,"  said  Alick,  always  obedient.  "Well; 
the — the  Nightgowns  !  " 

"  Rubbish  !  "  said  Betty,  "  that  isn't  a  bit  like  a 
society  and   grown-up    people    and    things.      We 
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couldn't  possibly  have  that.  However,  we'll 
shout  for  which  we'll  have.  Now  then — One  ! 
two  !  three  !  The  Night-hawks  !  "  she  shouted, 
in  her  shrillest,  most  piercing  voice,  and  "  The 
Night-hawks  !  "  cried  Alick,  rather  excited  at  last, 
and  forgetting  the  naughtiness  question. 

"  Then  that's  settled  ! "  said  Betty,  with  a  sigh 
of  satisfaction.  "  We  are  the  Night-hawks,  and 
we  must  promise  never,  never  to  tell.  Do  you 
promise,  Alick?  " 

"Yes,  Betty,  of  course." 

"  And  so  do  I.  Oh,  what  fun  we  will  have. 
Now  come  on,  Alick,  we  must  wash  our  hands." 


II. 


Alick  was  very  sleepy  that  night.  He  had 
been  allowed  to  walk  with  the  shooters  in 
the  afternoon  ;  and  lessons,  which  at  the  best  of 
times  did  not  come  easy  to  him,  were  more  of  an 
effort  than  usual  after  that  supreme  bliss  and 
excitement.  Then,  after  six  o'clock  school-room 
tea,  he  had  been,  as  usual,  arrayed  in  his  best  kilt, 
and  gone  down,  with  Betty  in  her  white  frock  and 
crimson  sash,  to  the  drawing-room,  where  some 
of  the  many  visitors  staying  in  the  house  had 
inaugurated  the  race  game  for  the  children's 
benefit. 

Alick  did  not  care  for  society,  and  hated  his 
best  clothes.  Betty  adored  both ;  and  the  time 
spent  in  the  drawing-room,  from  the  moment 
she  entered  it  to  that  of  Marie's  appearance  at  the 
door  with  "  Mademoiselle  Bettee — sil  vons  plait," 
was  one  continued  triumph  and  excitement.  Her 
quick,  sharp  answers  and  abrupt  little  ways  made 
people  laugh,  and  they  took  a  great  deal  of  notice 
of  her.  It  was  not  their  business  to  tell  her  what 
a  little  goose  she  was,  and  how  very  silly  she 
made  herself  at  the  very  moment  often  when  she 
thought  she  was  cleverest — and  her  father  was  not 
alw.iys  within  hearing.  When  he  did  happen  to 
overhear  anything  especially  forward  or  im- 
pertinent. Miss  Betty  was  pretty  sure  of  a  snub, 
for  the  Colonel  was  very  particular,  and  made  a 
great  point  of  good  manners  in  his  children. 

Snubs  were  more  or  less  effectual  with  Betty,  but 
they  did  not  do  much  for  Alick,  whose  faults  lay  in 
the  direction  of  shyness  and  awkwardness.  His 
mother  was  doing  her  best  to  help  him  to  conquer 


these,  but  she  was  delicate,  and  often  ill,  so  that 
the  management  of  the  children,  as  well  as  the 
entertainment  of  the  visitors,  with  whom  the 
house  was  always  filled  throughout  the  autumn 
months,  was  almost  entirely  undertaken  by  the 
Colonel  himself.  Mrs.  Mackenzie  usually  spent 
the  time  between  tea  and  dinner  in  lying  down, 
and  the  children  came  to  say  good-night  to  her  on 
their  way  from  the  drawing-room  up  to  bed. 

"Tired,  Betty?"  she  said,  as  Betty,  after 
rushing  into  the  room  and  flinging  her  arms 
round  her  mother's  neck,  was  preparing  to  go  off 
at  once  without  any  of  the  usual  requests  and 
entreaties  for  a  few  minutes'  grace. 

'^You  are  sleepy,  my  boy!"  to  Alick,  who 
could  hardly  restrain  his  yawns.  "  Well,  good- 
night, both  of  you  ;  sleep  well,  and  remember, 
if  Miss  Simmonds  is  pleased  to-morrow,  there 
will  be  a  drive  to  Inverness  on  the  drag  for  some 
of  us  !  " 

Of  all  things  in  the  world  AHck  loved  drive 
on  the  drag.  He  lay  on  his  back  in  bed  thinking 
of  it.  What  fun  it  would  be  !  Perhaps  he  should 
be  able  to  sit  on  the  box-seat,  between  his  Father 
and  whoever  sat  next  him.  That  was  best  of  all; 
and  then  sometimes,  when  they  stopped  any- 
where, he  was  allowed  to  hold  the  reins.  He  did 
hope  Miss  Simmonds  would  say  he  had  done  his 
lessons  well  enough  to  go.  No  chance  of  Father 
taking  him  if  she  did  not.  Betty  was  safe  enough  ; 
she  could  always  do  well  if  she  tried,  but  with 
him,  sometimes,  things  went  badly,  whether  he 
tried  or  not.  What  zccre  to-morrow's  lessons  ? 
Alick  went  over  them  in  his  mind.  Ai'ithmetic 
first,  then  dictation,  then  French.  Arithmetic  was 
the  worst  ;  but  still  he  thought  he  knew  the  rule 
they  would  have  to  do.  How  lucky  it  was  not  a 
new  one  !  Oh  yes,  he  really  thought  he  should  be 
able  to  manage  so  as  not  to  miss  that  drive.  He 
was  getting  very  sleepy,  he  felt  very  comfortable. 
He  had  forgotten  all  about  the  important  events  of 
the  morning,  when  they  were  suddenly  recalled  to 
his  unwilling  mind  by  the  gentle  opening  of  the 
door  which  led  into  Betty's  room.  In  another 
moment  a  small  white-robed  figure  stood  by  his 
bed. 

"The  Night-hawks  are  on  the  wing!"  it 
said  with  awful  solemnity.  "  And  this  is  the 
token ! " 

A  wet  sponge  was  dashed  into  Alick's  face,  and 
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he    found    himself  veiy   much    awake   and    rather 
cross. 

"  You  didn't  saj^  anything  about  that  being  the 
token,"  he  said.     "  And  I  never  thought  you  meant 
come    at   all    to-night  ;    it's    so    late,     and    Tm 
sleep}'." 

"  I  made  up  the  token  afterwards,"  said  the 
captain,  calml}-.  "  And  I  think  it's  much  the  best 
we  possibly  could  have.  It's  quite  woke  you  up 
now,  and  3'ou're  sure  to  be  alwa\-s  getting  sleep}' 
and  wanting  it.  But  if  you  don't  come  now, 
Alick,  when  it's   the  first  night,  and  everything,  I 

shall  think  you  are " 

Bett}'  paused  for  want  of  words  to  express  her 
utter  contempt,  but  the}-  were  not  needed.  Alick 
was  out  of  bed  in  a  second,  and  standing  by  her 
side. 

"  All  right.  I'm  coming,  of  course,"  he  said. 
"  Where  shall  we  go  ?  " 

"  Follow  me,  my  merry  men  all  I  "  said  Betty, 
resuming  her  dignity  as  captain.  "We  will  march 
at  once." 

Off  she  went,  flying  along  on  the  tips  of  her 
red-slippered  feet  down  the  passage  which  led 
from  the  nursery  regions,  followed  more  slowly 
by  the  "merry  men  all"  with  sleepy  head  and 
heart  ill  at  ease.  Betty  was  in  her  element — mis- 
chief; in  which  Alick,  on  the  contrar}^,  never  really 
felt  like  anything  but  a  fish  out  of  water.  Loyalty 
to  Betty,  however,  made  him  try  to  enjoy  it,  and 
think  that  it  was  great  fun  to  dart  into  every 
bedroom  in  turn,  hide  under  a  bed  if  a  servant 
came  up  to  see  to  the  fire,  slip  out  directly  her  back 
was  turned,  follow  her  on  tip-toe  till  she  reached 
the  staircase,  rush  back  at  full  speed  to  the  bed- 
room, dance  a  few  reel  steps  before  the  long  look- 
ing-glass, pile  up  the  footstools  and  jump  them, 
toss  a  pillow  into  the  air,  and  only  just  save  it 
from  falling  into  the  bath — all  this  in  the  dim 
flickering  firelight,  at  an  unheard  of  hour  of  the 
night,  with  just  cold  enough  air  in  the  passage  to 
give  one  an  agreeable  and  exciting  shiver,  with 
the  chance  of  detection,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a 
deliciously  warm  return  to  bed.  All  this  was  the 
height  of  romantic  enjoyment  to  Betty.  She  asked 
for  nothing  more — it  was  better  that  wearing  a 
crimson  sash  and  having  her  jokes  laughed  at  in 
the  drawdng-room. 

"  O  Alick,  isn't  it  splendid  !  "   she  said   enthu- 
siastically, as   she  threw  herself  down   upon  the 


eiderdown  quilt  which  covered  the  bed  in  one  of 
the  visitor's  rooms.  "Isn't  it  /iiic  ?  Aren't  you 
glad  you  belong  to  the  society  ?  Oh,  oh  ;  I 
thought  Mary  must  have  seen  me.     I  was  as  close 

to  her — as  close Alick,  if  I   fall,    you   know, 

you  must  avenge  me.  It  is  always  done  when 
people  belong  to  a  society,  you  know,  and  there's 
a  captain.  And  I  shall  never  reveal  the  secrets  of 
the  society,  not  if  they  torture  me  with  the  rack 
and  thumbscrew.  And  if  they  bring  you,  you 
know,  I  shall  just  look  as  if  I  didn't  know  you,  and 
then  they  won't  think  you  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  society." 

"  Why,  Betty,  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Alick. 
"  Of  course  you  know  me." 

"  O  Alick,  you  silly,  don't  you  understand  ? 
Oh — hush — yes  !  that's  the  dining-room  bell — 
they're  coming  out.  Quick,  quick,  Alick,  to  the 
head  of  the  banisters.  We'll  watch  them  come  ! 
It  will  be  an  ambush  of  the  Night-hawks  ! — a  Jiioi, 
les  Night-Hawks  !  "  cried  Betty,  in  her  excitement 
bursting  into  French. 

There  was  a  burst  of  talking  and  laughing  from 
the  dining-room  ;  a  rustle  of  silk  and  satin  across 
the  hall  ;  out  came  the  ladies — twelve,  fourteen  of 
them.  First,  "the  grand  married  one,"  as  Betty 
whispered ;  then  the  young  ones,  each  trying  to 
make  the  other  go  first,  and  the  last  one  horribly 
afraid  that  her  dress  would  be  caught  in  the  door. 

"  How  dull  it  must  be !  Oh,  how  dull  they 
look !  ''  whispered  Betty,  ecstatically.  "  Oh,  ii 
they  knew  we  were  looking  at  them  !  If  they  knew 
how  lovely  it  is  here  !  O,  Alick,  to  think  that  when 
we're  grown  up  we  shan't  be  able  to  run  about  in 
our  nightgowns  like  this  !  "  A  few  minutes  more 
and  the  gentlemen  came  out.  Betty's  whispered 
remarks  were  as  voluble  as  ever,  until,  last  of  all, 
her  father's  tall  figure  appeared.  Then  she  was 
silent  as  a  mouse,  and  Alick  positively  trembled. 
If  he  should  look  up  !  If  he  should  see  them  ! 
But  he  did  not,  and  Betty's  excitement  rose  to  the 
highest  pitch.  She  capered  and  danced  like  a 
little  elf,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  fun,  and  her  black 
curls  flying  wildly. 

"Alick,"  she  said  at  last,  "my  men,  follow  me. 
We'll  go  to  the  picture-room." 

"  O  Betty,"  whispered  Alick  in  dismay,  "do  you 
really  think  we'd  better  ?  It's  such  a  long  way  off 
— right  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  ;  and — you  know 
about  the  ghosts. " 
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"  Ghosts  ! "  said  Bettj',  with  intense  scorn. 
"  Who  cares  about  ghosts  ?  What  are  ghosts,  I 
should  hkc  to  know?  Why,  things  in  white 
nightgowns  that  walk  about  all  night.  Well,  that's 
Its.  We're  ghosts  ourselves  !  Come  along,  unless 
you  want  to  leave  the  society  at  once  ! " 

Down  the  long  galler}'^  the  Night-hawks  sped, 
and  if  an}'  of  the  band  faltered  it  was  not  the 
captain,  whose  spirits  seemed  to  rise  higher  with 
every  foot  she  placed  between  herself  and  safet}', 
for  to  the  gallery  there  was  but  one  entrance,  and 
if  that  were  blocked  escape  would  be  hopeless. 
Pictures  there  were  on  either  side,  but  the  finest  of 
all — a  certain  Mistress  Betty  Mackenzie,  by  Sir 
Joshua — occupied  a  panel  over  the  mantelpiece  of 
the  room  to  which  Betty  and  Alick  were  bound. 
They  had  seen  it  often  before,  and  it  was  not  to 
pay  their  respects  to  their  ancestress  that  they  had 
come  now. 

"  Here  we  are,"  cried  Bett}',  flinging  open  the 
door.  "  Your  haukberks,  men  !  No,  I  don't  know 
what  haukberks  means,  but  what  does  it  matter  ! 
Do  play  properly  !  Surround  that  bastion  !  Ha, 
it  falls  !  Cravens — the}'  yield  !  Where  is  mj' 
horse-artillery  ?  Victory  !  victory  !  the  citadel  is 
ours  !     The  Night-hawks  !  " 

"  O  Betty,  Betty  I  there's  someone  coming  down 
the  passage  I  " 

Not  for  one  moment,  under  these  altered  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  the  cup  of  triumph  rudely 
dashed  from  her  hands,  did  the  gallant  captain  of 
the  Night-hawks  lose  her  presence  of  mind.  She 
issued  prompt  orders. 

"Under  the  bed,  Alick,"  she  whispered  firmly, 
"at  once,  and  tuck  your  toes  in  better  than  last  time." 

Alick  obeyed,  rolling  under  the  bed-hangings 
with  a  stifled  groan.  Betty  herself,  who  had  been 
standing  upon  the  bastion — that  is,  the  bed — sud- 
denly adopted  a  recumbent  posture,  and  wriggling 
like  an  eel,  introduced  her  small  person  beneath 
the  bedclothes,  which  were  turned  back  in  readiness 
to  receive  the  proper  occupant  of  the  bed.  An 
old-fashioned  patch- work  quilt  added  to  her  chances 
of  not  being  discovered. 

"Alick,"  she  threatened  in  a  loud  whisper 
before  the  voices  approached  so  near  to  make 
speaking  dangerous,  "  Alick,  if  you  sneeze  you 
shall  be  turned  out  of  the  band  at  once,  and  your 
place  given  to  somebody  else." 

"  This  is  the  picture-room,"  said  Mrs.  Mackenzie, 


as  she  pushed  open  the  door.  "  I  should  not  like 
you  to  go  away  without  seeing  Mistress  Betty. 
She  is  quite  the  finest  Sir  Joshua  we  have,  and 
I  think  you  will  see  some  likeness  to  my  own 
little  Betty,  if  you  remember  her.  Let  me  light  a 
candle.  There,  now  I  think  you  can  see.  Are 
the}'  not  lovely  mischievous  eyes,  and  can  one  not 
imagine  she  is  going  to  speak  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  other  lady,  "  it  is  a  most 
delightful  picture,  and  I  quite  see  the  look  of  little 
Betty  it  has.  Oh  yes ;  that  is  just  the  way  she  has 
of  holding  her  small  head  on  one  side.  I  wish  I 
could  have  seen  her  and  Alick,  but  of  course  they 
went  to  bed  long  ago." 

"Oh,  yes,  long  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  un- 
suspectingly. "We  try  to  keep  them  to  very 
regular  hours,  and  the  Colonel  makes  a  great  point 
of  their  going  to  bed  and  getting  up." 

"  He  must  be  a  great  help  to  you  in  managing 
them,"  said  the  other  lady.  "  I  cannot  get  Mr. 
Drummond  to  think  it  his  business  to  do  anything 
but  spoil  our  little  girls,  and  all  the  insisting  and 
disciplining  falls  to  my  share." 

"  Well,  here  it  is  quite  the  contrary,"  said  Mrs. 
Mackenzie.  "  My  husband  is  so  absurdly  afraid  of 
my  getting  overdone  in  any  way,  that  he  takes 
almost  the  whole  management  of  Betty  and  Alick 
into  his  own  hands,  even  settling  their  hours 
of  work  and  play.  I  am  afraid  I  do  very  little  but 
appear  as  special  pleader  on  their  behalf  when  I 
think  his  strictness  is  going  rather  too  far." 

"Is  he  very  sti'ict  with  them?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Drummond.  "I  should  not  have  thought  them 
difficult  children  to  manage." 

"Alick  is  not,"  said  his  mother,  "  but  Betty  is  a 
born  pickle ;  there  is  no  knowing  what  she  will 
not  do  if  one  is  not  perpetually  upon  the  look  out. 
My  comfort  is  her  perfect  truthfulness.  -I  do  not 
think  she  has  ever  said  anything  that  was  not  true." 

"  And  Alick?  "  asked  Mrs.  Drummond. 

"  Oh,  dear  boy,  we  have  never  had  occasion  to 
do  anything  but  trust  him  ;  only,  somehow  he  has 
not  Betty's  utter  fearlessness,  and  I  should  be 
afraid  that,  for  instance,  a  sudden  fright,  an  unfore- 
seen accusation,  might  be  too  much  for  his  moral 
courage.  However,  as  I  say,  I  have  no  tangible 
reason  for  saying  so,  and  he  is  a  dear,  good,  honest- 
minded  boy.  Shall  we  come  downstairs  ?  Oh, 
by-the-bye,  I  wanted  to  show  you  this  curious 
old-fashioned  quilt.    Oh,  take  care  ;  let  me  hold  the 
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light  for  3'ou,  this  room  is  so  dark.  I  hope  j'ou  did 
not  hurt  yourself?"  as  Mrs.  Drummond  stumbled 
over  sometliing  by  the  bed. 

"  Oh  no,  thank  you.  I  am  not  hurt.  It  was 
only  a  footstool,  I  think.  Oh,  is  this  the  quilt  ? 
How  pretty  !  " 

"  Let  me  take  it  off  the  bed  and  hold  it  up  for 
you  ;  it  is  really  worth  seeing,  and  it  was  the  work 
of  Colonel  Mackenzie's  grandmother." 

"  Oh,  please  don't  trouble.  I  can  really  see  quite 
well.  Yes,  it  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work  ;  one  sees 
nothing  like  it  nowadaj's.  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  I  wonder 
whether  we  might  have  a  peep  at  the  children  in 
bed  before  we  go  downstairs  again  ;  I  do  so  like 
seeing  the  dear  things  tucked  up  and  fast  asleep." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  moving 
away  from  the  bed,  and  setting  the  mind  of  one  at 
least  of  the  dear  things  considerabh'  at  rest.  "  We 
have  plenty  of  time,  they  can  hardly  have  finished 
their  game  of  battle  yet.  Shall  we  come  at  once  ? 
I  forget,''  she  went  on,  as  they  proceeded  down 
the  corridor  ;  "I  forget  whether  3'ou  have  ever 
seen  the  tapestry- room  ?  " 

Mrs.  Drummond's  answer  was  inaudible  in  the 
picture-room,  where  Betty  had  flung  off  her 
coverings,  and  leapt  off  the  bed  on  to  the  floor. 

"  Alick,  Alick,"  she  whispered,  "  come  out 
quickly.  We  have  only  one  chance,  and  I  don't 
know  that  that's  any  good.  What  are  you  holding 
your  foot  for  ?  "' 

"She  hurt  it  so,"'  whispered  Alick,  dolefull}'. 
"  Mrs.  Drummond — she  trod  on  it  and  hurt  it  most 
awfully.     I  almost  had  to  call  out." 

"Well,  we  can't  help  it  now,"  said  Betty,  "and 
it's  all  your  own  fault  for  letting  it  stick  out.  Now 
we  must  fly  back  to  bed." 

"  But  how  can  we  ?  "  said  Alick.  "  We  must  pass 
the  tapestry-room,  and  even  if  theyr'e  inside, 
they're  sure  to  hear  us  pass  ?  '' 

"They  miisfn'theav  us,"  affirmed  Bett3\  *'  Come 
along  after  me  at  once." 

Had  they  gone  to  the  tapestry-room  at  all  ?  That 
was  the  question  ;  and  it  filled  with  anxiety  the 
heart  of  even  the  Night-hawk  captain,  as  she 
cautiously  made  her  way  along  the  corridor.  Yes 
there  they  were,  deep  in  the  discussion  of  the 
tapestry  over  the  mantelpiece  and  with  the  door 
wide  open  behind  them  !  Very  stealthily  the  two 
little  white  figures  glided  past  the  open  door,  Betty 
first,  of  course,  and  Alick  following  close. 


Only  one  danger  remained — the  head  of  the 
staircase  had  to  be  passed,  and  then  the  way  to 
the  nurser}^  would  be  clear.  All  unconscious  of 
anj'thing  but  the  most  brilliant  success,  the  Night- 
hawks  passed  the  dreaded  spot,  and  in  another 
moment  were  safel}^  tucked  up  in  their  respective 
beds.  A  little  flushed  they  looked,  thought  their 
mother ;  but  Mrs.  Drummond  whispered  that  such 
healthy  colouring  could  only  be  the  eftect  of  their 
native  Scotch  air. 

"  English  children  never  look  like  that,"  she  said 
to  the  Colonel  when  she  got  downstairs. 

"  You  have  seen  them  in  bed?"  he  asked.  Then 
turning  to  a  3^oung  lady  who  stood  near  him,  "  So 
you  see  you  were  mistaken.  Miss  Robertson,  and 
our  ghost  is  not  an  idle  tale  after  all  !  " 

"Well,  that  ma}^  be,"  she  laughed;  "  if  j^our 
ghost  is  about  three  feet  high,  and  wears  a  tiny  red 
dressing-gown,  for  that  was  the  apparition  I  saw 
flit  across  the  landing  as  I  was  coming  downstairs 
with  my  music." 

"  Very  strange,"  said  the  Colonel.  "And  you 
say  you  saw  the  rogues  in  bed,  Mrs.  Drummond  ? 
I  must  inquire  into  this  to-morrow." 


III. 


School-room  breakfast  took  place  at  a  quarter 
to  eight,  and  was  followed  by  three-quarters 
of  an  hour's  lessons  before  praj-ers.  On  this 
particular  morning  Betty  and  Alick  were  in 
high  spirits — Betty  in  the  consciousness,  as  she 
thought,  of  successful  mischief;  Alick  of  escape 
from  peril,  and  prospect  of  pleasures  far  more  so 
to  his  mind  than  the  escapades  of  the  previous 
night.  His  lessons  proceeded  swimmingly ;  he 
worked  his  division  sum  without  a  fault,  and 
repeated  his  French  verbs  and  his  three  verses 
of  Lars  Porscna  of  Cliisiuin  as  well  as  Betty 
herself. 

"  Very  good,  Alick,"  said  ]Miss  Simmonds 
approvingly,  as  the  gong  for  pra3^ers  was  sound- 
ing, and  she  prepared  to  accompany'  her  pupils  to 
the  hall.  "Very  good.  I  see  you  mean  to  have 
3"our  drive  this  afternoon.      I  am  so  glad  I  " 

"Children,"  said  Colonel  Mackenzie,  when 
praj'ers  were  over,  and  the  long  train  of  servants 
filing  out,  "  wait  one  moment.  I  want  to  speak 
to  3'ou  in  the  study." 
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The  study  opened  out  of  the  hall,  and  the  door 
which  closed  behind  the  children  as  they  went  in 
•did  not  shut  out  the  sound  of  talking  and  laughter 
of  such  of  the  visitors  as  had  come  down  to 
prayers. 

"  What  fun  grown-up  people  were  alwa3^s 
having!"  thought  Betty.  "  Nothing  but  pleasure — 
no  long  morning  of  lessons  before  them." 

"  Betty,"  said  her  father,  "  and  Alick — wake  up, 
child,  and  listen."  (Alick  was  trying  to  remember 
■his  geography  lesson,  which  would  be  due  when  he 
got  back  to  the  schoolroom.)  "  Miss  Robertson, 
who  was  dining  here  last  night,  told  me  that  she 
saw  one  of  j^ou  running  about  the  .passages  long 
after  you  ought  to  have  been  in  bed.  I  hope 
that  she  was  mistaken,  as  you  must  both  know 
that  I  should  be  very  much  vexed  at  your  doing 
anything  of  the  kind.  Tell  me,  Betty,  whether 
you  were  out  of  bed  and  by  the  oak  staircase  last 
night  at  about  ten  o'clock." 

"No!"  said  Betty,  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
and  looking  her  father  straight  in  the  face.  She 
did  not  even  blush,  but  Alick  did,  all  over  his  face, 
and  he  shifted  uneasily  from  foot  to  foot. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Colonel  ;  "  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it.  Now,  Alick,  it  is  your  turn.  Was  it 
you  whom  Miss  Robertson  saw  last  night  on  the 
oak  landing,  or  am  I  to  think  that  she  was  alto- 
gether mistaken  ?  Speak  up,  sir  !  "  as  Alick  said 
nothing,  but  grew  redder  and  redder,  and  hung  his 
head  until  his  face  was  almost  hidden.  "  Answer 
me  at  once,"  the  Colonel  said,  "  I  cannot  be  kept 
waiting  here.  Tell  me  the  truth,  Alick — equivoca- 
tion I  cannot  and  will  not  have.  Did  you  leave 
your  bed  and  walk  about  the  corridors  when  it  was 
your  duty  to  have  been  asleep  ?  " 

"Yes,"  muttered  Alick,  very  low.  "  I  did." 
Miss  Simmonds  was  expecting  her  children  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  wondering  why  they  did  not 
come.  It  was  quite  ten  minutes  past  the  usual 
time  for  beginning  work  again,  when  the  door 
opened  and  they  appeared. 

"  Come,  be  quick,  children,"  said  Miss 
Simmonds,  "we  have  no  time  to  lose.  Betty, 
your  copy,  my  dear.  Alick,  I  will  take  your 
geography ;  only  go  on  as  you   have  begun    this 

morning,  and  the  drive  is Why,  Alick,  dear ! 

what  is  the  matter  ?"  for  Alick's  arms  were  on  the 
table,  and  his  head  upon  his  arms,  while  sob 
followed  hard  upon  sob. 


"  I'm  not  to  go  to  Inverness  at  all,"  he  said,  "  so 
it's  no  good  trying  any  more  !  " 

Betty's  eyes  flashed.  "  Coward  !  "  she  said,  and 
then  she  burst  into  tears  herself.  Betty  in  tears  ! 
Was  this  the  end  of  the  world  ? 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  lessons  did  not  prosper 
for  the  remainder  of  that  morning.  Betty 
recovered  herself  very  soon,  but  was  idle  and 
flighty.  A,lick's  eyes  were  brimming  with  tears, 
even  when  they  ceased  to  flow,  and  it  required  all 
Miss  Simmonds'  kindest  efforts  to  enable  him  to 
get  through  his  tasks  with  the  very  smallest 
allowable  amount  of  credit.  Even  then  she  was 
not  so  successful  as  to  escape  the  necessity  of 
assigning  a  history  lesson  to  be  repeated  in  the 
afternoon,  a  penalty  enjoined  by  the  Colonel's  code 
for  a  triple  failure  in  correctness.  All  parties 
were  heartily  glad  when  twelve  o'clock  arrived, 
and  the  books  and  slates  could  be  put  away  till  the 
afternoon. 

"What  shall  we  do,  Alick  ?"  said  Betty,  with  a 
great  aifectation  of  gaiety,  ^s  they  stepped  out  into 
the  garden  and  began  slowly  walking  down  one  of 
the  long  gravel  walks.  "  Shall  we  have  cricket  ? 
You  can  go  in  at  once  if  you  like,  and  I  \v\\\  bowl 
nice  easy  balls  that  you  can  hit  all  over  the  place  ! 
Or  shall  we  race  ?  You  can  have  as  much  start  as 
you  like.  And  would  you  like  me  to  lend  you  my 
best  iron  hoop  ?  I  don't  think  after  all  that  I  do 
mind  lending  it  so  very  particularly  !  " 

"Thank  you,  Betty,"  said  Alick  sadly;  "but  I 
don't  think  I  so  very  much  want  to  play  just 
now." 

"  Oh,  well,  if  you're  going  to  sulk !  "  said  Betty, 
huffily.  "  I  suppose  the  thing  is,  you  think  I've 
told  a  story,  but  I  can  tell  you  it  isn't  a  bit  true  ; 
it's  you  that  have  told  the  story,  not  I  !  " 

Alick  looked  at  her  with  round  eyes.  She  was 
so  clever,  he  thought,  and  he  so  stupid,  that  it  was 
quite  possible  he  might  be  mistaken,  and  that  her 
conduct  had  been  all  that  was  upright,  and  his  the 
very  reverse.  He  would  much  rather  think  so,  but 
he  did  not  quite  see  his  way  to  it  as  yet. 

<'  I — I  don't  quite  know  what  you  mean,"  he  said 
diffidently. 

She  tossed  her  head. 

"  Didn't  you  say  you'd  keep  the  secrets  of  the 
band?"  she  said  triumphantly.  "And  have  you 
kept  them?  Isn't  it  a  story  to  say  you'll  do  a  thing 
and  then  not  do  it  ?     But  I'm  not  angry,  not   the 
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very  least,"  she  said  loftil}',  as   she   saw  the  per- 
plexed and  saddened  expression  of  his  face. 

"  Oh,  thank  you  very  much,  Bett}^,"  he  said, 
earnestly.  "  I'm  so  glad  you're  not  angr}',  because 
I  don't  really  think  I  could  have  helped  it.  You 
see,  it  does  seem  so  very  like  a  story  to  say  *  No, 
you  haven't !  '  when  they  ask  you  if  you've  done 
a  thing  j'ou  have.  And  Betty,"  he  went  on  in  a 
lower  voice,  "  do  you  remember  what  w^e  heard 
mother  say  last  night  ?  " 

"I  don't  remember  anything  about  it  at  all ! " 
returned  she  pettishl}'.  "  It  isn't  n'g/if  to  remem- 
ber anything  about  a  thing  3'ou  w-eren't  meant  to 
hear.  It's  ver}'  dishonourable.  I  wonder  3'ou  do 
it,  Alick.  However,  I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorrj'  you 
mayn't  go  to  Inverness,  if  3'ou  want  to  go;  though 
why  j-ou  care  about  it  the  least  I  can't  think.  / 
don't  !  " 

That  afternoon,  when  the  drag  was  at  the  door, 
and  everjfone  was  ready  to  start,  Betty  was 
now'here  to  be  found.  **  Bettj'^,  Betty  !  "  shouted 
her  father  in  the  hall,  and  she  did  not  venture  to 
disobey  that  voice.  She  appeared  at  the  top  of 
the  staircase,  still  in  her  red  house-frock,  white 
pinafore,  and  indoor  shoes.  A  book  was  in  her 
hand. 

''Why  are  j^ou  not  ready,  Betty?"  asked  the 
Colonel.  "What  do  you  mean  by  keeping  everj'- 
body  waiting  like  this  ?  Go  at  once  and  put  j^our 
things  on.      Be  quick  !  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  go.  I'm  not  going,"  said 
Bett}-,  sturdihr. 

**  Nonsense  !  I  wish  you  to  come.  Run  along, 
and  don't  let  me  have  to  speak  again  ! " 

'*  What  was  the  book  you  were  so  absorbed  in 
that  you  forgot  to  dress  for  the  drive?"  inquired 
Betty's  neighbour,  as  the  drag  was  bowling  slowly 
down  the  avenue. 

"  History,"  replied  Betty,  brief] 3\ 
"  And  are  you  so  very  fond  of  history-,  then  ?" 
"  No,  I  hate  it.  But  my  brother's  got  it  to  do. 
Oh,  aren't  we  going  fast  ?  Isn't  it  fun  ?  I  do  like 
going  out  in  the  drag,  don't  you  ?  Should  you 
mind  very  much  if  we  were  upset  ?  I  shouldn't  ! 
I  think  it  would  be  fun  !  If  we  are,  I  hope  I  shall 
fall  on  the  top  of  you,  and  not  you  on  the  top  of 
me.  Do  you  think  I  should  be  very  hea\y  ? 
Should  you  mind  if  I  tumbled  right  on  to  you  ?  " 
etc. 

She  was  launched  on  one  of  her  wildest,  silliest 


most  rattling  talks,  which  lasted  until  her  father, 
happening  to  turn  round,  remarked,  in  the  tone 
which  invariably  put  a  stop  to  it,  that  he  fancied 
he  heard  too  much  chatter. 

"  Was  it  great  fun  ?  "  inquired  Alick,  wistfully, 
when  she  came  into  the  school-room  on  her  return. 
"  Did  you  sit  on  the  box-seat  ?  How  did  the 
leaders  go  to-day  ?  I  suppose  father  didn't  let  you 
hold  the  reins  at  all,  did  he  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  have  wanted  to  if  he  had.  And  I 
didn't  care  about  it  at  all.  It  is  such  a  bore — 
people  will  laugh  so  at  everything  I  say  !  '* 
remarked  Miss  Bett}'  with  much  affectation. 


IV. 


At  eight  years  old  such  woes  even  as  the  loss, 
of  a  drive  in  a  four-in-hand,  and  the  sense 
of  having  offended  a  respected  captain,  are  insuffi- 
cient to  banish  rest  for  long.  Alick's  head  had 
hardly  touched  the  pillow  that  night  before  he 
was  fast  asleep.  It  had  been  a  very  trying  day, 
and  he  had  had  to  undergo  a  last  trial  as  he  was 
going  upstairs  with  his  sister  on  their  way  to  bed. 

"  Of  course,"  Betty  had  said  with  an  air  of 
studied  indifference,  "of  course  j-ou  know  that  the 
Night-hawks  meet  as  usual  this  evening  ?  " 

Alick  stared  at  her  with  wide-open  eyes  of 
astonishment. 

"O  Betty,"  he  said  reproachfull}-,  "how  can 
3'ou,  after  what  father  said  ?  " 

"  Father  doesn't  know  w^e  promised  to  belong  to 
the  band,''  rejoined  Betty.  "If  he  did,  he'd  under- 
stand that  we  must  keep  our  word  and  do  it  every 
night,  and  not  tell  if  we're  asked ;  /le  wouldn't  be 
so  stupid  !  "  she  added  with  a  fine  air  of  contempt. 

Alick  looked  very  melancholy. 

"  I'm  ver}^  sorry,  Betty,"  he  said,  "  but  I  can't  do 
it,  and  I  wish  you  wouldn't  either.  I'm  quite  sure 
3'ou'd  better  not." 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  faltered  in  his 
allegiance,  and  Betty  was  both  surprised  and 
irritated. 

"  Oh,  very  well  !  "  she  said.  "  Please  3'ourself 
— I  don't  care.  But  I  wouldnt  break  my 
promises  !'' 

She  marched  into  her  own  room  with  her  head 
thrown  proudly  back,  and  she  banged  the  door 
upon  Alick,  who  was  following  for  his  good- night 
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kiss.  The  little  boy  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  but,  as 
said  before,  he  was  very  sleepy  indeed  ;  and  very 
soon  all  his  troubles  were  forgotten  in  a  glorious 
dream  that  he  was  driving  the  four-in-hand  to 
Inverness  his  very  own  self,  with  nobody  beside 
him  on  the  box  !  For  a  time  it  was  perfect  bliss, 
but  then  the  horses  got  restive,  and  began  pulling 
hard.  He  heard  his  father's  voice  calling  him, 
"  Alick,  Alick,  !  "  but  he  could  not  stop  the  horses, 
and  father  would  not  understand  that  it  was  not 
his  fault.  On  they  went,  and  presently  father 
came  running  after  them.  He  reached  the  drag, 
he  climbed  on  to  the  backseat,  he  clambered  across 
the  roof,  he  was  close  beside  Alick,  he  had  him  by 
the  shoulder,  w^as  shaking  him 

"  Will  you  stop  this  shamming,  sir,  and  attend 
to  me  at  once  ?  " 

Alick  awoke  with  a  great  start,  and  sat  up  in  bed. 
It  was  a  real  voice  he  had  heard ;  light  dazzled 
his  ej'es.  There  was  his  father  standing  by  his 
bed  with  a  very  stern  face  indeed. 

"I  am  surprised,  Alick,"  he  said,  "more  sur- 
prised than  I  can  say,  that  this  should  have  occurred 
again  after  w^hat  I  said  to  you  in  the  morning.  Dis- 
obedience is  what  I  cannot  and  will  not  have,  and 
some  means  I  must  find  of  making  you  obey.'' 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  father,"  said 
Alick  sleepil}^  rubbing  his  eyes,  "  I  haven't  done 
anything.     I've  been  in  bed  all  the  time." 

"  Do  3'ou  mean  to  deny,  sir  ?  "  said  his  father, 
still  more  sternly  than  before — "  do  you  mean  to 
deny  that  I  saw  you  wifh  my  own  eyes,  not  ten 
minutes  ago,  running  from  your  mother's  boudoir  to 
the  blue-room,  and  from  thence  down  the  passage 
leading  to  this  wing  ?  " 

"  It  wasn't  me,"  said  Alick  positively.  "  It 
■couldn't  have  been.    I've  been  asleep  all  the  time." 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Alick,"  said  his  father, 
now  really  angry,  "  and  if  you  think  to  escape 
punishment  by  denying  your  ill-conduct  you  are 
very  much  mistaken  indeed.  Do  you  expect  me 
to  doubt  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes  ?  Or  stay, 
perhaps  you  wish  me  to  believe  that  it  w^as  your 
sister  whom  I  saw  ?  " 

"  I — I  don't  know,"  said  Alick,  sheepishly. 

"We  can  soon  decide  that  point,"  said  the 
Colonel,  walking  across  the  room,  and  softly  open- 
ing Betty's  door.  All  within  was  dark  and  still, 
only  from  the  small  bed  issued  sounds  of  regular 
and  peaceful  breathing. 


"  Betty,"  said  her  father,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Betty, 
are  you  awake  ?  " 

No  answer,  but  a  deeper  breath  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bed,  and  an  evident  inclination  to  turn 
on  the  part  of  the  little  sleeper.  The  Colonel 
closed  the  door  as  gently  as  he  had  opened  it. 

"  No,  Alick,"  he  said  severely,  "  it  will  not  do  ; 
and  I  could  not  have  believed  that  you  would  have 
tried  to  throw  the  blame  of  your  ill-mannered 
tricks  upon  your  sister." 

"  I  didn't,"  murmured  Alick  ;  but  the  Colonel 
went  on  without  noticing  what  he  said. 

"  I  am  more  grieved  than  I  can  say  at  3^our 
behaviour,"  he  said.  "  You  begin  last  night  by 
doing  what  you  know  I  should  disapprove,  and  then 
you  deceive  your  mother  by  pretending  to  be 
asleep  when  she  comes  to  your  room.  In  spite  of 
my  prohibition,  you  repeat  the  same  performance 
to-night,  and  add  to  j^our  fault  bj^  denying  it 
altogether.  I  cannot  pass  over  this  kind  of  thing. 
I  am  w'illing,  however,  to  give  you  one  more 
chance  of  redeeming  your  character  for  truthful- 
ness. It  is  late  now,  and  you  are  perhaps  too 
much  excited  to  know  quite  what  you  are  saying. 
Say  no  more  to-night,  but  to-morrow  I  shall  expect 
you  in  the  study  immediately  after  prayers,  and 
then  you  must  either  confess  your  disobedience 
or  take  the  consequences." 

Alick's  head  was  buried  among  the  clothes,  and 
he  said  nothing. 

"  Good  night,  my  boy,"  said  the  Colonel  strok- 
ing it  kindly,  as  he  took  up  his  candle  and  prepared 
to  leave  the  room.  "Good  night,  and  don't  be 
like  this  to-morrow." 

He  had  hardly  closed  the  door,  when  that  lead- 
ing into  Betty's  room  was  opened  and  a  small 
elfish  figure  came  dancing  in. 

"What  did  he  say,  Alick?  What  did  he  say? 
Ah,  I  led  him  such  a  dance !     I" 

"I  don't  want  to  hear!"  said  Alick,  gruffly, 
"  Get  away,  Betty.     I  wish  you'd  go." 

And  Betty,  completely  puzzled  by  this  change  in 
her  docile  brother,  actually  crept  back  to  bed  with- 
out another  word. 

At  breakfast  next  morning  Alick  was  very  silent. 

He  barely  answered  Miss  Simmonds'  cheerful 
questions,  and  he  would  not  look  Betty  in  the  face. 

Lessons  began,  but  he  was  so  absent  that  he  had 
to  be  spoken  to  sharply  once  or  twice,  and  even 
then  he    seemed    hardly  more    than  half   awake. 


THE     NIGHT-HAWKS. 


When  the  gong  sounded  he  flushed  up  to  the  roots 
of  his  hair. 

**  I  can't  come  back  directly  after  prayers,"  he 
said  to  Miss  Simmonds.  "  I've  got  to  go  to 
father,  and  I  don't  know  how  long  he'll  make  me 
stay." 

Miss  Simmonds  said,  "Very  well,  my  dear,"  and 
Betty  looked  both  startled  and  surprised.  No 
sooner  were  prayers  at  an  end  than  Alick  slipped 
oflf  into  the  study  without  saying  a  word  to 
anj^one.  His  father  found  him  there,  standing  on 
the  hearth-rug,  and  twisting  a  pen  about  in  his 
fingers. 

"Well,  Alick,"  he  said  cheerfully,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder,  "things  are  going  to 
be  better  this  morning,  I  hope.  Disobedience  must 
be  punished,  we  both  know  that,  but  let  there  be 
nothing  worse  than  disobedience.  Tell  me  at  once, 
without  wasting  any  more  of  our  time,  whether 
you  were  not  out  of  bed  and  running  about  the 
house  last  night  ?  " 

Alick  was  flushing  and  turning  pale  alternately. 
He  dropped  the  pen  ;  he  picked  it  up  again  ;  he 
looked  out  of  the  window  ;  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
his  father's  face,  and  then  he  let  them  fall.  Still 
he  did  not  speak. 

"Come,  Alick,"  said  the  Colonel  with  a  shade 
more  of  severity  in  his  tones.  "  Come,  let  us  have 
no  more  of  this.  It  is  such  a  pity,  my  boy,  and 
can  do  no  good  to  either  of  us.  Answer  my  ques- 
tion, Alick — you  must  answer  it !  Did  I  see  you 
last  night  in  the  passages  or  did  I  not  ?  " 

"No,  father,"  said  Alick,  with  a  great  effort  to 
get  out  the  words,  and  almost  choking  as  he  did 
so.     "  No,  father  ;  you  didn't." 

Betty  was  very  restless.  She  was  repeating 
her  French  poetr}^  to  Miss  Simmonds,  but  her 
eyes  kept  wandering  to  the  door,  and  she  had  to 
be  prompted  every  second  minute. 

"  Betty,  my  dear,  you  must  attend,"  said  Miss 
Simmonds:  "that's  the  third  time  you  have  said 
that  line.  I  shall  have  to  give  you  a  bad  mark  if 
you  don't  take  care." 

"  Miss   Simmonds,    why,    do    you   think,    Alick 

doesn't  come  ?    What  does  father  want  with  him  ?" 

"  Dear  child,  I  can't  possibly  tell ;  but  it  is  not 

our  business  and  we   must  go  on  with  what  we 

have  to  do.     Now,  then,  try  this  again — 

*  Petit  oiseau,  si  beau,  si  gai ' 

Come,  Betty ! '' 


Betty  made  another  attempt,  but  it  was  as. 
unsuccessful  as  its  predecessor.  Miss  Simmonds- 
decreed  that  the  French  poetry  should  be  put 
aside  till  the  afternoon,  and  escorted  her  pupil  tO' 
the  piano.  Matters  were  not  much  better  there. 
The  time  passed  on — still  Alick  did  not  return. 
Betty  became  more  and  more  restless.  At  last  she 
could  stand  it  no  longer. 

"  Miss  Simmonds,"  she  cried,  "  please  let  me- 
go  for  one  minute — only  just  one — to  mother.  I'm 
afraid  Alick  has  got  into  some  awful  scrape  with 
father,  and  I  do  want  to  find  out.  Let  me  go  lo^ 
mother — please,  please  do  !  " 

Miss  Simmonds  could  not  resist  her  appeal. 
"  Very  well,  Betty,"  said  she.  "  But  be  as  quick 
as  you  can.  I  like  you  to  care  so  much  about 
Alick's  being  in  trouble,  and  he  would  do  the  same 
for  you,  only  it  mustn't  stand  in  the  way  of  our 
duties,  must  it  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ! "  cried  Betty  and  away  she  flew. 
She  was  not  long  in  coming  back,   but   it  was- 
with  a  slow  step  and  crimson  face. 

"Well,  Betty,  dear,"  said  Miss  Simmonds, 
kindly.      "  Nothing  very  bad,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  I — I — don't  " began     Betty  ;      then     she 

hesitated.  "  Father  has  had  to  go  to  the  farm," 
she  said.  "  He — he's  going  to  Alick  in  the  study- 
when  he  comes  back.  How  long  do  you  think  it 
takes  to  get  to  the  farm  and  back  ?  Oh,  it's 
English  history  now,  isn't  it.  Miss  Simmonds?" 
Betty  began  to  read  aloud  from  Miss  Thompson's 
History  of  England,  It  w^as  a  very  exciting  part — 
all  about  the  Wars  of  the  Roses — in  which,  as  a. 
rule,  she  took  the  keenest  interest.  This  morning, 
however,  her  thoughts  were  all  astray.  She- 
answered  Miss  Simmonds'  questions  in  the  wildest 
manner,  and  her  eyes  were  perpetually  turning  in 
the  direction  of  the  window. 

Miss  Simmonds  was  very  kind.  She  saw  some 
trouble  was  oppressing  the  child,  and  she  did  all 
she  could  to  help  and  interest  her.  She  was  just, 
telling  her  that  there  was  a  novel  called  "  The  Last^ 
of  the  Barons,"  a  very  interesting  book  that  she 
would  be  able  to  read  some  day,  and  that  -would 
help  her  to  understand  the  period,  and  she  was- 
beginning  some  stories  about  Old  Adam  and  his 
daughter  Sybil,  when  Betty  leapt  to  her  feet^, 
exclaiming — 

"  That's  father  !     I  hear  his  horse  !  " 

She  sat  down  again  quickly,  her  cheeks  scarlet,- 
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her  lips  quivering,  her  fingers  working  nervously 
together. 

''Dear  Betty,"  said  Miss  Simmonds,  gently, 
**  you  must  try  to  be  patient  and  good.  I  know  it 
is  very  hard  to  bear  other  people's  troubles,  but  if 
Alick  is  to  be  punished,  you  know  it  must  be 
because  your  father  thinks  it  just  and  that  he 
deserves  it." 

"  Ye-es,"  said  Betty,  and,  seizing  the  book,  she 
began  to  read  very  fast  and  loud.  Not  for  long, 
however.  Hardly  more  than  three  minutes  had 
elapsed  before  she  again  leapt  to  her  feet,  and 
exclaiming,  "  I  can't  help  it !  "  dashed  out  of  the 
room,  and  full  speed  down  the  corridor.  Down  the 
stairs  she  went,  across  the  hall  straight  to  the  study 
door.  Without  stopping  to  knock,  she  opened  it 
and  burst  in,  nearly  upsetting  Alick,  who  was 
standing  just  inside.  The  boy's  face  was  very  red 
and  he  was  holding  out  his  hand.  Even  at  that 
supreme  moment  Betty  observed  that  is  was 
smeared  with  ink,  and  wondered  how  he  could 
have  escaped  a  bad  mark  at  breakfast. 

The  Colonel  was  looking  very  grave.  He  had  a 
cane  in  his  hand.  O,  was  Betty  too  late  ? 
Breathless  with  excitement,  she  seized  it  in  both 
her  own. 

"  Betty  ! "  began  her  father  in  displeasure  and 
surprise  ;  but  she  would  not  let  him  speak. 

"  O  father,  father  !  it's  me  you've  got  to  cane, 
for  I  am  the  captain  of  the  Night-hawks  ! " 

"  No,  no,  father,"  cried  Alick,  rising  from  his 
apathy.  **  People  don't  cane  girls,  do  they  ? — 
they  never  do,  and  she  didn't  mean  to  tell  a  story  ; 
and  the  first  night  it  was  me  too  O,  do  go  back 
again,  Betty,  and  let  us  get  it  done  ! '' 

"  I  wont  go  back  !  "  cried  Betty,  stamping  her 
foot,  and  obtaining  a  firmer  grip  of  the  cane.  "  I 
won't.  O  father  !  don't  you  understand  ?  Alick's 
done  nothing — nothing.  It's  all  me.  I  told  a 
horrid  story,  and  I  will  be  caned  !  " 

"  Be  quid,  Betty  !  "  cried  Alick,  in  agonies  ;  but 
his  father  held  up  his  hand  for  silence. 

"  Is  what  Betty  said  true  ?  "  he  asked,  gravely. 
"And  am  I  to  understand  that  it  was  she  whom 
I  saw  last  night  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Betty,  eagerly ;  and  Alick 
hung  his  head. 

"Then,"  said  the  Colonel,  quietly,  "Alick,  go 
back  to  the  school-room  ;  and  Betty — stay  here  with 
me!" 


V. 

"  Dear,  dear  Betty,  father  and  mother  both  said 
I  might  come  and  say  good-night  to  you — 
they  really  did  ;  and  here's  a  sponge-cake  mother 
thought  there  wouldn't  be  any  harm  in  my  bring- 
ing you — ^just  from  myself,  you  know.  And,  Betty, 
I  m  going  to  give  you  my  other  copy  of  *  Swiss 
Family  Robinson,'  the  best  one,  you  know,  with 
pictures  ;  and  you  shall  have  first  choice  of  Juno's 
puppies,  though  Miller  promised  it  to  me.  I 
say,  Betty,  I  know  an  awfully  good  place  for  nuts 
in  the  wood.  I  hadn't  meant  to  tell  you,  but  I 
will  now.  Dear  Betty,  I  hope  you  don't  mind  it 
so  very  much.  Father  doesn't  do  it  awfully  hard, 
does  he  ?  Your  hand  doesn't  feel  a  bit  horrid 
now,  does  it  ?     I  hope  it  doesn't." 

"  O  Alick  !  "  sobbed  Betty,  sitting  up  in  bed  and 
throwing  her  arms  around  her  brother's  neck, 
"  You  are  the  very,  very  nicest  boy,  and  I'm  a.  pig  I 
Yes,  it  did  hurt,  and  I'm  very,  very  glad  it  did.  I 
wish  it  had  more.  I  was  horrid — and  you  were 
quite,  quite  right  ;  and  I  told  a  horrid,  horrid  storj', 
audit  was  ;«<?«« — and  I  hate  it — and  you  shall  always 
be  captain  of  everything,  Alick,  for  there's  nobody, 
nobody,  nobody  like  you  in  the  whole  world! " 


The  society  of  the  Night-hawks  no  longer  exists, 
which,  perhaps,  is  as  well,  as  its  illegal  character 
was  only  too  obvious  from  the  outset.  Betty  and 
Alick,  however,  do  still  exist;  and  while  Alick  has 
not  outgrown  his  love  for  the  four-in-hand,  Eett/ 
still  cherishes  a  certain  aff'ection  for  societies,  and 
belongs  to  several,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  en- 
couragement of  early  rising,  half-an-hour's  daily 
historical  reading,  the  cultivation  of  essay-writing, 
and  other  laudable  objects. 

From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  she  is  growing 
a  big  girl,  as  indeed  she  is,  though  Miss  Simmonds 
still  presides  in  the  schoolroom,  and  Alick  is 
constantly  there  when  at  home  for  the  Harrow 
holidays.  Mischief  is  a  thing  which  it  takes  long 
to  outgrow,  and  Betty  has  not  done  so  yet.  She 
is,  however,  becoming  something  better  than 
Alick's  suggester  of  pranks  in  general,  and  as  he 
grows  older  will  probably  help  him  in  more  ways 
than  one.  He  still  thinks  a  great  deal  of  what 
she  says ;  and  she,  on  her  part,  has  not  outgrown 
the  conviction  that  there  is  "  nobody,  nobody, 
nobodv  like  Alick  in  the  world." 


FRANCE. 
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"  AUez-vons-en  dans  le  inidi,  ct  voiis  verrcz.       Voits  verrcz  ce  diable  de  pays 
ou  le  soldi  transfigure  toid  ct  fait  tout  plus  g'-and  que  nature^ 

Alphonse  Daudet. 


MONSIEUR      CHARLES. 


II. 


LYONS     TO     VIENNE. 

V\7"E  are  staying  at  a  good  hotel  ;  it  is  one  of 
the  two  best  hotels  in  Lyons.  There  is, 
of_course,^a  Monsieur  Charles.  By  a  Monsieur 
Charles  I^mean  a  head  waiter.  The  other^waiters 
always  call  him  Monsieur,  the  proprietor  doesn't 
mention  his  name  to  avoid  calling  him  Monsieur ; 


the  guests  feel  that  they  ought  to  call  him  Mon- 
sieur. He  does  nothing  in  particular,  but  he 
speaks  English.  He  it  is  who,  if  you  are  five 
minutes  late  for  tablc-d^hote,  politely  indicates  a 
little  round  table,  keeps  you  waiting  half  an  hour, 
and  incites  the  proprietaire  to  charge  you  for  a 
diner  a  part.  He  has  no  mercy,  no  bowels  of 
compassion,  no  conscience,  this  Monsieur  Charles, 
the  head  waiter — and  he  insists  on  speaking 
English.     His  English  is    bad,    but    you    have   to 
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humour  him  ;  he  wants  to  learn  English,  and  he 
means  that  you  and  his  other  victims  shall  be  his 
honorary  tutors  ;  he,  like  the  old  physicians,  says, 
Jiat  cxperimentuin  in  corpore  vili. 

"  What  mineral  water  you  take  with  your  wine, 
sirs  ?  "  he  asks.  "  Beautiful  sparkling  wine,  sir," 
he  says.  You  look  at  the  carte,  you  decide  not  to 
drink  sparkling  wine,  Heidsieck  being  marked 
14  fcs.  "  Eau  de  St.  Galmier,  soda  water,  ginger 
beer  ?  "  says  the  tempter  in  an  insinuating  tone. 
"Is  the  ginger  beer  good  to  drink  with  wine?'' 
we  ask  sadly.  He  makes  a  chirping  noise,  this 
arch-hypocrite,  you  feel  you  dare  not  order  bad 
Beaujolais  ordinaire  at  2  fcs.  50  ;  Medoc  at  3  fcs. 
is  what  you  go  in  for.  Monsieur  Charles  sighs  at 
his  subordinates,  they  sigh  in  chorus,  and  Monsieur 
Charles  in  a  loud  voice  lets  everyone  at  the  table 
know  that  you  are  about  to  drink  cheap  Medoc. 
"  Why  don't  you  drink  Burgundy  ;  nice  Burgundy 
country  ?  "  cries  the  reader.  In  good  time,  gentle 
reader,  when  we  have  escaped  from  Monsieur 
Charles.  Not  that  the  wines  at  the  Hotel  Con- 
tinental of  M.  Collet  are  inferior,  still  M.  Collet 
pays  a  high  rent,  he  has  a  magnificent  house,  and, 
as  at  most  hi^h-class  French  hotels  on  the  beaten 
track,  Monsfeur  Charles  reigns  supreme  ;  but 
to-morrow  we  shall  be  off  the  beaten  track,  we 
shall  drink  Burgundy,  we  shall  drink — well,  time 
will  show.  After  dinner  each  day  Monsieur 
Charles  whispers  in  our  ear  "Cafe,  liqueurs,  naice 
Havanah  cigars  ?  "  But  we  are  deaf  to  Monsieur 
Charles.  Perhaps,  to  get  rid  of  him  and  his 
importunities,  we  compliment  him  on  his  English, 
"  Ah,  sare,"  he  says,  "  I  live  a  whole  year  in 
Leycester  Square,"  then  he  draws  himself  proudly; 
"  I  know  the  English  ways,"  he  says  pleasantly, 
^'  I'm  half  an  Englishman  myself  Good-bye, 
Monsieur  Charles,  we  leave  you  at  Lyons — and 
on  leaving  Lyons  we  get  off  the  beaten  track. 
We  feel  towards  the  idle  head  waiter,  the  lordly 
lily  who  toils  not  and  spins  not,  much  as  Jack 
feels  towards  the  Spanish  Ladies.  There  is  a 
sailor's  "chanty,"  one  of  those  strange  ballads 
they  sing  on  heaving  the  anchor,  part  of  it  runs 
thus : — 

"Then  pull  away,  haul  away,  jolly  boys, 
As  seeking  our  fortune  we  go, 
And  don't  you  be  giievin, 
Tis  folly,  boys. 
For  to  be  down-hearted,  you  know. 


Farewell,  oh,  farewell  \.o  you,  Spanish  ladies, 
Farewell,  oh,  farewell  to  you,  ladies  of  Spain,     [England 
For  we  have  struck  soundings   in  the  Channel  of  old 
And  we  really  don't  care  when  we  see  you  again." 

Monsieur  Charles  was  waiting  when  we  left, 
he  hadn't  done  us  a  hand's  turn,  but  he  said  it  was 
a  fine  day,  and  he  looked — he  looked  unutterable 
things — as  wc  wished  him  Good-bye  and  got  into 
the  hotel  omnibus. 

We  left  Lj'ons  on  a  grilling  morning  at  ten,  and 
took  second  class  tickets,  2  fcs.  95  c.  each,  for 
Vienne ;  we  might  have  gone  by  water,  as  we 
originally  intended,  but  we  had  to  get  letters  at 
Valence  at  the  poste  rcstante,  and  one  of  the 
expected  letters  was  an  official  permission  to 
sketch,  for  here  in  France  it  is  a  crime  to  be 
caught  sketching  within  three  miles  of  a  fortified 
place ;  that  it  is  to  say,  it's  a  crime  to  sketch,  and 
folly  to  be  caught  sketching.  We  haven't  got  this 
permit  yet,  and  my  colleague  must  sketch.  He  is 
getting  very  sick  at  photograph}',  his  artistic  soul 
revolts  at  "the  degradation,"  so  he  says.  What  he 
really  doesn't  like  is  conjuring  with  his  films, 
which  are  highly  sensitive  to  light,  under  the  bed- 
clothes— his  only  dark  chamber,  late  at  night. 

The  French  publishers  and  advertisers  are  cer- 
tainly enterprising ;  in  each  of  the  carriages  of  the 
Lyon  Mediterranee  line  hangs  a  handsome  guide- 
atlas  to  the  line  accessible  to  all  travellers  free  of 
charge.  Of  course,  it's  crammed  choke-full  of 
advertisements,  that  is  its  raison  d'etre,  but  it  gives 
a  certain  amount  of  information.  As  to  its  style, 
here  is  a  specimen  : — "  From  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone  the  traveller  sees  unrolled  a  most  ravishing 
picture.  On  one  side  the  foaming  waters  of  the 
Rhone,  on  the  other  the  tranquil  wavelets  of  the 
Saone,  and  as  the  distance  (from  Lyons)  increases 
he  perceives  behind  him  the  heights  which  environ 
the  town  covered  with  charming  villas  which 
show  up  in  a  thousand  colours  in  the  midst  of 
vines  and  clumps  of  trees  and  the  gardens  that 
carpet  the  hill  sides."  We  looked  out  of  both 
windows — we  didn't  see  these  things — the  country 
was  flat ;  was  it  that,  or  because  we  are  perfidious 
Englishmen  ?  After  running  through  sand  banks 
and  cuttings  to  Saint  Fons,  the  scenery  becomes 
lovely,  particularly  to  the  right  in  the  Rhone  valley  ; 
the  hills  bounding  the  landscape  are  covered  with 
pretty  townlets  and  villages,  they  are  some  miles 
off,  and  distance  always  lends  enchantment,  as  we 
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know.  There  is  an  air  of  peace,  comfort,  and 
prosperity  about  the  neighbourhood  that  speaks 
for  itself  As  for  the  left  side  of  the  line  it  is 
hidden  by  a  chain  of  hills  which  developes  into 
vine  terraces.  The  vines  here  are  more  forward 
than  those  we  saw  on  the  road  to  Lyons,  and  some 
are  five  feet  high.  Here  at  Serezen  was  the  cen- 
tral relay  of  the  ancient  poste  aiix  ancs,  or  donkey 
express,  which  was  the  predecessor  in  France  of 
the  diligences.  The  post  service  in  France  was 
never  very  swift.  Maillard,  the  preacher,  offended 
Louis  XL  **  I'll  throw  him  into  the  river  next 
time,"  said  the  king.  "  Tell  him,"  replied  Maillard, 
"  that  in  that  case  I  shall  travel  faster  than  by  his 
Majesty's  post."  The  Rhone  runs  at  four  miles 
an  hour — the  rate  of  the  poste  aux  aiics  is  forgotten, 
but  easy  to  guess. 

Between  Chasse  and  Vienne  one  catches  sight  of 
Mont  Pilat,  the  highest  peak  in  the  Vivarais. 
Ever  and  anon  we  get  glimpses  of  the  rushing 
Rhone,  only  to  lose  it  again  amongst  the  trees. 
I  noticed  that  in  Lyons  the  Rhone  was  called  the 
the  fleuve,  the  Saone  only  the  riviere.  Why  ? 
Neither  river  was  ever  mentioned  by  name  ;  it  was 
*^  la  fleuve"  or  "/a  riviere."  The  scenery  as  we 
near  Vienne  is  very  lovely  on  both  sides  of  the 
stream,  which  is  covered  with  tiny  wavelets,  and 
has  a  blueish  milky  hue  just  here  ;  lots  of  wood, 
cultivation,  and  vines  and  orchards.  The  river  here 
is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  now  after  passing 
a  beautiful  backwater  on  the  right  after  an  hour 
and  a  half  s  run,  we  arrive  half  an  hour  late  at 
Vienne,  where  we  mean  to  put  up.  (Hotel  de  la 
Poste;  good  and  cheap.)  We  have  got  off  the 
beaten  track  here  with  a  vengeance.  No  one  ever 
comes  to  Vienne.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  see  in 
Vienne,  but  it  is  off  the  beaten  track  of  travellers 
and  tourists.  Vienne  is  an  important  town  of 
twenty-six  thousand  souls.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture  of  '*  shoddy,"  and  ready-made  clothes. 
"Our  specialite  is  very  cheap,  only  a  franc  a 
yard,  and  warm,  but  you  mustn't  go  into  the  rain 
with  it — it  dissolves.  We  make  it  of  old  rags," 
said  one  of  the  native  gentlemen,  who  called  a 
spade  a  spade.  So  much  for  Vienne  from  the 
utilitarian  point  of  view,  but  we  are  making,  like 
Dr.  Syntax,  a  journey  in  search  of  the  picturesque, 
and  we  have  found  it  here.  The  place  literally 
bristles  with  antiquities  (Roman  and  French). 
Here  is  a  charming  little  unsophisticated  old  town, 


with  a  Roman  temple  in  its  midst  in  fine 
preservation,  with  an  ancient  Roman  Forum,  and 
a  Roman  theatre,  and  an  eleventh  century  church,, 
bits  of  street  architecture,  such  as  we  go  miles  in 
search  of  in  England.  A  picturesque  population, 
and — and — and  peaches,  ripe  peaches,  three  a 
penny. 

If  it  wasn't  a  point  of  honour  with  us  to  speak 
the  truth,  the  whole  tru  h,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  we  shouldn't  impart  to  you  what  we  are  to 
pay  for  our  large  and  comfortable  double-bedded' 
room — three  francs !  the  table  d'hote  dejeuner  at 
2  francs  50  centimes,  wine  (a  bottle  each)  and 
good  sound  wine  too,  included.  This  is  what  we 
had  : — Home-made  bread  (such  bread !),  fried 
whiting,  veal  liver  done  in  the  most  appet  zing 
manner— (I  forgot  the  radishes  and  butter  which 
duly  appeared  in  their  place) — cutlets,  fried  potatoes- 
and  beans,  cheese  from  St.  Marcellin  (something 
between  a  good  Brie  and  a  Camembert),  peaches- 
and  Naples  biscuits.  The  dinner  here,  which  is 
much  more  elaborate,  costs  no  more  than  the 
breakfast.  This  is,  evidently,  the  place,  from 
every  point  of  view,  to  spend  a  happy  day,  or 
rather  several  happy  days  in. 

As  we  walk  down  the  street  after  the  meal  in 
the  happiest  frame  of  mind,  something  very 
ancient,  or  something  very  picturesque,  reveals 
itself  at  every  dozen  yards.  A  couple  of  hundred 
paces  from  the  hotel  we  come  on  the  Maison  Carree, 
a  Roman  temple,  not  a  doubt  about  it,  perfectly 
genuine,  and  in  good  repair.  It  has  been  Jiandled 
reverently  (see  illustration  at  head  of  article)  and 
is  one  of  the  jealously  guarded  monuments 
historiques  of  France.  It  much  resembles  the 
Maison  Carree  at  Nismes,  which  we  shall  duly  visit. 
No  description  of  mine  could  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  temple  dedicated  to  Augustus  and  Livia  than 
the  very  capital  illustration  of  my  collaborator. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  chamber 
within  the  pillars  is  modern.  The  temple  has 
been  strengthened  by  invisible  massive  iron  braces, 
but  save  the  roof  tiles,  the  restorer  has  withheld 
his  hand.  As  we  see  it  now  it  has  stood  since 
the  birth  of  Christ ;  first,  a  dedicatory  pagan- 
temple,  then  a  church,  and  now  once  more,  a 
temple.  A  simple  historical  monument,  a 
memento  left  by  the  dead  Roman  conquerors. 
Vienne  was  once  the  capital  of  the  Allobrogi. 
How  we  used  to  hate  the  Allobrogi  when  we  were 
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"  in  "  Csesar.  The  people  of  Viennc 
are  very  proud  of  their  temple.  We 
want  to  photograph  it ;  of  course  we 
do.  What  could  be  more  natural? 
Can  they  (the  bystanders)  help  us 
in  any  way?  Shall  they  pose,  shall 
they  keep  pedestrians  out  of  the  field 
of  view  ?  I  have  a  little  talk  with 
a  barber  at  the  corner  of  the  street. 
My  friend  shoots  us  at  once.  It  is 
all  very  well,  but  these  instantaneous 
photographs  don't  flatter.  Wh}' 
should  the  writer  be  handed  over 
bodily  as  a  person  of  seedy  appear- 
ance. Perhaps  it  won't  succeed  ? 
I  may  explain  that  the  handsomest 
of  the  party  is  myself ;  the  other 
two  figures  are  the  barber  and  his 
friend.  The  photograph  did  not 
succeed.     You  cannot  see  it. 

Ljung  round  the  temple  (which  is 
character)  are   numerous  pieces  of 


Corinthian  in 
sculpture,   all 


hopelessly  broken  ;  still,  they  are  there,  and 
that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said.  The  brick 
walls  that  once,  filled  the  spaces  between  the 
columns,  when  the  pagan  temple  was  turned 
in  a  rough  and  ready  manner  into  a  Christian 
church,  have  'jeen  happily  removed,  and  one 
has  no  difficulty  inVealizing  what  a  handsome 
building  the  Maison  Carree  must  have  been 
when  it  was  in  its  pristine  splendour,  in  the: 
first  century. 

Suddenl}',  as  one  turns  up  a  narrow  alley, 
one  comes  upon  two  huge  gateways  of  blackened 
time-worn  stone  ;  these  were  a  portion  of  the 
portico  ot  the  ancient  Forum.  One  passes 
through  the  arches  and  enters  a  court  in  which 
is  a  gymnasium  for  boys,  and  in  a  heap  lie- 
quite  a  collection  of  broken  statues,  columns 
and  entablatures,  and  beyond  the  gymnasium 
is  the  modern  theatre  of  Vienne. 

Vienne  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Christian  settlements  in  the  West.  The 
epistle  of  the  Christians  of  Vienne,  wha 
afterwards  sealed  their  faith  with  |^their 
blood,  is  still  extant  ;  it  is  said  to  be 
ver}^  instructive,  and  of  its  authenticity 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

There  is  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  Lyons 

a  painting  by  Etienne   Rey,  cleverly  done, 

which   makes     an     ingenious    attempt     to 

reproduce  the  glories  of  the  ancient  Vienne 

of    the    Romans.       We    see   the  terraces,. 

the  altars,  the  great  amphitheatre,   now  a 

mere  circle  of  huge  concentric  rings  just 

visible  through  the  lush  vegetation  of  the 

\ineyards  below  Mont  Pipet ;  there  is 

the     Rhone,    unchanging,     and    the 

surrounding  hills,  just  as  one  sees 

them    now.       As    now,    the   white 

villas    sparkle    like   jewels    on    the 

towering  verdant  heights  of  Pipet. 

Little    did    those    eaiij'^    Christians 

who  died  for  their  faith 

think  that    the     time 

w'ould  come   when    in 

Vienne  itself,    on    the 

summit   of  its   loftiest 

hill,   a  colossal  statue 

to    the    Virgin    would   be    erected  which     should 

dominate  the  city,  and   be   visible   for   miles   from 

the  valley  of  the  Rhone  ;  when   the  Roman  castle 
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itself  should  be  a  'mere   heap   of  forgotten   ruins^ 
and  that  the  religion  for  which  they  were  about  to 


Another  of  the  historical  monuments  of  Vienne 
is  the  ruined  church  of  Saint  Pierre.  _i,You  see  the 
best  portion  of  the  ancient  structure, 
its  twelfth  century  tower,  in  the 
illustration.  The  Protestant  mobs 
have  made  short  work  of  the 
ornamentation  that  was  within  their 
reach.  A  portion  of  the  interior  of 
the  church  is  said  to  date  from  the 
fifth  century,  but,  except  the  tower, 
the  greater  part  has  been  modernized 
and  is  now  utilized  as  a  museum 
where  are  exhibited  the  remains  and 
curios  which  have  been  from  time 
to  time  discovered  in  this  ancient  place : 
notably,  certain  tombs,  cinerary  vases, 
the  capital  of  a  column  ornamented 
with  a  serpent,  several  pieces  of 
sculpture,     and     a    pair     of     bronze 
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suffer  would   become   the   well    nigh 
universal  faith  in  France  ! 

It  was  at  Vienne  that  the  great 
Council  of  Ecclesiastics  was  held  that 
condemned  the  order  of  the  Knights 
Templar.  The  Pope  Clement  V. 
and  King  Philip  (the  Handsome) 
presided,  and  the  persecution  of  the 
knights  commenced  at  once.  The 
Archbishops  of  Vienne  reigned  here 
almost  as  princes,  and  appointed  the 
governors  to  the  now  ruined  fortresses 
ofSalamont  and  Pipet  which  dominate 
the  town  on  either  side.  The  one 
height  has  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the 
middle  ages  at  its  summit,  which  the 
local  legend  declares  to  have  been  the 
prison  of  Pontius  Pilate,  who,  Murray 
tells  us,  was,  according  to  Eusebius,  banished  to 
Vienne  in  Gaul  after  his  return  from  Judea 
to  Rome. 
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dolphins  which  were  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the 
Rhone. 

There  is  another  twelfth  century   church   here 
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which  we  visited,  but,  save  to  the  architect,  it  is 
more  curious  than  interesting.  The  guide-book 
states  that  the  flying  buttresses  seen  in  the  church  of 
St.  Andre  le  Bas  are  probably  "  the  earliest  example 
of  the  use  of  that  important  feature  inmediasval 
churches."  This  church  is  also  a  Moiiiiuiciit 
Historiqiic,  and  as  such  is  properly  cared  for. 

I  suddenl}^  came  upon  my  colleague,  who  was 
sitting  in  the  Place,  dit  Pillori  getting  a  sketch  of  the 
fountain,  which,  as  you  can  see  from  the  illustra- 
tion, is  old  and  curious.  The  colossal  figure  of  the 
Virgin  of  La  Sallette  on  the  hill  above  forms  a 
striking  object.  It's  all  very  well  to  say  he  was 
"getting"  the   fountain.      He   had   done   that,  and 


and  model  were  both  evidently  satisfied  with  each 
other  and  themselves. 

Turn  where  you  will  in  Vienne  you  come  on. 
something  to  admire,  something  to  carry  away  in 
your  mind  or  in  your  sketch-book.  Murray  told 
us  to  observe  particularly  No.  7,  in  the  Rue  des 
Orfevres  as  being  an  example  of  lategothic  domestic 
architecture  with  renaissance  details.  No.  7,  Rue 
des  Orfevres  struck  us  at  once.  **  I  iniist  have  it," 
cried  my  enthusiastic  friend,  and  then  he  sighed 
deeply,  it  was  on  a  third  floor  in  a^narrow  street, 
impossible  to  do  it  from  the  street.  Then  we 
interviewed  an  old  lady  who  kept  a  fruiterer's  shop 
in     a    street    at    riqfht     angles.       "  Certainl}^,  with 
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then  he  was  gratifying  his  artistic  instincts.  He 
had  cajoled — I  use  the  word  advisedly — a  rather 
good-looking  hoyden  with  a  water  jar  into  posing 
for  him  ;  he  was  evidently  ashamed  of  himself,  for 
he  closed  his  book  and  mooned  up  at  the  view  ; 
but  he  didn't  deceive  me,  he  was  evidently  taking 
the  portrait  of  the  hoydenish  girl.  Here  it  is ;  he 
is  very  proud  of  it,  and  calls  it  "A  girl  at  the 
fountain " — I  term  it  "  Z«  Venus."  Newman 
truckled  to  that  girl  !  It  was  no  business 
of  mine.  I  sat  down  on  the  lounge  of  the  cafe 
at  his  side  and  drank  a  linionadc  gazeitse  while 
he  finished  the  Venus  with  the  muddy  feet.  Then 
he  gave  the  girl   half  a  franc  ;   they  grinned — artist 


pleasure,"  would  we  follow  her  tc  her  room  ?  We. 
did.  Such  a  tidy  little  room,  swept  and  garnished. 
"Ah,  if  it  had  been  only  on  the  second  floor!" 
"  Come,  gentlemen,  m}^  daughter  lives  on  the 
second  floor."  Then  the  daughter  and  her  husband 
let  us  take  our  photograph,  and  these  poor  people 
declined  remuneration,  while  the  old  lady  refused 
to  charge  us  more  than  two  pence  for  four  capital 
peaches — we  are  oft"  the  beaten  track,  you  see. 
Here  is  the  interesting  specimen  of  domestic 
architecture.  We  had  to  make  love  to  that  old 
woman  to  get  it.  We  find  that  in  travelling 
insidious  flattery  is  a  current  coin,  a  sort  of  paper 
money,  burnt  to  please  the  gods. 
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We  stood  on  the  suspension  bridge  and  drank 
ill  with  delight  the  cool  breeze  that  came  to  refresh 
us.  There  ran  the  river  in  all  its  grandeur,  at 
four  miles  an  hour,  full  of  wavelets  and  whirling 
•eddies,  and  on  either  side  the  bridge  you  could 
follow  it  with  the  eye  for  miles,  only  to  lose  it  at 
length  as  it  disappeared  into  the  distant  forests 
^nd  vinej^ards.  We  both  of  us  rather  long  for 
■our  trip  upon  the  river  itself  Close  to  the  bridge 
head  on  the  further  bank  stands  an  old  square 
tower,  the  Tour  ciu  Maiiconseil.  The  local  legend  is 
that  from  it  Pilate,  stricken  by  remorse,  flung 
himself  into  the  Rhone.  But  Mr.  Murray  is  better 
informed.  "  In  reality  it  was  built  by  Philippe 
tie  Valois  as  a  tete  du  pont  to  the  original  bridge 
destroyed  by  the  Rhone  in  165 1."  (It  was  during 
'the  time  of  the  Papal  Council  previously  spoken 
of  that  the  Tour  du  Maucotiscil  was  constructed  ; 
this  makes  the  age  five  hundred  and  eighty  years 
•only ;  alas  for  the  Pilate  legend  !) 

Outside  the  town  the  land  seems  terribly  barren, 
mere  pebbles  lying  loosely  as  on  Brighton  beach  ; 
this  apparent  sterility,  however,  is  not  really  the 
case  for  the  mulberry  flourishes  here  in  wild  pro- 
fusion, and  beneath  the  long  rows  of  these  trees 
heavy  crops  of  corn  are  produced.  The  very 
shade,  here  in  the  sunny  south,  is  an  advantage. 

The  first  night  of  our  stay  in  Vienne  we  had  a 
"bottle  of  St.  Peray,  which  here  is  looked  on  as  a 
rival  to  champagne.  Although  what  we  got  was 
■of  a  first-rate  brand,  we  found  that  the  wine  is 
•over-rated.  It  is  very  sweet,  very  heady,  but 
•otherwise  pleasant  to  the  palate.  It  possesses  all 
the  qualities  of  a  very  superior  "  cup  "  champagne, 
'but  then  the  St.  Peray  is  a  genuine  wine,  and  the 
"  cup  "  champagne  very  often  isn't. 

After  dinner  we  made  a  visit  to  a  menagerie  and 
saw  a  lion  tamer.  The  animals  were  few,  the 
•collection  of  bears,  lions,  and  tigers  being  the 
•attraction,  and  the  tamer  was  plucky — and  very 
much  like  other  French  lion  tamers,  i.e.,  he 
knocked  the  poor  beasts  about  a  good  deal. 

Next  day  we  went  over  the  museum  again,  and 
we  inspected  the  obelisk  (a  Roman  one)  called 
L' Aiguille,  which  is  65  feet  high.  The  stones  are 
clamped  together.  It  isn't  pretty,  but  it's  very 
■strongly  built.  It  certainly  does  look  as  if  it  were 
the  spina,  or  turning  point  of  a  circus,  such  as  has 
been  ascertained  to  surround  it.  L' Aiguille  stands 
aDout  a  mile  from  the  station,  close  to  the  railway 


line,  in  the  middle  of  a  lane  bordered  by  trees, 
which  rendered  it  rather  difficult  to  sketch.  It  is 
not  "  in  the  middle  of  a  field,"  as  Murray  has  it. 
Mont  Salomon  looks  very  picturesque  with  its 
terraced  vineyards  and  tiny  villas,  making  a 
romantic  background  as  it  towers  up  behind 
L'Aiguille's  top. 

On  the  top  of  Mont  Pipet,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  is  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Virgin  of  La  Salette 
on  a  lofty  pedestal,  which  looks  down  upon  the 
whole  valley  in  which  Vienne  is  situated,  and  to 
the  left  of  that  is  a  mediaeval  fortress  called  La 
Batie.  The  terraces  and  works  are  still  appa- 
rent, and  several  entrances  remain  which  appear 
to  have  led  to  vast  subterranean  works.  The 
whole  of  the  ancient  fortifications  have  been 
carefully  demolished,  and  only  detached  portions 
remain. 

The  inhabitants  of  Vienne  are  naturall}'  very 
proud  of  their  ancient  town  ;  they  are  ever  ready 
to  give  information,  but  they  differ  widely  in 
their  facts,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  two 
of  them  agree  as  to  the  local  legends. 

The  Cathedral  of  Saint  Maurice  is  a  grand  old 
church,  of  which  a  fine  view  may  be  had  from  the 
suspension  bridge.  One  sees  from  the  illustration 
the  long  and  broad  flight  of  steps  that  lead  up  to 
the  portico.  There  is  a  proverb  in  Vienne,  "  Qui 
lia  pas  vu  les  quatre  lapins  ria  pas  vu  Saint 
Maurice."  This  mysterious  proverb  was  fired  at 
us  by  a  person  of  enquiring  mind,  who  insisted  on 
talking  to  me  while  my  collaborator  was  making 
his  chef-d'ceuvre  of  La  Venus.  He  explained 
to  me,  this  enquiring  stranger,  that  on  one 
of  the  ■  pillars  of  the  great  doorway  of  St. 
Maurice  was  a  small  stone  carving  of  four  rabbits, 
with  each  a  pair  of  ears  ;  as  he  put  it  quaintly. 
*' There  are  but  four  ears  in  all,  and  yet  each 
rabbit  has  two  ears,  and  there  are  four  rabbits." 
We  found  out,  with  some  trouble,  these  mj'Sterious 
rabbits.  It  was  a  bit  of  thirteenth  century  wit ; 
there  are  the  four  rabbits,  each  with  two  ears, 
and  yet  there  were  the  rabbits  and  the  four  ears. 
The  illustration  explains  this  quaint  old  joke.  How 
many  generations  have  laughed  at  this  bit  of 
picto.ial  wit? 

When  I  came  across  the  artist,  he  was  blown 
out  with  pride.  He  had  been  taken  for  a  Frenchman 
(b}^  two  English  ladies).  He  took  them  for  French 
women,  he  confessed  afterwards.      I  found  all  three 
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speaking  fluent  French  with  much  gesticulation. 
Then,  being  a  practical  man,  he  confided  to  the 
English  ladies  that  Vienne  and  the  rest  of  the 
South  of  France  (gesture)  was  being  "done"  for 
Atalanta.  They  were  readers  of  Atalanta. 
They  fraternized.  My  collaborator  has  the  soul  of 
an  American  "  drummer." 

If  I  were  an  archaeologist  I  should  tell  you  that 
"  the  west  front  of  St.  Maurice  is  flanked  by  two 
massive  towers,  and  that  it  is  rich  in  flamboyant 
ornaments,"  but  you  can  see  that  at  a  glance. 
Like  all  the  churches  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
the  Calvinistic  iconoclast  has  worked  his  will  upon 
it.  He  spared  the  rabbits,  however,  perhaps  for 
the  sake  of  the  joke.  The  damage  w'as  done  in 
1562,  thirty  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
building.  As  for  the  interior  of  the  church,  there 
is  little  to  be  said:  it  is  very  lofty  and  very  dark. 
The  stained  glass  windows  are  modern.  The  door- 
way of  the  chapel  of  St.  Theodore  is,  however, 
very  beautiful,  and  there  is  a  monument  to  Arch- 
bishop Montmorin  in  white  marble,  and  a  few  of 
the  most  ancient  but  headless  statues  are  let  into 
the  walls  in  several  places. 

Leaving  the  high  road  just  beyond  the  station 
on  the  right,  one  sees  the  Aiguille,  and  going  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  river  we  get  a  seven -mile  view 
of  the  rushing  Rhone.  The  strange  thing  is  that 
one  does   not   see  a  vessel  of  any  kind  save  the 


lighter,  which  serves  as  a  wharf  for  the  steamers, 
and  a  couple  of  the  floating  lavoires  so  common  in 
Paris ;  no  pleasure  boats,  no  steam  launches, 
nothing.  This  may  be,  perhaps,  accounted  for  by 
the  swiftness  of  the  stream,  which  renders  naviga- 
tion dangerous,  save  to  the  expert,  and  boating 
and  sailing  next  to  impossible.  There  it  is — a 
seven  mile  reach  without  a  boat.  We  mean  to  get 
this  view  to-morrow,  if  possible,  on  starting  in  the 
steamer  which  touches  here  three  times  a  week. 
If  not  too  troublesome  a  mode  of  locomotion,  we 
mean  to  keep  to  these  steamers  as  much  as 
possible  as  the  best  way  of  seeing  the  great  river 
that  we  are  just  as  anxious  to  see  thoroughly  as 
the  most  enthusiastic  landscape  hunters.  Is  that 
last  phrase  correct  ?  We  have  landscapes  and 
sea-scapes,  why  not  river-scapes  ?  I  have  seen 
and  described  elsewhere  the  iron  gates  of  the 
Danube ;  but  we  have  heard  great  things  of  the 
Rhone,  and  the  Rhone  valley,  and  we  mean  to 
see  it  tho^oughl3^ 

There  are  lead  mines  here  at  Vienne.  We  hadn't 
time  to  inspect  them,  but  we  reject  the  wicked 
advice  Sheridan  gave  his  son  when  the  young  man 
wanted  to  go  down  a  coal  mine,  just  to  say  he  had 
been  there.  **  Why  don't  you  say  you  have,  you 
fool  ?  "  replied  the  wicked  father.  We  did  not  go 
down  the  lead  mines  because  we  were  told  that 
there  was  nothing  to  see. 
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O!   Ho! 

The  white  owl  hoots  from  the  hollow  tree 
The  bats  are  wheeling  in  elfin  flight, 
The  moon  has  forgotten  to  show  her  light. 
Will-o'-the-Wisp,  thou  tricksy  sprite, 
Now  is  the  time  for  you  and  me. 

Hark! 
Through  the  dark 
And  the  midnight  cold, 
I  have  flown  from  far  o'er  the  desolate  wold. 
For  I  marked  a  traveller,  lost  and  lone, 
Plodding  his  way  by  Dead  Man's  Stone, — 

Where  the  foot  sinks  deep 

In  the  marshy  bed, 
And  the  mountain  sheep 

Is  afraid  to  tread, — 
You  can  guide  him  well, 

You  must  go  before. 
For  you  know  the  spell 

Of  all  goblin  lore  ; 
He  will  follow  you  fast 

Wherever  you  roam. 
Ere  the  night  is  past 

You  shall  bring  him  home ! 

Ho  !  Ho  ! — Hurrah  for  the  fog  ! 

Hurrah  for  the  mist  and  the  black  peat-bog ! 

Down  with  the  winds  that  would  sweep  away 

The  clouds  that  gather  at  close  of  day  ; 

Down  with  the  winds  and  their  rough  wild  grace. 

For  they  tear  the  veil  from  our  secret  place. 


Where  the  slimy  waters  creep  and  crawl,  there  is  the  scene  of  our  banquet  hall  • 
Where  the  slimy  waters  crawl  and  creep,  there  is  our  chamber  where  guests  may  sleep. 

They  sleep  so  sound,  and  they  sleep  so  fast,  they  never  waken  when  night  is  past. 

Ha  !    Will-o'-the-Wisp,  laugh  out  with  glee,  light  your  lamp,  and  be  off  o'er  moor  and  lea 
I  will  wait  for  you  here,  on  the  old  ash-tree ;  Ha !  This  is  the  hour  for  j^ou  and  me  ! " 

But  the  winds  of  the  night 

Heard  the  raven's  shrill  voice, — 
All  the  spirits  of  light 

Who  in  beauty  rejoice, — 
And  swift  was  their  flight 

From  the  stars  where  they  dwell, 
And   the   musical   might 

Of  their  wings,  who  shall   tell  ? 
The  Wind  of  the  North 

Swept    over  the   track, 
And  the  moonbeams  came  forth 

And   the   shadows  fell    back  ; 
The  South  wind,  and  West, 

With  flower-crowned    hair, 
Warned   the  wandering   guest 

From   the  marsh-pool's  despair. 
And  the  Wind  of  the  Dawn 

Kept  watch  for 
the  sun, 
When    the    dark- 
ness was  gone 

All  their  task  would 
be  done. 

Ah,    yonder    a    gleam ! 

There  is  gold  in  the 

sky  ! 
Now,  Will-o'-the-Wisp, 

and  Sir  Raven,  good- 
bye ! 
Do  your  best, — do  your 

worst, — we  can  laugh 

you  to  scorn, 
Ye     are     nothing     but 

dreams  that  must  die 

with  the  morn. 

Mary  Macleod. 


'//w//m/i:„:„,,;..'i.'/ja'i;!. 


'■'■  If  we  shadows  have  offended, 
Think  but  this,  and  all  is  mended, — 
That  you  have  but  slumbered  here, 
While  these  visions  did  appear." 


Shakespeare. 

EARLY  COMEDY. 

"  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  "  Comedy  of  Errors,"  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost"  *'  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream" 


George    Saintsbury. 

"I  1  TE  shall  not  busy  ourselves  in  this  paper 
*  *  with  any  question  as  to  the  exact  order  of 
the  plays  discussed  in  it.  While  every  credit  due 
for  diligence,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  must  be 
given  to  those  who  have  endeavoured  exactly  to 
arrange  that  order,  it  must  be  admitted  by  all 
competent  and  impartial  critics  that  any  such 
arrangement  is  highly  problematical.  And  in 
regard  to  our  present  division,  the  advantage  of  it, 
even  if  it  could  be  ascertained,  would  be  very 
small.  All  four  plays  may  be  said  to  be  known 
to  be  early  plays — of  all  but  the  last,  it  may  be 
said    that,   if  nothing  at   all   were  known  on   the 


matter,  the  immaturity  of  the  genius  which  pro- 
duced them  would  be  as  certain  as  that  genius 
itself  It  so  happens,  too,  that  in  this  case  at 
least,  the  order  of  the  received  and  admittedly 
somewhat  accidentally  arranged  text  corresponds 
admirably  to  the  order  which,  in  default  of  all 
external  evidence,  a  good  judge  would  assign. 
In  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  we  find,  at 
most,  one  character  (Julia)  and  one  passage  (that 
admirable  one  of  her  interview  with  her  rival) 
which  are  pure  Shakespeare.  In  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  we  find  his  purely  poetical  quality 
almost  at  its  highest,  and  only  not  associated  with 
that  exquisite  delineation  of  character  and  that 
imperial  command  of  all  the  secrets  of  human  life 
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which  we  find  later.  This  must  be  evident  even 
to  unsophisticated  judgments.  But  it  so  happens 
that  an  intimate  acquaintance,  not  only  with  what 
there  is  to  be  known  about  Shakespeare,  but  also 
with  other  plays  and  other  playwrights  of  the 
time,  confirms  this  judgment  absolutely.  T/ie  Two 
Gentleiiieit  of  Verona,  were  it  not  for  the  touches 
of  passion  iu  Julia  and  of  farce  in  Launce  at  the 
two  extremes,  with  others  between  them,  might, 
as  a  whole,  almost  have  been  written  by  others  of 
the  band  whom  we  call  the  Elizabethan  dramatists. 
Even  these  touches,  or  something  so  near  to  them 
as  to  be  mistakable,  might  conceivably— if  by  a 
little  stretch  of  the  conceivable — have  been  produced 
by  Middleton  or  Webster,  by  Dekker  or  Heywood. 
There  are  in  the  play,  moreover,  numerous  purely 
formal  and  fashionable  marks — the  long  swinging 
couplets,  the  merely  verbal  puns,  the  wit  combats 
not  always  of  the  very  first  wit,  while  the  action 
stands  still,  and  so  forth — which  are  common  to 
the  plays  of  the  time.  These  marks  show  them- 
selves even  more,  though  with  a  closer  grasp  of 
acting  interest  and  of  character,  in  The  Comedy  of 
Errors,  and  certainly  not  less,  though  in  con- 
nection with  a  wonderful  luxuriance  and  outburst 
of  Shakespearian  quality,  in  Love's  Labours  Lost 
In  the  Dream  they  begin  to  be  subordinated  to 
this  quality.  Though  we  still  scarcely  attain  to 
the  Shakespearian  character,  the  Shakespearian 
poetry  rules  sovereign  ;  and  the  play  could  hardly 
more  have  been  written  by  any  other  man 
than  As  You  Like  It,  or  Othello,  or  Antony  and 
Cleopatra. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  these  prefatory  remarks 
that  I  am  not  greatly  enamoured  of  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona.  In  that  it  is  Shakespeare's 
I  like  it  well :  but  in  that  it  is  itself  I  think  it  no 
great  thing.  It  has  almost  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  very  juvenile  essay  by  a  man  of  genius.  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  whether,  mankind 
being  a  hasty-judging  animal,  the  setting  of  these 
Juvenilia  in  the  forefront  of  Shakespeare's  work, 
may  not  be  responsible  for  the  dislike  in  which 
some  excellent  persons  hold  him.  The  plot  of 
the  Two  Gentlemen  is  formless  for  Shakespeare, 
the  characters  are  weakly  outlines  for  him,  Silvia, 
the  heroine,  is  amiable  but  colourless,  Valentine, 
the  hero,  respectable  but  uninteresting.  The 
sudden  love-changes  of  Proteus,  the  villain,  are, 
perhaps,  less  unnatural  than  it  is  the  fashion  now- 


adays to  consider  them.  But  he  is  not  at  all  a 
great  villain.  Even  the  wide  latitude  of  stage 
probability  fails  to  account  either  for  the  Duke  of 
Milan's  alternating  the  strictest  restraint  with  the 
laxest  guardianship  in  his  care  of  his  daughter, 
or  for  his  going  a  wool-gathering  after  her,  without 
escort  or  forces,  in  a  region  which  he  must  have 
known  to  be  infested  with  banditti.  Launce  is 
really  amusing,  though  a  little  tainted  with  the 
faults  of  the  time,  but  his  wordy  wars  with  Speed 
are  simply  amazing  when  one  reflects  that  their 
author  was,  not  so  long  afterwards,  to  be  the 
author  of  the  peerless  bickerings  of  Beatrice  with 
Benedick  and  of  Rosalind  with  Orlando.  Yet, 
upon  tliis  play — the  only  disappointing  composition 
as  a  whole  in  all  Shakespeare,  be  the  others  called 
Titus  Andronicus  or  Pericles — there  is  impressed 
one  Shakespearian  and  unmistakable  mark,  the 
charming  part  of  Julia.  Except  that  she  is 
infinitely  too  good  for  the  lover  she  chooses  (and 
perhaps  that  is  not  against  her)  no  tongue  can 
wag  in  her  dispraise  without  proving  itself  the 
tongue  of  an  ass.  The  business  with  Lucetta  and 
the  letter  may  be  a  little  overdone,  as  youth  will 
overdo  things,  but  it  is  perfectly  natural,  and  it 
has  that  astonishing  and  inimitable  grace  which  only 
Shakespeare  could  give  his  heroines.  The  second 
passage,  where  the  shrewd  soubrctte  anticipates 
Proteus's  faithlessness,  is  hardly  inferior,  and  that 
in  disguise  with  Proteus  himself  far  superior. 
But  the  crown  and  flower,  the  more  than  redeeming 
flower  of  the  plaj^,  is  reached  in  the  embassy  to 
Silvia,  and  in  the  exquisite  line  in  reply  to  the 
query  whether  Julia  is  not  passing  fair : 

"  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  she  is." 
That  is  one  of  the  lines  which,  occurring  in  any 
play,  would  almost  demonstrate  that  Shakespeare 
had  a  hand  in  it — a  perfect  sufficiency  of  phrase 
without  the  least  over-elaboration,  an  exquisite 
suggestion  of  meaning  without  the  insult  to  the 
hearer  or  reader  of  dilating  on  and  extending  it,  an 
appeal  to  the  truth  of  human  nature  which  is 
recognised  as  soon  as  heard.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  be  sorry  for  such  a  girl  as  this,  when  the 
reformed  Proteus  (with  the  very  best  intentions), 
asks  : 

"  What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  spy 
More  fresh  in  J  ulia's  with  a  constant  eye  ?  " 
What  we  may  spy  in  Julia  and  not  in  Silvia  is  the 
first   intimation   of  that  quality  of  Shakespeare's 
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girls  which  might  make  any  man  constant  to  each — 
if  it  were  not  for  the  rest  of  them. 

There  is  no  such  single  point  of  interest  and 
relief  in  The  Comedy  of  Envrs  ;  but  then  the  play 
as  a  whole  stands  in  much  less  need  of  relieving. 
The  confusion  of  identity  between  twins  or  other 
persons  is  an  obviously  popular  stage  motive,  both 
because  of  the  abundance  of  comic  situations  which 
it  provides,  and  because  of  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be,  as  Horace  says,  "  submitted  to  the  faithful 
eyes  "  of  an  audience.  In  this  particular  represen- 
tation of  it,  the  oldest  extant  form  (though  there 
were  certainly  older),  is  the  Menaechmi  of  Platus, 
which  Shakespeare,  though  not  directly,  imitated, 
and  which  was  the  subject  somewhat  later  of 
another  famous  imitation  or  adaptation  by  Regnard, 
the  greatest  of  Moliere's  followers.  Admitting  the 
possibility  of  mistake,  the  confusions  between  the 
two  Antipholusesand  the  two  Dromios  are  far  from 
unamusing,  and  in  the  petulant  Antipholus  of 
Ephesus  we  have  a  good  and  individual  character, 
at  once  excused  and  accounted  for  by  the  tendency 
to  "  nagging  "  displayed  by  his  wife  Adriana.  In 
the  woes  of  their  father,  Aegeon,  and  the  revolutions 
and  discoveries  of  Abbess  Aemilia,  one  may  take 
but  moderate  interest ;  and  the  old  word-jangling, 
especially  between  the  Dromios,  conducted  in  the 
lumbering  lines  of  the  earlier  drama,  and  full  of 
plays  not  always  very  comely  or  very  witty,  has 
chiefly  the  interest  of  literary  history.  Luciana  is  too 
little  seen  to  be  more  than  appetising,  and  Adriana, 
though  natural,  is  something  of  a  shrew  ;  but  the 
action  is  brightly  kept  up,  and  there  is  abundance  of 
excellent  writing  in  the  play.     Adriana's  speech — 

"Ay!  Ay!  Antipholus,  look  strange  and  frown  " 
is  admirable  of  its  kind.     The 

"Wench  of  excellent  discourse, 
Pretty  and  witty,  wild,  and  yet  too  gentle," 
has  the  master's  touch.  The  appeal  of  Luciana, 
though  dangerous  in  the  circumstances  and  slightly 
euphuist  in  conception,  reaches  a  very  high  degree 
ot  excellence.  The  sally  of  the  justly  enraged 
Ephesian  Antipholus,  against  Pinch,  the  school- 
master and  amateur  mad-doctor,  is  spirited,  as  is 
also  the  description  of  the  vengeance  he  took ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  comic  business  is  sprightly.  Yet  still 
we  are  in  the  Shakespearian  Court  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  mysteries  are  not  yet  revealed. 

Lov^s  Labour's  Lost  is  a  play  which  has  called 
forth  very  different  judgments.     In  some  respects 


it  is  the  youngest  of  all.  This  youth  is  shewn 
not  merely  in  the  great  predominance  of  long 
rhymed  lines,  the  effusive  playing  upon  words,  the 
occasional  coarseness  and  thecontempt  of  probability 
— shown  not  only  in  the  king's  original  vow,  nor  in 
the  singular  embassy  of  the  French  king's  daughter, 
with  nobody  male  or  female  to  look  after  her  but 
such  a  by  no  means  grave  or  reverend  seignior  as 
Boyet,  but  also  in  the  remarkable  poverty  of  means 
which  makes  the  King  of  Navarre,  who  can  talk  of 
paying  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  quite  placidly, 
rely  for  the  entertainment  given  to  a  great  princess 
and  his  love  on  a  scratch  company  of  clowns  and 
schoolmasters.  These  and  other  oddities  (explicable 
enough  if  it  were  worth  while  to  explain  them) 
have  caused  it  to  be  very  severely  judged  "  by  the 
wise  ones,  by  the  grave  and  the  precise  ones."  On 
the  other  hand,  I  must  own  that  it  has  to  me  a  very 
great  charm.  The  freshness  of  the  early  world,  and 
that  world  Shakespearian,  is  upon  it,  so  that  if  its 
events  are  not  probable,  one  is  inclined  to  send 
probability  to  the  winds,  or  the  dogs.  The  provision 
of  pure  comedy — not  indeed  in  the  wit  combats  of 
the  lords  and  ladies,  which  are  sometimes  worse 
than  those  of  Speed  and  Launce,  but  in  the  really 
capital  personages  of  Moth,  of  Armado,  of  Costard, 
of  Holofernes,  of  Nathaniel,  is  lavish,  and  the  play 
is  amazingly  full  of  well-known  quotations.  But  it 
has  a  greater  attraction  than  this:  to  wit,  the 
presence  of  passages  more  distinctly,  and  in  a 
higher  degree,  poetic,  than  those  found  in  either  of 
the  plays  just  noticed.  In  the  very  opening  speech 
of  the  King, 

"When,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  time, 
The  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honour  which  shall  bate  his  scythe's  keen 
edge," 
there  appears   already  what  has  been    called  the 
"  towering "    rhythm    of  Elizabethan  verse  at   its 
best.     In    Biron's    less   heroic  outburst,    "  And  I, 
forsooth,  in  love,"  the  same  quality  is   shewn  in 
a  different  way,  to  be  manifested  still  better  when, 
first  caught  and  last  discovered  of  the  votaries,  he 
turns   to    bay    with,   "  Who    sees    the    heavenly 
Rosaline?"   and   hardly    less   in   the   wonderfully 
copious  address,   too   fiery  to  be  long-winded,  in 
which   he   absolves    himself  and   his  comrades  of 
their  oaths,  and  proves  that 

"It  is  religion  to  be  thus  forsworn." 

Far  more  space  than  is  at  my  command  (for  I  must 
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go  to  a  greater  matter)  would  not  suffice  to  specify 
half  the  rarities  of  this  charming  piece — the  savage 
and  yet  not  more  savage  than  just  portrait  of 
Boyet  by  Biron,  the  grave  and  gracious  sentence 
of  the  Princess  in  the  last  scene,  the  closing  parley 
between  Biron  and  Rosaline,  the  two  exquisite 
songs,  and  that  concluding  speech  of  Armado's, 
which  has  become  a  proverb.  Here,  and  here  first 
we  have  the  very  essence  of  romantic  comedy — 
that  strange  and  delightful  kind  in  which  Shake- 
speare is,  with  the  perhaps  single  exception 
of  Calderon,  the  only  absolutely  successful  artist, 
and  in  which  his  achievements  match  his  greatest 
work  in  any  other. 

We  are  in  the  same  kingdom  of  enchantment 
with  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  ;  but  here  the 
enchanter  has  attained  to  yet  greater  skill.  I  have 
already  hinted  at  the  only  thing  which,  to  my  fancy 
distinguishes  it  from  Shakespeare's  very  greatest 
work  :  the  absence,  to  wit,  of  that  creative  mastery 
of  character  which  later  gave  us  the  flower  of  all 
non-tragic  heroines  in  Rosalind,  and  of  that  finer 
and  more  direct,  if  less  fanciful,  humour  which 
substituted  the  exquisite  comedy  of  Touchstone  for 
the  exquisite  farce  of  the  Athenian  merchants.  The 
gracious  creatures  of  the  moonlight,  the  shadows 
who  people  the  dream,  are  as  they  should  be — a 
little  shadowy.  Yet  Oberon  is  kindly  enough,  and 
fully  keeps  up  the  tradition  of  le  petit  Roi  who 
long  before  helped  Huon  of  Bordeaux  to  accomplish 
his  painful  quest  and  win  Esclarmonde ;  of  Auberon 
le  Facy  who  was  the  son  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
Queen  Morgue,  and  who  ruled  the  woods  with  a 
sway  alike  absolute  and  merciful.  Titania,  Shake- 
speare's own  creation,  is  diviner  than  her  sister 
Mab,  and  sweeter  ;  while  as  for  Puck,  who  shall 
even  praise  Puck  without  a  certain  fear  of  that 
delightful  but  dangerous  person  finding  the  praise 
not  to  taste,  and  revenging  himself  after  his  fashion  ? 
Not  in  any  possible  development  of  literature 
will  the  tedious,  brief  comedy  ever  be  surpassed  or 
equalled  in  the  way  of  extravaganza,  contrasting 
with  and  not  put  to  shame  by  poetry.  If  the  eternal 
carper  says  that  Lysander  and  Demetrius  are 
something  of  walking  gentlemen  ;  that  Hermia, 
though  true  and  passionate,  is  distinctly  shrewish, 
and  Helena  both  a  little  treacherous  and  a  little 
milk-and-watery ;  that  Theseus  (though,  as  the 
French  would  say,  digne),  is  not  exactly  the 
audacious    Don    Juan    of  antiquity    who    actually 


carried  off  Helen,  and  tried  to  carry  off  Persephone, 
after  his  youth  had  captivated  Ariadne  and  his 
manhood  Hippolyta,  it  is  less  necessary  to  combat 
these  particular  blasphemies  than  to  point  out  that 
the  presentment  is  exactly  suited  to  the  whole  con- 
ception of  the  play.  If  we  took  a  more  intense  and 
directly  human  interest  in  any  of  the  personages, 
the  dream-character  of  the  whole  would  be  marred, 
perhaps  broken  altogether.  The  fantastic  changes, 
the  strange  accidents,  the  supernatural  admixture, 
the  gracious  fooling  of  the  farce,  the  love  of  Titania 
for  Bottom,  the  faint  fine  tissue  of  the  whole  action 
are  just  such  things  as  dreams  are  made  of  and 
as  hardly  survive  dreams.  As  we  read  of  them 
they  are  perfectly  real ;  in  reflecting  on  them 
they  may  seem  less  so,  and  such  is  the  way  of 
dreams. 

But  if  the  poetry  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost  is 
superior  to  the  construction  of  it,  how  much  more 
does  the  same  hold  good  of  A  Midsummer  Nighfs 
Dream!  The  barest  catalogue  of  its  "beauties" 
would  fill  pages ;  its  lyrics  like  its  farce  would  render 
delightful  a  play  in  which  the  serious  dialogue 
was  on  the  lowest  level.  Its  serious  dialogue  and 
tirades  would  make  it  a  play  of  the  very  first  rank 
if  it  had  no  lyrics,  and  if  Bottom  and  those  about 
Bottom  (a  hideous  loss  to  think  of  !)  had  never 
been  conceived.  The  wood  where  Hermia  and 
Helena 

**  Upon  faint  primrose  beds  were  wont  to  lie, 
Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet ; 
the  cloister  where  the  barren  sisters  live 
"  Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon," 
give,  in  the  very  first  scene,  a  taste  of  the  poetical 
quality  to  be  expected.     Titania's 

"These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy" 
is  such  a  speech  as  the  English  stage  had  never 
heard  before,  and  may  bear  comparison  with  the 
still  more  famous  passage  about  the  "  fair  vestal 
throned  by  the  west  "  which  follows.  Nor  is  there 
any  declension  from  the  note  pitched  so  high  at 
the  beginning.  Nothing  more  consummate,  that  is 
to  say,  nothing  more  Shakespearian,  can  be  found 
anywhere  than  the  orders  of  Titania  to  her  train, 
the  pleading  of  Helena  to  her  schoolmate,  the 
speech  of  Puck,  and  Oberon's  reply  as  to  the 
exemption  of  fairies  from  the  curse  of  other  sprites, 
the  fairy  king's  remorseful  description  of  Titania's 
dotage,  the  hunting  speech  of  Theseus,  and  his 
descant  (notable    for   the  curious  slip   about  "of 
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imagination  all  compact "  made  by  a  distinguished 
person  not  many  years  ago)  on  "  the  lunatic,  the 
lover,  and  the  poet." 

There  are  stern  critics  who  disapprove  of  this 
commendation  by  passages  and  who  would  have 
us  devote  ourselves  mainl}^  or  wholly  to  the  "total 
impression,"  the  "lesson,"  the  "message,"  the 
what-not  of  the  play.  In  reference  to  the  division 
of  pieces  noticed  in  this  Paper,  it  is,  fortunately, 
needless  to  discuss  this  point  or  to  argue  which  is 
the  more  excellent  way.  The  work  of  youth  is 
rarely  directed  so  much  to  the  production  of  a  total 
impression  as  to  the  display  of  beauties.  But  in  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  at  any  rate,  the  greatest 
heretic,  the  most  lawless  admirer  of  "  jewels  five 
words  long  "  is  unlikely  either  to  miss  or  to  deny 


the  total  impression.  The  theme  is  not  "  weak  and 
idle,"  as  Puck's  modesty  has  it,  but  it  is,  as  in  the 
epilogue  he  justly  says,  "shadows,"  "visions,"  a 
"  dream."  It  is  a  commonplace  that  dreams, 
waking  and  sleeping,  are  about  the  best  things  in 
the  world,  and  that  the  best  part  of  life  is  that 
which  is  most  like  a  dream.  Nor  does  the  parallel 
hold  badly  in  regard  to  the  world  which  is  Shake- 
speare's. There  are  greater  things  in  it  than  the 
Dream  perhaps,  but  there  is  hardly  any  more  de- 
lightful than  this  romantic  comedy  of  the  night, 
written  once  for  all  time,  the  very  reading  of  which, 
like  a  pleasant  dream  itself,  rather  cheers  and 
sweetens  the  spirits  for  contact  with  actual  life  than 
impresses  them  with  regret  at  the  contrast  of  dream 
and  reality. 
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Compare  the  Classical  and  Romantic  Schools  of  Poetry  ;  illustrating  from  Poets  of  the  year. 


11.     Trace  the  development    of  the  modern    Novel  from    the  days  of  Goldsmith  to  those  of  BuKver 
Lytton. 

Examiner : 
Alfred  J.  Church,  M.A.,  Author  of  Stories  from  Homer,  &c.,  lately  Professor  of  Latin  in  University 
College,  London.  
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SEARCH     OUESTIONS     IN     ENGLISH     LITERATURE. 


Give  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  expression  "  A 
Barmecide  feast." 

II. 
To  what  occasions  do  the  following  quotations  refer? 

(i)   "  He  is  coming  !   he  is  coming !  " 

Like  a  bridegroom  from  his  room, 
Came  the  hero  from  his  prison 

To  the  scaffold  and  the  doom. 
There  was  glory  on  his  forehead, 

There  was  lustre  in  his  eye, 
And  he  never  walked  to  battle 

More  proudly  than  to  die. 

(2)  "  What  a  tumult,  what  a  gathering  of  feet  is  there  1 
In  glades,  where  only  wild  deer  should  run,  armies  and 
nations  are  assembling  ;  towering  in  the  fluctuating  crowd 
are  phantoms  that  belong  to  departed  hours  ....  What 
building  is  that  which  hands  so  rapid  are  raising?  ...  It 
is  a  tribunal  that  rises  to  the  clouds,  and  two  nations  stand 
around  it,  waiting  for  a  trial.   .   .   ." 


(3)  "  Poor  girl  1  her  courage  was  beautiful  to  behold  ! 
Weak,  exposed,  yet  fearless,  she  was  a  very  emblem  of 
Psyche  in  her  wanderings  ;  of  Hope  walking  through  the 
Vallev  of  the  Shadow  ;  of  the  soul  itself — lone  but  un- 
daunted, amidst  the  dangers  and  the  snares  of  life  1  " 

(4)  "  Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail  | 

Or  knock  the  breast  ;  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 
Dispraise  or  blame  ;   nothing  but  well  and  fair, 
And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble," 

(5)  "  Cut   is   the  branch   that   might  have  grown   full 

straight. 
And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel-bough, 
That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man." 

III. 

What,  according  to  Trevanion,  was  the  one  dread  by 
which  Sir  Sedley  Beaudesert  was  haunted  ? 

s 

What  kind  of  posy  did  Phccbe  Shaw's  mother  say  was 
the  best  to  take  to  Church  ? 


Answers  to  be  sent  in  by  November  15  ;  they  should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent,  R.U., 
Atalanta,  28,  New  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  should  contain  full  Name  and  Address 
of  sender.     All  readers   of  Atalanta  may  compete. 


ANSWERS     TO     SEARCH     OUESTIONS     (OCTOBER). 


I. 

1.  Sir  Tristram  of  Lyonesse.  (Idylls  of  the  King. 
The  Last  Tournament.)  2.  Marmion.  3.  The  fourth 
Knight  who  besieged  Lyonors  in  Castle  Perilous.  (Gareth 
and  Lynette.)  4.  Sir  Thopas.  (Chaucer.  Canterbury 
Tales.) 

II. 

Two  old  Parrots  and  seven  young  Parrots,  Storks, 
Geese,  Owls,  Guinea-Pigs,  Cats,  Fishes.  And  all  these 
seven  families  lived  together  in  the  utmost  fun  and 
felicity.     (Edward  Lear's  Nonsense  Stories.) 

III. 
Charles  Lamb's  story  of  the  origin  of  roast  pork.      {The 
Casuistry  oj  Roman  Meals.     De  Quincey.) 

IV. 
Miss  Kilmansegg.     (Hood.) 


I.  Wives  and  Daughters.  (Mrs.  Gaskell.)  2.  The 
Woman's  Kingdom.  (Miss  Muloch.)  3.  Pendennis. 
4.  Two  Years  Ago.  (Charles  King>ley.)  5.  Middle- 
march.  6.  The  Daisy  Chain.  (Miss  Yonge.)  7.  An 
Old-fashioned  Girl.  (Miss  Alcott.)  8.  Chronicles  of 
Barsetshir*.  (Anthony  Trollope.)  9.  Northanger  Abbey. 
(Jane  Austen.)  10.  Elsie  Venner.  (Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.) 

VI. 

I.  Whittier.  2.  George  Herbert.  3.  Goldsmith.  [The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.)  4.  Spenser.  5.  Henry  Mackenzie. 
6.  James  I.  of  Scotland. 

VII. 

A  Translation  from  the  French,  called  the  Game  and 
Playe  of  the  Chesse ;  finished  on  the  last  day  of  March, 
1474. 


CxRUMBLES. 


"1\  /TY   daughters    grumble  at  it."      This     is    a 
■^^■^       common    phrase   in    the    mouth    of   the 
mother  of  to-day. 

Happily  the  girls  do  not  usually  go  beyond 
grumbling  ;  the  home-bred  maidens  of  our  English 
households  are  in  the  main  well-principled,  warm- 
hearted young  creatures,  preparing  to  turn 
by-and-by  into  fine  women — but  there  is  an  age 
which  I  would  designate  the  "grumbling  age,"  to 
be  passed  through  first  in  many  instances  ;  and  I 
will  endeavour  in  this  short  paper  to  hint  at  a  few 
of  the  "  grumbles  "  which  are  some  of  its  best 
known  features. 

In  passing,  I  may  remark  that  it  is  the  young 
ladies  of  the  house  who  are  generally,  nay,  almost 
invariably,  its  grumblers.  "  Oh!  are  they  though?" 
I  hear  some  rosy  lips  exclaim  ;  **  I  wish  you  knew 
my  brothers."  Now,  I  may  not  know  your  brothers, 
dear  reader,  but  I  know  a  great  many  brothers,  and 
I  repeat  emphatically  that,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not 
whine  and  contend  in  the  home  circle ;  they  are 
either  rank  mutineers,  who  will  not  conform  to  the 
paternal  and  maternal  sway  in  spite  of  authority 
or  persuasion,  or  they  hold  their  tongues,  having 
learned  in  their  own  phraseology,  to  "  grin  and 
bear  it,"  however  repugnant  home  rule  may  be  in  its 


various  points.  N.B. — You  will,  of  course,  observe 
that  it  is  only  possible  to  speak  generally  ;  every- 
body must  know  some  one  or  other  particular 
instance  which  would  be  an  exception  to  every  rule  ; 
but  as  a  rule,  I  believe  I  am  speaking  correctly  when 
I  say  that  it  is  left  to  the  Sweet  Seventeens  of 
the  family  to  obey  family  laws  and  restrictions 
"grudgingly,  and  of  necessity."  They  submit — 
and  grumble. 

The  period  of  life  at  which  "  grumbles  ''  most 
commonly  flourish,  is  that  when  the  newly  eman- 
cipated schoolgirl,  fresh  from  the  discipline  of  the 
governess,  or  the  school  authority,  finds  herself  on 
a  sudden  her  own  mistress,  with  all  her  time,  so 
to  speak,  on  her  hands,  and  a  vast  opinion  of  her 
own  importance.  Frequently,  in  an  affectionate 
home,  she  is  made  a  good  deal  of,  and  done  a  great 
deal  for,  at  this  juncture.  Her  head  gets  a  little 
turned.  She  is  not  wilfully  selfish  and  exacting, 
but  she  has  an  undefined  idea  that  she  ought  to 
have  no  "worries,"  no  "  bothers," — that  she  ought 
to  be  let  alone  to  do  as  she  pleases,  and  spend  the 
hours  of  the  day  as  suits  her  best.  It  astonishes 
her  to  find  that  she  is  not  to  have  her  own  way  in 
various  matters,  and  that  there  are  still  restraints 
to  be  endured,  and  regulations  to  be  conformed  to. 
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Let  me,  as  I  have  said,  point  to  a  few  which  I 
have  observed  to  be  the  most  productive  of  that 
sort  of  small  daily  friction  which  is  so  wearing 
to  parents  and  guardians,  and  which  (if  they  would 
but  believe  it)  so  greatly  mars  the  attractiveness 
of  the  young  people  themselves. 

One  frequent  **  grumble,"  I  have  noticed,  is  the 
early  hour  for  breakfast,  or  prayers,  which  obtains 
in  the  houses  of  most  professional  or  business 
men.  The  girls  "  don't  see  why  papa  need  be 
earlier  than  Mr.  So-and-So ;  or,  at  any  rate,  why, 
if  he  must,  he  need  have  the  whole  house  down  at 
his  breakfast.  Mr.  Such-and-Such  always  break- 
fasts alone."  (It  is  one  of  the  especial  trials  of 
their  elders,  that  these  sort  of  "grumblers" 
invariably  quote  other  people's  doings  as  argu- 
ments, failing  to  see  that  there  is  no  argument  in 
the  case  :  the  habits  of  one  household  being 
nothing,  and  less  than  nothing,  to  another.)  Well, 
this  *'  grumble  "  about  the  early  breakfast  will  go 
on  day  after  day — whenever  the  grumbler  is  late, 
in  short,  that  being  usually  the  prelude  to  her 
being  also  cross — and  the  father,  whom  a  cheerful, 
sociable  meal  would  have  sent  off  to  his  daily 
work — often  hard  enough,  in  all  conscience — 
cheered  and  invigorated,  rises  moodily  from  the 
table,  wondering  whether,  after  all,  the  neighbour 
whom  his  daughter  quotes  may  not  be  in  the 
right  to  prefer  a  solitary  meal  to  a  scene  of 
contention. 

Sometimes  after  breakfast,  the  daughter  of  the 
house,  who  has  no  lessons  to  do,  and  no  house- 
wifely cares  to  attend  to,  is  asked  to  look  after  the 
little  ones  from  the  nursery  for  an  hour,  while  the 
nurse  is  busy  with  her  rooms.  I  have  heard  this 
made  a  ''grumble"  of.  "The  nurse  might  manage 
better."  "  What's  the  use  of  a  nursery  if  the 
children  are  never  to  be  in  it?"  "Why  should 
she  (the  speaker)  have  to  take  care  of  them  rather 
than  anyone  else  ? "  It  is  seldom  worth  while 
explaining  why,  if  the  grumbler  cannot  see  it 
for  herself,  she  is  best  left  to  find  it  out,  as  she 
inevitably  will  if  she  has  a  home  of  her  own,  with 
all  its  claims,  and  ties,  and  appeals.  She  will 
then  discover  how  thankful  she  would  be  for  some 
cheerful,  disengaged  creature  who  would  play  and 
romp  with  the  little  darlings  for  a  hour,  without 
being  tired  out  afterwards,  and  without  having  the 
weary  feeling  that  other  duties  are  being  neglected 
because  this  is  imperative. 


A  very  unbecoming  "grumble"  is  that  "papa  and 
mamma  will  fill  up  the  bedrooms  with  their  friends," 
when  younger  and  livelier  guests  are  desired  by  the 
more  youthful  members  of  the  family.  To  hear 
some  of  these  speak,  one  would  imagine  that  the 
house  was  kept  going  solely  by  their  exertions,  and 
for  their  sakes  ;  that  they  provided  its  comforts,  its 
luxuries  ;  that  the  gardens,  the  stables,  were  theirs  ; 
that  it  ought  to  be  only  of  their  bounty  the  parents 
who  are  so  unaccommodating  and  tiresome,  should 
have  any  say  in  affairs  at  all.  It  does  not  occur  to 
them  that  papa  and  mamma  got  on  very  well  before 
ever  they  came  into  the  world  at  all ;  and  that 
having  made  their  home  and  brought  up  their  nest- 
lings in  it,  they  have  still  some  sort  of  right  to  put 
whom  they  choose  into  their  own  guest-chambers. 
Again,  a  "grumble"  among  the  troublesome 
daughters  ot  rich  men  is  one  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  allude  to,  and  yet  I  have  come  across  it,  and  that 
not  infrequently, — it  is  the  having  to  drive  out  with 
parents  or  elderly  relations,  or  even  to  take  the 
daily  ride  which  it  is  desirable  they  should  have, 
and  for  which  horses  have  been  provided.  I  have 
heard  this  said,  "  I  do  wish  papa  would  not  worry 
about  our  riding  every  day  ;  it  is  such  a  bore  to 
have  to  ride,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  Why 
should  we  exercise  the  horses,  if  it  is  to  exercise 
the  horses  ?  "  &c.,  &c.  And  this,  when  a  course  of 
riding  having  been  especially  recommended,  the 
kind  parent  has  taken  pains  to  mount  his  daughters 
suitably,  and  naturally  wishes  them  to  reap  the  full 
advantage  of  the  expense  and  trouble  to  which  he 
has  been  put ! 

The  daily  dressing  for  dinner  is  a  "grumble" 
with  thousands  of  girls  in  not  quite  the  highest 
ranks.  For  these  last  it  is  as  much  a  matter  of  course 
to  change  the  morning  for  the  evening  frock  as  to 
put  on  a  frock  at  all  ;  but  in  what  is  termed  the 
upper  middle  class,  or,  indeed,  in  the  class  still 
above  that,  the  lazy  young  things  will  raise  every 
sort  of  difficulty,  and  invent  every  manner  of 
excuse  for  going  upstairs  at  the  sound  of  the  dres- 
sing gong.  "  It  is  so  cold."  They  are  "  so  tired." 
"  It  is  Sunday ;  no  one  else  dresses  on  Sunday," 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

Well,  now,  let  me  tell  you  a  secret,  my  dear 
girls.  It  is  not  only  that  it  is  a  treat  to  see  you 
come  down,  all  freshly  renovated,  from  your  little 
dimity-covered  chambers — it  is  not  merely  that  you 
look  prettier  and  brighter  for  the  change  you  have 
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made — but  it  is  that  you  are  more  likely  to 
be  pleasonf,  to  be  in  good  hwiiour,  if  you  are 
feeling  **  nice "  in  your  cool,  evening  frock,  than 
if  j^ou  are  overheated  and  uncomfortable  (as 
you  are  very  likely  to  be  in  the  warm  drawing- 
room),  when  wearing  the  closely-fitting  tweed  or 
cashmere,  which  was  just  the  thing  for  earlier 
hours.  Even  the  oldest  and  shabbiest  light  evening 
robe  looks  better  by  candlelight  or  lamplight  than  a 
dark  morning  one.  I  know  girls  who  have  made 
this  dressing  for  dinner  such  a  constant  "grumble," 
that  they  have  been  given  way  to  in  the  matter,  on 
occasion  ;  that  is  to  saj^,  they  are  not  required  to 
dress  on  Sunda}'  evenings,  nor  in  the  summer-time, 
nor  in  lodgings  away  from  home,  &c.  Almost 
always  they  are  fractious  and  out  of  sorts,  when 
this  is  the  case.  They  do  not  know  it,  but  their 
"grumble"  pays  them  out  in  a  way  they  little 
dream  of;  and  what  is  more,  this  falling  into  slovenly 
ways  on  every  available  opportunity  makes  it  all 
the  harder  to  take  up  again  the  orderly  and 
refined  habits  which  their  elders  are  anxious  to 
inculcate. 

And  yet  another  "  grumble,"  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  universal  of  all,  is  that  about  going  to  bed, 
when  bed-time  comes.  How  universal  it  is  perhaps 
it  is  hardly  wise  here  to  say.  I  doubt  if  I  have 
ever  been  in  a  house  in  which  there  are  daughters 
in  their  teens,  where  there  has  not  been  the  nightly 
protest  raised,  directly  nine  o'clock  or  ten  o'clock 
comes,  and  the  mother's  or  aunt's  voice  is  heard 
announcing  the  fact.  "It  cannot  be  so  late."  "The 
clock  is  fast."  They  "  want  to  finish  the  chapter" 
of  the  book  in  hand.  They  are  "  not  in  the  least 
tired," — with  any  amount  of  variation  upon  that 
theme.  Whereas  the  real  fact  is,  that  the  protesting, 
and  contending,  and  troublesome  young  creature 
is  so  tired,  that  she  dreads  the  exertion  of  saying 
"  Good-night,"  and  of  mounting  the  stairs  and 
undressing  herself.  It  is  easier  to  sit  still  and  argue 
the  point.  Dear  girls,  who  read  this,  I  know  the 
feeling.  I  have  done  the  same  myself,  scores  of 
times  ;  have  droned  upstairs  sulkily  to  my  room  ; 
yawned  and  sighed  as  I  set  to  work  to  unfasten  my 
hair  and  ribbons  ;  wakened  up  as  the  process  went 
on  ;  begun  to  sing  and  to  chatter  ;  finally,  been  all  on 
the  qui  vive  ]nst  when  I  ought  to  have  been  quiet 
and  sleepy,  and — been  late  the  next  morning  in 
consequence.  You  see  I  know  all  about  it ;  and  I 
don't  want  to  be  hard  upon  you.    There  is  no  sense 


in  trying  to  put  old  heads  on  young  shoulders,  even 
if  it  were  possible  ;  but  still  I  think  something 
might  be  done  in  the  matter  of  this  "  grumble." 

Do  you  ever  think — you  who  love  your  parents 
and  would  really  be  sorry  to  add  to  the  burden  of 
their  lives,  little  as  you  know  about  that  burden  as 
yet — do  you  ever  consider  what  this  nightly  con- 
tention, coming  as  it  does  just  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
when  the  strength  and  spirits  are  alike  exhausted, 
means  to  them  ?  You  think  that  they  are  "  tire- 
some and  stupid  "  about  it  ;  that  it  is  only  their 
"  old-fashioned  prejudices  "  which  makes  them  so 
particular  ;  that  you  must  "  surely  know  best  what 
suits  yourself;"  and,  furthermore,  that  "  you  never 
sleep  for  hours  after  3'ou  go  to  bed,  so  what  can  be 
the  use  of  going  to  bed  ?"  This  last  statement 
is  almost  sure  to  be  put  forward  by  someone. 
The  naughty  monkeys  wake  themselves  up  by 
merriment  and  frolic,  just  as  they  are  about  to  put 
out  the  candles ;  possibly  also  they  carry  on  the  fun 
in  bed,  and  then  complain  that  they  don't  sleep  at 
once !  But  now,  I  repeat,  do  you  ever  stop  to  think 
of  what  a  wearisome,  endless  fret  it  is  to  con- 
sciencious  mothers  or  guardians,  this  having  io  force 
you  from  the  room,  night  after  night  ?  They  know — 
if  they  know  anything  about  you — that  it  will  take 
ages  before  you  get  to  bed,  that  you  will  brush 
your  bonny  fleeces  of  hair  for  ever  and  ever  before 
vou  will  get  them  into  plaits  for  the  night — that 
you  will  sit  down  and  look  at  each  other,  and  open 
the  window  and  examine  the  stars  and  the  moon  ; 
in  short,  do  anything  and  everything  you  can  to 
delay  the  loathed  moment ; — but  they  know  also 
that  you  will  at  least  be  on  the  way  to  your 
pillows  ;  that  all  this  would  be  gone  through  at 
whatever  hour  the  drawing-room  were  quitted; 
wherefore  they  feel  that  a  stand  must  be  made 
some  time,  and  that  it  is  of  no  use  hearkening  to 
the  "  grumble  "  which  has  become  inevitable. 

None  the  less  is  that  "  grumble "  a  daily  cross 
to  many  a  poor  mother.  She  .dreads  the  hour 
which  gives  it  its  ever-renewed  birth.  She  is 
pained  and  ashamed  before  her  guests.  Only 
her  sense  of  loving  duty  obliges  her  to  go  through 
with  the  vexatious  ordeal.  She  sees  the  young 
ej'elids  drooping,  and  the  3'oung  back  bending,  and 
knows  that  the  tender,  supple  frame  ought  to  have 
its  "  beauty  sleep,"  at  whatever  cost  to  herself,  and 
yet  she  has  to  enact  the  stern,  unkind,  un- 
sympathizing  myrmidom  of  the  law,  before  she  can 
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get   her  wise  dictum  obeyed  !     Is  not   tliis   rather 
cruel  of  you,  dear  girls  ? 

I  have  not  yet  said  anything  about  the 
"  grumbles "  which  occasionally  arise  through 
the  deprivations  necessitated  by  poverty.  This 
is  because  I  honestly  believe  these  to  be  rare. 
Daughters  must  indeed  be  far  gone  in  selfishness 
and  undutifulness  if  they  can  complain  of  having 
to  do  without  luxuries — or  even  so-called  neces- 
sities— when  they  know  these  cannot  be  had 
because  their  parents  are  poor.  I  have  not  such 
girls  in  my  mind  when  I  write.  It  is  true  that 
sometimes  a  thoughtless  demand  may  be  made, 
or  a  querulous  sigh  be  heard, — "  I  wish  we  could 
have  things  like  the  So-and-So's,"  or  "Why  can't  we 
do  this  and  that,  as  well  as  the  So-and-So's  ?  '' — 
but  when  it  has  been  explained  to  the  3'oung 
inquirer — and  to  my  view  such  an  explanation 
is  best  made  straight  out — that  want  of  money 
is  the  hindrance,  there  are,  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
but  few  home-living  and  home-loving  English  girls 
who  would  persistently  grumble  about  that  want. 

And  now  I  have  done.  Any  one  of  3'ou  who 
likes  may  take  up  the  theme.  It  is  capable  of 
much  extension,  and  I  dare  say  you  could,  one 
and  all,  add  to  it  from  the  stores  of  memory 
and  of  conscience.  The  heart  know^eth  its  own 
"  grumble."  Do  call  it  to  mind.  Do  consider  it. 
And  when  you  have  turned  it  round  and  round, 
and  viewed  it  well  from  every  point,  shall  I  tell 
you  what  to  do  with  it  ?  Throw  it  away.  It  is 
worth  nothing  to  you,  or  to  anyone.  You  will 
be  infinitel}^  happier,  blyther,  more  charming  in 
society,  and  more  endearing  at  home,  when  you 
have  got  rid  of  everything  which  hinders  you  from 
taking  a  justly  modest  view  of  your  ovvrn  position 
and  requirements. 

And  bear  in  mind  also  this,  that  even  if  your 
lot  be  one,  in  your  honest  conviction,  to  justify 
"grumbles"  of  some   sort  or  other — 

"  Thou  cam'st  not  to  thy  place  by  accident. 
It  is  the  very  place  God  meant  for  thee." 
Have  patience.  Grumbling  never  yet  set  anything 
right.  And  little  troubles  and  annoyances,  borne 
in  uncomplaining  silence,  often  and  often  melt 
away  of  themselves  ;  possibly  they  had  never  any 
real   existence,   save  in  your  own  imagination.^ 

L.  B.   Walford. 


'   this  paper  invites  discussion.    All  letters  or  remarks  must  reach 
the   Editor  not  later   than    November   20,  aud  must   have   the  words 
Brown  Owl "  on  the  cover. 


T  is  a  long  time  since  so  interesting 
a  biography  appeared  as  that  of 
Carmen  Sylva,  the  poet-Queen  of 
Roumania.  Baroness  Deichmann's 
translation  of  Baroness  Stackelberg's 
book  (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.)  possesses 
few,  if  any,  of  the  ordinary  faults  of 
a  translation.  The  language 
-N  is  unstilted  and  graceful,  and 
^l:^'  ■^  while  the  reader  feels  tliat  a 
faithful  portrait  is  being  held 
up  to  him,  he  also  has  the 
entranced  sensation  of  one  who  walks  through 
fairy-land.  This  feeling  is  increased  by  the  very 
beautiful  verses  scattered  through  the  volume, 
which  have  had  the  advantage  of  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold's  English  rendering.  The  romantic  sur- 
roundings, and  in  some  measure  the  romantic 
history,  have  doubtless  largely  helped  to  develop 
the  poetic  faculty  which  is  so  strongly-marked  a 
feature  in  Carmen  Sylva's  character.  Baroness 
Deichmann  gives  the  following  account  of  her 
childhood's  home  : — 

"  The  Castle  of  Monrepos  is  built  on  the  ridge  of 
a  hill  amongst  mountains  which  belong  to  the 
Westerwald.  The  horizon  is  bounded  on  all  sides 
by  many  chains  of  mountains.  The  magnificent 
valley  of  Neuwied  lies  at  one's  feet,  and  the  Rhine 
winds  itself  in  great  circles  through  the  historic 
ground  w'here  Romans,  Teutons,  Alemans,  and 
P' ranks  fought  for  power  and  sovereignty.  Historic 
recollections  are  everjrvvhere  awakened.  It  is  a 
landscape  teeming  with  life,  beauty,  and  variety. 
The  most  magnificent  beechwoods  adjoin  the 
castle.  Their  mighty  trees  form  halls  of  verdure. 
Well-kept  paths  lead  you  for  miles  through 
splendid  woods  and  shady  valleys.'' 

At  Schloss  Monrepos,  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
of  Wied  passed  her  childhood  and  the  earl}^  part 
of  her  youth.  From  the  beechwoods  she  took  the 
beautiful  name,  Carmen  Sylva, 

"  Carmen,  the  song,  Sylva,  the  forest  wild," 

by  which  she  is  known  in  the  world  of  letters. 

After  her  marriage,  the  Queen  used  to  spend 
her  summers  in  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The 
following  is  a  brief  description  : — 

"  There  in  the  valley  of  the  Prahova,  2,900  feet 
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high,  upon  a  precipitous  rocky  mountain,  stands 
the  monastery  of  Sinaia  ;  a  prince  had  built  it  and 
named  it  after  the  temple  on  Mount  Sinai.  The 
peaks  of  the  Carpathians  tower  in  fantastic  forms 
behind  the  monastery.  Carmen  Sylva  has 
enriched  them  with  poetic  legends  in  her  poems. 
Their  feet  are  clothed  with  forests  of  beech  and 
oak,  whilst  their  heights  are  crowned  with  fir 
trees.  From  the  monastery  you  attain  the  deep 
solitude  of  a  forest,  which  is  here  as  beautiful  as 
a  dream." 

From  these  solitudes  the  wild  bird's  notes 
seemed  to  enter  into  the  very  soul  of  Carmen 
Sylva.  All  that  education  and  culture  could  do  to 
add  to  her  natural  gifts  was  forthcoming.  Her 
father  and  mother  were  both  people  of  high 
cultivation,  and  Baroness  Deichmann  says  much 
to  prove  that  the  Princess  inherited  her  intel- 
lectual gifts  from  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
ancestry.  In  addition  to  her  mental  endowments, 
her  nature  was  particularly  frank,  affectionate, 
impetuous.  The  Baroness  describes  an  amusing 
scene  when  the  little  Princess  insisted  on  going  to 
the  village  school  with  the  bailiffs  daughter.  She 
mentions  her  intense  love  for  children,  and  speaks 
of  her  as  a  playmate  who  so  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  games  that  they  affected  her  own  excitable 
temperament  as  if  they  were  realities. 

In  reading  the  account  of  this  brilliant  child, 
one  is  reminded  of  the  baby  to  whose  christening 
all  the  fairies  came.  She  certainly  had  a  larger 
amount  of  gifts  than  most — beautj',  rank,  talent, 
a  noble  heart. 

Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  Baroness 
Deichmann's  account  of  the  sorrows  which  came 
to  try  the  gold  of  this  faithful  heart.  The  death 
of  little  Prince  Otto  of  Wied  ;  the  death,  later  on, 
of  the  Queen  of  Roumania's  only  child,  the  little 
Princess  Marie,  are  described  in  words  which  must 
touch  every'one. 

Many  of  the  Queen's  poems  have  lately  appeared. 
Perhaps  few  are  more  pathetic  than  the  lines  on 
her  little  daughter's  death. 

"The  chill    frost  came  in  the  night,  the  night, 
And  my  flower  all  withered  lies ; 
His  icy  touch  was  so  light,  so  light, 
But  it  closed    her  fair  blue  eyes. 
"  Ah  me,  is  it  thus  that  my  joys  depart, 
While  stricken  and  mute  I  stand  ? 
O  frost,  let  the  fire  that  burns  at  my  heart 
Be  quenched  by  thy  cold  wet  hand  !  " 


HE  Author  s  Manual^  by 
Percy  Russell  (Digby  and 
Long),    ought  to    find     a 
large    field    of     usefulness    in 
these    days    of  many   writers. 
Mr.  Russell   takes  his  readers 
through  almost  all  the  leading 
departments    of  literary  work, 
and    he   certainly  gives    much 
information    for   the    guidance 
of  amateurs  who  wnsh  to  select 
-  literature     as     a      profession. 

Notwithstanding  an  objection  raised  by  some,  that 
the  only  class  of  readers  for  whom  the  book  is 
intended  (namely,  those  who  possess  a  knowledge 
of  English  grammar  and  have  a  decided  literary 
bias)  can  do  without  such  a  manual,  it  ought  to 
be  remembered  that  even  a  fair  grammarian  with 
literary  tastes  has  to  buy  his  experiences.  If 
Mr.  Russell  shows  him  the  best  way  to  overcome 
his  difficulties,  the  book  will  do  a  good  work  and 
supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt. 


JGEL  BROWNING, 
Agnes  Gilberne's  new  book 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.), 
is  a  pfeasantly-written 
story,  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  plot,  one  or  two 
good  situations,  and  some 
well-defined  characters. 
The  heroine  is,  perhaps, 
a  little  too  good  to  be  in- 
teresting, and  the  hero 
runs  a  great  chance  of 
having  his  head  turned  by  the  undue  admiration  of 
two  maidens.  One's  strongest  sympathies  are 
aroused  for  Fulvia,  who  really  is  made  to  suffer 
very  severely.  She  loses  not  only  her  fortune, 
but  the  man  she  loves.  She  is  a  very  fine  girl, 
and  under  exceptional  circumstances  acts  with 
great  nobility.  Each  to  his  taste,  but  it  is  a  little 
puzzling  to  know  why  the  milk-and-water  Ethel 
should  be  preferred  by  the  hero. 
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CHOOLROOM  Theatri- 
cals.— A  little  book,  by 
Arthur  Waugh,  has  just 
been  published  by  Cassell 
and  Co.  It  ought  to  be 
acceptable  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  There  are 
five  plays,  very  simply 
and  clearly  written,  with 
ample  directions  for  act- 
ing, and  hints  for  stage 
scenery  which  would  be 
both  cheap  and  effective.  The  plays  are  all  in 
rhyme.  Little  Bo-Peep  would  be  a  charming 
entertainment  for  children  in  the  coming  holidays. 


o 


A 


NE  OF  the  prettiest  papers  that  deal  with  the 
difficult  subject  of  dress  is 


ONTINENTAL 
FASHION  {Trisch- 
ler).  The  designs 
are  graceful  and 
really  artistic,  the 
models  are  all  taken 
from  life ;  the  pat- 
terns supplied  with 
each  part  will  be  of 
the  greatest  use  to 
those  girls  who 
have  a  taste  for 
dressmaking. 


N  INTERESTING    letter  has  been    received 
wtth  regard  to 

GIRL    LIFE    IN     GERMANY. 

ENTERED    as     a    pupil     a     certain 
/-^    Tochter  Schule  in   one  of  the  oldest 
i^lJ^   villages  in  the  Odenwald,  in  the  year 
1 8 — .     It  was  a  very  out-of-the-way, 
old-fashioned,   primitive  little    place, 
where  the  quickly  spreading  innova- 
tions of  English  habits  and  speech  had 
not  penetrated.     We  always  rose  at 
half-past    six,    our    little    maid 
;    Betchen     bringing     us     a    can 
"^y"'  '  of    hot    water    in     the    winter 
months,  as  any  water  remaining 


in  cans  or  basins  would  freeze  during  the 
night.  At  half-past  seven  we  had  Friihstiick, 
coffee,  and  Wecker  or  small  rolls.  At  eight  we 
commenced  study  and  continued  until  half-past 
twelve,  with  a  break  of  ten  minutes  at  ten  for 
luncheon,  consisting  of  bread  with  goose  grease,  or 
a  huge  sausage  sandwich.  At  two  we  began  work 
again.  The  afternoons  were  generally  occupied 
with  drawing,  music,  or  science-lectures.  At  half- 
past  four  we  had  coffee,  and  had  a  walk  until  six 
o'clock  ;  we  then  had  work  and  reading  until  eight, 
when  our  supper  bell  was  rung.  It  generally 
consisted  of  potato  salads  and  Wurst,  we  then  went 
into  the  drawing-room  for  an  hour  or  two  before 
retiring  to  our  own  Schaaflfzimmer  (bedrooms.) 
This  is  the  general  regime  of  a  German  girl's  life 
while  at  school ;  occasionally  the  monotony  is  broken 
by  a  small  party,  a  concert,  or  a  little  excursion. 

When  about  seventeen  years  of  age  she  leaves 
school  behind  her  and  becomes  her  mother's 
companion,  sending  and  receiving  invitations, 
attending  dances,  public  concerts,  and  above  all 
does  the  German  girl  delight  in  skating  parties, 
sometimes  torch  lighted  and  accompanied  by  a 
band.  A  German  young  lady  must  always  be 
accompanied  by  her  mother  ;  a  father  or  brother's 
presence  is  not  considered  sufficient  to  chaperone 
her,  and  in  the  streets  she  must  never  address  any 
member  of  the  opposite  sex.  This  rule  makes  an 
awkwardness  and  constraint  grow  up  in  German 
girls  that  is  not  natural  to  them,  and  in  the  larger 
towns,  especially  in  Heidelberg,  where  there  is  a 
perfect  Enghsh  colony,  they  are  feeling  the 
constraint  and  are  beginning  to  mix  more  freely 
with  those  of  the  opposite  sex.  Most  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  town  join  a  "  Cafe  Clotch,"  that  is  a 
party  of  six  or  seven  girls  who  have  weekly 
meetings  at  each  other's  houses,  where  coffee  and 
cakes  are  served  and  where  they  discuss  any 
subjects  of  common  interest,  or  read  in  turn  the 
favourite  poet  Goethe.  Faust  especially  is  being 
ever  read  and  re-read.  Our  Shakespeare,  too,  is 
studied  together  by  the  English  Students 
in  the  "  Cafe  Clotches."  Often  the  Christmas 
presents,  which  are  always  kept  so  profoundly 
secret  are  made,  or  garments  for  the  poor.  A 
young  Deutscherin  very  soon  begins  to  think  of  the 
possibility  of  once  herself  becoming  a  housekeeper, 
and  she  is  always  making  collections  for  her  future 
household.  As  the  Fran  has  always  to  provide  these 
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things  at  her  marriage,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  not  having  wealthy  parents  she  begins  to 
"  save-up  "  when  very  young  ;  perhaps  this  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  so  few  Germans  marry 
young.  When  they  do  marry  and  live  in  some 
new  town,  it  is  always  their  place  to  call  on 
the  different  families  first — the  inconvenience 
of  this  is  very  easily  seen.  The  character  of 
German  girls  is  one  to  fit  them  for  being  splendid 
house-wives.  They  never  fritter  awa}'  their  time  in 
dress  and  novels  as  their  sisters  of  sunny  France 
do.  The}'  are  slow,  but  perservering  and  indus- 
trious, loving  and  thoroughly  domesticated.  There 
is  very  little  trouble  to  a  German  girl,  with 
regard  to  her  servants ;  she  knows  exactly  the  rules 
and  systems  of  good  housekeeping,  and  her 
miidchens  soon  see  that  she  is  their  superior  and 
all  that  a  mistress  should  be.  From  the  ages  of 
1 8  to  45  a  German  girl  cannot  tell  whether  her 
father  or  brother  or  lover  is  hers  for  any  length  of 
time.  They  must  serve  in  the  Army  whenever 
called  upon  to  do  so,  and  so  great  is  the  love  of  the 
Fatherland  that  their  women-kind  send  them  forth 
tearless,  and  wait  with  brave  patience  for  their 
return. 


HE  following  pathetic  lines 
have  been  sent  for  inser- 
tion : — 

IN    A    CHILDREN'S 
HOSPITAL. 

'CARCELY    through    the 
curtained  casement  steals 
the  echo  of  the  street — 
Whirl    of  wheels,   and  busy 
workers,  rush  and  tramp 
of  hurrying  feet  ; 
Hither,  thither,  ever-stirring  from  the  midnight  till 

the  dawn, 
Hour  by  hour  we  hear  it  rushing,  and  the  din  is 

never  gone, — 
But  afar  away  it  soundeth  in   our  chambers  over- 
head, 
Where   we    watch    beside   the   children,    by  each 
little  sufferer's  bed. 


In  the  heart-throbs  of  our  city  there  are  children 

dying  now, — 
Scarce  a  loving  word  to  cheer  them,  scarce  a  hand 

to  smooth  their  brow  ; 
Going  out  like  stars  in   heaven,  into  death's  great, 


With   their   little  hour  of  breathing  lit  by  nothin 

kind  or  bright. 
They  are  going  while  we  wot  not,  sweet  wee-souls 

that  know  not  sin. 
Only  death   the    common   refuge,   takes   the   tin 

pilgrims  in. 


I 


Oh,  ni}'  brothers  !  oh,  my  sisters  !  while  the  world 

delights  to  praise 
Deed  of  warrior,  word  of  statesman,  and  the  poets 

pour  their  lays 
To  the  fame  of  war's  wild  clamour,  and  the  battle's 

glory  red. 
Think  upon  the   little   children, — think  upon  each 

tiny  head 
Tossing  in   its   hour   of  anguish,  weary  and   with 

fever  wild. 
Ye  who  name  in  prayer  the  Master  who  was  once 

a  little  child. 
Through   the  twilight  of  their   passion,  pass  they 

to  a  nobler  birth  ; 
Angels,  are   they  ?     Oh,  my  brothers, — they  were 

angels  here  on  earth  ! 

J.  Lauchian  MacLean  Watt. 


I 


HAT  about  the 
esprit  dc  corps  of 
the  readers  of 
"  Atalanta  "  ? 
I  hear  from 
the  Children's 
Hospital  at 
Rhyl,  that  the 
"  Atalanta  " 
Cot  has  to  be 
empty  for  six  months  in  the  year  owing  to  want 
of  funds.  The  sum  required  to  keep  it  occupied 
for  the  whole  year  is  ten  pounds. 

L.   T.  Meade. 
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/^~^OME,  let  us  sing  ! 

Sing  the  great  Warrior's  birth, 
Who  fought  and  fell 
To  ransom  Sons  of  Earth 

From  Powers  of  Hell  ! 
Sing  for  the  King  ! 

Come,   Robin,  join  the  Choir ! 

Pipe  from  the  naked  bough,  with  heart  o'  fire. 

Thy  note  of  jubilee  ; 
For  man,  and  bird,   and  beast 

Must  keep  the  feast 
Of  Him  whose  loaf  hath  many  a  crumb  for  thee  ! 

Sing,  happy  Mothers,  ye  who  know 
Somewhat  of  Mary's  joy  without  hei   woe  ; 
And  as  ye  lull  your  little  ones  to  rest, 
Bethink  ye  of  the  Cradle  in  the  Stall, 
And  sing  a  welcome  to  the  Heir  of  all. 
Who  wept  a  Babe  upon  a  woman's  breast. 


THE      WEREWOLF. 

Sing,   Shepherds,  as  3^e  keep 

Cold  vigils  in  the  fold, 
And  while  ye  tend  the  bleating    sheep 

Sing,   till  the  starlit  plain 
Re-echo  to  the  Strain 

Which  Angels  sang  to  comfort  men  of  old. 

And  O  ye  Sages  wise  I 
Ye  men  of  merchandize ! 

Leave  ye  the  market  place  for  one  glad  dav — 
Fling  down  the  burden,   be  it  cross  or  crown, 
As  the  song  soars,   down  with   Earth's  barriers,   down  ! 
Come,  let  us  pray  I 

Charlotte  Bain. 
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HE  great  farm  hall  was  ablaze  with  the  fire-light,  and  noisy 
with  laughter  and  talk  and  manj'-sounding  work.  None  could 
be  idle  but  the  ver}'  young  and  the  very  old — little  Rol,  who 
was  hugging  a  puppy,  and  old  Trella,  whose  palsied  hand 
fumbled  over  her  knitting.  The  early  evening  had  closed  in, 
and  the  farm-servants  had  come  in  from  the  out-door  work 
and  assembled  in  the  ample  hall,  which  had  space  for  scores 
of  workers.  Several  of  the  men  were  engaged  in  carving,  and 
to  these  were  3'ielded  the  best  place  and  light;  others  made 
or  repaired  fishing-tackle  and  harness,  and  a  great  seine  net 
occupied  three  pairs  of  hands.  Of  the  women  most  were  sorting 
and  mixing  eider  feather  and  chopping  straw  for  the  same. 
Looms  were  there,  though  not  in  present  use,  but  three 
wheels  whirred  emulously,  and  the  finest  and  swiftest  thread 
of  the  three  ran  between  the  fingers  of  the  house-mistress. 
Near  her  were  some  children,  busy  too,  plaiting  wicks  for 
candles  and  lamp?.  Each  group  of  workers  had  a  lamp  in  its  centre,  and  those  furthest  from 
the  fire  had  extra  warmth  from  two  braziers  filled  with  glowing  wood  embers,  replenished  now 
and  again  from  the  generous  hearth.  But  the  flicker  of  the  great  fire  was  manifest  to  rem.otest 
corners,  and  prevailed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  lesser  lights. 
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Little  Rol  grew  tired  of  his  puppy,  dropped  it 
incontinently,  and  made  an  onslaught  on  Tyr,  the 
old  wolf-hound,  who  basked  dozing,  whimpering 
and  twitching  in  his  hunting  dreams.  Prone  went 
Rol  beside  Tyr,  his  young  arms  round  the  shaggy 
neck,  his  curls  against  the  black  jowl.  Tyr 
.gave  a  perfunctory  lick,  and  stretched  with  a 
sleepy  sigh.  Rol  growled  and  rolled  and  shoved 
invitingly,  but  could  gain  nothing  from  the  old 
dog  but  placid  toleration  and  a  half-observant  blink. 
"  Take  that  then  ! "  said  Rol,  indignant  at  this 
ignoring  of  his  advances,  and  sent  the  puppy 
sprawling  against  the  dignity  that  disdained  him 
as  playmate.  The  dog  took  no  notice,  and  the 
child  wandered  off  to  find  amusement  elsewhere. 

The  baskets  of  white  eider  feathers  caught  his 
eye  far  oflf  in  a  distant  corner.  He  slipped  under 
the  table  and  crept  along  on  all-fours,  the  ordinary 
commonplace  custom  of  walking  down  a  room 
upright  not  being  to  his  fancy.  When  close  to  the 
women  he  lay  still  for  a  moment  watching,  with 
his  elbows  on  the  floor  and  his  chin  in  his  palms. 
One  of  the  women  seeing  him  nodded  and  smiled, 
and  presently  he  crept  out  behind  her  skirts  and 
passed,  hardly  noticed,  from  one  to  another,  till  he 
found  opportunity  to  possess  himself  of  a  large 
handful  of  feathers.  With  these  he  traversed  the 
length  of  the  room,  under  the  table  again,  and 
emerged  near  the  spinners.  At  the  feet  of  the 
youngest  he  curled  himself  round,  sheltered  by  her 
knees  from  the  observation  of  the  others,  and 
disarmed  her  of  interference  by  secretly  displaying 
his  handful  with  a  confiding  smile.  A  dubious  nod 
satisfied  him,  and  presently  he  proceeded  with  the 
play  he  had  planned.  He  took  a  tuft  of  the  white 
down,  and  gently  shook  it  free  of  his  fingers  close 
to  the  whirl  of  the  wheel.  The  wind  of  the  swift 
motion  took  it,  spun  it  round  and  round  in  widening 
circles,  till  it  floated  above  like  a  slow  white  moth. 
Little  Rol's  eyes  danced,  and  the  row  of  his  small 
teeth  shone  in  a  silent  laugh  of  delight.  Another 
and  another  of  the  white  tufts  was  sent  whirling 
round  like  a  winged  thing  in  a  spider's  w^eb,  and 
floating  clear  at  last.     Presently  the  handful  failed. 

Rol  sprawled  forward  to  survey  the  room,  and 
contemplate  another  journey  under  the  table.  His 
shoulder  thrusting  forward  checked  the  wheel  for 
an  instant ;  he  shifted  hastily.  The  wheel  flew  on 
with  a  jerk  and  the  thread  snapped.  **  Naughty 
Rol ! "  said  the  girl.     The  swiftest  wheel  stopped 


also,  and  the  house-mistress,  Rol's  aunt,  leaned 
forward,  and  sighting  the  low  curly  head,  gave  a 
warning  against  mischief,  and  sent  him  off  to  old 
Trella's  corner. 

Rol  obeyed,  and  after  a  discreet  period  of 
obedience,  sidled  out  again  down  the  length  of  the 
room  furthest  from  his  aunt's  eye.  As  he  slipped 
in  among  the  men  they  looked  up  to  see  that  their 
tools  might  be,  as  far  as  possible,  out  of  reach  of 
Rol's  hands,  and  close  to  their  own.  Nevertheless, 
before  long  he  managed  to  secure  a  fine  chisel  and 
take  off  its  point  on  the  leg  of  the  table.  The 
carver's  strong  objections  to  this  disconcerted  Rol, 
who  for  five  minutes  thereafter  effaced  himself 
under  the  table. 

During  this  seclusion  he  contemplated  the  many 
pairs  of  legs  that  surrounded  him,  and  almost  shut 
out  the  light  of  the  fire.  How  very  odd  some  of 
the  legs  were :  some  were  curved  where  they 
should  be  straight ;  some  were  straight  where  they 
should  be  curved ;  and  as  Rol  said  to  himself, 
"they  all  seemed  screwed  on  differently."  Some 
were  tucked  away  modestly  under  the  benches, 
others  were  thrust  far  out  under  the  table, 
encroaching  on  Rol's  own  particular  domain.  He 
stretched  out  his  own  short  legs  and  regarded  them 
critically,  and,  after  comparison,  favoui'ably.  Why 
were  not  all  legs  made  like  his,  or  like  his  ? 

These  legs  approved  by  Rol  were  a  little  apart 
from  the  rest.  He  crawled  opposite  and  again 
made  comparison.  His  face  grew  quite  solemn  as 
he  thought  of  the  innumerable  days  to  come  before 
his  legs  could  be  as  long  and  strong.  He  hoped 
they  would  be  just  like  those,  his  models,  as 
straight  as  to  bone,  as  curved  as  to  muscle. 

A  few  moments  later  Sweyn  of  the  long  legs 
felt  a  small  hand  caressing  his  foot,  and  looking 
down  met  the  upturned  eyes  of  his  little  cousin 
Rol.  Lying  on  his  back,  still  softly  patting  and 
stroking  the  young  man's  foot,  the  child  was  quite 
quiet  and  happy  for  a  good  while.  He  watched 
the  movement  of  the  strong  deft  hands,  and  the 
shifting  of  the  bright  tools.  Now  and  then  minute 
chips  of  wood  puffed  oft'  by  Sweyn  fell  down  upon 
his  face.  At  last  he  raised  himself,  very  gently, 
lest  a  jog  should  wake  impatience  in  the  carver, 
and  crossing  his  own  legs  round  Sweyn's  ankle, 
clasping  with  his  arms  too,  laid  his  head  against 
the  knee.  Such  act  is  evidence  of  a  child's  most 
wonderful  hero  worship.      Quite  content  was  Rol, 
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and  more  than  content  when  Sweyn  paused  a 
minute  to  joke,  and  pat  his  head  and  pull  his  curls. 
Quiet  he  remained,  as  long  as  quiescence  is 
possible  to  limbs  3'oung  as  his.  Swe^-n  forgot  he 
was  near,  hardl}'  noticed  when  his  leg  was  gently 
released,  and  never  'saw  the  stealthy  abstraction 
of  one  of  his  tools. 

Ten  minutes  thereafter  was  a  lamentable  wail 
from  low  nil  the  floor,  rising  to  the  full  pitch  of 
Rol's  healthj^  lungs,  for  his  hand  was  gashed 
across,  and  the  copious  bleeding  terrified  him. 
Then  was  there  soothing  and  comforting,  washing 
and  binding,  and  a  modicum  of  scolding,  till  the 
loud  outcry  sank  into  occasional  sobs,  and  the 
child,  tear-stained  and  subdued,  was  returned  to 
the  chimney-corner  settle,  where  Trella  nodded. 

In  the  reaction  after  pain  and  fright,  Rol 
found  that  the  quiet  of  that  firelit  corner  was  to 
his  mind.  Tyr,  too,  disdained  him  no  longer, 
but,  roused  by  his  sobs,  showed  all  the  concern 
and  sympathy  that  a  dog  can  b}'  licking  and 
wistful  watching.  A  little  shame  weighed  also 
upon  his  spirits.  He  wished  he  had  not  cried 
quite  so  much.  He  remembered  how  once  Sweyn 
had  come  home  with  his  arm  torn  down  from 
the  shoulder,  and  a  dead  bear  ;  and  how  he  had 
never  winced  nor  said  a  word,  though  his  lips 
turned  white  with  pain.  Poor  little  Rol  gave  an  extra 
sighing  sob  over  his  own  faint-hearted  shortcorrftngs. 

The  light  and  motion  of  the  great  fire  began  to 
tell  strange  stories  to  the  child,  and  the  wind  in 
the  chimney  roared  a  corroborative  note  now  and 
then.  The  great  black  mouth  of  the  chimney, 
impending  high  over  the  hearth,  received  the 
murk}'  coils  of  smoke  and  brightness  of  aspiring 
sparks  as  into  a  mj'sterious  gulf,  and  beyond,  in 
the  high  darkness,  were  muttering  and  wailing 
and  strange  doings,  so  that  sometimes  the  smoke 
rushed  back  in  panic,  and  curled  out  and  up  to 
the  roof,  and  condensed  itself  to  invisibility  among 
the  rafters.  And  then  the  wind  would  rage  after 
its  lost  prey,  and  rush  round  the  house,  rattling 
and  shrieking  at  window  and  door. 

In  a  lull,  after  one  such  loud  gust,  Rol  lifted 
his  head  in  surprise  and  listened.  A  lull  had  also 
come  on  the  babel  of  talk,  and  thus  could  be  heard 
with  strange  distinctness  a  sound  without  the  door 
— the  sound  of  a  child's  voice,  a  child's  hands. 
"Open,  open;  let  me  in  !  "  piped  the  little  voice 
from  low  down,    lower  than  the  handle,  and  the 


latch  rattled  as  though  a  tiptoe  child  reached  up 
to  it,  and  soft  small  knocks  were  struck.  One 
near  the  door  sprang  up  and  opened  it.  "  No  one 
is  here,"  he  said.  Tj'r  lifted  his  head  and  gave 
utterance  to  a  howl,  loud,  prolonged,  most  dismal. 

Sweyn,  not  able  to  believe  that  his  ears  had 
deceived  him,  got  up  and  went  to  the  door.  It  was 
a  dark  night ;  the  clouds  were  heavy  with  snow, 
that  had  fallen  fitfully  when  the  wind  lulled. 
Untrodden  snow  lay  up  to  the  porch ;  there  was  no 
sight  nor  sound  of  an}'  human  being.  Sweyn 
strained  his  eyes  far  and  near,  onh'  to  see  dark 
sky,  pure  snow,  and  a  line  of  black  fir  trees  on  a 
hill  brow,  bowing  down  before  the  wind.  "  It  must 
have  been  the  wind,"  he  said,  and  closed  the  door. 

Many  faces  looked  scared.  The  sound  of  a 
child's  voice  had  been  so  distinct — and  the  words 
"  Open,  open  ;  let  me  in  ! ''  The  wind  might  creak 
the  wood,  or  rattle  the  latch,  but  could  not  speak 
with  a  child's  voice,  nor  knock  with  the  soft  plain 
blows  that  a  plump  fist  gives.  And  the  strange 
unusual  howl  of  the  wolf-hound  was  an  omen  to 
be  feared,  be  the  rest  what  it  might.  Strange 
things  were  said  by  one  and  another,  till  the 
rebuke  of  the  house-mistress  quelled  them  into 
far  off  whispers.  For  a  time  after  there  was 
uneasiness,  constraint,  and  silence  ;  then  the  chill 
fear  thawed  by  degrees,  and  the  babble  of  talk 
flowed  on  again. 

Yet  half-an-hour  later  a  very  slight  noise  outside 
the  door  sufficed  to  arrest  every  hand,  every  tongue. 
Every  head  was  raised,  ewevy  eye  fixed  in  one 
direction.    "  It  is  Christian ;  he  is  late,"  said  Swe3-n. 

No,  no  ;  this  is  a  feeble  shuffle,  not  a  ^'oung 
man's  tread.  With  the  sound  of  uncertain  feet 
came  the  hard  tap  tap  of  a  stick  against  the  door, 
and  the  high-pitched  voice  of  eld  *'  Open,  open, 
let  me  in  !  ''  Again  Tyr  fiung  up  his  head  in  a 
long  doleful  howl. 

Before  the  echo  of  the  tapping  stick  and  the  high 
voice  had  fairly  died  away,  Swe3-n  had  sprung 
across  to  the  door  and  flung  it  wide.  "  No  one 
again  "  he  said  in  a  stead}-  voice,  though  his  eyes 
looked  startled  as  he  stared  out.  He  saw  the 
lonely  expanse  of  snow,  the  clouds  swagging  low, 
and  between  the  two  the  line  of  dark  fir  trees 
bowing  in  the  wind.  He  closed  the  door  without 
word  of  comment,  and  recrossed  the  room. 

A  score  of  blanched  faces  were  turned  to  him  as 
though  he  were  the  solver  of  the  enisfma.    He  could 
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not  be  unconscious  of  this  mute  eye-questioning, 
and  it  disturbed  his  resolute  air  of  composure. 
He  hesitated,  glanced  tow^ards  his  mother,  tlie 
house-mistress,  then  back  at  the  frightened  folk, 
and  gravely,  before  them  all,  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  There  was  a  flutter  of  hands  as  the  sign  was 
repeated  by  all,  and  the  dead  silence  was  stirred 
as  by  a  huge  sigh,  for  the  held  breath  of  man}' 
was  freed  as  though  the  sign  gave  magic  relief. 

Even  the  house-mistress  was  perturbed.  She 
left  her  wheel  and  crossed  the  room  to  her  son,  and 
spoke  with  him  for  a  moment  in  a  low  tone  that 
none  could  overhear.  But  a  moment  later  her 
voice  was  high-pitched  and  loud,  so  that  all  might 
benefit  by  her  rebuke  of  the  "  heathen  chatter  "  of 
one  of  the  girls.  Perhaps  she  essayed  to  silence 
thus  her  own  misgivings  and  forebodings. 

No  other  voice  dared  speak  now  with  its  natural 
fulness.  Low  tones  made  intermittent  murmurs, 
and  now  and  then  silence  drifted  over  the  whole 
room.  The  handling  of  tools  w'as  as  noiseless  as 
might  be,  and  suspended  on  the  instant  if  the  door 
rattled  in  a  gust  of  wind.  After  a  time  Swej'u  left 
his  work,  joined  the  group  nearest  the  door,  and 
loitered  there  on  the  pretence  of  giving  advice  and 
help  to  the  unskilful. 

A  man's  tread  was  heard  outside  in  the 
porch.  "Christian  !"  said  Sweyn  and  his  mother 
simultaneously,  he  confidently,  she  authoritatively, 
to  set  the  checked  wheels  going  again.  But  Tyr 
flung  up  his  head  with  an  appalling  howl. 

"  Open,  open  ;  let  me  in  !" 

It  was  a  man's  voice,  and  the  door  shook  and 
rattled  as  a  man's  strength  beat  against  it.  Sweyn 
could  feel  the  planks  quivering,  as  on  the  instant 
his  hand  was  upon  the  door,  flinging  it  open,  to 
face  the  blank  porch,  and  beyond  only  snow  and 
sk}',  and  firs  aslant  in  the  wind. 

He  stood  for  a  long  minute  with  the  open  door 
in  his  hand.  The  bitter  wind  swept  in  with  its 
icy  chill,  but  a  deadlier  chill  of  fear  came  swifter, 
and  seemed  to  freeze  the  beating  of  hearts.  Sweyn 
stepped  back  to  snatch  up  a  great  bearskin  cloak. 

"  Sweyn,  where  are  you  going  ?" 

"  No  further  than  the  porch,  mother,"  and  he 
stepped  out  and  closed  the  door. 

He  wrapped  himself  in  the  heavy  fur,  and 
leaning  against  the  most  sheltered  wall  of  the 
porch,  steeled  his  nerves  to  face  the  devil  and  all 
his  works.    No  sound  of  voices  came  from  within  ; 


the  most  distinct  sound  was  the  crackle  and  roar 
of  the  fire. 

It  was  bitterly  cold.  His  feet  grew  numb,  but  he 
forbore  stamping  them  into  warmth  lest  the  sound 
should  strike  panic  within  ;  nor  would  he  leave 
the  porch,  nor  print  a  foot-mark  on  the  untrodden 
snow  that  testified  conclusively  to  no  human  voices 
and  hands  having  approached  the  door  since  snow 
fell  two  hours  or  more  ago.  "  When  the  wind 
drops  there  will  be  more  snow,"  thought  Sweyn. 

For  the  best  part  of  an  hour  he  kept  his  watch, 
and  saw  no  living  thing — heard  no  unwonted 
sound.  "  I  will  freeze  here  no  longer,"  he  muttered, 
and  re-entered. 

One  woman  gave  a  half-suppressed  scream  as 
his  hand  was  laid  on  the  latch,  and  then  a  gasp  of 
relief  as  he  came  in.  No  one  questioned  him, 
only  his  mother  said,  in  a  tone  of  forced  unconcern, 
"  Could  you  not  see  Christian  coming  ?  "  as  though 
she  were  made  anxious  only  by  the  absence  of  her 
younger  son.  Hardly  had  Swejm  stamped  near  to 
the  fire  than  clear  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door. 
Tyr  leapt  from  the  hearth — his  eyes  red  as  the 
fire — his  fangs  shewing  white  in  the  black  jowl  — 
his  neck  ridged  and  bristling  ;  and  overleaping  Rol, 
ramped  at  the  door,  barking  furiously. 

Outside  the  door  a  clear  mellow  voice  was  calling. 
Tyr's  bark  made  the  words  undistinguishable. 

No  one  offered  to  stir  towards  the  door  before 
Sweyn. 

He  stalked  down  the  room  resolutely,  lifted  the 
latch,  and  swung  back  the  door. 

A  white-robed  woman  glided  in. 

No  wraith  !   Living — beautiful — young. 

Tyr  leapt  upon  her. 

Lithely  she  baulked  the  sharp  fangs  with  folds  of 
her  long  fur  robe,  and  snatching  from  her  girdle  a  small 
two-edged  axe,  whirled  it  up  for  a  blow  of  defence. 

Sweyn  caught  the  dog  by  the  collar  and  dragged 
him  off  yelling  and  struggling. 

The  stranger  stood  in  the  doonvay  motionless, 
one  foot  set  forward,  one  arm  flung  up,  till  the 
house-mistress  hurried  down  the  room  ;  and 
Sweyn,  relinquishing  to  others  the  furious  Tyr, 
turned  again  to  close  the  door,  and  offer  excuse  for 
so  fierce  a  greeting.  Then  she  lowered  her  arm, 
slung  the  axe  in  its  place  at  her  waist,  loosened 
the  furs  about  her  face,  and  shook  over  her 
shoulders  the  long  white  robe — all,  as  it  were,  with 
the  sway  of  one  movement. 


-AH. 


^^  I  fear  neither  man  nor  beast;    some  few  fear  )tie!" 
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She  was  a  maiden,  tall  and  very  fair.  The 
fashion  of  her  dress  was  strange — half  masculine, 
3?et  not  unwomanly.  A  fine  fur  tunic,  reaching 
but  little  below  the  knee,  was  all  the  skirt  she 
wore ;  below  were  the  cross-bound  shoes  and 
leggings  that  a  hunter  wears.  A  white  fur  cap 
was  set  low  upon  the  brows,  and  from  its  edge 
strips  of  fur  fell  lappet-wise  about  her  shoulders, 
two  of  which  at  her  entrance  had  been  drawn 
forward  and  crossed  about  her  threat,  but  now, 
loosened  and  thrust  back,  left  unhidden  long  plaits 
of  fair  hair  that  lay  forw^ard  on  shoulder  and 
breast,  down  to  the  ivory-studded  girdle  where 
the  axe  gleamed. 

Sweyn  and  his  mother  led  the  stranger  to  the 
hearth  without  question  or  sign  of  curiosit}",  till 
she  voluntarily  told  her  tale  of  a  long  journey  to 
distant  kindred,  a  promised  guide  unmet,  and 
signals  and  landmarks  mistaken. 

"Alone!"  exclaimed  Sweyn  in  astonishment. 
"  Have  you  journeyed  thus  far — a  hundred  leagues 
— alone  ?  " 

She  answered  "  Yes  "  with  a  little  smile. 

"  Over  the  hills  and  the  wastes !  Why,  the 
folk  there  are  savage  and  wild  as  beasts." 

She  dropped  her  hand  upon  her  axe  with  a 
laugh  of  some  scorn. 

"  I  fear  neither  man  nor  beast ;  some  few  fear 
me ; "  and  then  she  told  strange  tales  of  fierce 
.attack  and  defence,  and  of  the  bold  free  huntress 
life  she  had  led. 

Her  words  came  a  little  slowly  and  deliberately, 
■as  though  she  spoke  in  a  scarce  familiar  tongue  ; 
now  and  then  she  hesitated,  and  stopped  in  a 
phrase,  as  though  for  lack  of  some  word. 

She  became  the  centre  of  a  group  of  listeners. 
The  interest  she  excited  dissipated,  in  some  degree, 
the  dread  inspired  by  the  mysterious  voices. 
There  was  nothing  ominous  about  this  young, 
bright,  fair  reality,  though  her  aspect  was  strange. 

Little  Rol  crept  near,  staring  at  the  stranger 
■with  all  his  might.  Unnoticed,  he  softly  stroked 
and  patted  a  corner  of  her  soft  white  robe  that 
reached  to  the  floor  in  ample  folds.  He  laid  his 
•cheek  against  it  caressingly,  and  then  edged  up 
•close  to  her  knees. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  stranger's  smile  and  ready  answer,  as  she 
looked  down,  saved  Rol  from  the  rebuke  merited 
hy  his  unmannerly  question. 


"  My  real  name,"  she  said,  "would  be  uncouth 
to  your  ears  and  tongue.  The  folk  of  this  country 
have  given  me  another  name,  and  from  this  " — she 
laid  her  hand  on  tlie  fur  robe — "they  call  me 
'  White  Fell.' " 

Little  Rol  repeated  it  to  himself,  stroking  and 
patting  as  before.      "  White  Fell,  White  Fell." 

The  fair  face,  and  soft,  beautiful  dress  pleased 
Rol.  He  knelt  up,  with  his  eyes  on  her  face  and 
an  air  of  uncertain  determination,  like  a  robin's  on 
a  doorstep,  and  plumped  his  elbows  into  her  lap 
with  a  little  gasp  at  his  own  audacity. 

"  Rol  !  "  exclaimed  his  aunt  ;  but,  "  Oh,  let 
him  !  "  said  White  Fell,  smiling  and  stroking  his 
head  ;  and  Rol  stayed. 

He  advanced  further,  and  panting  at  his  own 
adventurousness  in  the  face  of  his  aunt's  authority, 
climbed  up  on  to  her  knees.  Her  welcoming 
arms  hindered  any  protest.  He  nestled  happily, 
fingering  the  axe  head,  the  ivory  studs  in  her 
girdle,  the  ivory  clasp  at  her  throat,  the  plaits  of 
fair  hair  ;  rubbing  his  head  against  the  softness  of 
her  fur-clad  shoulder,  with  a  child's  full  confidence 
in  the  kindness  of  beaut}'. 

White  Fell  had  not  uncovered  her  head,  only 
knotted  the  pendant  fur  loosely  behind  her  neck. 
Rol  reached  up  his  hand  towards  it,  whispering 
her  name  to  himself,  "White  Fell,  White  Fell," 
then  slid  his  arms  round  her  neck,  and  kissed  her 
— once — twice.  She  laughed  delightedly,  and  kissed 
him  again. 

"  The  child  plagues  you  ?  "  said  Sweyn. 

"  No,  indeed,"  she  answered,  with  an  earnestness 
so  intense  as  to  seem  disproportionate  to  the 
occasion. 

Rol  settled  himself  again  on  her  lap  and  began 
to  unwind  the  bandage  bound  round  his  hand.  He 
paused  a  little  when  he  saw  where  the  blood  had 
soaked  through,  then  went  on  till  his  hand  was 
bare  and  the  cut  displayed,  gaping  and  long, 
though  only  skin  deep.  He  held  it  up  towards 
White  Fell,  desirous  of  her  pity  and  sympathy. 

At  sight  of  it,  and  the  blood-stained  linen,  she 
drew  in  her  breath  suddenly,  clasped  Rol  to  her — 
hard,  hard — till  he  began  to  struggle.  Her  face 
was  hidden  behind  the  boy,  so  that  none  could 
see  its  expression.  It  had  lighted  up  with  a  most 
awful  glee 
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Afar,  beyond  the  fir  grove,  beyond  the  low  hill 
behind,  the  absent  Christian  was  hastening  his 
return.  From  day-break  he  liad  been  afoot, 
carrying  summons  to  a  bear  hunt  to  all  the  best 
hunters  of  the  farms  and  hamlets  that  lay  within 
a  radius  of  twelve  miles.  Nevertheless,  having 
been  detained  till  a  late  hour,  he  now  broke  into 
a  run,  going  with  a  long  smooth  stride  of  apparent 
ease  that  fast  made  the  miles  diminish. 

He  entered  the  midnight  blackness  of  the  fir 
grove  with  scarcely  slackened  pace,  though  the 
path  was  invisible  ;  and  passing  through  into  the 
open  again,  sighted  the  farm  lying  a  furlong  off 
down  the  slope.  Then  he  sprang  out  freely,  and 
almost  on  the  instant  gave  one  great  sideways  leap, 
and  stood  still.  There  in  the  snow  was  the  track 
of  a  great  wolf. 

His  hand  went  to  his  knife,  his  only  weapon. 
He  stooped,  knelt  down,  to  bring  his  eyes  to  the 
level  of  a  beast,  and  peered  about  ;  his  teeth  set, 
his  heart  beating — a  little  harder  than  the  pace  of 
his  running  had  set  it.  A  solitary  wolf,  nearly 
always  savage  and  of  large  size,  is  a  formidable 
beast  that  will  not  hesitate  to  attack  a  single  man. 
This  wolf  track  was  the  largest  Christian  had  ever 
seen,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  recently  made. 
It  led  from  under  the  fir  trees  down  the  slope. 
Well  for  him,  he  thought,  was  the  delay  that  had  so 
vexed  him  before,  well  for  him  that  he  had  not  passed 
through  the  dark  fir  grove  when  that  danger  of  jaws 
lurked  there.      Going  warilj',  he  followed  the  track. 

It  led  down  the  slope,  across  a  broad  ice-bound 
stream,  along  the  level  beyond,  leading  towards  the 
farm.  A  less  sure  knowledge  than  Christian's 
might  had  doubted  of  it  being  a  wolf-track,  and 
guessed  it  to  be  made  by  Tyr  or  some  large  dog  ; 
but  he  was  sure,  and  knew  better  than  to  mistake 
between  a  wolf's  and  a  dog's  footmark. 

Straight  on — straight  on  towards  the  farm. 

Christian  grew  surprised  and  anxious  at  a 
prowling  wolf  daring  so  near.  He  drew  his  knife 
and  pressed  on,  more  hastily,  more  keenly  eyed. 
Oh  that  Tyr  were  with  him  ! 

Straight  on,  straight  on,  even  to  the  very  door, 
where  the  snow  failed.  His  heart  seemed  to  give 
a  great  leap  and  then  stop.     There  the  track  ended. 

Nothing  lurked  in  the  porch,  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  return.  The  firs  stood  straight  against  the 
sky,  the  clouds  lay  low  ;  for  the  wind  had  fallen 
and  a  few  snow   flakes  came  drifting  down.     In  a 


horror  of  surprise.  Christian  stood  dazed  a 
moment :  then  he  lifted  the  latch  and  went  in. 
His  glance  took  in  all  the  old  familiar  forms  and 
faces,  and  Vv^ith  them  that  of  the  stranger,  fur-clad 
and  beautiful.  The  awful  truth  flashed  upon  him. 
He  knew  what  she  was. 

Only  a  few  were  startled  by  the  rattle  of  the 
latch  as  he  entered.  The  room  was  filled  with 
bustle  and  movement,  for  it  was  the  supper  hour, 
and  all  tools  were  being  put  aside,  and  trestles 
and  tables  shifted.  Christian  had  no  knowledge  of 
what  he  said  and  did ;  he  moved  and  spoke 
mechanically,  half  thinking  that  soon  he  must 
wake  from  this  horrible  dream.  Sweyn  and  his 
mother  supposed  him  to  be  cold  and  dead-tired, 
and  spared  all  unnecessary  questions.  And  he 
found  himself  seated  beside  the  hearth,  opposite 
that  dreadful  Thing  that  looked  like  a  beautiful 
girl  ;  watching  her  every  movement,  curdling  with 
horror  to  see  her  fondle  the  child  Rol. 

Sweyn  stood  near  them  both,  intent  upon  White 
Fell  also ;  but  how  differently !  She  seemed 
unconscious  of  the  gaze  of  both — neither  aware 
of  the  chill  dread  in  the  eyes  of  Christian,  nor  of 
Sweyn's  warm  admiration. 

These  two  brothers,  who  were  twins,  contrasted 
greatly,  despite  their  striking  likeness.  They  were 
alike  in  regular  profile,  fair  brown  hair,  and  deep 
blue  eyes  ;  but  Sweyn's  features  were  perfect  as  a 
young  god's,  while  Christian's  showed  faulty  details. 
Thus,  the  line  of  his  mouth  was  set  too  straight, 
tlie  eyes  shelved  too  deeply  back,  and  the  contour 
of  the  face  flowed  in  less  generous  curves  than 
Sweyn's.  Their  height  was  the  same,  but  Christian 
was  too  slender  for  perfect  proportion,  while 
Sweyn's  well-knit  frame,  broad  shoulders,  and 
muscular  arms,  made  him  pre-eminent  for  manly 
beauty  as  well  as  for  strength.  As  a  hunter  Sweyn 
was  without  rival  ;  as  a  fisher  without  rival.  All 
the  country  side  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  best 
wrestler,  rider,  dancer,  singer.  Only  in  speed 
could  he  be  surpassed,  and  in  that  only  by  his 
younger  brother.  All  others  Sweyn  could  distance 
fairly  ;  but  Christian  could  outrun  him  easily.  Ay, 
he  could  keep  pace  with  Sweyn's  most  breathless 
burst,  and  laugh  and  talk  the  while.  Christian  took 
little  pride  in  his  fleetness  of  foot,  counting  a  man's 
legs  to  be  the  least  worthy  of  his  limbs.  He  had 
no  envy  of  his  brother's  athletic  superiority,  though 
to  several  feats  he  had  made  a  moderate  second. 
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He  loved  as  only  a  twin  can  love — proud  of  all 
that  Sweyn  did,  content  with  all  that  Sweyn  was  ; 
humbly  content  also  that  his  own  great  love  sliould 
not  be  so  exceedingly  returned,  since  he  knew 
himself  to  be  so  far  less  loveworthy. 

Christian  dared  not,  in  the  midst  of  women  and 
children,  launch  the  horror  that  he  knew  into  words. 
He  waited  to  consult  his  brother ;  but  Sweyn  did 
not,  or  would  not,  notice  the  signal  he  made,  and 
kept  his  face  always  turned  towards  White  Fell. 
Christian  drew  awa}^  from  the  hearth,  unable  to 
remain  passive  with  that  dread  upon  him. 

"Where  is  Tyr?"  he  said  suddenly.  Then 
catching  sight  of  the  dog  in  a  distant  corner,  "  Wh}' 
is  he  chained  there  ?" 

"  He  flew  at  the  stranger,"  one  answered. 

Christian's  eyes  glowed.  "  Yes  ?"  he  said, 
interrogatively. 

"  He  was  within  an  ace  of  having  his  brain 
knocked  out." 

*'Tyr?" 

"  Yes  ;  she  was  nimbly  up  with  that  little  axe 
she  has  at  her  waist.  It  was  well  for  old  Tyr  that 
his  master  throttled  him  off." 

Christian  went  without  a  word  to  the  corner  where 
Tyr  was  chained.  The  dog  rose  up  to  meet  him,  as 
piteous  and  indignant  as  a  dumb  beast  can  be.  He 
stroked  the  black  head.     "  Good  Tyr  !  brave  dog  !" 

They  knew — they  onl}' — and  the  man  and  the 
dumb  dog  had  comfort  of  each  other. 

Christian's  eyes  turned  again  towards  White 
Fell.  Tyr's  also  ;  and  he  strained  against  the 
length  of  the  chain.  Christian's  hand  lay  on  the 
dog's  neck,  and  he  felt  it  ridge  and  bristle  with  the 
quivering  of  impotent  fury.  Then  he  began  to 
quiver  in  like  manner,  with  a  fury  born  of  reason, 
not  instinct  ;  as  impotent  morally  as  was  Tyr 
physically.  Oh  !  the  woman's  form  that  he  dare 
not  touch  !  Anything  but  that,  and  he  witli  Tyr 
would  be  free  to  kill  or  be  killed. 

Then  he  returned  to  ask  fresh  questions. 

"  How  long  has  the  stranger  been  here  ?  '' 

"  She  came  about  half-an-hour  before  you." 

"  Who  opened  the  door  to  her  ?  " 

"  Sweyn.     No  one  else  dared." 

The  tone  of  the  answer  was  mysterious. 

"  Why  ?  "  queried  Christian.  "  Has  anything 
Strange  happened  ?     Tell  me." 

For  answer  he  was  told  in  a  low  undertone  of 
the  summons  at  the  door,  thrice  repeated,  without 


human  agency;   and  of  Tyr's  ominous  howls;  and 
of  Sweyn's  fruitless  watch  outside. 

Christian  turned  towards  his  brother  in  a  torment 
of  impatience  for  a  word  apart.  The  board  was 
spread  and  Sweyn  was  leading  White  Fell  to  the 
guest's  place.  This  was  more  awful  !  She  would 
break  bread  with  them  under  the  roof-tree. 

He  started  forward,  and  touching  Sweyn's  arm, 
whispered  an  urgent  entreaty.  .Sweyn  stared,  and 
shook  his  head  in  angry  impatience. 

Thereupon  Christian  would  take  no  morsel  of  food. 

His  opportunity  came  at  last.  W^hite  Fell 
questioned  of  the  land-marks  of  the  country',  and  of 
one  Cairn  Hill,  which  was  an  appointed  meeting 
place  at  which  she  was  due  that  night.  The 
house-mistress  and  Sweyn  both  exclaimed. 

"  It  is  three  long  miles  away,"  said  Sweyn  ; 
"  with  no  place  for  shelter  but  a  wretched  hut. 
.Stay  with  us  this  night  and  I  will  show  3'ou  the 
way  to-morrow." 

White  Fell  seemed  to  hesitate.  "  Three  miles," 
she  said  ;  "  then  I  should  be  able  to  see  or  hear 
a  signal." 

"  I  will  look  out,"  said  Sweyn  ;  "  then,  it  there 
be  no  signal,  yoM  must  not  leave  us." 

He  went  to  the  door.  Christian  rose  silently, 
and  followed  him  out. 

"  Sweyn,  do  you  know  \vhat  she  is  ?  ' 

Swej^n,  surprised  at  the  vehement  grasp,  and 
low  hoarse  voice,  made  answer  : 

"  She  ?     Who  ?     White  Fell  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"She  is  the  most  beautiful  girl  I  have  ever  seen." 

"  She  is  a  Were-Wolf." 

Sweyn  burst  out  laughing.  "Are  you  mad?" 
he  asked. 

"  No;  here,  see  for  yourself" 

Christian  drew  him  out  of  the  porch,  pointing 
to  the  snow  where  the  footmarks  had  been.  Had 
been,  for  now  they  were  not.  Snow  was  falling 
fast,  and  every  dint  was  blotted  out. 

"Well?''  asked  Sweyn. 

"  Had  you  come  when  I  signed  to  you,  yon 
would  have  seen  for  yourself." 

"  Seen  what  ?" 

"The  footprints  of  a  wolf  leading  up  to  the 
door;  none  leading  away." 

It  was  impossible  not  to  be  startled  by  the  tone 
alone,  though  it  was  hardly  above  a  whisper. 
Swe3Mi    eyed  his   brother   anxiously,    but    in    tl.e 
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darkness  could  make  nothing  of  his  face.  Then 
he  laid  his  hands  kindly  and  reassuringly  on 
Christian's  shoulders  and  felt  how  he  was  quivering 
with  excitement  and  horror. 

"  One  sees  strange  things,"  he  said,  "  when  the 
cold  has  got  into  the  brain  behind  the  eyes  ;  you 
came  in  cold  and  worn  out." 

"No,"  interrupted  Christian.  "  I  saw  the  track 
first  on  the  brow  of  the  slope,  and  followed  it  down 
right  here  to  the  door.     This  is  no  delusion." 

Swejm  in  his  heart  felt  positive  that  it  was. 
Christian  was  given  to  day-dreams  and  strange 
fancies,  though  never  had  he  been  possessed  with 
so  mad  a  notion  before. 

"  Don't  you  believe  me  ? ''  said  Christian 
desperately.  "  You  must.  I  swear  it  is  sane 
truth.     Are  you  blind  ?     Why,  even  Tyr  knows." 

"  You  will  be  clearer  headed  to-morrow  after  a 
night's  rest.  Then  come  too,  if  you  will,  with 
White  Fell,  to  the  Hill  Cairn,  and  if  you  have 
doubts  still,  watch  and  follow,  and  see  what 
footprints  she  leaves." 

Galled  by  Svvej^n's  evident  contempt  Christian 
turned  abruptly  to  the  door.  Sweyn  caught  him  back. 

"  What  now,  Christian  ?  What  are  you  going 
to  do?" 

"  You  do  not  believe  me  ;  my  mother  shall." 

Sweyn's  grasp  tightened.  "  You  shall  not  tell 
her,"  he  said  authoritatively. 

Customarily  Christian  was  so  docile  to  his 
brothers  mastery  that  it  was  now  a  surprising 
thing  when  he  wrenched  himself  free  vigorously, 
and  said  as  determinedly  as  Sweyn,  "  She  shall 
know  ; "  but  Sweyn  was  nearer  the  door  and 
would  not  let  him  pass. 

"  There  has  been  scare  enough  for  one  night 
already.  If  this  notion  of  yours  will  keep,  broach 
it  to-morrow."     Christian  would  not  yield. 

"  Women  are  so  easily  scared,"  pursued  Sw-eyn, 
"  and  are  ready  to  believe  any  folly  without 
shadow  of  proof.  Be  a  man,  Christian,  and  fight 
this  notion  of  a  Were- Wolf  by  yourself." 

"  If  you  would  believe  me,"  began  Christian. 

"  I  believe  you  to  be  a  fool,"  said  Sweyn,  losing 
patience.  "  Another,  who  was  not  3'our  brother, 
might  believe  3'ou  to  be  a  knave,  and  guess  that 
you  had  transformed  White  Fell  into  a  Were-Wolf 
because  she  smiled  more  readily  on  me  than  on  you." 

The  jest  was  not  without  foundation,  for  the 
grace    of  White    Fell's    bright    looks    had    been 


bestowed  on  him — on  Christian  never  a  whit. 
Sweyn"s  coxcombery  was  always  frank,  and  most 
forgiveable,  and  not  without  justifiableness. 

"  If  you  want  an  ally,"  continued  Sweyn, 
"  confide  in  old  Trella.  Out  of  her  stores  of 
wisdom — if  her  memory  holds  good — she  can 
instruct  you  in  the  orthodox  manner  of  tackling 
a  Were-Wolf.  If  I  remember  aright,  you  should 
watch  the  suspected  person  till  midnight,  when 
the  beast's  form  must  be  resumed,  and  retained 
ever  after  if  a  human  eye  sees  the  change  ;  or 
better  still,  sprinkle  hands  and  feet  wdth  holy 
water,  which  is  certain  death.  Oh  !  never  fear, 
but  old  Trella  will  be  equal  to  the  occasion." 

Sweyn's  contempt  was  no  longer  good  humoured, 
for  he  began  to  feel  excessively  annoyed  at  this 
monstrous  doubt  of  White  Fell.  But  Christian 
was  too  deeply  distressed  to  take  offence. 

"  You  speak  of  them  as  old  wives'  tales  ;  but  if 
you  had  seen  the  proof  I  have  seen,  you  would  be 
ready  at  least  to  wish  them  true,  if  not  also  to  put 
them  to  the  test." 

"  Well,"  said  Sweyn  with  a  laugh  that  had  a 
little  sneer  in  it — "  put  them  to  the  test — I  will 
not  object  to  that,  it  3'ou  will  only  keep  your  notions 
to  yourself.  Now,  Christian,  give  me  your  word 
for  silence,  and  we  will  freeze  here  no  longer." 

Christian  remained  silent.. 

Sweyn  put  his  hands  on  his  shoulders  again 
and  vainly  tried  to  see  his  face  in  the  darkness. 

"  We  have  never  quarrelled  3'et,  Christian  ?  " 

"/have  never  quarrelled,"  returned  the  other, 
aware  for  the  first  time  that  his  dictatorial  brother 
had  sometimes  offered  occasion  for  quarrel,  had 
he  been  ready  to  take  it. 

"  Well,"  said  Sweyn  emphatically,  "  if  you  speak 
against  White  Fell  to  any  other,  as  to-night  3'ou 
have  spoken  to  me — we  shall." 

He  delivered  the  words  like  an  ultimatum, 
turned  sharp  round,  and  re-entered  the  house. 
Christian,  more  fearful  and  wretched  than  before, 
followed. 

"Snow  is  falling  fast — not  a  single  light  is  to 
be  seen." 

White  Fell's  eyes  passed  over  Christian  without 
apparent  notice,  and  turned  bright  and  shining 
upon  Sweyn. 

"Nor  any  signal  to  be  heard?"  she  queried. 
"  Did  you  not  hear  the  sound  of  a  sea-horn  ?  " 

"I  saw  nothing,  and  heard  nothing,  and  signal 


He  laid  his  ci.eck  against  it  caressingly,  an  I  then  edged  up  close  to  her  knee. 
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or   no   signal,    the    heavy   snow  would  keep    you 
here  perforce." 

She  smiled  her  thanks  beautifully.  And 
Christian's  heart  sank  like  lead  with  a  deadly 
foreboding,  as  he  noted  what  a  light  was  kindled 
in  Sweyu's  eyes  by  her  smile. 

That  night,  when  all  others  slept,  Christian,  the 
weariest  of  all,  watched  outside  the  guest  chamber 
till  midnight  was  past.  No  sound,  not  the  faintest 
could  be  heard.  Could  the  old  tale  be  true  of  the 
midnight  change?  What  was  on  the  other  side 
the  door — a  woman  or  a  beast — he  would  have 
given  his  right  hand  to  know.  Instinctively  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  latch,  and  drew  it  softly, 
though  believing  that  bolts  fastened  the  inner 
side.  The  door  yielded  to  his  hand ;  he  stood  on 
the  threshold  ;  a  keen  gust  of  air  cut  at  him  ;  the 
window  stood  open  ;  the  room  was  empty. 

So  Christian  could  sleep  with  a  somewhat 
lightened  heart. 

In  the  morning  there  was  surprise  and 
conjecture  when  White  Fell's  absence  w^as 
discovered.  Christian  held  his  peace,  not  even 
to  his  brother  did  he  say  how  he  knew  that  she 
had  fled  before  midnight ;  and  Sweyn,  though 
evidently  greatly  chagrined,  seemed  to  disdain 
reference  to  the  subject  of  Christian's  fears. 

The  elder  brother  alone  joined  the  bear  hunt  ; 
Christian  found  pretext  to  stay  behind.  Sweyn, 
being  out  of  humour,  manifested  his  contempt  b}' 
uttering  not  a  single  expostulation. 

All  that  day,  and  for  many  a  day  after.  Christian 
would  never  go  out  of  sight  of  his  home.  Sweyn 
alone  noticed  how  he  manceuvred  for  this,  and 
was  clearly  annoyed  by  it.  White  Fell's  name 
was  never  mentioned  between  them,  though  not 
seldom  was  it  heard  in  general  talk.  Hardly  a  da}^ 
passed  without  little  Rol  asking  when  White  Fell 
would  come  again  ;  pretty  White  Fell,  who  kissed 
like  a  snowflake.  And  if  Swe^m  answered. 
Christian  would  be  quite  sure  that  the  light  in  his 
e3'es,  kindled  by  White  Fell's  smile,  had  not  yet 
died  out. 

Little  Rol  I  Naught}',  merrj',  fair-haired  little 
Rol.  A  daj'^  came  when  his  feet  raced  over  the 
threshold  never  to  return ;  when  his  chatter  and 
laugh  were  heard  no  more  ;  when  tears  of  anguish 
were  wept  by  eyes  that  never  would  see  his  bright 
head  again — never  again — living  or  dead. 

He  was  seen  at  dusk  for  the  last  time,  escaping 


from  the  house  with  his  puppy,  in  freakish 
rebellion  against  old  Trella.  Later,  when  his 
absence  had  begun  to  cause  anxiety,  his  puppy 
crept  back  to  the .  farm,  cowed,  whimpering  and 
yelping — a  pitiful,  dumb  lump  of  terror — without 
intelligence  or  courage  to  guide  the  frightened 
S2arch. 

Rol  was  never  found,  nor  any  trace  of  him. 
Where  he  had  perished  was  never  known  ;  how 
he  had  perished  was  known  only  by  an  awful 
guess — a  wild  beast  had  devoured  him. 

Christian  heard  the  conjecture,  "a  wolf,"  and 
a  horrible  certainty  flashed  upon  him  that  he 
knew  what  wolf  it  was.  He  tried  to  declare  what 
he  knew,  but  Sweyn  saw  him  start  at  the  words 
w^ith  white  face  and  struggling  lips,  and,  guessing 
his  purpose,  pulled  him  back  and  kept  him  silent, 
hardly,  by  his  imperious  grip  and  wrathful  eyes, 
and  one  low  whisper. 

That  Christian  should  retain  his  most  irrational 
suspicion  against  beautiful  White  Fell  was,  to 
Sweyn,  evidence  of  a  weak  obstinacy  of  mind  that 
would  but  thrive  upon  expostulation  and  argument. 
But  this  evident  intention  to  direct  the  passions  of 
grief  and  anguish  to  a  hatred  and  fear  of  the  fair 
stranger,  such  as  his  own,  was  intolerable,  and 
Sweyn  set  his  will  against  it.  Again  Christian 
yielded  to  his  brother's  stronger  words  and  w'ill, 
and  against  his  own  judgment  consented  to  silence. 
Repentance  came  before  the  new  moon — the 
first  of  the  year — was  old.  White  Fell  came  again, 
smiling  as  she  entered  as  though  assured  of  a  glad 
and  kindly  welcome  ;  and,  in  truth,  there  was  only 
one  who  saw  again  her  fair  face  and  strange  white 
garb  without  pleasure.  Sweyn's  face  glowed  with 
delight,  while  Christian's  grew  pale  and  rigid  as 
death.  He  had  given  his  word  to  keep  silence  ;  but 
he  had  not  thought  that  she  would  dare  to  come 
again.  Silence  was  impossible —  face  to  face  with 
that  Thing — impossible.  Irrepressiblyhe  cried  out — 
"Where  is  Rol?" 

Not  a  quiver  disturbed  White  Fell's  face ;  she 
heard  3-et  remained  bright  and  tranquil — Swejm's 
eyes  flashed  round  at  his  brother  dangerously. 
Among  the  women  some  tears  fell  at  the  poor 
child's  name,  but  none  caught  alarm  from  its 
sudden  utterance,  for  the  thought  of  Rol  rose 
naturally.  Where  was  little  Rol,  who  had  nestled 
in  the  stranger's  arms,  kissing  her ;  and  watched 
for  her  since  ;  and  prattled  of  her  daih'  ? 
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Christian  went  ont  silcntl}-.  One  only  thing 
there  was  that  he  could  do,  and  he  must  not  delay. 
His  horror  overmastered  any  curiosity  to  hear 
White  Fell's  glib  excuses  and  smiling  apologies  for 
her  strange  and  uncourteous  departure ;  or  her 
easy  tale  of  the  circumstances  of  her  return  ;  or  to 
watch  her  bearing  as  she  heard  the  sad  tale  of 
little  Rol. 

The  swiftest  runner  of  the  country  side  had 
started  on  his  hardest  race.  Little  less  than  three 
leagues  and  back  which  he  reckoned  to  accomplish 
in  two  hours,  though  the  night  ^va3  moonless  and 
the  wa}'  rugged.  He  rushed  against  the  still  cold 
air  till  it  felt  like  a  wind  upon  his  face.  The  dim 
homestead  sank  below  the  ridges  at  his  back,  and 
fresh  ridges  of  snowlands  rose  out  of  the  obscure 
horizon  level  to  drive  past  him  as  the  stirless  air 
drove,  and  sink  away  behind  into  obscure  level 
again.  He  took  no  conscious  heed  of  landmarks, 
not  even  when  all  sign  of  a  path  was  gone  under 
depths  of  snow.  His  will  was  set  to  reach  his 
goal  with  unexampled  speed,  and  thither  by 
instinct  his  physical  forces  bore  him,  without  one 
definite  thought  to  guide. 

And  the  idle  brain  lay  passive,  inert,  receiving 
into  its  vacancy  restless  siftings  of  past  sights  and 
sounds  :  Rol,  weeping,  laughing,  playing,  coiled  in 
the  arms  of  that  dreadful  Thing  ;  Tyr — oh,  Tyr  ! — 
white  fangs  in  the  black  jowl  ;  the  women  who 
wept  on  the  foolish  puppy,  precious  for  the  child's 
last  touch  ;  footprints  from  pinewood  to  door  ;  the 
smiling  face  among  furs,  of  such  womanly  beaut}' — 
smiling — smiling  ;  and  Sweyn's  face. 

"  Sweyn,  Sweyn,  oh  Sweyn,  my  brother  !" 

Sweyn's  angry  laugh  possessed  his  ear  within 
the  sound  of  the  wind  of  his  speed ;  Sweyn's 
scorn  assailed  more  quick  and  keen  than  the  biting 
cold  at  his  throat.  And  yet  he  was  unimpressed 
by  any  thought  of  how  Sweyn's  anger  and  scorn 
would  rise  if  this  errand  were  known. 

Sweyn  was  a  sceptic.  His  utter  disbelief  in 
Christian's  testimony  regarding  the  footprints  was 
based  upon  positive  scepticism.  His  reason 
refused  to  bend  in  accepting  the  possibility  of 
the  supernatural  materialized.  That  a  living  beast 
could  ever  be  other  than  palpably  bestial — pawed, 
toothed,  shagged,  and  eared  as  such,  was  to  him 
incredible  ;  far  more  that  a  human  presence  could 
be  transformed  from  its  godlike  aspect,  upright, 
free-handed,  with  brows,  and  speech,  and  laughter. 


The  wild  and  fearful  legends  that  he  had  known 
from  childhood  and  then  believed,  he  regarded 
now  as  built  upon  facts  distorted,  overlaid  by 
imagination,  and  quickened  by  superstition.  Even 
the  strange  summons  at  the  threshold,  that  he 
himself  had  vainly  answered,  was,  after  the  first 
shock  of  surprise,  rationally  explained  by  him  as 
malicious  foolery  on  the  part  of  some  clever 
trickster,  who  withheld  the  key  to  the  enigma. 

To  the  younger  brother  all  life  was  a  spiritual 
mystery,  veiled  from  his  clear  knowledge  by  the 
density  of  flesh.  Since  he  knew  his  own  body  to 
be  linked  to  the  complex  and  antagonistic  forces 
that  constitute  one  soul,  it  seemed  to  him  not 
impossibly  strange  that  one  spiritual  force 
should  possess  divers  forms  for  widely  various 
manifestation.  Nor,  to  him,  was  it  great  effort 
to  believe  that  as  pure  water  washes  away  all 
natural  foulness,  so,  water  holy  by  consecration 
must  needs  cleanse  God's  world  from  that 
supernatural  evil  Thing.  Therefore,  faster  than 
ever  man's  foot  had  covered  those  leagues,  he  sped 
under  the  dark  still  night,  over  the  waste  trackless 
snow-ridges  to  the  far-away  church,  where  sah-ation 
lay  in  the  holy- water  stoop  at  the  door.  His 
faith  was  as  firm  as  z.\\y  that  wrought  miracles  in 
days  past,  simple  as  a  child's  wish,  strong  as  a 
man's  will. 

He  was  hardly  missed  during  these  hours,  every 
second  of  which  was  by  him  fulfilled  to  its  utmost 
extent  by  extremest  effort  that  sinews  and  nerves 
could  attain.  Within  the  homestead  the  while 
the  easy  moments  went  bright  with  words  and 
looks  of  unwonted  animation,  for  the  kindly 
hospitable  instincts  of  the  iftimates  were  roused 
into  cordial  expression  of  welcome  and  interest  by 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  returned  stranger. 

But  Sweyn  was  eager  and  earnest,  with  more 
than  a  host's  courteous  warmth.  The  impression 
that  at  her  first  coming  had  charmed  him,  that  had 
lived  since  through  memory,  deepened  now  in  her 
actual  presence.  Sweyn,  the  matchless  among 
men,  acknowledged  in  this  fair  White  Fell  a  spirit 
high  and  bold  as  his  own,  and  a  frame  so  firm  and 
capable  that  only  bulk  was  lacking  for  equal 
strength.  Yet  the  white  skin  was  moulded  most 
smoothly,  without  such  muscular  swelling  as  made 
his  might  evident.  Such  love  as  his  frank  self-love 
could  concede  was  called  forth  by  an  ardent 
admiration     for    this     supreme     stranger.        More 
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admiration  than  love  was  in  his  passion,  and 
therefore  he  was  free  from  a  lover's  hesitancy,  and 
delicate  reserve  and  doubts.  Frankly  and  boldly 
he  courted  her  favour  by  looks  and  tones,  and  an 
address  that  was  his  by  natural  ease,  needless  of 
skill  bj'  practice. 

Nor  was  she  a  woman  to  be  wooed  otherwise. 
Tender  whispers  and  sighs  would  never  gain  her 
ear  ;  but  her  eyes  would  brighten  and  shine  if  she 
heard  of  a  brave  feat,  and  her  prompt  hand  in 
sympathy  fall  swiftly  on  the  axe-haft  and  clasp  it 
hard.  That  movement  ever  fired  Sweyn's 
admiration  anew  ;  he  watched  for  it,  strove  to  elicit 
it,  and  glowed  when  it  came.  Wonderful  and 
beautiful  was  that  wrist,  slender  and  steel-strong  ; 
also  the  smooth  shapely  hand,  that  curved  so  fast 
and  firm,  ready  to  deal  instant  death. 

Desiring  to  feel  the  pressure  of  these  hands, 
this  bold  lover  schemed  with  palpable  directness, 
proposing  that  she  should  hear  how  their  hunting 
songs  were  sung,  with  a  chorus  that  signalled 
hands  to  be  clasped.  So  his  splendid  voice  gave 
the  verses,  and,  as  the  chorus  was  taken  up,  he 
claimed  her  hands,  and,  even  through  the  easy 
grip,  felt,  as  he  desired,  the  strength  that  was 
latent,  and  the  vigour  that  quickened  the  very 
finger  tips,  as  the  song  fired  her,  and  her  voice 
was  caught  out  of  her  by  the  rhythmic  swell,  and 
rang  clear  on  the  top  of  the  closing  surge. 

Afterwards  she  sang  alone.  For  contrast,  or  in 
the  pride  of  swaying  moods  b}'  her  voice,  she 
chose  a  mournful  song  that  drifted  along  in  a 
minor  chant,  sad  as  a  wind  that  dirges  : 

"  Oh,  let  me  go  I 

Around  spin  wreaths  of  snow  ; 

The  dark  earth  sleeps  below. 

"  Far  up  the  plain 

Moans  on  a  voice  of  pain  : 

*  Where  shall  my  babe  be  lain  ?  ' 

"  In  my  white  breast 
Lay  the  sweet  life  to  rest  ! 
Lay,  w^here  it  can  be  best ! 

"  '  Hush  !  hush  its  cries  ! 

'  Tense  night  is  on  the  skies  : 

'Two  stars  are  in  thine  e^'es." 

"  Come,  babe,  awa}- ! 

But  lie  thou  till  dawn  be  grey. 

Who  must  be  dead  by  da}'. 


"  This  cannot  last ; 

But,  e'er  the  sickening  blast. 

All  sorrow  shall  be  past ; 

"And  kings  shall  be 
Low  bending  at  thy  knee, 
Worshipping  life  from  thee. 

"  For  men  long  sore 

To  hope  of  what's  before, — 

To  leave  the  things  of  yore. 

"  Mine,  and  not  thine. 

How  deep  their  jewels  shine  I 

Peaca  laps  thy  head,  not  mine." 

Old  Trella  came  tottering  from  her  corner,  shaken 
to  additional  palsy  by  an  aroused  memory.  She 
strained  her  dim  e^'es  towards  the  singer,  and  then 

bent   her  head,    that   the   one  ear  yet  sensible  to     \ 

sound  might  avail  of  every  note.  At  the  close, 
groping  forward,  she  murmured  with  the  high 
pitched  quaver  of  old  age  : 

"  So  she  sang,  xny  Thora  ;  my  last  and  brightest. 
What  is  she  like  —  she,  whose  voice  is  like  my  dead 
Thora's  ?     Are  her  eyes  blue  ?" 

"  Blue  as  the  sky."' 

"  So  were  my  Thora's  !  Is  her  hair  fair,  and  in 
plaits  to  the  w^aist  ?" 

"  Even  so,"  answered  White  Fell  herself,  and 
met  the  advancing  hands  with  her  own,  and  guided 
them  to  corroborate  her  words  by  touch. 

'*  Like  my  dead  Thora's,'"  repeated  the  old 
woman  ;  and  then  her  trembling  hands  rested  on  the 
fur-clad  shoulders,  and  she  bent  forward  and  kissed 
the  smooth  fair  face  that  White  Fell  upturned, 
nothing  loath,  to  receive  and  return  the  caress. 

So  Christian  saw  them  as  he  entered. 

He  stood  a  moment.  After  the  starless  darkness 
and  the  icy  night  air,  and  the  fierce  silent  two  hours' 
race,  his  senses  reeled  on  sudden  entrance  into 
warmth,  and  light,  and  the  cheery  hum  of  voices.  xV 
sudden  unforeseen  anguish  assailed  him,  as  now  first 
he  entertained  the  possibility  of  being  overmatched 
by  her  wiles  and  her  daring,  if  at  the  approach  of 
pure  death  she  should  start  up  at  bay  transformed 
to  a  terrible  beast,  and  achieve  a  savage  glut  at  the 
last.  He  looked  with  horror  and  pity  on  the 
harmless  helpless  folk,  so  unwitting  of  outrage 
to  their  comfort  and  security.  The  dreadful  Thing 
in  their  midst,  that  was  veiled  from  their  knowledge 
by    womanly   beauty,    was    a    centre    of   pleasant 
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interest.  There,  before  him,  signally  impressive, 
was  poor  old  Trella,  weakest  and  feeblest  of  all,  in 
fond  nearness.  And  a  moment  might  bring  about 
the  revelation  of  a  monstrous  horror — a  ghastly, 
deadly  danger,  set  loose  and  at  bay,  in  a  circle  of 
girls  and  women  and  careless  defenceless  men — 
so  hideous  and  terrible  a  thing  as  might  crack  the 
brain,  or  curdle  the  heart  stone  dead. 
And  he  alone  of  the  throng  prepared  ! 
For  one  breathing  space  he  faltered,  no  longer 
than  that,  while  over  him  swept  the  agony  of 
compunction  that  yet  could  not  make  him  surrender 
his  purpose. 

He  alone  ?  Nay,  but  Tyr  also  ;  and  he  crossed 
to  the  dumb  sole  sharer  of  his  knowledge. 

So  timeless  is  thought  that  a  few  seconds  only 
lay  between  his  lifting  of  the  latch  and  his  loosening 
of  Tyr's  collar;  but  in  those  few  seconds  succeeding 
his  first  glance,  as  lightning-swift  had  been  the 
impulses  of  others,  their  motion  as  quick  and  sure. 
Sweyn's  vigilant  eye  had  darted  upon  him,  and 
instantly  his  every  fibre  was  alert  with  hostile 
instinct ;  and,  half  divining,  half  incredulous,  of 
Christian's  object  in  stooping  to  Tyr,  he  came 
hastily,  wary,  wrathful,  resolute  to  oppose  the 
malice  of  his  wild-eyed  brother. 

But  beyond  Sweyn  rose  White  Fell,  blanching 
white  as  her  furs,  and  with  eyes  grown  fierce  and 
wild.  She  leapt  down  the  room  to  the  door, 
whirling  her  long  robe  closely  to  her.  **  Hark  !  " 
she  panted.  "  The  signal  horn  !  Hark,  I  must  go!" 
as  she  snatched  at  the  latch  to  be  out  and  away. 

For  one  precious  moment  Christian  had  hesitated 
on  the  half  loosened  collar ;  for,  except  the  womanly 
form  were  exchanged  for  the  bestial,  Tyr's  jaws 
would  gnash  to  rags  his  honour  of  manhood. 
Then  he  heard  her  voice,  and  turned — too  late. 

As  she  tugged  at  the  door,  he  sprang  across 
grasping  his  flask,  but  Sweyn  dashed  between, 
and  caught  him  back  irresistibly,  so  that  a  most 
frantic  effort  only  availed  to  wrench  one  arm  free. 
With  that,  on  the  impulse  of  sheer  despair,  he 
cast  at  her  with  all  his  force.  The  door  swung 
behind  her,  and  the  flask  flew  into  fragments 
against  it.  Then,  as  Sweyn's  grasp  slackened, 
and  he  met  the  questioning  astonishment  of 
surrounding  faces,  with  a  hoarse  inarticulate  cry : 
"God  help  us  all !"  he  said.  "She  is  a  Were-Wolf." 
Sweyn  turned  upon  him,  "  Liar,  coward  !  "  and 
his  hands  gripped  his  brother's  throat  with  deadly 


force,  as  though  the  spoken  word  could  be  killed 
so  ;  and  as  Christian  struggled,  lifted  him  clear  off 
his  feet  and  flung  him  crashing  backward.  So 
furious  was  he,  that,  as  his  brother  lay  motionless, 
he  stirred  him  roughly  with  his  foot,  till  their 
mother  came  between  crying  shame  ;  and  yet  then 
he  stood  by,  his  teeth  set,  his  brows  knit, 
his  hands  clenched,  ready  to  enforce  silence 
again  violently,  as  Christian  rose  staggering  and 
bewildered. 

But  utter  silence  and  submission  was  more  than 
he  expected,  and  turned  his  anger  into  contempt 
for  one  so  easily  cowed  and  held  in  subjection  by 
mere  force.  "  He  is  mad  !  "  he  said,  turning  on 
his  heel  as  he  spoke,  so  that  he  lost  his  mother's 
look  of  pained  reproach  at  this  sudden  free  utterance 
of  what  was  a  lurking  dread  within  her. 

Christian  was  too  spent  for  the  effort  of  speech. 
His  hard-drawn  breath  laboured  in  great  sobs ; 
his  limbs  were  powerless  and  unstrung  in  utter 
relax  after  hard  service.  His  failure  in  this 
endeavour  induced  a  stupor  of  misery  and  despair. 
In  addition  was  the  wretched  humiliation  of  open 
violence  and  strife  with  his  brother,  and  the 
distress  of  hearing  misjudging  contempt  expressed 
without  reserve  ;  for  he  w^as  aware  that  Sweyn 
had  turned  to  allay  the  scared  excitement  half 
b}'  imperious  master}^,  half  by  explanation  and 
argument,  that  showed  painful  disregard  of 
brotherly  consideration.  All  this  unkindness  of 
his  twin  he  charged  upon  the  Fell  Thing  who 
had  wrought  this  their  first  dissention,  and,  ah  ! 
most  terrible  thought,  interposed  between  them 
so  effectually,  that  Sweyn  was  wilfully  blind  and 
deaf  on  her  account,  resentful  of  interference,, 
arbitrary  beyond  reason. 

Dread  and  perplexity  unfathomable  darkened 
upon  him ;  unshared  the  burden  was  overwhelming : 
a  foreboding  of  unspeakable  calamity,  based  upon 
his  ghastly  discovery,  bore  down  upon  him,  crushing 
out  hope  of  power  to  withstand  impending  fate. 

Sweyn  the  while  was  observant  of  his  brother, 
despite  the  continual  check  of  finding,  turn  and 
glance  when  he  would.  Christian's  eyes  always 
upon  him,  with  a  strange  look  of  helpless  distress,, 
discomposing  enough  to  the  angry  aggressor. 
"Like  a  beaten  dog!"  he  said  to  himself,  rallying, 
contempt  to  withstand  compunction.  Observation 
set  him  wondering  on  Christian's  exhausted 
condition.     The  heavy   labouring  breath  and  the 
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slack  inert  fall  of  the  limbs  told  surely  of  unusual 

and  prolonged  exertion.     And  then  why  had  close 

upon    two     hours'    absence    been     followed     by 

manifestly  hostile  behaviour  towards  White  Fell  ? 

Suddenly,  the  fragments  of  the  flask  giving  a  clue, 

he  guessed  all,  and    faced  about    to  stare   at  his 

brother  in    amaze.       He    forgot    that    the    motive 

scheme     was     against    White     Fell,     demanding 

derision    and    resentment    from    him  ;    that    was 

swept  out   of  remembrance   by  astonishment  and 

admiration  for  the  feat  of  speed  and   endurance. 

In  eagerness  to  question  he  inclined  to  attempt  a 

generous  part  and  frankly  offer  to  heal  the  breach  ; 

but  Christian's  depression  and  sad  following  gaze 

provoked  him  to  self-justification  by  recalling  the 

ofFence  of  that  outrageous  utterance  against  White 

Fell ;     and     the    impulse    passed.       Then    other 

considerations  counselled  silence ;  and  afterwards 

a  humour  possessed   him    to  wait    and  see    how 

Christian  would  find  opportunity  to  proclaim  his 

performance  and  establish  the  fact,  without  exciting 

ridicule  on  account  of  the  absurdity  of  the  errand. 

This  expectation  remained  unfulfilled.  Christian 
never  attempted  the  proud  avowal  that  would  have 
placed  his  feat  on  record  to  be  told  to  the  next 
generation. 

That  night  Sweyn  and  his  mother  talked  long 
and  late  together,  shaping  into  certainty  the 
suspicion  that  Christian's  mind  had  lost  its  balance, 
and  discussing  the  evident  cause.  For  Sweyn, 
declaring  his  own  love  for  White  Fell,  suggested 
that  his  unfortunate  brother  with  a  like  passion — 
they  being  twins  in  loves  as  in  birth— had  through 
jealousy  and  despair  turned  from  love  to  hate,  until 
reason  failed  at  the  strain,  and  a  craze  developed, 
which  the  malice  and  treachery  of  madness  made 
a  serious  and  dangerous  force. 

So  Sweyn  theorized  ;  convincing  himself  as  he 
spoke  ;  convincing  afterwards  others  who  advanced 
doubts  against  White  Fell ;  fettering  his  judgment 
by  his  advocacy,  and  by  his  staunch  defence  of  her 
hurried  flight,  silencing  his  own  inner  consciousness 
of  the  unaccountability  of  her  action. 

But  a  little  time  and  Sweyn  lost  his  vantage  in 
the  shock  of  a  fresh  horror  at  the  homestead. 
Trella  was  no  more,  and  her  end  a  mystery.  The 
poor  old  woman  crawled  out  in  a  bright  gleam  to 
visit  a  bed-ridden  gossip  living  beyond  the  fir 
grove.  Under  the  trees  she  was  last  seen,  halting 
for   her    companion,    sent     back    for    a    forgotten 


present.  Quick  alarm  sprang,  calling  every  man 
to  the  search.  Her  stick  was  found  among  the 
brushwood  only  a  few  paces  from  the  path,  but 
no  track  or  stain,  for  a  gusty  wind  was  sifting  the 
snow  from  the  branches  and  hid  all  sign  of  how 
she  came  by  her  death. 

So  panic-stricken  were  the  farm  folk  that  none 
dared  go  singly  on  the  search.  Known  danger 
could  be  braced,  but  not  this  stealthy  Death  that  j 
walked  by  day  invisible,  that  cut  off  alike  the 
child  in  his  play,  and  the  aged  woman  so  near  to 
her  quiet  grave. 

"  Rol  she  kissed  ;  Trella  she  kissed  !  "  So  rang 
Christian's  frantic  cry  again  and  again,  till  Sweyn 
dragged  him  aw^ay  and  strove  to  keep  him  apart, 
albeit  in  his  agony  of  grief  and  remorse  he  accused 
himself  wildly  as  answerable  for  the  tragedy,  and 
gave  clear  proof  that  the  charge  of  madness  was 
well  founded,  if  strange  looks  and  desperate, 
incoherent  words  were  evidence  enough. 

But  thenceforward  all  Sweyn's  reasoning  and 
mastery  could  not  uphold  White  Fell  above 
suspicion.  He  was  not  called  upon  to  defend  her 
from  accusation,  when  Christian  had  been  brought 
to  silence  again  ;  but  he  well  knew  the  significance 
of  this  fact,  that  her  name,  formerly  uttered  freely 
and  often,  he  never  heard  now — it  was  huddled 
away  into  whispers  that  he  could  not  catch. 

The  passing  of  time  did  not  sweep  away  the 
superstitious  fears  that  Sweyn  despised.  He  was 
angry  and  anxious  ;  eager  that  White  Fell  should 
return,  and,  merely  by  her  bright  gracious  presence, 
reinstate  herself  in  favour ;  but  doubtful  if  all  his 
authority  and  example  could  keep  from  her  notice 
an  altered  aspect  of  welcome ;  and  he  foresaw 
clearly  that  Christian  would  prove  unmanageable, 
and  might  be  capable  of  some  dangerous  outbreak. 
For  a  time  the  twins'  variance  was  marked, 
on  Sweyn's  part  by  an  air  of  rigid  indifference, 
on  Christian's  by  heavy  downcast  silence,  and  a 
nervous  apprehensive  observation  of  his  brother. 
Superadded  to  his  remorse  and  foreboding,  Sweyn's 
displeasure  weighed  upon  him  intolerably,  and  the 
remembrance  of  theirviolent  rupture  was  a  ceaseless 
misery.  The  elder  brother,  self-sufficient  and 
insensitive,  could  little  know  how  deeply  his 
unkindness  stabbed.  A  depth  and  force  of  affection 
such  as  Christian's  was  unknown  to  him.  The 
loyal  subservience  that  he  could  not  appreciate, 
had  encouraged  him  to  domineer ;  this  strenuous 
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opposition  to  his  reason  and  will    was  accounted 
as  furious  malice,  if  not  sheer  insanity. 

Christian's  ceaseless  surveillance  annoyed  him 
greatly.  He  anticipated  embarrassment  and  danger 
as  the  outcome.  Therefore,  that  suspicion  might 
be  lulled,  he  judged  it  wise  to  make  overtures  for 
peace.  Most  easily  done.  A  little  kindliness,  a  few 
evidences  of  consideration,  a*  slight  return  of  the 
old  brotherly  imperiousness,  and  Christian  replied 
by  a  gratefulness  and  relief  that  might  have  touched 
him  had  he  understood  all,  but  instead  increased 
his  secret  contempt. 

So  successful  was  this  finesse,  that  when,  late 
on  a  day,  a  message  summoning  Christian  to 
a  distance  was  transmitted  by  Sweyn,  no  doubt 
of  its  genuineness  occurred.  When,  his  errand 
proved  useless,  he  set  out  to  return,  mistake  or 
misapprehension  was  all  that  he  surmised.  Not 
till  he  sighted  the  homestead,  lying  low  between 
the  night-grey  snow  ridges,  did  vivid  recollection 
of  the  time  when  he  had  tracked  that  horror  to  the 
door  rouse  an  intense  dread,  and  with  it  a  hardly 
defined  suspicion. 

His  grasp  tightened  on  the  bear-spear  that  he 
carried  as  a  staff ;  every  sense  was  alert,  every 
muscle  strung  ;  excitement  urged  him  on,  caution 
checked  him,  and  the  two  governed  his  long  stride, 
swiftly,  noiselessly,  to  the  climax  he  felt  was  at 
hand. 

As  he  drew  near  to  the  outer  gates,  a  light 
shadow  stirred  and  went,  as  though  the  grey  of 
the  snow  had  taken  detached  motion.  A  darker 
shadow  stayed  and  faced  Christian,  striking  his 
life-blood  chill  wnth  utmost  despair. 

Sweyn  stood  before  him,  and  surely,  ihe  shadow 
that  went  was  White  Fell. 

They  had  been  together— close.  Had  she  not 
been  in  his  arms,  near  enough  for  lips  to 
meet  ? 

There  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars  gave  light 
enough  to  show  that  Sweyn's  face  was  flushed 
and  elate.  The  flush  remained,  though  the 
expression  changed  quickly  at  sight  of  his  brother. 
How,  if  Christian  had  seen  all,  should  one  of 
his  frenzied  outbursts  be  met  and  managed — by 
resolution  ?  by  indifference  ?  He  halted  between 
the  two,  and  as  a  result,  he  swaggered. 

"  White  Fell  ?  "  questioned  Christian,  hoarse 
and  breathless. 

"  Yes  ?  "     Sweyn's   answer  was   a   query,  with 


an  intonation   that   implied   he   was   clearing   the 
ground  for  action. 

From  Christian  came  :  "  Have  you  kissed  her?" 
like  a  bolt  direct,  staggering  Sweyn  by  its  sheer 
prompt  temerity. 

He  flushed  yet  darker,  and  yet  half  smiled  over 
this  earnest  of  success  he  had  won.  Had  there 
been  really  between  himself  and  Christian  the 
rivalry  that  he  imagined,  his  face  had  enough  of 
the  insolence  of  triumph  to  exasperate  jealous  rage. 
"  You  dare  ask  this  !  " 

"Sweyn,  oh,  Sweyn,  I  must  know!  You 
have  ! " 

The  ring  of  despair  and  anguish  in  his  tone 
angered  Sweyn,  misconstruing  it.  Jealousy  urging 
to  such  presumption  was  intolerable. 

"  Mad  fool ! "  he  said,  constraining  himself  no 
longer.  "  Win  for  yourself  a  woman  to  kiss.  Leave 
mine  without  question.  Such  an  one  as  I  should 
desire  to  kiss  is  such  an  one  as  shall  never  allow  a 
kiss  to  you." 

Then  Christian  fully  understood  his  supposition. 
"I— I!"    he   cried.     "White  Fell— that  deadly 
Thing  !     Sweyn,    are  you   blind,   mad  ?     I  would 
save  you  from  her — a  Were-Wolf !  " 

Sweyn  maddened  again  at  the  accusation — a 
dastardly  way  of  revenge,  as  he  conceived  ;  and 
instantly,  for  the  second  time,  the  brothers  were  at 
strife  violently. 

But  Christian  was  now  too  desperate  to  be 
scrupulous  ;  for  a  dim  glimpse  had  shot  a 
possibility  into  his  mind,  and  to  be  free  to  follow 
it  the  striking  of  his  brother  was  a  necessity.  Thank 
God  !  he  was  armed,  and  so  Sweyn's  equal. 

Facing  his  assailant  with  the  bear-spear,  he 
struck  up  his  arms,  and  with  the  butt  end  hit  hard 
so  that  he  fell.  The  matchless  runner  leapt  away 
on  the  instant,  to  follow  a  forlorn  hope. 

Sweyn,  on  regaining  his  feet,  w^as  as  amazed 
as  angry  at  this  unaccountable  flight.  He  knew  in 
his  heart  that  his  brother  was  no  coward,  and  that 
it  was  unlike  him  to  shrink  from  an  encounter 
because  defeat  was  certain,  and  cruel  humiliation 
from  a  vindictive  victor  probable.  Of  the  uselessness 
of  pursuit  he  was  well  aware :  he  must  abide  his 
chagrin,  content  to  know  that  his  time  for 
advantage  would  come.  Since  White  Fell  had 
parted  to  the  right,  Christian  to  the  left,  the  event 
of  a  sequent  encounter  did  not  occur  to  him. 

And  now  Christian,  acting  on  the  dim  glimpse 
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he  had  had,  just  as  Swej^n  turned  upon  him,  of 
something  that  moved  against  the  sky  along  the 
ridge  behind  the  homestead,  was  staking  his  only 
hope  on  a  chance,  and  his  own  superlative  speed. 
If  what  he  saw  was  really  White  Fell,  he  guessed 
she  was  bending  her  steps  towards  the  open 
wastes  ;  and  there  was  just  a  possibility  that,  by  a 
straight  dash,  and  a  desperate  perilous  leap  over  a 
sheer  bluff,  he  might  yet  meet  her  or  head  her. 
And  then — he  had  no  further  thought. 

It  was  past,  the  quick,  fierce  race,  and  the  chance 
of  death  at  the  leap,  and  he  halted  in  a  hollow  to 
fetch  his  breath  and  to  look — did  she  come  ?  Had 
she  gone  ? 

She  came. 

She  came  with  a  smooth,  gliding,  noiseless  speed, 
that  was  neither  walking  nor  running ;  her  arms 
were  folded  in  her  furs  that  were  drawn  tight 
about  her  body ;  the  white  lappets  from  her  head 
were  wrapped  and  knotted  closely  beneath  her 
face  ;  her  eyes  were  set  on  a  far  distance.  So  she 
went  till  the  even  swa}'  of  her  going  was  startled 
to  a  pause  by  Christian. 

"  Fell ! " 

She  drew  a  quick,  sharp  breath  at  the  sound  of 
her  name  thus  mutilated,  and  faced  Sweyn's  brother. 
Her  eyes  glittered  ;  her  upper  lip  was  lifted,  and 
shewed  the  teeth.  The  half  of  her  name,  impressed 
with  an  ominous  sense  as  uttered  by  him,  warned 
her  of  the  aspect  of  a  deadly  foe.  Yet  she  cast 
loose  her  robes  till  they  trailed  ample,  and  spoke 
as  a  mild  woman. 

"What  would  you?" 

Then  Christian  answered  with  his  solemn 
dreadful  accusation : 

"  You  kissed  Rol — and  Rol  is  dead  !  You  kissed 
Trella — she  is  dead  !  You  have  kissed  Swej'n,  my 
brother,  but  he  shall  not  die  !  " 

He  added  :   "  You  may  live  till  midnight." 

The  edge  of  the  teeth  and  the  glitter  of  the 
eyes  stayed  a  moment,  and  her  right  hand  also  slid 
down  to  the  axe  haft.  Then,  without  a  word,  she 
swerved  from  him,  and  sprang  out  and  away 
swiftl}'  over  the  snow. 

And  Christian  sprang  out  and  away,  and  followed 
her  swiftly  over  the  snow,  keeping  behind,  but 
half-a-stride's  length  from  her  side. 

So  they  went  running  together,  silent,  towards 
the  vast  wastes  of  snow,  where  no  living  thing  but 
the}-  two  moved  under  the  stars  of  night. 


Never  before  had  Christian  so  rejoiced  in  his 
powers.  The  gift  of  speed,  and  the  training  of 
use  and  endurance  were  priceless  to  him  now. 
Though  midnight  was  hours  away  he  was  confident 
that  go  where  that  Fell  Thing  would,  hasten  as  she 
would,  she  could  not  outstrip  him,  nor  escape  from 
him.  Then,  when  came  the  time  for  transformation, 
when  the  woman's  form  made  no  longer  a  shield 
against  a  man's  hand,  he  could  slay  or  be  slain  to 
save  Sweyn.  He  had  struck  his  dear  brother  in 
dire  extremity,  but  he  could  not,  though  reason 
urged,  strike  a  woman. 

For  one  mile,  for  two  miles  they  ran  :  White 
Fell  ever  foremost,  Christian  ever  at  equal  distance 
from  her  side,  so  near  that,  now  and  again,  her 
out-flj'ing  furs  touched  him.  She  spoke  no  word  ; 
nor  he.  She  never  turned  her  head  to  look  at 
him,  nor  swerved  to  evade  him  ;  but,  with  set  face 
looking  forward,  sped  straight  on,  over  rough,  over 
smooth,  aware  of  his  nearness  by  the  regular  beat 
of  his  feet,  and  the  sound  of  his  breath  behind. 

In  a  while  she  quickened  her  pace.  From  the 
first  Christian  had  judged  of  her  speed  as  admirable, 
3'et  with  exulting  securit}'  in  his  own  excelling  and 
enduring  whatever  her  efforts.  But,  when  the  pace 
increased,  he  found  himself  put  to  the  test  as  never 
had  been  done  before  in  any  race.  Her  feet  indeed 
flew  faster  than  his  ;  it  was  only  by  his  length  of 
stride  that  he  kept  his  place  at  her  side.  But  his 
heart  was  high  and  resolute,  and  he  did  not  fear 
failure  yet. 

So  the  desperate  race  flew  on.  Their  feet  struck 
up  the  powdery  snow,  their  breath  smoked  into  the 
sharp  clear  air,  and  they  were  gone  before  the  air 
was  cleared  of  snow  and  vapour.  Now  and  then 
Christian  glanced  up  to  judge,  by  the  rising  of  the 
stars,  of  the  coming  of  midnight.  So  long — so 
long  ! 

W^hite  Pell  held  on  without  slack.  She,  it  was 
evident,  with  confidence  in  her  speed  proving 
matchless,  as  resolute  to  outrun  her  pursuer,  as 
he  to  endure  till  midnight  and  fulfil  his  purpose. 
And  Christian  held  on,  still  self-assured.  He  could 
not  fail ;  he  would  not  fail.  To  avenge  Rol  and 
Trella  was  motive  enough  for  him  to  do  what  man 
could  do ;  but  for  Sweyn  more.  She  had  kissed 
Sweyn,  but  he  should  not  die  too — with  Swej'n  to 
save  he  could  not  fail. 

Never  before  was  such  a  race  as  this  ;  no,  not 
when  in  old  Greece  man  and  maid  raced  together 
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with  two  fates  at  stake,  for  the  hard  running  was 
sustained  unabated,  while  star  after  star  rose  and 
went  wheeling  up  towards  midnight — for  one 
hour,  for  two  hours. 

Then  Christian  saw  and  heard  what  shot  him 
through  with  fear.  Where  a  fringe  of  trees  hung 
round  a  slope  he  saw  something  dark  moving,  and 
heard  a  yelp,  followed  by  a  full  horrid  cry,  and  the 
dark  spread  out  upon  the  snow — a  pack  of  wolves 
in  pursuit. 

Of  the  beasts  alone  he  had  little  cause  for  fear  ; 
at  the  pace  he  held  he  could  distance  them, 
four-footed  though  they  were.  But  of  White  Fell's 
wiles  he  had  infinite  apprehension,  for  how  might 
she  not  avail  herself  of  the  savage  jaws  of  these 
wolves,  akin  as  they  were  to  half  her  nature.  She 
vouchsafed  to  them  nor  look  nor  sign  ;  but  Christian, 
on  an  impulse,  to  assure  himself  that  she  should 
not  escape  him,  caught  [and  held  the  back-flung 
edge  of  her  furs,  running  still. 

She  turned  like  a  flash  with  a  beastly  snarl, 
teeth  and  eyes  gleaming  again.  Her  axe  shone, 
on  the  upstroke,  on  the  downstroke,  as  she  hacked 
at  his  hand.  She  had  lopped  it  off  at  the  wrist, 
but  that  he  parried  with  the  bear-spear.  Even 
then  she  shore  through  the  shaft  and  shattered  the 
bones  of  the  hand  at  the  same  blow,  so  that  he 
loosed  perforce. 

Then  again  they  raced  on  as  before.  Christian 
not  losing  a  pace,  though  his  left  J  hand  swung 
useless,  bleeding  and  broken. 

The  snarl,  indubitable,  though  modified  from  a 
woman's  organs  ;  the  vicious  fury  revealed  in 
teeth  and  eyes  ;  the  sharp  arrogant  pain  of  her 
maiming  blow,  caught  away  Christian's  heed  of 
the  beasts  behind,  by  striking  into  him  close  vivid 
realization  of  the  infinitely  greater  danger  that 
ran  before  him  in  that  deadly  Thing. 

When  he  bethought  him  to  look  behind,  lo  !  the 
pack  had  but  reached  their  tracks,  and  instantly 
slunk  aside,  cowed ;  the  yell  of  pursuit  changing 
to  yelps  and  whines.  So  abhorrent  was  that  fell 
creature  to  beast  as  to  man. 

She  had  drawn  her  furs  more  closely  to  her, 
disposing  them  so,  that  instead  of  flying  loose  to 
her  heels,  no  drapery  hung  lower  than  her  knees, 
and  this  without  a  check  to  her  wonderful  speed, 
nor  embarrassment  by  the  cumbering  of  the  folds. 
She  held  her  head  as  before  ;  her  lips  were  firmly 
set,  only  the  tense  nostrils  gave  her  breath  ;  not 


a  sign  of  distress  witnessed  to  the  long  sustaining 
of  that  terrible  speed. 

But  on  Christian  by  now  the  strain  was  telling 
palpably.  His  head  weighed  heavy,  and  his 
breath  came  labouring  in  great  sobs  ;  the  bear 
spear  would  have  been  a  burden  now.  His  heart 
was  beating  like  a  hammer,  but  such  a  dulness 
oppressed  his  brain,  that  it  was  only  by  degrees 
he  could  realize  his  helpless  state  ;  wounded  and 
weaponless,  chasing  that  terrible  Thing,  that  was 
a  fierce,  desperate,  axe-armed  woman,  except  she 
should  assume  the  beast  with  fangs  yet  more 
formidable. 

And  still  the  far  slow  stars  went  lingering 
nearly  an  hour  from  midnight. 

So  far  was  his  brain  astray,  that  an  impression 
took  him  that  she  was  fleeing  from  the  midnight 
stars,  whose  gain  was  by  such  slow  degrees, 
that  a  time  equalling  days  and  days  had  gone  in 
the  race  round  the  northern  circle  of  the  world, 
and  days  and  days  as  long  might  last  before  the 
end — except  she  slackened,  or  except  he  failed. 

But  he  would  not  fail  yet. 

How  long  had  he  been  praying  so  ?  He  had 
started  with  a  self-confidence  and  reliance  that 
had  felt  no  need  for  that  aid ;  and  now  it  seemed 
the  only  means  by  which  to  restrain  his  heart  from 
swelling  beyond  the  compass  of  his  body;  by 
which  to  cherish  his  brain  from  dwindling  and 
shrivelling  quite  away.  Some  sharp-toothed 
creature  kept  tearing  and  dragging  on  his  maimed 
left  hand  ;  he  never  could  see  it,  he  could  not 
shake  it  off,  but  he  prayed  it  off  at  times. 

The  clear  stars  before  him  took  to  shuddering, 
and  he  knew  why  :  they  shuddered  at  sight  of 
what  was  behind  him.  He  had  never  divined 
before  that  strange  Things  hid  themselves  from 
men,  under  pretence  of  being  snow-clad  mounds  or 
swaying  trees  ;  but  now  they  came  slipping  out 
from  their  harmless  covers  to  follow  him,  and 
mock  at  his  impotence  to  make  a  kindred  Thing 
resolve  to  truer  form.  He  knew  the  air  behind 
him  was  thronged ;  he  heard  the  hum  of 
innumerable  murmurings  together  ;  but  his  eyes 
could  never  catch  them— they  were  too  swift  and 
nimble;  but  he  knew  they  were  there,  because, 
on  a  backward  glance,  he  saw  the  snow  mounds 
surge  as  they  grovelled  flatlings  out  of  sight  ;  he 
saw  the  trees  reel  as  they  screwed  themselves 
rigid  past  recognition  among  the  boughs. 
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And  after  such  glance  the  stars  for  awhile 
returned  to  steadfastness,  and  an  infinite  stretch 
of  silence  froze  upon  the  chill  grey  world,  onl}' 
deranged  by  the  swift  even  beat  of  the  flj'ing  feet, 
and  his  own — slower  from  the  longer  stride,  and 
the  sound  of  his  breath.  And  for  some  clear 
moments  he  knew  that  his  only  concern  was,  to 
sustain  his  speed  regardless  of  pain  and  distress, 
to  deny  wuth  every  nerve  he  had  her  power  to 
outstrip  him  or  to  widen  the  space  between  them, 
till  the  stars  crept  up  to  midnight.  Then  out  again 
w'ould  come  that  crowd  invisible,  humming  and 
hustling  behind,  dense  and  dark  enough,  he  knew, 
to  blot  out  the  stars  at  his  back,  j-et  ever  skipping 
and  jerking  from  his  sight. 

A  hideous  check  came  to  the  race.  White  Fell 
swirled  about  and  leapt  to  the  right,  and  Christian, 
unprepared  for  so  prompt  a  lurch,  found  close  at 
his  feet  a  deep  pit  yawming,  and  his  own  impetus 
past  control.  But  he  snatched  at  her  as  he  bore 
past,  clasping  her  right  arm  with  his  one  whole 
hand,  and  the  two  swung  together  upon  the  brink. 

And  her  straining  away  in  self  preservation 
was  vigorous  enough  to  counterbalance  his 
headlong  impulse,  and  brought  them  reeling 
together  to  safety. 

Then,  before  he  was  verily  sure  that  the}-  were 
not  to  perish  so,  crashing  down,  he  saw  her 
gnashing  in  wild  pale  fury,  as  she  wrenched  to  be 
free ;  and  since  her  right  arm  was  in  his  grasp, 
used  her  axe  left-handed,  striking  back  at  him. 

The  blow  was  effectual  enough  even  so  ;  his 
right  arm  dropped  powerless,  gashed  and  with  the 
lesser  bone  broken  that  jarred  with  horrid  pain 
when  he  let  it  swing,  as  he  leaped  out  again,  and 
ran  to  recover  the  few  feet  she  had  gained  from 
his  pause  at  the  shock. 

The  near  escape  and  this  new  quick  pain  made 
again  every  faculty  alive  and  intense.  He  knew 
that  what  he  followed  was  most  surely  Death 
animate :  wounded  and  helpless,  he  was  utterly  at 
her  mercy  if  so  she  should  realize  and  take  action. 
Hopeless  to  avenge,  hopeless  to  save,  his  very 
despair  for  Sweyn  swept  him  on  to  follow  and 
follow  and  precede  the  kiss-doomed  to  death. 
Could  he  yet  fail  to  hunt  that  Thing  past  midnight, 
out  of  the  womanly  form,  alluring  and  treacherous, 
into  lasting  restraint  of  the  bestial,  which  was  the 
last  shred  of  hope  left  from  the  confident  purpose 
of  the  outset  ? 


"  Sweyn — Sweyn — oh,  Sweyn  I  "  He  thought  he 
was  praying,  though  his  heart  wrung  out  nothing 
but  this  :   **  Sweyn — Swe^m — oh,  Sweyn  !  " 

The  last  hour  from  midnight  had  lost  half  its 
quarters,  and  the  stars  went  lifting  up  the  great 
minutes,  and  again  his  greatening  heart,  and  his 
shrinking  brain,  and  the  sickening  agony  that 
swung  at  either  side,  conspired  to  appal  the  will 
that  had  onl}^  seeming  empire  over  his  feet. 

Now  White  Fell's  body  was  so  closely  enveloped 
that  not  a  lap  nor  an  edge  flew  free.  She  stretched 
forward  strangely  aslant,  leaning  from  the  upright 
poise  of  a  runner.  She  cleared  the  ground  at  times 
by  Pbng  bounds,  gaining  an  increase  of  speed  that 
Christian  agonized  to  equal. 

Because  the  stars  pointed  that  the  end  was 
nearing,  the  black  brood  came  behind  again,  and 
followed  noising.  Ah !  if  they  could  but  be  kept  quiet 
and  still,  nor  slip  their  usual  harmless  masks  to 
encourage  with  their  interest  the  last  speed  of  their 
most  deadly  congener.  What  shape  had  they  ? 
Should  he  ever  know  ?  If  it  were  not  that  he 
was  bound  to  compel  the  Fell  Thing  that  ran 
before  him  into  her  truer  form,  he  might  face  about 
and  follow  them.  No — no — not  so  ;  if  he  might  do 
anj'thing  but  what  he  did — race,  race,  and  racing 
bear  this  agony — he  would  just  stand  still  and  die, 
to  be  quit  of  the  pain  of  breathing. 

He  grew  bewildered,  uncertain  of  his  own 
identity,  doubting  of  his  own  true  form.  He  could 
not  be  really  a  man,  no  more  than  that  running 
Thing  was  really  a  woman  ;  his  real  form  was  only 
hidden  under  embodiment  of  a  man,  but  what  it 
was  he  did  not  know.  And  Sweyn's  real  form  he 
did  not  know.  Sweyn  lay  fallen  at  his  feet,  where 
he  had  struck  him  down — his  own  brother — he  : 
he  stumbled  over  him  and  had  to  overleap  him  and 
race  harder  because  she  who  had  kissed  Sweyn 
leapt  so  fast.     "  Sweyn — Sweyn — oh,  Sweyn  !  " 

Why  did  ^the  stars  stop  to  shudder  ?  Midnight 
else  had  surely  come  ! 

The  leaning,  leaping  Thing  looked  back  at  him 
a  wild,  fierce  look,  and  laughed  in  savage  scorn 
and  triumph.  He  saw  in  a  flash  wh}',  for  within 
a  time  measurable  by  seconds  she  would  have 
escaped  him  utter!}-.  As  the  land  lay,  a  slope  of 
ice  sunk  on  the  one  hand  ;  on  the  other  hand  a 
steep  rose,  shouldering  foi-wards  ;  between  the  two 
w-as  space  for  a  foot  to  be  planted,  but  none  for  a 
body  to  stand  ;  yet  a  juniper  bough,  thrusting  out. 


He  snatched  at  her  as  he  bore  past,  clasping  her  right  arm  with  his  one  whole  hand. 
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gave  a  handhold  secure  enough  for  one  with  a 
resolute  grasp  to  swing  past  the  perilous  place,  and 
pass  on  safe. 

Though  the  first  seconds  of  the  last  moment 
were  going,  she  dared  to  flash  back  a  wicked  look, 
and  laugh  at  the  pursuer  who  was  impotent  to 
grasp. 

The  crisis  struck  convulsive  life  into  his  last 
supreme  eftort ;  his  will  surged  up  indomitable, 
his  speed  proved  matchless  yet.  He  leapt  with  a 
rush,  passed  her  before  her  laugh  had  time  to  go 
out,  and  turned  short,  barring  the  way,  and  braced 
to  withstand  her. 

She  came  hurling  desperate,  with  a  feint  to  the 
right  hand,  and  then  launched  herself  upon  him 
with  a  spring  like  a  wild  beast  when  it  leaps  to 
kill.  And  he,  with  one  strong  arm  and  a  hand 
that  could  not  hold,  with  one  strong  hand  and  an 
arm  that  could  not  guide  and  sustain,  he  caught 
and  held  her  even  so.  And  they  fell  together. 
And  because  he  felt  his  whole  arm  slipping  and 
his  whole  hand  loosing,  to  slack  the  dreadful  agony 
of  the  wrenched  bone  above,  he  caught  and  held 
with  his  teeth  the  tunic  at  her  knee,  as  she 
struggled  up  and  wrung  off  his  hands  to  overleap 
him  victorious. 

Like  lightning  she  snatched  her  axe,  and  struck 
him  on  the  neck  —  deep  —  once  —  twice  —  his 
life-blood  gushed  out  staining  her  feet. 

The  stars  touched  midnight. 

The  death  scream  he  heard  was  not  his,  for  his 
set  teeth  had  hardly  yet  relaxed  when  it  rang  out. 
And  the  dreadful  cry  began  with  a  woman's  shriek, 
and  changed  and  ended  as  the  yell  of  a  beast. 
And  before  the  final  blank  overtook  his  dying  eyes, 
he  saw  that  She  gave  place  to  It  ;  he  saw  more, 
that  Life  gave  place  to  Death — causelessly — 
incomprehensibly. 

For  he  did  not  dream  that  no  holy-water  could 
be  more  holy,  more  potent  to  destroy  an  evil  thing 
than  the  life-blood  of  a  pure  heart  poured  out  for 
another  in  free  willing  devotion. 

His  own  true  hidden  reality  that  he  had  desired  to 
know  grew  palpable,  recognisable.  It  seemed  to  him 
just  this:  a  great  glad  abounding  hope  that  he  had 
saved  his  brother  ;  too  expansive  to  be  contained 
by  the  limited  form  of  a  sole  man,  it  yearned  for 
a  new  embodiment  infinite  as  the  stars. 

What  did  it  matter  to  that  true  reality  that  the 
man's  brain   shrank,   shrank,   till  it  was  nothing  ; 


that  the  man's  body  could  not  retain  the  huge  pain 
of  his  heart,  and  heaved  it  out  through  the  red 
exit  riven  at  the  neck  ;  that  the  black  noise  came 
again  hurtling  from  behind,  reinforced  by  that 
dissolved  shape,  and  blotted  out  for  ever  the  man's 
sight,  hearing,  sense  ? 


In  the  early  grey  of  day  Sweyn  chanced  upon 
the  footprints  of  a  man — of  a  runner,  as  he  saw  by 
the  shifted  snow ;  and  the  direction  they  had 
taken  aroused  curiosity,  since  a  little  further  their 
line  must  be  crossed  by  the  edge  of  a  sheer  height.  M 
He  turned  to  trace  them.    And  so  doing,  the  length  »! 

of  the  stride  struck  his  attention — a  stride  long  as 
his  own  if  he  ran.  He  knew  he  was  following 
Christian. 

In  his  anger  he  had  hardened  himself  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  night-long  absence  of  his  brother; 
but  now,  seeing  where  the  footsteps  went,  he  was 
seized  with  compunction  and  dread.  He  had 
failed  to  give  thought  and  care  to  his  poor  frantic 
twin,  who  might — was  it  possible  ? — have  rushed 
to  a  frantic  death. 

His  heart  stood  still  when  he  came  to  the  place 
where  the  leap  had  been  taken.  A  piled  edge  of 
snow  had  fallen  too,  and  nothing  but  snow  lay 
below  when  he  peered.  Along  the  upper  edge  he 
ran  for  a  furlong,  till  he  came  to  a  dip  where  he 
could  slip  and  climb  down,  and  then  back  again  on 
the  lower  level  to  the  pile  of  fallen  snow.  There 
he  saw  that  the  vigorous  running  had  started 
afresh. 

He  stood  pondering  ;  vexed  that  any  man  should 
have  taken  that  leap  where  he  had  not  ventured  to 
follow ;  vexed  that  he  had  been  beguiled  to  such 
painful  emotions  ;  guessing  vainly  at  Christian's 
object  in  this  mad  freak.  He  began  sauntering 
along,  half  unconsciously  following  his  brother's 
track  ;  and  so  in  a  w^hile  he  came  to  the  place 
where  the  footprints  were  doubled. 

Small  prints  were  these  others,  small  as  a 
woman's,  though  the  pace  from  one  to  another  was 
longer  than  that  which  the  skirts  of  women  allow. 

Did  not  White  Fell  tread  so  ? 

A  dreadful  guess  appalled  him — so  dreadful 
that  he  recoiled  from  belief.  Yet  his  face  grew 
ashy  white,  and  he  gasped  to  fetch  back  motion  to 
his  checked  heart.  Unbelievable  ?  Closer  attention 
showed  how  the  smaller  footfall  had  altered  for 
greater    speed,    striking    into    the    snow    with   a 
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deeper  onset  and  a  lighter  pressure  on  the  heels. 
Unbelievable  ?  Could  any  woman  but  White  Fell 
run  so  ?  Could  any  man  but  Christian  run  so  ? 
The  guess  became  a  certainty.  He  was  following 
where  alone  in  the  dark  night  White  Fell  had  fled 
from  Christian  pursuing. 

Such  villainy  set  heart  and  brain  on  fire  with 
rage  and  indignation — such  villainy  in  his  own 
brother,  till  lately  love- worthy,  praiseworthy,  though 
a  fool  for  meekness.  He  would  kill  Christian ;  had 
he  lives  as  many  as  the  footprints  he  had  trodden, 
vengeance  should  demand  them  all.  In  a  tempest 
of  murderous  hate  he  followed  on  in  haste,  for  the 
track  was  plain  enough,  starting  with  such  a  burst 
of  speed  as  could  not  be  maintained,  but  brought 
him  back  soon  to  a  plod  for  the  spent,  sobbing 
breath  to  be  regulated.  He  cursed  Christian  aloud 
and  called  White  Fell's  name  on  high  in  a  frenzied 
expense  of  passion.  His  grief  itself  was  a  rage, 
being  such  an  intolerable  anguish  of  pity  and  shame 
at  the  thought  of  his  love,  White  Fell,  who  had 
parted  from  his  kiss  free  and  radiant,  to  be  hounded 
straightway  by  his  brother,  mad  with  jealousy, 
fleeing  for  more  than  life  while  her  lover  was 
housed  at  his  ease.  If  he  had  but  known,  he 
raved,  in  impotent  rebellion  at  the  cruelty  of 
events,  if  he  had  but  known  that  his  strength 
and  love  might  have  availed  in  her  defence ; 
now  the  only  service  to  her  that  he  could  render 
was  to  kill  Christain. 

As  a  woman  he  knew  she  was  matchless  in  speed, 
matchless  in  strength  ;  but  Christian  was  matchless 
\  in  speed  among  men,  nor  easily  to  be  matched  in 
strength.  Brave  and  swift  and  strong  though  she 
were,  what  chance  had  she  against  a  man  of  his 
strength  and  inches,  frantic  too,  and  intent  on 
horrid  revenge  against  his  brother,  his  successful 
rival  ? 

Mile  after  mile  he  followed  with  a  bursting  heart ; 
more  piteous,  more  tragic,  seemed  the  case  at  this 
evidence  of  White  Fell's  splendid  supremacy, 
holding  her  own  so  long  against  Christian's  famous 
speed.  So  long,  so  long  that  his  love  and 
admiration  grew  more  and  more  boundless,  and 
his  grief  and  indignation  therewith  also.  Whenever 
the  track  lay  clear  he  ran,  with  such  reckless 
prodigality  of  strength,  that  it  was  soon  spent,  and 
he  dragged  on  heavily,  till,  sometimes  on  the  ice  of 
a  mere,  sometimes  on  a  windswept  place,  all  signs 
were  lost ;  but,  so  undeviating  had  been  their  line 


that  a  course  straight  on,  and  then  short  questing 
to  either  hand,  recovered  them  again. 

Hour  after  hour  had  gone  by  through  more  than 
half  that  winter  day,  before  ever  he  came  to  the 
place  where  the  trampled  snow  showed  that  a 
scurry  of  feet  had  come — and  gone !  Wolves' 
feet — and  gone  most  amazingly  !  Only  a  little 
beyond  he  came  to  the  lopped  point  of  Christian's 
bear-spear — further  on  he  would  see  where  the 
remnant  of  the  useless  shaft  had  been  dropped. 
The  snow  here  was  dashed  with  blood,  and  the 
footsteps  of  the  two  had  fallen  closer  together.  Some 
hoarse  sound  of  exultation  came  from  him  that 
might  have  been  a  laugh  had  breath  sufficed. 
"  Oh,  White  Fell,  my  poor  brave  love !  Well 
struck  !"  he  groaned,  torn  by  his  pity  and  great 
admiration,  as  he  guessed  surely  how  she  had 
turned  and  dealt  a  blow. 

The  sight  of  the  blood  inflamed  him  as  it  might 
a  beast  that  ravens.  He  grew  mad  with  a  desire 
to  once  again  have  Christian  by  the  throat,  not  to 
loose  this  time  till  he  had  crushed  out  his  life 
— or  beat  out  his  life — or  stabbed  out  his  life — 
or  all  these,  and  torn  him  piecemeal  likewise — 
and  ah  !  then,  not  till  then,  bleed  his  heart  with 
weeping,  like  a  child,  like  a  girl,  over  the  piteous 
fate  of  his  poor  lost  love. 

On — on — on — through  the  aching  time,  toiling 
and  straining  in  the  track  of  those  two  superb 
runners,  aware  of  the  marvel  of  their  endurance, 
but  unaware  of  the  marvel  of  their  speed,  that,  in 
the  three  hours  before  midnight  had  overpassed 
all  that  vast  distance  that  he  could  only  traverse 
from  twilight  to  twilight.  For  clear  daylight  was 
passing  when  he  came  to  the  edge  of  an  old 
marlpit,  and  saw  how  the  two  who  had  gone 
before  had  stamped  and  trampled  together  in 
desperate  peril  on  the  verge.  And  here  fresh 
blood  stains  spoke  to  him  of  a  valiant  defence 
against  his  infamous  brother ;  and  he  followed 
where  the  blood  had  dripped  till  the  cold  had 
staunched  its  flow,  taking  a  savage  gratification 
from  this  evidence  that  Christian  had  been  gashed 
deeply,  maddening  afresh  with  desire  to  do  likewise 
more  excellently  and  so  slake  his  murderous  hate. 
And  he  began  to  know  that  through  all  his  despair 
he  had  entertained  a  germ  of  hope,  that  grew 
apace,  rained  upon  by  his  brother's  blood. 

He  strove  on  as  best  he  might,  wrung  now  by 
an  access   of  hope — now  of  despair,   in  agony  to 


So  living-  and  dead  went  back  along  the  track. 
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reach  the  end,  however  terrible,  sick  with  the 
aching  of  the  toiled  miles  that  deferred  it. 

And  the  light  went  lingering  out  of  the  sk}-, 
giving  place  to  uncertain  stars. 

He  came  to  the  finish. 

Two  bodies  lay  in  a  narrow  place.  Christian's 
was  one,  but  the  other  beyond  not  White  Fell's. 
There  where  the  footsteps  ended  lay  a  great  white 
wolf. 

At  the  sight  Sweyn's  strength  was  blasted  ; 
bod}'  and  soul  he  was  struck  down  grovelling. 

The  stars  had  grown  sure  and  intense  before  he 
stirred  from  where  he  had  dropped  prone.  Ver^' 
feebly  he  crawled  to  his  dead  brother,  and  laid  his 
hands  upon  him,  and  crouched  so,  afraid  to  look  or 
stir  further. 


breast,  he  tried  to  face  the  Thing  that  \z.y  beyond. 
The  sight  set  his  limbs  in  a  palsy  with  horror  and 
dread.  His  senses  had  failed  and  fainted  in  utter 
cowardice,  but  for  the  strength  that  came  from 
holding  dead  Christian  in  his  arms,  enabling  him 
to  compel  his  eyes  to  endure  the  sight,  and  take 
into  the  brain  the  complete  aspect  of  the  Thing. 
No  wound — only  blood  stains  on  the  feet.  The 
great  grim  jaws  had  a  savage  grin,  though  dead-stiff. 
And  his  kiss — he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
turned  away,  nor  ever  looked  again. 

And  the  dead  man  in  his  arms,  knowing  the  full 
horror,  had  followed  and  faced  it  for  his  sake  ;  had 
suffered  agony  and  death  for  his  sake;  in  the  neck 
was  the  deep  death  gash,  one  arm  and  both  hands 
were  dark  with  frozen  blood,  for  his  sake  !      Dead 


Cold — stiff — rhours  dead.  Yet  the  dead  bod}' 
was  his  only  shelter  and  stay  in  that  most  dreadful 
hour.  His  soul,  stripped,  bare  of-  all  sceptic 
comfort,  cowered,  shivering,  naked,  abject,  and  the 
living  clung  to  the  dead  out  of  piteous  need  for 
grace  from  the  soul  that  had  passed  away. 

He  rose  to  his  knees,  lifting  the  body.  Christian 
had  fallen  face  forward  in  the  snow,  with  his  arms 
flung  up  and  wide,  and  so  had  the  frost  made  him 
rigid :  strange,  ghastly,  unj'ielding  to  Sweyn 
lifting,  so  that  he  laid  him  down  again  and 
crouched  above,  vdth  his  arms  fast  round  him  and 
a  low  heart- wrung  groan. 

When  at  last  he  found  force  to  raise  his  brother's 
body  and  gather  it  in  his  arms,  tight  clasped  to  his 


he  knew  him — as  in  life  he  had  not  known  him — 
to  give  the  right  meed  of  love  and  worship. 
Because  the  outward  man  lacked  perfection  and 
strength  equal  to  his,  he  had  taken  the  love  and 
worship  of  that  great  pure  heart  as  his  due  ;  he, 
so  unworthy  in  the  inner  reality,  so  mean, 
so  despicable,  callous  and  contemptuous  towards 
the  brother  who  had  laid  down  life  to  save 
him.  He  longed  for  utter  annihilation,  that  so 
he  might  lose  the  agony  of  knowing  himself 
so  unworthy  such  perfect  love.  The  frozen  calm 
of  death  on  the  face  appalled  him.  He  dared 
not  touch  it  with  lips  that  had  cursed  so  lately  ; 
with  lips  fouled  by  kiss  of  the  Horror  that  had 
been  Death. 
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He  struggled  to  his  feet,  still  clasping  Christian. 
The  dead  man  stood  upright  within  his  arm,  frozen 
rigid.  The  eyes  were  not  quite  closed ;  the  head 
had  stiffened,  bowed  slightly  to  one  side ;  the 
arms  stayed  straight  and  wide.  It  w-as  the  figure 
of  one  crucified,  the  bloodstained  hands  also 
conforming. 

So  living  and  dead  went  back  along  the  track, 
that  one  had  passed  in  the  deepest  passion  of  love, 
and  one  in  the  deepest  passion  of  hate.  All  that 
night  Sweyn  toiled  through  the  snow,  bearing  the 
weight  of  dead  Christian,  treading  back  along  the 


steps  he  before  had  trodden  when  he  was  wronging 
with  vilest  thoughts,  and  cursing  with  murderous 
hate,  the  brother  who  all  the  w^hile  lay  dead  for  his 
sake. 

Cold,  silence,  darkness  encompassed  the  strong 
man  bowed  with  the  dolorous  burden  ;  and  yet  he 
knew  surely  that  that  night  he  entered  hell,  and 
trod  hell-fire  along  the  homeward  road,  and  endured 
through  it  only  because  Christian  was  with  him. 
And  he  knew  surely  that  to  him  Christian  had  been 
as  Christ,  and  had  suffered  and  died  to  save  him 
from  his  sins. 
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Told  to  a  Pet  Lamb. 


*^  T  TP,   up  the  long  stair  to  the  nursery  flat, 

The  little  grey  miller  flits,  light  as  a  Bat, 
Drowsy  poppies  nid-nod  round  his  dusty  white  hat. 


"  A  sackful  of  sweet  sleepy  dust  he  brings ; 
Just  one  pinch — no  more — at  each  child  he  flings  ; 
Hey  presto!  eyes  shut  as  with  magic  springs. 

"  He  makes  no  distinction  'twnxt  lambs  black  or  white. 
'  Pink  dreams  to  you  all  ! '  cries  the  good  little  sprite — 
Then  he  hies  on  his  rounds  through  the  big  black  night." 


"  Does  the  miller  not  come  to  the  old  ones  too?" 
"  Well,   sometimes  he  doesn't  the  whole  night  through, 
When  he's  spent  all  his  dust  on  pet  lambs  like  you  ? " 

"Then  where  is  his  mill?"     "Ah!  Ihat  nobody  knows; 
But  sure  as  dawn  breaks,   when  the  red  cock  crows, 
There,   to  gried  his  sack  full  the  good  grey  miller  goes." 


C.  J.  M.  B. 


CUPID'S     CUNNING 

A  Comedietta  in  Two  Acts. 
Frederick  Langbridge. 


Mr.  Topham,  a  Retired  Merchant. 

Charles  Wren,  in  love  with  Dolly. 

Hon.  George  Smudge,  ) 

„  _  C  Two  E.xqinsites. 

Captain    Iinkler,  J 


Lounge,  a  Footman. 

Dolly,  Mr.   Topham's  Daughter. 

Mrs.  Obadiah  Blossom,  Mr.   Topham  s  Sister. 

Haymakers,  Highwaymen. 

Period,  about   1780. 


Costumes  : 
Mr.  Topham. — Brown  velvet  suit,  small  wig. 
Charles  Wren. — Powdered  wig,  black  velvet  coat  and  breeches,  and  gold  embroidered  waistcoat.     Second  suit  :   Red 

curly  wig,  smock,  gray  stockings,  billycock  hat,  a  thick  stick.     Third  suit :   Same  as  Lounge's. 
Hon.  George    Smudge. — Powdered  wig,    claret-coloured  cloth  coat,  pink  silk   breeches,    flowered    court    waistcoat, 

chapeau  bras. 
Captain  Tinkler. — Powdered  wig,  pale  blue  cloth  coat  trimmed  with  silver,  white  satin  waistcoat,  white  silk  breeches, 

chapeau  bras. 
Lounge. — Green  livery,  trimmed  with  worsted  lace. 
Dolly. — White  satin  round  dress,  rose  petticoat,  ruffles,  frizzled  and  powdered  head-dress.     In   Second   Act  :    Hat   with 

feathers  and  saque. 
Mrs.  Obadiah  Blossom. — Bright  blue  brocaded  satin   dress,  yellow    petticoat,   exaggerated   hoop,   ruffles,  towering 

head-dress,  with  ostrich  feathers,  large  fan. 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

A  handsomely-furnished  drawing-room .  Mr.  Topham 
discovered  seated  in  elbow-chair. 

Mr.  Topham.  Such  a  Time  as  I  have  had  I 
Worry  is  wearing  me  to  a  shadow.  Slaves,  indeed ! 
The  slave,  like  somebody  else,  is  not  so  black  as 
he  is  painted.  He  is  the  white  master  of  a  London 
house.  All  this  afternoon  have  I  been  scheming 
for  a  snooze,  and  all  the  plagues  and  puppies  in 
Christendom  seem  to  be  in  conspirac}'  to  prevent 
it.  At  last  there  is  a  blessed  lull.  \^Lies  back  in 
chair,  covering  his  head  with  a  silk  handkerchief  ~\ 
Softly  come,  O  drowsy  god.  \Iinock  heard ?[  Well, 
what  is  it  now  ? 

Enter  Lounge. 

Lounge.  With  great  deference,  sir,  I  have  the 
honour  to  place  my  resignation  in  your  hands. 

Mr.  T.  Well,  Lounge,  if  you  are  resigned,  so 
am  L 

Lounge.  I  am  not  aware,  sir,  as  the  tums  on 
which  we  have  stood  has  been  suffishingly  fermiliar 
to  justify'  the  homission  of  the  usual  prefix,  Mister, 
if  you  please. 


Mr.  T.  Might  I — without  forgetting  my  place, 
Mr.  Lounge — venture  to  ask  what  arrangement  in 
my  humble  establishment  has  the  misfortune  to 
incur  Mr.  Lounge's  disapproval  ? 

Lounge.  Time  will  not  suffice  to  enumerate 
more  than  the  principal  'eads.  No.  i  is  the 
suciety.  I  have  not  been  in  the  "abit  of  meeting 
hossifers  in  marching  regiments  on  tums  of 
hequalit}-. 

Mr.  T.  No,  I  should  say  not. 

Lounge.  I  hobserve  the  hirony  of  the  illusion, 
and  I  let  it  pass,  as  hunworthy  of  my  notice.  The 
second  'ead  is  the  mennoo. 

Mr.  T.  The  men — what  ? 

Lounge.  The  mennoo  —  rendered  into  the 
vernicular,  the  bill  of  fare.  For  two  days  the 
harea  has  been  habsolutely  destitoot  of  hontries, 
and  yesterday  the  Buggundy  was  corked. 

Mr.  T.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  ;  I  have  a 
strong  suspicion  that  a  good  deal  of  my  wine  has 
been  un-corked.  Is  this  the  entire  head  and  front 
of  my  offending  ?  I  hope  that  you  have  nothing 
against  my  morals  ?  You  will  not  decline  to  give 
me  a  character  ? 
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Lounge.  Well,  I  have  no  wish  to  bear  'ard  upon 
you.  On  the  'ole,  3'ou  hacts  hup  to  your  lights — 
such  as  they  is.  No,  you  may  refer  happlicants 
to  me. 

Mr.  T.  You  are  too  good — too  forbearing.  Mr. 
Lounge,  your  generosity  unmans  me. 

Lounge.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  We  will  now 
close  the  conference  [with  a  wave  of  the  hand  and 
a  bow].     It  is  this  day  month.  [Turns  to  go. 

Mr.  T.  [bouncing  out  0/ his  chair].  You  impudent 
scoundrel  !  It  is  this  minute.  Get  out  of  the 
house. 

Lounge  [facing  half  round].  I  beg  your 
parding  ? 

Mr.  T.  [stamping  up  to  him].  Go  through  the 
door,  before  you  go  through  the  window. 

Lounge  [walking  away].  Mr.  Topham,  is  this 
good  form  ? 

Mr.  T.  Yes  [following  him  up],  and  I  believe 
this  is  yours.  [Kicks  him. 

Lounge.  Oh  'evings  !  a  pussonal  attack  !  The 
barbarian  !     You  shall  give  me  satisfaction. 

Mr.  T.  There  it  is.  [Kicks  him  again. 

Lounge.  Oh  !  [Exit. 

Mr.  T.  [gesticulating,  and  pacing  excitedly  to  and 
fro].  The  scoundrel,  the  villain,  the  outrageous 
rascal !  I  am  glad  I  kept  my  temper,  however. 
Well,  he  is  dismissed  from  my  service.  I  dismiss 
him  from  my  thoughts.  Now  for  the  drowsy  god 
once  more.  [Reseats  himself  putting  his  feet  up.] 
I  am  positively  dying  for  just  forty  winks. 

[Adjusts  handkerchief  again. 

Enter  D0II3',  leading  Charles  Wren  by  the  hand. 

Mr.  T.  What  on  earth  is  it  now  ? 

[Pulls  off  handkerchief  and  sits  up. 

Dolly  [dropping  on  her  knees,  and  niQtioning 
Charles  to  do  the  same].  If  you  would  only  let  us 
this  once,  dear  sir,  we  will  promise  never  to  ask 
you  again.  And  he  is  one  of  the  best  3'oung  men 
that  ever  lived — are  3^ou  not,  Charlie  ? 

Charles.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  But 
if  j^ou  would  consent,  sir,  we  should  be  vastly 
obliged. 

Dolly.  He  is  going  to  consent ! — it  is  all  right, 
Charlie  !  I  see  it  in  his  e^-es  !  He  is  the  dearest 
old  father  on  earth  ! 

Mr.  T.  Am  I  now  ?  [Getting  up  and  -walking 
about.]     Dolly,  Charles,  it  will  not  do. 

[Charles  aiid  Dolly  rise. 

Dolly.  There  !       Did  I  not  tell  you  so  ?      Did  I 


not  warn  you  what  a  strong  heart  he  had  ?  He  is 
going  to  tear  us  apart,  Charlie  !  [Clings  to  him.] 
Oh,  if  I  had  only  known  how  he  would  turn  out,  I 
would  never  have  had  him  for  my  papa. 

[Begins  to  cry. 

Mr.  T.  If  I  had  only  known  what  a  little  fool 
you  would  turn  out,  I  w^ould  never  have  had  you 
for  my  daughter.  [Takes  a  turn. 

Dolly.  Oh,  I  could  not  have  believed — 

Mr.  T,  [turning  round  and  standing  still].  Now 
hold  your  ridiculous  little  tongue,  and  let  me  get  a 
word  in.  Charles,  you  are  a  very  tolerable  soil  of 
young  fellow,  as  young  fellows  go  now — 

Charles.  I  am  very  fond  of  Dolly,  sir.  I  would 
tr}^  hard  to  make  her  happy. 

]\Ir.  T.  I  am  sure  you  would,  my  boy.  But 
supposing  I  let  you  take  Doll,  you  would  have  to 
set  up  a  Doll's-house,  I  imagine  ?  Well  now,  may 
I  ask  3'ou  how  you  propose — 

Dolly.  How  you  propose  !  Do  not  tell  him, 
Charlie. 

Mr.  T.  How  you  propose  to  support  your 
establishment  ? 

Charles.  We  should  start  in  a  very  small  way, 
of  course. 

Dolly.   We  should  live  very  plainly. 

Mr.  T.  But  I  do  not  see  very  plainly  how  you 
are  going  to  live.  Come  now,  I  will  ask  you  a 
plain  question  [laying  his  hand  on  Charles's 
shoulder].     Can  you  keep  yourself? 

Charles.  Well,  sir,  I  have  a  few  bills  for — 

Mr.  T.  But  you  cannot  live  by  bills,  unless  you 
take  to  sticking  them.  You  cannot  keep  yourself, 
and  so  you  propose  to  solve  the  difficulty  by 
keeping  a  wife.     Is  that  it  ? 

Dolly.  Why,  sir,  everybody  knows  that  two  can 
live  much  more  cheaply  than  one ;  and  I  should 
be  extremel}'  economical,  I  should  look  at  every 
penny. 

Mr.  T.  No  doubt  you  would — if  ever  you  got 
the  chance. 

Dolly.  I  am  learning  all  about  housekeeping  ; 
I  have  got  receipts  from  the  cook 

Mr.  T.  That  is  more  than  3'ou  would  ever  get 
from  the  butcher.  No,  Charles,  my  boy ;  lounges 
and  loaves  have  to  be  provided — and  lounging  and 
loafing  will  not  do  it.  [Takes  a  short  turn  again.] 
I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  Charles 

Dolly.  No,  sir,  because  you  have  said  everything 
3'ou  can  think  of  already. 
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Mr.  T.  Except  that  he  is  the  idlest  young  rascal 
that  ever  lived.  I  am  a  hard-working  man,  and  I 
will  never  permit  my  daughter  to  become  the  wife 
of  a  man  who  puts  his  hands  in  his  pockets — and 
nothing  else. 

Charles.  I  know  that  I  have  been  a  sadly  lazy 
fellow  ;  but  if  you  would  let  me  have  Dolly,  sir,  I 
should  have  an  object  to  work  for. 

Mr.  T.  No,  my  boy,  you  must  turn  it  round — 
work  first,  Dolly  afterwards. 

Dolly.  Why,  father,  you  have  a  vast  amount  of 
money.     Why  cannot  you  give  us  a  cheque  ? 

Mr.  T.  That  is  precisely  what  I  want  to  do. 
My  move  is  a  temporary  check-mate.  Now  come, 
I  do  not  want  to  be  hard  upon  you.  Show  me, 
Charles,  a  ten-pound  note,  honestly  earned,  within 
three  months,  and  I  will  say,  "  Bless  ye,  my 
children." 

Charles.  Good-bye,  my  own  Dolly.  Keep  your 
dear  little  heart  up. 

Dolly.  Only  ten  pounds,  Charles.  Could  not 
you  pick  a  pocket  ? 

Charles.  I  think  I  could,  dear ;  but  I  doubt  if 
that  would  be  honest  earnings. 

Dolly.  Alas !  you  are  right  ;  and  yet  I  see  no 
other  way. 

Charles.  I  have  the  will,  dearest  ;  trust  Love 
to  find  the  way.  \^Exit  Charles. 

Mr.  T.  \re-seating  himself\  Now,  Dolly,  be  off 
with  you.  I  am  not  to  be  disturbed  again  on  any 
account  whatever.  [Dolly  moves  awayl\  Stop.  If 
the  house  is  shaken  down  by  an  earthquake,  you 
may  let  me  know.  Stop  again.  Sing  me  a  nice 
little  song,  as  a  bait  to  catch  those  forty  winks. 

Dolly  [seating  herself  ^    What  shall  I  sing,  sir  ? 

Mr.  T.  Something  soft,  child,  with  poppies  and 
mandragora  in  it,  and  all  the  drowsy  what-d'ye-call- 
'ems.     [Covers  his  head  with  his  handkerchief  again. 

[Song,  Dolly.] 

Dolly  [rising  and  stealing  on  tip-toe  towards  him]. 
He  is  as  sound  as  a  top.  [Mr.  Topham  snores.] 
Oh,  /  could  not  snoi-e,  with  two  parted  lovers 
sitting  together  on  my  conscience.  [Rap  heard. 

Mr.  T.  [throwing  his  handkerchief  on  the  floor\ 
In  the  name  of  all  the  Furies,  what  is  it  now  ? 
Come  in.  [Enter  Charles,  disgtused  as  a  cuitntiy 
bumpkin.]     Who  the  dickens  are  you  ? 

Charles.  I  be  a  respectable  young  man,  I  be. 
I  cooms  fro'  t'  coontry,  I  does. 


Mr.  T.  Then  why  d'ye  do  it  ? 

Charles.  I  be  a-coom  'boot  t'  pleace,  I  be.  I  be 
a  vara  respectable  young  mon.  I  be  very  'andy  on 
my  feet,  and  I  seen  a  deal  o*  loife. 

Mr.  T.  You  should  see  mighty  little  more  of  it,  if 
I  had  my  way.  Hanging  is  too  good  for  a  wretch 
who  murders  sleep. 

Charles.  I  never  murdered  nowt  but  bluebottles. 
I  wouldn't  hurt  a  floy. 

Mr.  T.  Let  me  see !  Where  have  I  met  those 
auburn  curls — that  classic  nose — that  mouth's 
delicate  chiselling. 

Charles.  I  ha'n't  been  a  chiselling  nobody. 
Doan't  go  for  to  rob  a  poor  young  mon  of  his 
charak-ter.  [Winks  at 'DoWy. 

Dolly  [aside].  He  is  a  most  extraordinary 
creature.   He  is  winking — surely  he  /s  winking  at  me. 

Mr.  T.  Hark  ye,  my  man.  Have  j^ou  ever  been 
in  a  place  before  ? 

Charles.  Oh,  I'se  been  in  lots  o'  pleaces.  I'se 
been  at  Great  Tibbie,  and  Little  Dowling.  Was 
ye  iver  theer  ? 

Dolly  [peering  forward].  |Oh,  heavens  !  it's 
Char — 

Mr.  T.    Eh  ?     What  ? 

[Charles  turns  round  to  Dolly  with  an 
agonised  gesture  of  appeal. 

Dolly.  It's  char — ming  weather  ! 

Charles.  It  be  foine  for  t'  wuts ;  howiver  the 
turnups  do  want  raa-in. 

Mr.  T.  Have  you  good  recommendations  ? 

Charles.  Noa  ;  but  I'se  gitten  six  pear  o'  wullen 
stockins,  and  two  fash'nable  new  smocks. 

Mr.  T.  The  fellow  is  a  born  fool.  He  would  be 
a  change  from  knaves,  anyhow. 

Charles.  I'd  sarve  'ee  faithful,  measter.  I  be  a 
vara  respectable  young  mon,  and  my  manners  is 
reckoned  beautiful  in  our  parts.      [Winks  at  Dolly. 

Mr.  T.  Confound  the  fellow,  how  he  squints  ! 
Have  you  got  a  character  ? 

Charles.  For  sartain  I  have — the  best  o' 
charakters. 

Mr.  T.   [holding  out  his  hand].  Where  is  it,  then? 

Charles.  Who}',  I'se  got  it  on,  in  coorse. 

Mr.  T.  Oh,  come,  come !  Have  you  a  letter  to 
show  me  ? 

Charles.  Oh,  ay;  I  ha's  for  sure.  Can  'ee 
ree'ad  wraitin'  ? 

[Mr.  Topham  comes  forward,  takes  letter, 
and  goes  up. 
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Dolly  \i-iimiing  up  to  Charles].  Oh  !  how  could 
you,  Char — 

Mr.  T.  [turning  quickly  round].       Eh  ?     What  ? 

Dolly.  Could  you  char  ?  I  mean,  could  j'our 
mother  char  ? 

Mr.  T.  Whj',  his  mother's  in  Yorkshire  ? 
[Reading]  "  A  young  man  of  pleasing  appearance  "' 
[looks  a/ Charles  and  shrugs],  "agreeable  manners  " 
[looks  again],  "  and  great  intelligence"  [looks  again]. 
"  I  can  confidently  recommend  him."  Well,  it 
seems  all  right.  [Coming  down  and  laying  his 
hand  on  Dollj^'s  shoulders.]  What  do  you  say, 
Dolly  ? 

Dolly.  I  think  he  will  do,  sir.  I  have  taken 
rather  a  fancy  to  the  young  man. 

Mr.  T.  Very  well,  then,  I  engage  you.  You 
can  begin  at  once. 

Charles  [touching  his  forelock].  TU  sarve  'ee 
faithful,  I  will.  I  say,  measter  [nudging  him]  ; 
what  aboot  f  wages  ? 

Mr.  T.  Twenty  pounds  a  year  and  a  suit  of 
liver}-. 

Charles.  Would  'ee  moind  giving  I  six  months 
in  advance  ? 

Mr.  T.  Not  such  a  fool  as  he  looks  !  He's  ■ 
getting  on — he'll  be  complaining  that  the 
Burgundy's  corked  in  a  week.  [To  Charles.]  No, 
m^-  friend.  Earn  your  wages  first.  Now,  I  turn 
you  over  to  your  young  mistress.  She  will  instruct 
you  in  your  new  duties.  [Goes  towards  door ;  the 
moment  his  back  is  turned  Charles  kisses  Dolly  with 
a  smack.]     Eh  ?     Did  you  speak  ? 

Dolly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  T.     Oh,  I  thought  somebody  whistled. 

[Exit  Mr.  Topham. 

Dolly  [taking  Charles's  hand].  Oh,  Charlie ! 
how  durst  3'ou !  You  are  certain  to  be  found 
out. 

Charles.  I  must  run  the  risk.  Faint  heart 
never  won  fair  lad}-.  Twenty  pounds  a  year, 
Dolly  !  I  must  have  made  twopence  towards  it 
already. 

SCENE  II. 

Charles  discovered,  dressed  in  livery,  showing  in  the 
Honourable    George    Smudge    and     Captain 
Tinkler. 
Ch.\rles.  What  neams  be  I  to  say,  measter  ? 
Hon.  George.  My   honest  fellow,    pra}-   respect 


the  sensibilities  of  refined   nerves.      [S/;//&5  into  a 
chair.]     Your  accent  shocks  me  inexpressibly. 

Capt.  Tinkler.  A  Goth  !  A  Vandal  !  He 
comes  from  that  overpoweringl}^  vulgar  place,  the 
country- ;  the  very  look  of  him  suggests  cows  and 
horrible  pigs.  [Sinks  into  a  chair.]  '^Measter/" 
[Fans  himself.]     He  said  Measter  ! 

Hon.  George.  It  has  turned  me  a  little  faint. 
Might  I  borrow  3-our  vinaigrette  ? 

[Capt.  Tinkler  hands  it. 

Ch.arles.  What  neams  be  I  to  sa}-,  j-oung  mon  ? 
If  3-e  be  a  agoin'  to  swound,  I'll  le-ave  'ee  to  't. 
I'se  got  summut  else  to  do  nor  cut  folkses' 
stay-leaces  ! 

Hon.  George  [faiidly].  Tell  him,  if  you  feel 
robust  enough  I  For  my  own  part,  I  am  dreadfully 
overcome. 

Capt.  T.  The  Honourable  George  Smudge  and 
Captain  Tinkler. 

Charles.  Garge  Who  ?  Spee-ak  oot,  mon,  if 
3-e  hasn't  lost  your  teeth. 

Hon.  George.  Oh,  I  shall  never  get  over  this  ! 
Say  "  two  gentlemen,"  fellow,  and  leave  us  to 
recover. 

Charles.  Shall  us  gie  un  a  douse  o'  watter  ? 
There  be  a  gey  foine  poomp  i'  t'  yard. 

Capt.  T.  Go  !  Go  I     In  the  name  of  mere}-,  go  ! 

[E.vil  Charles. 

Hon.  George.  I  must  apologize,  my  dear  sir,  for 
exposing  3-ou  to  these  dreadful  hardships.  But  I 
realh"  desire  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  young 
lad}-.  Captain  Tinkler's  approval  is  the  hall-mark 
of  beauty. 

Capt.  T.  I  protest  you  flatter  me  vastl}-,  though 
I  might,  perhaps,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Hon.  George  Smudge,  pretend  to  some  little 
discernment. 

Hon.  George.  The  father  is,  I  imagine — [lifting 
his  hands] — oh,  shocking,  positivel}"  shocking  I 
Money,  I  believe,  made  in  trade.  A  clod,  a  boor. 
An  utter  vulgarian.  [Enter  Mr.  Topham.]  Your 
most  humble,  obedient  servant,  sir.  [Rises  and 
bows.]  May  I  have  the  honour  of  introducing 
my  particular  friend.  Captain  Tinkler,  to  the 
distinguished  notice  of  the  refined,  the  elegant,  the 
accomplished  Mr.  Topham  ! 

Mr.  T.  I  am  proud  to  see  you,  sir.  [Aside]  My 
forty  winks  shattered  into  as  many  pieces. 

Capt.  T.  Oh,  no,  sir  !  the  condescension  is 
3-ours.     The  pride  is  all  mine. 
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\_A  general  round  of  bows.     Mr.  Topham 
motions  than  to  seats. 

Mr.  T.  What  news  in  the  fashionable  world, 
Mr.  Smudge  ? 

Hon.  George.  Nothing  new,  sir ;  absolutely 
nothing.  For  the  last  few  days  we  have  been 
recovering  from  the  results  of  immoderate  laughter. 

Mr.  T.  Oh,  indeed.  Might  I  ask  what  was  the 
occasion  of  such  exhausting  merriment  ? 

Hon.  George.  My  Lord  Toity  carried  Captain 
Tinkler  and  me  to  the  Ridotto.  It  was  monstrous 
dull  and  depressing,  until  a  most  extraordinary 
creature  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

Capt.  T.  Most  extraordinary,  indeed.  [^Both 
produce  their  hankerchiefs,  and  laugJi?^  The  widow, 
I  believe,  of  a  certain  Indian  magnate. 

Hon.  George,  Her  dress  beggars  description. 
She  had  the  effect  of  a  huge  macaw. 

Capt.  T.  And  her  voice  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  her  plumage. 

Hon.  George.  She  flounced  about  in  her 
rainbow-coloured  silks,  and  laughed — 

Capt.  T.  No,  screeched — 

Mr.  T.  And  who  was  this  remarkable  apparition  ? 

Capt.  T.  A  Mrs.  Obadiah  Blossom.  I  wish,  sir, 
that  I  could  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  her. 

Mr.  T.  Indeed,  sir,  I  think  I  have  a  pretty  good 
idea.     The  lady  is  my  only  sister. 

\The  two  gentlemen  fall  back  in  their  chairs. 

Enter  Charles.   • 

Charles.  Mrs.  Obadiah  Blossom. 

[Charles  stays  in  room,  arraifging  table  for  tea. 

Enter  Mrs.  Blossom. 

Mr.  T.  And  how  is  the  world  using  you,  sister  ? 
[Leads  her  forward.^  These  gentlemen  were  just 
talking  of  you. 

Mrs.  Blossom  [shakes  her  fan.]  Ah  !  what  was 
they  saying  ?  No  good,  I'll  wager  ;  the  gentlemen 
are  so  mighty  empirical.  Well,  Captain  Tinkler ! 
And  how  did  you  like  my  costume  t'other  night  ? 

Capt.  T.  Madam,  it  would  sound  like  impertinence 
to  repeat  before  your  face  the  praises  that  truth 
extorted  behind  your  back. 

Mr.   T.    Upon  my  soul,  I  think  it  would.     But 

to  resume  our  former  conversation.     Let  me  see, 

we  were  talking  of —     What  was  it  ? — oh  macaws  ! 

[Gentlemen  turn  away  in  confusion. 

Enter  Dolly, 


Dolly.  Madam,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you. 
Good  afternoon,  gentlemen. 

Charles  [as  he  goes  to  the  door].  Only  one  and 
threepence  !  oh,  it's  awfully  slow.  [Exit. 

[Dolly  crosses  over,  and  engages  in  conversation 
with  Hon.  George. 

Mrs.  B.  Now  tell  me  candidly.  Captain  Tinkler  ; 
I  have  heard  people  praise  my  niece's  looks,  do 
you  admire  that  sort  of  little  simplicity  ? 

Capt.  T.  Madam — 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  you  sarcastic  wretch  !  You  were 
going  to  say  that  she  stoops  !  But  come  now,  her 
eyes  !     Admit  that  she  has  fine  eyes. 

Capt.  T.   If  Mrs.  Blossom — 

Mrs.  B.  I  protest  I  will  not  stand  by  and  hear 
any  more  dispersions  upon  her.  Do  not  call  it  a 
squint !  Be  merciful,  call  it  a  slight  cast.  Brother, 
Captain  Tinkler  and  I  are  in  ruptures,  positively'  in 
ruptures,  over  my  niece's  looks. 

Mr.  T.  Oh,  sister,  the  bud  must  sink  into 
insignificance  beside  the  mature  blossom. 

Dolly.  I  believe,  sir,  the  dresses  were  very  gay 
at  Lady  Jones's  Assembly  ? 

Hon.  George.  Indeed,  madam,  I  hardlj'  noticed 
•them. 

Dolly.  I  had  thought  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Smudge 
had  a  keen  eye  for  colour  and  form. 

Hon.  George.  Madam,  one  form  was  missing. 
One  blush-rose  face  did  not  lend  its  bloom.  I  saw 
that,  and  had  heart  to  observe  nothing  else. 

Mrs.  B.  Now  I  will  positively  take  no  denial. 
The  weather  is  perfect  for  a  feet  sham  Peter.  Mr. 
Smudge,  I  count  on  your  amiable  assistance. 

Hon.  George  [turning  to  Dolly].  If  Miss 
Dorothy  will  lend  her  presence,  I  will  go.  If  not, 
I  shall  sit  at  home,  and  wither  on  my  stalk. 

Dolly.  Oh,  sir,  pray  do  not  compare  yourself  to 
a  cabbage. 

Mrs.  B.  [crossing  over].  Odious  creature  !  Have 
you  lost  your  tongue  ? 

Hon.  George.  Madam,  I  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
more  vital  organ. 

[Lays  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  bows. 

Mrs.  B.  Now  that  was  a  pretty  speech.  Much 
as  I  detest  flattery,  I  admit  that  that  was  a  very 
pretty  speech.  Then  I  may  count  upon  Mr. 
Smudge  ? 

Hon.  George.  Madame,  Queens  command,  and 
subjects  obey. 

Mrs.  B.  [hits  him  with  fan  again].     There  ntw, 
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I   shall  go  away  while  I   have  got   a  blush  to  my 
back.  \Crosses. 

Enter  Charles,  with  tray. 

B3'  the  way,  what  has  become  of  young  Mr. 
Wren  ?  He  used  to  be  a  sine,  what  d'j'c  call  it,  at 
your  house. 

Capt  T.  Ah,  yes,  I  recollect  him  perfectl}-.  A 
plain,  stupid  young  man,  with  very  rustic  matters. 
[Charles  treads  on  Jiis  toe.^  Confound  you,  fellow  ! 
Look  where  you're  going. 

Charles.  I  'umbly  axes  pardon. 

[Hands  refreshments  about. 

Hon.  George  \to  Dolly].  Pray  oblige  me  by 
showing  me  3'our  hand.  I  have  some  skill  in 
palmistr\\ 

Mr.  T.  Oh,  Charlie  is  somewhere  about,  and  a 
great  favourite  of  mine. 

Charles  \Jianding  cakes\.  Take  that  "un  !  There 
be  more  plums  in  he. 

Mrs.  B.  I  protest  that  servant  of  yours  has  a 
sort  of  look  of  him. 

Capt.  T.  Nay,  nay,  you  are  too  hard  upon  him 
— upon  the  footman,  I  mean. 

Charles  \again  tripping  over  his  toe\  I  'umbly 
axes  pardon. 

Hex.  George  [reading  Dolly's  liand\  He  will 
be  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  poor,  but  elegant  and 
accomplished. 

Dolly.  Indeed !  [Staring  in  Smudge's  face?^ 
Then  I  have  not  met  him  j'et. 

Charles  [aside\.  The  pupp}- 1  I  can  endure 
this  no  longer. 

Hex.  George.  But  you  have  not  paid  the 
fortune-teller  his  fee. 

[Charles  upsets  piate  of  hot  cakes  on  his  lap. 

Hex.  George.  Oh  heavens  !  my  waistcoat  ! 

Charles.  I  'umbly  axes  pardon. 

Capt.  T.  [crossing  to  Hon.  George].  You  have 
my  profoundest  sympathy  in  this  great  affliction. 
Bear  up,  dear  sir.     Has  any  lady  some  strong  salts  ? 

Charles  [taking  up  knife\.  Best  cut  un's  le-aces. 

Mr.  T,  [pushing  him  away].  You  clumsy  rascal. 
I'll  stop  a  month's  wages  for  this.  Act  drop. 

ACT   11. 

Scene,  near  Hampstead  Heath.     Haycocks.     Picnic. 
Remains  of  feast.  Mr.  Topham  discovered  asleep. 

Enter  Hon.  George  .Smudge. 


Hox.  George.  Snoring  like  rude  Boreas,  blustering 
railer  I  There  is  hardlj'  anything  that  upsets  my 
nervous  system  like  a  snore.  Mr.  Topham,  sir ! 
If  I  might — 

Mr.  T.  All  right.  Leave  my  shaving-water 
outside.  Oh  I  is  that  you  ?  [.^^s/r/e.]  Wh}'  am  I 
never  to  be  allowed  to  close  an  eye  ? 

Hox.  George.  I  would  crave  your  polite  yet 
earnest  attention  for  one  moment,  while  I  discourse 
on  a  most  unworthy  subject — myself. 

Mr.  T.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  [Aside?^  Oh,  for 
just  forty.  [Sits  up. 

Hox.  George.  You  flatter  me  with  3'our  native 
politeness.  [Mr.  Topham  yawns^  [Aside^  His 
manners  are  positively  vulgar.  And  on  a  charming 
and  enthralling  subject  —  your  beautiful,  j'our 
amiable,  yowx  incomparable  daughter. 

Mr.  T.  Dolly  is  not  a  bad  girl.  [Enter  Charles 
with  napkin  a>id  baskct.~\  Don't  mind  my  fellow  ; 
it's  all  Greek  to  him. 

Hox.  George.  Not  a  bad  girl  ?  Oh,  sir,  not  a 
bad  angel !  And  yet,  Mr.  Topham,  I  have  the 
presumption  to  believe  that  this  adorable  creature 
has — of  her  grace,  not  my  merit, — oh,  not  my 
merit, — hem — in  point  of  fact,  fixed  her  delightful 
affections  on  me. 

Charles  [packing  up  baskets,  <S'c.]  You  lie, 
you — 

Mr.  T.   Eh  ? 

Charles.  You  loy  down.  I  wer  a-talking  to 
this  here  jell}". 

Mr.  T.  Are  3'ou  sure  that  3'ou  are  not  mistaken? 
I  thought — in  fact — 

Hox.  George.  Well,  sir,  to  be  candid,  the 
charming  Miss  Dorothy  is  following  the  example 
of — in  short,  the  generality  of  her  sex.  Of  course, 
it  is  entirely  of  their  grace,  not  of  my  poor  merit. 

Mr.  T.  Then  am  I  to  understand  that  you  do  me 
the  honour  of  proposing  for  my  daughter's  hand  ? 

[Stands  up. 

Hox.  George.  Unworthy  as  I  am,  1  have — not 
do — that  inestimable  honour.        [Bows  profoimdly. 

Mr.  T.  Well,  sir,  I  am  vastly  obliged.  I  vdll 
lose  no  time  in  speaking  to  my  daughter  on  the 
subject.     And,  i'  faith,  here  she  comes. 

Hox.  George.  I  fly — I  vanish.  I  would  not  for 
all  creation  embarrass  her  adorable  blushes. 

[E.xit  r.  as  Dolly  enters  I. 

Mr.  T.  Come  here,  child.  I  want  a  word  with 
3-ou.     [Sits  down  on  a  haycock.]     Mr.  Smudge  has 
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just  made  a  communication  to  me.  He  proposes 
— that  is — in  fact,  that  is  just  it.     He  proposes. 

Dolly.  The  intolerable  puppy  ! 

Charles.  Hear,  hear  !  [Mr.  Topham  and  Dolly 
turn  sharply  round.']  Here  it  be  !  I've  been  a-lookin' 
iverywheer  for  this  here  carkscrew. 

Mr.  T.  John,  I  have  told  you  to  hold  your 
tongue.  Its  next  wag  costs  you  another  month's 
wages.  Well,  he  is  a  very  eligible  young  man.  The 
son  of  a  nobleman — exceedingly  well-mannered, 
and — 

Dolly.  A  fool.  I  hate  and  despise  him.  Besides, 
dear  sir,  remember  I  am  already  betrothed. 

Mr.  T.  But  your  beau  has  run  away  from  you. 
Here  is  three  months  gone  by,  and  not  a  sign  of 
him. 

Dolly  [glancing  from  Mr.  Topham  lo  Charles]. 
I  am  sure,  sir,  he  is  not  far  away !  Indeed — 

Mr.  T.  Then  that  makes  it  all  the  worse.  Upon 
my  word,  Dolly,  I  should  have  thought  that  pride 
would  have  prevented  your  trying  to  detain  a 
reluctant  lover. 

Dolly  [warmly].  He  is  not  reluctant.  He — oh, 
I  wish  I  could  explain  ! 

Mr.  T.  So  do  I.  But  you  cannot.  [Jumps  up.] 
Now  look  here,  Dolly.  Since  you  have  no  pride, 
I  must  be  proud  for  you  ;  and  since  you  have  no 
sense,  I  must  be  sensible  for  you.  I  approve  of 
Mr.  Smudge's  proposal,  and  I  accept  it  on  your 
behalf. 

Dolly.    Oh  !  Charlie  ! 

Mr.  T.  What  in  the  name — ? 

Dolly.  Oh  !  churlish  father  !  I  could  not  have 
believed  you  would  have  been  so  dreadfully 
unkind — if  I  had  not  known  how  horribly  cruel 
you  were. 

Mr.  T.  Now  that  will  do.  I  shall  go  at  once 
and  inform  the  Honourable  Mr.  Smudge  that  you 
gratefully  avail  yourself  of  his  distinguish  kindness. 

[Exit. 

Dolly.  Oh,  Charlie,  Charlie  !  what  «  to  be 
done  ? 

Charles.  Murder  [takes  up  a  knife],  or  rather, 
justifiable  puppycide. 

Dolly.    Nonsense.     Can  you  discover  nothing  ? 

Charles.      I  must  discover  myself.     I  must — 

Dolly.  No,  not  till  you  have  earned  the  ten 
pounds. 

Charles.  Here  is  the  time  up  to-morrow,  and 
only  fifteen   shillings    made.     (Jh,    why    does    he 


always  stop  my  wages  !     [Haymakers  lieard  singing 
without — 

"  And  Kitty  was  a  charming  girl, 
To  carry  the  milking-pail."  [Bis. 

Charles.    Have  you  not  an  idea  in  your  head  ? 

Dolly.  No.     Have  you  in  yours  ? 

Charles.   No. 

Dolly.    Then  we  must  put  our  heads'  together. 

Charles.  We  will.  [Kisses  her 

Dolly.   Let  me  go  !     They  are  coming  ! 

Charles.  Stop  !  I  have  an  idea  !  [Points  to 
haymakers.]     Highwaymen  ! 

Dolly.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Charles.  Do  not  be  afraid,  darling,  if  we  should 
be  attacked — it's  all  right.    Trust  your  own  Charlie. 

[Exit  I. 

Dolly.  Haj^makers  !  Highwaymen  !  What  can 
he  mean  ? 

Enter  Mr.  Topham  and  Hon.  George  r. 

Hox.  George.  Madam,  how  am  I  to  pour 
forth  the  joys  of  gratitude  of  a  soul  all  trembling 
sensibility  ?  [Kneels.]  I  dreamed  of  heaven ;  I 
w^ake,  and  I  am  there. 

Dolly  [aside].     Oh,  that  he  was  ! 

Mr.  T.  What  do  you  say  to  Mr.  Smudge,  Dolly? 

Dolly.     Nothing,  sir. 

Mr.  T.  Yes,  yes.  I  know  that.  But  why  don't 
you — that  is,  why  do  you  ?  No — I  mean  why — ? 
Oh,  heaven,  she  is  going  to  cry  ! 

Hum.  George.  Oh,  madam !  Strew  not  the 
sordid  turf  with  those  inestimable  pearls.  Unless, 
indeed,  they  be  tears  of  joy;  and  then  weep  on  for 
ever.  [Aside.]  Neat,  rather !  [Aloud.]  Might  I 
dare  to  proffer.  [Extends  tiny  laced  handkerchief. 

Mr.  T.  I  think  we  had  best  leave  her  alone  a 
while.     You  must  excuse  her.     She  is  young. 

Hox.  George.  Precisely.  Entrancing  as  the 
subject  is,  we  will  change  it.  [Seating  himself 
elegantly  on  haycock?^  Miss  Dorothy,  some  years 
ago  this  spot  was  infested  with  highwaymen. 

Enter  Mrs.  Blossom  and  Captain  Tinkler  /. 

Mrs.  B.  Highwaymen  !  I  protest  that  is  a  vastly 
alarming  topic  !  There  is  positively  nothing  that 
I  dread  like  highwaymen  and  mice. 

Hox.  George.  Madam,  even  a  highwayman 
would  hardly  affront  Mrs.  Blossom  ! 

Capt.  T.  [aside].  No  ;  her  head  would  scare  a 
horde  of  them.     [Crossing  to  Hon.  George.]     Take 
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your  turn  with    that    dreadful  woman.     She    has 
reduced  me  to  imbecility. 

Mrs.  B.  Captain  Tinkler,  come  here  ! 

Capt.  T.  Madam,  I  fly  to  your  side.  \Asidc.'\ 
Oh! 

Mrs.  B.  I  declare  I  am  horribly  alarmed.  I  am 
such  a  timid  creature.  Oh,  Captain,  if  we  should 
be  attacked,  ivould  you  defend  me  ? 

Capt.  T.  I  would  perish  defending  you.  \Asidc.'\ 
I  shall  do  it  talking  to  her. 

Hon.  George.  I  almost  wish  that  we  might  be 
attacked,  that  I  might  give  the  charming  Miss 
Dolly  some  proof  of  my  devotion.  It  would  be  a 
priceless  privilege  to  shed  my  blood  for  such  a — 
Oh  !     Help  ! 

[Three  haymakers,  disguised  as 
highwaymen,  rush  in. 

1ST  Haymaker.   Your  money  or  your  life ! 

Mrs.  B.   Help  !  Help  !     Oh,  Captain,   save   me  ! 

[Clings  to  him. 

Capt.  T.  Let  go  !  Let  go !  Oh,  gentlemen,  my 
money  ! 

[Throws  down  purse  and  runs  away ,  followed  by 
Mrs.  Blossom  screaming,  and  Hon.  George. 

2ND  Hay.  Put  a  bullet  through  the  old  fool's 
head. 

Mr.  T.  [kneeling\  Oh,  Mr.  Highwayman,  pray 
do  not.     Take  my — 

1ST  Hay.  Life.  [They  present  pistols  to  each  ear.] 
Fire  when  I  say  three. 

Mr.  T.  a  little  grace  !     Onl}'  five  minutes — 

1ST  Hay.  One. 

Mr.  T.     Mercy  !  mercy  ! 

1ST  Hay.  Two. 

Mr.  T.  Only  one  minute. 

1ST  Hay.  Thr — 

[Charles  rushes  in  and  strikes  down  pistols. 


Charles.  Villains  !  I'll  teach'ee  manners. 
Mr.  T.  Glorious  !     Splendid  !    That's  it  !     Give 
it  'em  hot,  John  ! 

Charles.  There's  Yorkshire  pudden  for  ye  ! 

[Charles  routs  the  three  highwaymen. 
Mr.  T.  My  gallant  friend  !     My  noble  preserver  ? 

[Grasping  his  hand. 
Charles.  Oh,  that  wer'  no  great  job.     I  would 
settle  a  dozen  o'  their  kidney. 

Mr.  T.  How  can  I  ever  repay  you  ? 
Charles.  Ye  doau't  happen  to  have  a  tenpund 
note  aboot  ye  ? 

Mr.  T.  Here  !     It's  honestly  earned. 
Charles.  Hear  that !     He  says  it  himself 
Dolly.  Ten  pounds,  and  honestly  earned  ! 

[Charles  flings  off  disguise. 
Mr.  T.  Charlie  Wren,  by  all  that's  wonderful ! 
Charles.  Come  to  my  arms,  Doll5\ 

[Embraces  her. 
Charles  and  Dolly.   Hurrah  !  hurrah  ! 

[They  take  each  an  arm  of  Mr.  Topham  and 
dance  him  round. 

Enter  Hon.  George,  Captain  Tinkler,  and 
Mrs.  Blossom. 

Capt.  T.  [peering  in].  It  is  all  right — they  are 
gone  !     [Draws  sword.]     Sliow  me  the  cowards  ! 

Mr.  T.  [pointing  to  him  and  Hon.  George]. 
There  they  are. 

Mrs.  B.   Serves  him  right  for  calling  me  Cat. 

Hon.  George.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
Who  is  this  gentleman  ? 

Mr.  T.  My  son-in-law  elect.  Allow  me  to 
introduce  you. 

Dolly.  Oh,  Charles,  you  were  cunning. 

Charles.  It  wasn't  mine,  darling",  it  was  Cupid's 
Cunning^. 
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A  Legent. 


" /w  Deo  depeniita  ojiiiiia  repci-iitiitiir." — Taller. 


T  N  the  days  when  those  who  would  care  for  their 
-*■  souls  could  not  do  so  in  the  midst  of  their 
daily  life  and  work — that  being  be3'ond  measure 
unquiet  and  troublous — there  lived  a  holj'  man, 
who,  for  his  soul's  tending,  withdrew  himself  from 
the  abodes  of  men  to  the  stillness  of  the  pine 
forest.  "For,"  quoth  he,  "what  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
own  soul  ?  " 

But,  he  having  been  beforetime  of  great  fame, 
even  as  a  man  of  war  and  a  statesman,  it  came  to 
pass  that  men  found  out  the  cell  of  pine-log  which 
he  had  fashioned  for  himself  in  the  depths  of  the 
pine  forest,  and  flocked  to  him  for  counsel  ;  and 
that  not  only  of  a  ghostl}^  kind. 

Now,  all  these  things  hindered  greatly  that 
tending  of  his  soul  to  \Vhich  he  desired  to  give 
himself  Therefore,  that  he  might  suffer  no  longer 
such  hindrance,  he  withdrew  himself  3^et  further 
from  the  abodes  of  men  ;  and  went  up  into  the 
great  wilderness  of  ice  and  snow,  even  to  the  feet 
of  the  Everlasting  Hills,  whose  white  foreheads 
lean  up  against  the  heavenly  blue,  as  they  gaze 
into  the  face  of  God.  For  none  but  the  pure  in 
heart  shall  see  God. 

"  Here,''  spake  the  holj-  man,  "  ma}'  I  give 
myself  whoUj^  to  the  contemplation  of  heavenly 
things.  Here  will  none  come  to  ask  me  for  mj'^ 
counsel,  nor  for  m}'^  prayers  ;  thereby  taking  from 
me  that  which  I  ought  to  give  for  mj'  own  soul's 
health.  For  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange 
for  his  soul  ?  " 

And  it  was  even  as  the  holy  man  desired  ;  3^et 
did  not  his  soul  thrive,  though  he  knew  it  not. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  even  as  he  pra^^ed, 
he  fell  to  watching  the  living  creatures  and  the 
flowers  that  crept  up  to  the  feet  of  the  dazzling 
glacier  staircase,  that  leads,  like  great  altar-steps, 
up  to  the  Throne  of  God.  For  no  man  can  pray 
without  suffering  some   distraction.     And  though 


he  besought  earnestly'  that  it  might  not  be  so,  yet 
would  his  glance  fall  on  the  gentians,  that  from 
long  gazing  up  into  heaven,  had  caught  the  colour 
of  its  blueness.  And  behold,  they  were  neither 
silent  nor  solitary' ;  for  the  bees  dropped,  whispering 
the  secret  things  of  their  busy  w'orld,  into  their 
bells. 

And  even  as  he  sang,  the  hol}^  man's  voice 
would  ofttimes  cease,  bj-  reason  of  the  voices  of 
the  grasshoppers  ;  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
his  heart  would  fail  him  in  the  darkness,  because 
of  the  roar  of  the  avalanches  ;  and  he  thought  of 
the  trumpets  of  the  archangels  in  the  Day  of  His 
Coming. 

And  ever  as  he  gazed  at  the  sunset  on  the 
Everlasting  Hills,  he  beheld  bands  of  heavenly 
spirits,  clothed  in  the  brightness  of  the  setting 
sun  ;  and  behold,  the}-  went  with  him,  in  trailing 
clouds  of  glor}'  to  his  rest.  And  it  was  as  though 
they  bore  somewhat  in  their  hands.  But  as  the 
shadow  of  death  crept  swiftly  up  the  smiling  faces 
of  the  mountains,  even  to  their  foreheads,  his 
heart  sank  within  him,  for  he  was  alone.  And  lie 
prayed  that  he  might  go  over  and  see  that  good 
land,  the  Sunset-Land,  that  lieth  beyond  the 
Everlasting  Hills,  and  be  of  their  number  who 
go  thither  and  serve  their  God,  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

And  it  came  to  pass  on  a  day,  as  he  thus  gazed 
and  prayed  (and  the  shadow  of  death  crept  swiftly 
up  the  faces  of  the  mountains)  that  behold,  from 
the  valley  beneath  him  came  a  traveller.  And 
the  holy  man  marvelled,  and  went  towards  him. 
And  when  he  had  saluted  him,  he  asked  him 
whither  he  was  going  ;  for  the  da}-  was  far  spent. 
But  the  traveller  answered  him  not,  but  beckoned 
that  he  should  follow  him.  And  they  took  their 
way  up  the  great  glacier-staircase,  and  went 
down  into  the  Sunset-Land.  And  by  reason  of 
the  brightness  of  the   light  that   shone   there,    the 
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holy  man  could  not  see  his  way  ;  but  the  traveller 
took  him  by  the  hand.  And  when  his  eyesight 
grew  stronger,  behold,  his  guide  was  no  longer  a 
man,  like  to  himself,  but  one  of  those  shining 
spii  its  that  he  had  gazed  at,  in  the  light  of  the 
setting  sun.  And  all  the  Sunset-Land  was  full  of 
such  as  he,  going  hither  and  thither,  bearing 
precious  burdens  in  their  hands.  Some  bore 
golden  caskets  ;  others,  caskets  of  chased  gold, 
richly  jew^elled  ;  and  on  the  faces  of  these  w-as 
joy  unspeakable,  and  they  entered  swiftly  into  the 
light  beyond. 

Then  spake  his  shining  guide  to  the  holy  man. 

"Thou  hast  greatly  desired  to  see  this  good 
land,  and  to  be  of  their  number  who  come  hither 
with  the  setting  sun.  Seest  thou  these  bright 
spirits  with  their  precious  burdens  ?  They  bear 
the  praj'ers  and  good  deeds,  yea,  even  the  sighs 
and  tears  that  through  the  day  have  gone  up  from 
the  earth  to  the  Throne  of  God." 

Then  was  the  holy  man  .glad  ;  and  turning  him 
to  his  guide,  he  spake  : 

"  Tell  me,  in  which  of  the  caskets  are  my 
prayers  and  sighs  ?  Are  they  not  in  these  richly- 
jewelled  caskets  that  are  so  joyously  borne  into 
the  light  beyond? 

Then  was  the  face  of  his  guide  sad,  and  he 
answered : 

"In  those  richly-jewelled  caskets  are  offerings 
sweeter  even  to  God  than  prayers  and  sighs  such 
as  thine.  They  come  from  the  very  hearts  of 
those  who  love  their  brethren  better  than 
themselves,  and  they  are  the  prayers  and  sighs 
offered  for  those  who  need  them.  In  those  precious 
caskets  thou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot." 

Then  was  the  holy  man  greatly  troubled,  and  he 
spake  again  to  his  guide  : 

"But,  my  father,  my  own  soul — how  shall  I 
tend  it  as  I  ought,  if  I  must  care  for  other  men's? 
For  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul,  which  is  his  eternal  life  ?  " 

Then  answered  many  voices,  even  the  sound 
of  a  great  multitude :  "  He  that  findeth  his  life 
shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  My 
sake  shall  find  it.  For  that  which  is  lost  in  God 
is  found  again." 

And  now  the  vision  faded  from  before  his  eyes ; 
and  the  thunder  of  the  avalanche  died  away. 


And  now  could  he  not  see  his  way  in  the 
darkness  ;  therefore  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed 
that  the  Lord  would  lead  him  in  the  right  way. 
And  he  went  forward. 

And  when  the  day  dawned,  and  the  sunlight 
creeping  down  their  still  gray  faces  kissed  the 
Everlasting  Hills  till  they  reddened  into  life, 
behold,  the  holy  man  w^as  nigh  to  that  same  pine 
forest  which  he  had  left,  and  beneath  him  were 
the  abodes  of  men.  And  beside  him  hastened  on 
its  way  to  them  the  stream  that  had  come  from 
the  very  altar  steps  of  the  Throne  of  God,  even 
from  the  Everlasting  Hills,  and  as  it  went  further 
from  its  home,  it  sang  in  his  ears  :  "  That  which  is 
lost  in  God  is  found  again."  So  the  holy  man 
drank  of  it,  and  went  on  his  way,  for  it  was  even 
as  a  voice  from  heaven  to  his  soul. 

And  now  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  they  knew 
he  was  there,  the  people  came  to  him  as  of  yore  ; 
3^ea,  so  many  were  they  that  sought  his  counsel 
and  his  pra^^ers,  that  ofttimes  he  had  no  leisure  so 
much  as  to  eat  bread.  Yet  did  his  soul  thrive, 
though  he  knew  it  not. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  on  a  day,  when  the  sun  had 
long  gone  down  to  his  rest  beyond  the  Everlasting 
Hills,  that  the  holy  man  was  so  wearied  by  reason  of 
the  many  coming  and  going  that  day,  that  he  could 
not  pray  ;  but  commending  his  soul,  and  those  of  his 
fellow-men  to  God,  he  lay  down  before  his  cell  of 
pine-logs,  and  looked  towards  the  good  land,  which 
was  very  far  off.  And,  behold,  from  the  valley 
came  a  traveller.  And  as  he  came  nigh,  the  holy 
man  sought  to  rise  and  salute  him  ;  but  he  could 
not.  Then  the  stranger  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
raised  him  up  ; '  and,  behold,  he  was  no  stranger, 
but  he  w^ho  had  led  him  over  the  silver  mountains 
into  the  Sunset-Land.  Wherefore  the  old  man 
trembled.     Then  spake  his  guide  : 

"Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a 
memorial  before  God;  and  now  shalt  thou  come 
with  me,  and  find  again  that  which  thou  didst 
think  to  lose.  For  that  which  is  lost  in  God  is 
k)und  again." 

And  they  two  went  their  way  dawn  the  dark 
valle}',  till  they  came  to  the  great  glacier-staircase, 
and  were  lost  in  the  glory  of  the  Sunset-Land. 

Marcia  Tyndale. 


MISS    H.    RICHMOND. 
From  tlte  picture  by  W.  B.  Richinona,  A.R.A. 
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Maude  Goodman,  pinxt. 


DON  T    TELL. 


'  I  ^HE  painters  of  the  present  day  are  busy  with 
-■-  child-subjects.  The  rage  for  representing 
children  continues,  and  will  continue.  Great  and 
small,  young  and  old,  ideal  and  realistic,  our  artists 
are  alike  in  this  respect.  Sir  John  Millais  has 
long  been  known  as  the  painter  par  excellence  of 
children,  from  the  poor  little  Princes  in  the  Tower 
to  Cinderella  and  Mother  Gamp,  and  a  score  of 
others  whose  names  are  familiar  to  us  all.  Of 
late  years  Mr.  Richmond  has  rivalled  him  in  this 
field,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  surpass  this  charming 
portrait  of  his  own  little  daughter,  a  typical  English 
child  with  soft  fair  hair  and  straight  features, 
whom  he  has  painted  on  ship-board,  with  the 
rolling  waves  behind  her.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton 
gives  us  Greek  children  at  play  on  marble  terraces 
by   sunny  seas,  and   in   last  summer's  exhibition 


at  the  New  Gallery  there  was  a  most  bewitching 
Red  Riding  Hood,  with  big  frightened  eyes  and 
basket  tightly  clutched  under  her  arm,  from  the  hand 
of  the  great  veteran,  Mr.  Watts.  Miss  Dorothy 
Tennant — now  Mrs.  Stanley — paints  the  London 
street  Arabs  swinging  on  the  park  railings,  and 
Mr.  Du  Maurier  draws  with  inimitable  skill  the 
curled  and  petted  darlings  of  the  drawing-room, 
the  enfant  terrible,  whose  precocious  development 
is  not  precisely  the  best  product  of  modern  society. 
In  oil  and  water-colour,  in  chalk  and  black  and 
white,  baby- forms  and  baby- faces  are  everywhere 
to  the  front.  In  art  as  well  as  in  literature  the 
child  is  still  the  hero  of  the  hour.  So  it  was  in 
the  great  days  of  the  Renaissance,  when  Luca 
della  Robbia  carved  his  immortal  children  on  the 
singing   gallery   of  tlie    Duomo   of  Florence,   and 
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Andrea  set  the  blue  and  white  babies  along  the 
front  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  Jacopo  della 
Quercia  designed  the  boys  bearing  festoons  of 
fruit  and  flowers  round  the  tomb  of  his  lady  at 
Lucca.  Only  these  men  looked  with  frank 
admiration  on  the  beauty  of  child  forms,  on  the 
grace  and  joy  of  their  movements,  independently 
of  their  clothes  and  surroundings,  without  even 
much  thought  for  their  moods  and  expression,  and 
carved  and  painted  them  out  of  pure  delight  in 


old  Florentines,  and  that  is  the  decorative  uses  to 
which  child-forms  and  faces  lend  themselves.  We 
have  only  to  look  at  the  head  and  tail  pieces  of  our 
story  books  and  magazines  to  see  how  admirably 
they  are  adapted  to  this  kind  of  ornamental  .work. 
But,  as  a  rule,  the  modern  painter  makes  use 
of  children  to  heighten  the  pathos  of  a  situation  or 
give  humour  to  an  incident,  "  to  paint  a  moral  or 
adorn  a  tale."  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
child  pictures  which  crowd  our  galleries  are  genre 


Helen  Cridland,  pinxt. 


FACES    IN    THE   FIRE. 


their  loveliness.  And  we,  ot  these  later  days,  who 
bring  the  modern  spirit  into  all  our  work,  we 
introduce  children  in  our  pictures  and  books  to 
express  a  sentiment  or  rouse  an  emotion,  to  air 
our  theories  or  give  vent  to  our  disquietude  on  the 
problems  which  vex  our  minds.  This  one  thing 
at  least  our  rising  artists   have  learnt    from    the 


subjects — little  pieces  such  as  those  which  Miss 
Goodman  paints  so  cleverly,  the  golden-haired 
Httle  trot  opening  the  door  of  a  tall  clock,  "  to  see 
the  wheels  go  round  ;  "  the  tiny  offender  caught  in 
the  act,  scrambling  on  its  mother's  knees  and 
whispering  ''Don't  tell!''  in  her  ears.  Or  else  the 
subject  is  graver  and  the  feeling  deeper,  as  in  the 
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toucliing  little  picture  by  Miss  Helen  Cridlaud, 
seen  at  the  New  Gallery  last  summer,  where  the 
sister  rocks  the  baby  brother  in  her  arms  on  the 
cottage  hearth.  Through  the  narrow  casement 
where  the  flower-pots  stand  we  watch  the  twilight 
slowly  fading  from  the  sky,  and  the  ruddy  glare 
of  the  fire  falling  on  the  child's  face  reveals  a 
whole  world  of  thought  and  care.  It  is  the  old 
story,  so  often  told,  and  so  unending  in  its  pathos, 
the  story  of  young  lives  burdened,  and  young 
hearts  saddened,  before  their  time. 

Book  illustration  is  another  branch  of  art  in 
which  child-subjects  play  a  great  and  increasing 
part.  Some  of  the  most  successful  among  modern 
story-books  owe  a  large  part  of  their  popularit}' 
to  the  pictures  which  accompany  them.  Think 
of  Tenniel's  delightful  illustrations  to  "  Alice  in 
Wonderland,"  how  inseparably  connected  they  are 
with  the  story.  Alice  and  the  white  rabbit,  the 
walrus  and  the  carpenter,  the  grin  of  the  Cheshire 
cat,  and  the  white  and  red  Queens,  how  fixed  they  are 
in  our  minds!  Think  of  Caldecott's  nursery  rhymes, 
"  Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  Maid  ? "  or 
"  The  Cow  that  jumped  over  the  Moon."  Think 
of  Jackanapes  toddling  down  to  the  pond  after  that 
delightful,  downy,  dumpy,  yellow  thing,  the  fat 
duck,  or  galloping  over  the  green  on  Lollo,  with 
the  geese,  the  cocks  and  hens,  all  after  him.  Think 
of  little  John  Broom  mowing  down  the  red  tulips 
in  the  flower-beds,  to  the  horror  and  dismay  of  Miss 
Pegg}'  and  Miss  Kitty.  And  think  of  the  wonderful 
army  of  joyous  children  in  all  their  prett\'  blues, 
and  greens,  and  yellows,  that  go  dancing  along, 
following  the  pied  Piper  wherever  he  goes  : 

"  There  was  a  rustling,  that  seemed  like  a  bustling 
Of  merry  crowds  justling  at  pitching  and  hustling. 
Small     feet     were     pattering,     wooden     shoes 

clattering. 
Little     hands     clapping,      and      little     tongues 

chattering. 
And   like   fowls    in   a    farm-yard    when    barley 

is  scattering. 
Out  came  the  children  running  ; 
All  the  little  boys  and  girls. 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  curls, 
And  sparkling  eyes  and  teeth  like  pearls, 
Tripping  and  skipping,  ran  merrily  after 
The     wonderful     music,     with     shouting     and 

laughter." 


It  is  a  far  cry  from  old  Florence  to  modern 
England,  and  yet  in  these  merry  dancing  boys  and 
girls  of  Miss  Kate  Greenaway's,  there  is  something 
of  the  same  fire,  the  same  exuberant  life,  which 
is  the  glory  of  those  marvellous  children  which 
Donatello  carved  long  ago  on  the  pulpit  at  Prato. 


//.  ictl   Baructt. 
A   SKETCH    FROM    LIFE. 

All  these  child-pictures,  in  their  infinite  variety, 
will,  it  is  consoling  to  reflect,  be  of  priceless  value 
to  future  generations.  The  most  conventional 
among  them,  the  self-conscious  little  beauties, 
tricked  out  in  their  finer}^  will  then  be  valuable  as 
examples  of  contemporary  costume  and  fashion. 
How  attentively  the  clothes  they  wear,  the  shapes 
of  their  hats  and  bonnets,  the  cut  of  their  coats,  the 
curl  of  their  locks,  will  then  be  studied  !  How  often 
our  descendants  will  wonder  what  we  did  and  how 
we  looked  when  we  were  young  !  The  best  we  can 
wish  is  that  our  portraits  and  those  of  our  children 
may  be  as  intensely  interesting  to  them  as  those  of 
our  grandmothers  and  great  grandmothers  are 
to  us. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  charming  group  of  three 
sisters,  the  Honourable  Anne,  Harriet,  and 
Elizabeth  Rushout,  daughters  of  the  first  Lord 
Northwick,  painted  on  ivory  a  century  ago  by 
Andrew  Plimer,  and  sold  the  other  day  among  the 
miniatures  of  the  Joseph  collection.  The  grouping 
of  the  picture  may  be  slightly  conventional,  but 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  forms,  the  beauty  of 
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the  young  faces  are  undeniable.  Here,  again, 
is  a  somewhat  earlier  work,  a  group  of  the  royal 
princesses,  the  daughters  of  George  III.,  painted 
by  John  Copley,  whose  famous  picture,  the  Death 
of  Lord  Chatham,  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery. 
It  is,  perhaps,  less  generally  known  that  Copley 
was  an  American  by  birth,  born  at  Boston  in 
^737-       He    became    a    member    of    the    Royal 


century,  George  Romney.  Countless  are  the 
child  portraits  by  his  hand  which  figure  in 
our  winter  exhibitions  ;  many  more  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  walls  of  our  country  houses — fair 
boys  with  broad-brimmed  beaver  hats  shading 
their  flowing  locks  and  bright  faces,  and  arms 
thrown  round  some  big  Newfoundland  pet ;  babies 
with   long-skirted  white   frocks   and   red   morocco 


;;■  ^.  ^\ 


A>iareiu  Flinier,  pinxt. 


PORTRAIT    GROUP    DAUGHTERS   OF   THE   FIRST    LORD    NORTHWICK. 


Academy,  and  his  son  lived  to  attain  greater 
distinction  as  Lord  Lyndhurst.  And  here,  too,  is 
a  group  of  little  ladies,  who  dance  hand-in-hand 
to  the  music  of  the  tambourine — well,  not  quite 
after  the  manner  of  Donatello's  young  Florentines — 
but  still  with  an  airy  grace  and  evident  enjoyment 
which  is  very  pleasant  to  watch.  They  were 
Leveson-Gowers,  daughters  of  George,  first 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  and  were  painted  by  one 
of  the  greatest    painters   of  childhood  in  the  last 


shoes,  and  girls  in  little  mushroom  hats,  with 
posies  of  pink  roses  in  their  hands.  There  was 
little  Lord  Burghersh  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  a 
few  years  ago,  in  yellow  suit  with  dainty  frills, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  his  dog,  and  Lord  Thurlow's 
little  girls  in  their  white  caps  trimmed  with  ribbons 
playing  the  harpsichord,  and  the  famous  group  from 
Warwick  Castle,  where  the  little  daughter  leans 
against  her  mother's  face  and  the  boy  bowls  his  hoop 
on  the  terrace  behind  them.     Howlh";paiijter  must 


y.   y    Copley,  pinxt 
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have  loved  children,  how  tenderly  he  has  watclied 
their  ways,  how  well  he  knows  each  movement,  each 
look  of  theirs  by  heart,  how  truly  he  understands 
the  depth  of  love  that  lives  in  a  mother's  heart.  As 
we  look  at  these  bright-eyed  little  ones,  clasped  so 
fondly  in  their  mother's  arms,  we  recall  the  sad 
story  of  poor  Romney's  life  and  that  pathetic  little 
song  which  the  Laureate  has  put  in  the  dying 
painter's  lips : 


From  the  fair-faced  English  children,  with 
their  golden  hair  and  skin  of  milk  and  roses, 
we  turn  to  those  of  other  lands  and  races,  and 
notice  at  once  how  marked  is  the  change  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  little  folk  who  dwell  across 
the  seas.  Thoroughly  German  in  type  is  the 
chubby-faced  little  ones,  with  dimpled  cheeks 
and  fat  hands,  in  Hermann  Kaulbach's  picture, 
listening  with  intent  eyes  to   the   story  which  her 


"  Beat  upon  mine,  little  heart  !  beat !  beat ! 
Beat  upon  mine  !  you  are  mine,  my  sweet ! 
All  mine,  from  your  pretty  blue  eyes  to  your  feet, 

My  sweet. 
Father  and  mother  will  watch  you  grow. 
And  gather  the  roses  whenever  they  blow, 
And  find  the  white  heather  wherever  you  go, 

My  sweet." 


mother  is  telling  her  from  the  picture-book  that] 
lies  open  on  her  knees.  Even  more  characteristic] 
specimens  of  German  peasant  children  are  to  bej 
seen  in  the  New  Testament  stories,  which  thej 
distinguished  Saxon  master,  Fritz  vonUhde,  renders] 
with  such  striking  originality.  The  little  ones 
vdth  close-cut  hair  and  pinafores,  who  press 
round   the   knees   of  the   Divine    Teacher   in""' His 
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"  Suffer  the  little  children,  to  come  unto  Ale,"  and 

the  dear  little  yellow-haired  laddie  who  sits  on   the 

grass  gazing  in  awe   and  wonder  at   the   Master's 

face  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  are  exact  copies 

of  the  children  we  meet  to  day  in   the  streets   of 

Ober-Ammergau,  or  in  any  village  of  the  Saxon  or 

Bavarian  highlands.     To   these   admirable   studies 

of  child-life,    with    which    his    own    nursery    has 

supplied  him,  there  can  be  no,'  lioubt  the  artist  owes 

a  large  measure  of  his  well-deserved  popularity. 

^iHomely  interiors  and  family  life  again  are 

favourite  subjects  with  another 

illustrious  living  artist,  the 

great      Dutch      master, 

Josef  Israels.     These 

queer  little  Dutch-       / 

women  of  his,  with 

their  tight-fitting 

white      caps, 

their      sturdy 

limbs,    and 

funny  round      / 

faces,  have  a 

charm   and 

freshness  all 

their    own, 

and   there  is 

a     touch     ot       ^ 

humour  in  their 

gravity,  a  quaint- 

ness   about    their 

very  sorrows,  which 

appeals    the    more 

forcibly  to  our  sympatliies 

This      artist's      well-known 

picture  of  tlie  mother  watching  by 

the  bedside  of  her  sleeping  child 

was  to  be  seen  in  Bond  Street  only 

the   other  day.      The    Enfants   de 

la  Mer,  a  boy  wading  through  the 

waves  at  low  tide,  with  a  tiny  child  on  his  back  ; 

his  Repas  de  Famille  ;  his  Enfant  Malade,  and  that 

touching  scene  of  the    poor  little  ones  being  led 

away  from  the  sight  of  their  drowned  father,  whom 

the  fishermen  are  bearing  home  stark  and  stiff,  are 

familiar  to  us  all. 

We  can    never    look    at    these    studies    of    the 

dwellers  on  the  North   Sea  shores  without  feeling 

n  how  much  Israels    owes    to    the  great   master   of 

Barbison.       Millet   it  was  who    first    realized  the 


THE    SICK   CHILD, 


patlios  and  the  beauty  of  these  humble  lives  and 
set  the  seal  of  his  genius  for  ever  on  this  class 
of  picture.  He  had  nine  children  of  his  own,  who 
all  in  turn  served  him  as  models  or  inspired 
him  with  subjects.  Countless  are  the  forms  in 
which  he  has  represented  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  family  life,  in  oil  painting,  in  pastel  or  crayon. 
All  the  little  incidents  of  babyhood  so  dear  to  the 
mother's  heart,  the  timid  daring  of  the  first  steps, 
the  sleep  and  the  waking,  the  hungry  little  ones 
waiting  for  their  daily  meal,  and  the  sick 
babe  so  tenderly  nursed  by  his 
young  parents,  he  has  painted 
them  all  in  turn.  And 
the  boys  and  girls,  too, 
growing  up  in  the 
peasant  home, 
taking  their  share 
in  the  cultivation 
of  the  fields 
and  the  care 
of  the  flocks, 
as  Millet  him- 
self had  done 
in  his  old  Nor- 
mandy home 
at  Greville. 
No  sweeter 
picture  of  child- 
hood exists  than 
that  pastel  of  the 
ittle  peasant  girl 
carrying  the  new-born 
lamb  home,  followed  by 
the  bleating  mother. 
There  is  another  French  master 
n.Kauibach.  of  our  time,  who,  without  Millet's 
commanding  genius,  has  just 
that  sympathetic  touch  and  refine- 
ment of  feeling  which  ensures 
Edouard  Frere,  the  well-known 
peasant  childhood,  was  born  in 
1 81 9,  and,  when  his  student  days  were  over, 
settled  at  Ecouen,  near  Paris.  Here  he  lived 
for  forty  years,  and  his  house  became  the  centre 
of  a  colony  of  artists  and  pupils.  His  best 
pictures  have  been  frequently  engraved,  and 
are  widely  known.  One  of  the  first  to  win 
popularity  was  La  Fete  de  Marie,  a  young 
girl    decorating   a   crucifix   with    flowers    for    the 


popularity, 
painter     of 
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Wordsworth,  the  grace  of  Reynolds, 
and  the  holiness  of  Angelico."  A 
genial  comrade  and  faithful  friend, 
Edouard  Frere  showed  himself  the 
most  generous  of  men  to  artists 
whose  career  had  been  less  prosperous 
[i  than  his  own,  and  so  widely  was  he 
respected  and  beloved,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  German  invasion  his 
house  was  the  only  one  in  Ecouen 
which  was  not  plundered  by  the 
Prussian  soldiery.  We  give  our 
readers  a  characteristic  sketch,  Lheure 
du  Souper  and  a  picture  of  a  boy  on 
his  knees  before  a  cage  of  birds, 
feeding  the  little  prisoners,  Les  Captifs, 
which  was  left  unfinished  in  his  studio 
at  the  time  of  his  death — four  years 
ago. 

Millet  and  Frere  are  both  gone,  but 
child-subjects  are  as  abundant  as 
ever   in    the    rival    salons    this   year. 


morrow's  festival,  as  is  still  the 
custom  in  some  simple  homes  in 
France.  Les  Yeux  de  la  Grand' mere , 
a  little  girl  threading  her  grand- 
mother's needle,  and  La  Premiere 
Priere  dc  rOrphelin,  are  two  of  the 
most  charming  examples  of  his  grace- 
ful and  tender  art.  His  love  for 
children  was  genuine.  On  half-holidays 
he  would  throw  open  the  doors  of  his 
studio  to  the  village  school,  and  boys 
and  girls  might  be  seen  romping  in 
their  sabots  among  half-painted  pictures 
and  easels,  while  the  artist  himself 
was  engaged  in  making  sketches  of 
their  movements  and  attitudes.  Man> 
of  his  best  works  are  now  in  England, 
where  Mr.  Ruskin  has  taught  the 
public  to  appreciate  a  painter,  who, 
in    his    eyes,     unites    "the    depth    of 


EJ.  FrCre,  delt. 
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Louis  Deschamps  now  holds  the  foremost  place 
in  this  field  of  art,  and  handsome  child-faces, 
which  he  delights  to  paint,  are  to  be  seen  in  almost 


is  by  Emile  Munier,  a  pupil  of  the  veteran  masten 
Bouguereau,  who  still  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
classical  and  academic  school  of  painting  in  France. 


A     LA     FONTAINE. 


fl  every   gallery.      Our    next    two    illustrations    are      In  marked  contrast  to  this  formal  and  conventional 

'  the  work  of  living  artists.     The  pretty  group  of      style  of  art  is    a   peasant  scene  by  the  Alsatian 

girls  drawing  water  from  the  well,  A  la  Fontaine,      painter,  Schutzenberger.    Here  nothing  is  idealised^ 
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the  rustics  are  not  transformed  into  princesses. 
The  girl  hoeing  potatoes,  the  child  nursing  the 
baby,  are  peasants  in  sabots  and  rough  woollen 
skirts,  and  with  coarse,  hard  hands  and  thick 
ankles,  but  not  without  a  vigour  and  character  of 
their  own.  The  other  is  a  pathethic  little  picture 
by  Guay,  of  "  Cosette  at  the  well,"  the  poor  little 


the  ranks  of  more  fortunate  childhood,  and  is 
a  very  winsome  little  lady  in  fur  coat  and  cap, 
with  the  riding  whip  in  her  hand,  and  the  resolute 
air  on  her  face  as  she  exclaims,  "  Papa,  jc  pose  !  " 
Among  the  French  painters  of  children  whose 
careers  have  been  too  soon  closed  we  must  not 
forget   Marie  Bashkirtscft',  the  Russian  girl  whose 


G.  Guay,  phixt. 


Cosette  of  "  Les  Miserables  " — "  Cosette  "  who,  in 
Victor  Hugo's  words,  **  montait,  descendait,  lavait, 
brossait,  frottait,  balayait,  courait,  trimait,  haletait, 
remuait  des  choses  lourdes."  The  next  is  from 
the  hand  of  that  clever  painter,  P.  A.  Cot,  whose 
portraits  have  adorned  many  Salons,  but  who  has 
now  passed    away.     This   model    is    taken     from 


life  we  have  been  all  reading — poor  Marie,  who 
thirsted  so  ardently  for  fame,  and  who  died  with 
her  foot  on  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  her  hand 
already  grasping  the  prize.  The  children  of  the 
Paris  streets  had  for  her  an  especial  attraction  ; 
she  was  always  on  the  watch  for  them,  and  when 
she  died  her  studio  was  full   of  life-like  drawings 
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of  their  forms  and  gestures.  That  picture  of 
Les  Ecoliers,  which  she  was  so  proud  to  see  in  the 
Salon,  a  vivid  spirited  sketch  of  a  group  of  school- 
boys, with  satchels  slung  over  their  arms,  meeting, 
in  front  of  a  hoarding,  at  the  corner  of  the  streets, 
now  hangs  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  figured  last  year 


in  turn  the  smile  of  childhood,  of  middle  life,  and 
of  old  age. 

Last  of  all,  we  have  a  work  by  the  master  whose 
genius  was  the  source  of  Marie  Bashkirtseffs 
inspiration,  Jules  Bastien- Lepage.  It  is  one  of 
some  half-a-dozen  child-pictures  which  are  all  we 


PAl'A,    JE    POSE 


P.  A  .  Cot,  piiixt. 


in  the  Russian  Department  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  the 
International  Exhibition.  If  poor  Marie  could  but 
have  seen  how  eagerly  it  was  scanned  by  the  crowd 
of  spectators  who  thronged  those  halls  daily,  her 
wildest  dreams  would  have  been  gratified.  And 
just  below  there  hung  another  work  of  hers  which 
appeared  in  the  Salon  of  1885,  knotted  with  bows 
•of  crape,  Les  Trots  Rires,  three  faces  representing 


have  left  us  by  this  painter,  who  had  so  much  to 
say  and  so  little  time  to  say  it  in. 

One  of  his  first  works  which  attracted  public 
attention  in  the  Salon  was  La  Chanson  du 
Printeiiips,  a  blue-eyed  child  with  a  basket  of 
fresh  picked  violets  in  her  hand  resting  under 
trees  that  are  bursting  into  leaf,  while  baby  elves 
flutter  in   the   air  about  her  head,  and  whisper  in 
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her  ear  of  the  golden  summer  days  that  are  coming 
— the  old  song  of  spring  and  youth  of  which  the 
poets  are  never  weary  : 

"  O  primavera,  gioventu  dell  'anno 
O  gioventu,  primavera  della  vita  !  " 

Afterwards,  when  Bastien-Lepage  had  found  the 
true  sphere  for  his  powers,  he  took  many  of  his 
child-subjects  from  that  peasant  life  with  which  he 
had  so  intense  a  sympathy.  There  is  La  Petite 
Paysanne  allant  a  fEcole,  which  forms  the 
frontispiece  of  the  Atalanta  volume  of  1889,  the 
sturdy  child  with  the  umbrella  in  her  hand,  and 
the  rough  cloak  over  her  head,  trudging  through 
the  village  streets  to  school,  on  a  bitter  winter's 
morning,  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  La 
Commumante,  the  young  peasant  girl  in  the  white 
frock  and  veil,  who  is  just  back  from  her  first 
communion,  and  in  whose  innocent  eyes  awe  at 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  mingles  with  a 
pardonable  consciousness  of  her  fine  new 
clothes.  There  is  Pas-Methe,  the  veritable  gamin 
de  Paris,  with  that  unspeakable  look  of  daring 
and  cunning  in  his  happy-go-lucky  face,  and 
there  is  the  little  London  shoe  black,  whom  we 
know  so  well,  and,  best  of  all,  there  is  the  sweet 
little  maid  with  the  fair  hair  hanging  in  plaits  on 
her  neck,  who  skips  along  so  gaily  by  her  old 
grandfather's  side,  and  picks  the  last  flowers  which 
are  peeping  out  under  the  dead  autumn  leaves. 
"  Immortal  age  beside  immortal  youth  !" 
And  here,  too,  is  another  Damvillers  peasant 
child,  Pauvre  Fauvcttc.  She  stands  there,  all  alone, 
under  the  grey  skies,  watching  to  scare  the  crows 
from  the  newly-sown  furrows,  when  the  twigs  are 
bare  and  the  cutting  winter"  s  blast  sweeps  over 
the  wide  plain.  She  is  a  true  child  of  Lorraine, 
sprung  from  the  race  which  gave  Jeanne  d'Arc  to 
France.  Her  frame  is  hardy,  and  her  face  brave 
and  patient,  but  for  all  that  it  is  weary  work 
waiting  there,  hour  after  hour,  through  the  dull 
afternoon  of  the  winter  day,  and  she  may  well 
draw  the  coarse  piece  of  sacking,  which  serves  her 
for  mantle,  tightly  around  her,  for  the  north 
wind    is    keen  and   piercing,  and  it  will   be  long 


before  sundown  comes,  and  she  can  go  home  to  the 
warm  fireside,  where  the  good  mother  and  the 
cheery  supper  await  her. 

There  are  many  more  child-faces  of  every  age 
and  kind  in  the  sketch-books  which  poor  Bastien 
left  behind  him,  sad  fragments  which  remain  to 
make  us  sigh  over  all  that  might  have  been.  To  the 
end  his  mind  was  full  of  great  projects  and  dreams 
of  all  the  pictures  he  meant  to  paint ;  among  others, 
a  whole  cycle  of  subjects  which  should  include  the 
story  of  the  peasant  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave. 
And  the  last  great  work  which  he  had  planned  for 
the  Salon  of  1885  was  V Enterrement  d'unejeime  Fille 
(I  Damvillers,  a  procession  of  white-robed  children 
bearing  a  young  companion^ to  the  churchyard  gate 
in  the  sweet  flush'of  the  early  summer  time,  when 
the  orchards  are  white  with  blossom.  But  that 
picture  [was  never  painted,  and  long  before  the 
Salon  doors  had  opened,  or  the  apple  trees  at 
Damvillers  were  in  flower,  the  painter  himself  lay 
sleeping  in  the  Httle  churchyard  of  the  country 
home  which  he  had  loved  so  well. 

More  in  sympathy  with  the  art  of  these  great 
French  masters  than  with  that  of  modern 
Englishmen,  is  the  picture  by  Mrs.  Stokes,  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  last 
summer,  and  which  forms  the  subject  of  our 
frontispiece.  Seldom  of  late  years  has  the 
Christmas'"  story  been  told  in  a  manner  so  simple 
and  yet  so  moving.  The  Child-Christ  slumbers  in 
His  w'oodenl  cradle  on  the  floor  of  the  stable  of 
Bethlehem,  and  the  Virgin-Mother,  a  peasant 
maiden  in  peasant  garb,  sleeps  too,  leaning  against 
the  cradle  and  resting  her  head  on  her  hand — 
sleeps  and  dreams  of  the  angel*  presences^  that 
hover  in  the  midnight  air. 

"  Schlat  selig  und  siiss, 
Schau  im  Traume  Paradies  !  " 

On  the  face  of  mother  and  babe  alike,  there  rests 
an  expression  of  deep  repose  and  blessed  content, 
a  peace  that  is  not  of  earth.  And  over  the  orow  of 
the'- sleeping  child  there  floats  a  glory  from  above, 
a'radiance  from  a  far  land  of  joy,  telling  us  of  that 
true  Light  which  has  shone  upon  the  world. 
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'T^HE  WHITE  road  that  leads  from  Caudebec  to 
■'-  Villequier  mounts  for  a  short  way  verj- 
steeply-,  until  it  is  some  height  above  the  little 
meadow  beside  the  Seine.  On  the  right  is  a  wooded 
hill,  and  the  top  of  the  descent  to  the  meadow 
is  bordered  by  silver- stemmed,  slender-armed 
birch-trees,  which  at  evening  time  look  weird 
and  ghostly. 

At  the  foot  of  this  road,  on  the  side  nearest  the 
town  of  Caudebec,  there  stands  a  pleasant-looking 
"-'hite  house,  with  a  high  roof  and  two  huge 
chimney-stacks.  The  porch  and  a  bay  window 
are  covered  with  climbing  roses,  which  have 
stretched  their  branches  to  reach  an  upper  row 
of  lattices. 

A  large  grass-plot,  with  a  slated  path  running 
round  it,  is  in  front  of  the  house  ;  and  this  path 
continues  on  the  left,  and  is  soon  lost  to  sight  in 
a  shrubbery,  backed  with  trees,  that  leads  to  a 
garden  behind.  On  the  other  side  a  low  stone 
wall,  so  old  that  it  is  many-coloured  with  moss 
and  lichen,  divides  both  front  and  back  garden 
from  the  orchard  which  slopes  up  the  hill  beside 
the  white  road. 


The  river  makes  a  sudden  bend  outwards  after 
it  has  passed  the  house,  so  that  its  steep  green 
bank  borders  the  road  just  opposite  Mademoiselle 
Chaumelle's  dwelling.  Only  a  few  daj'S  ago,  the 
high  autumn  tide  of  the  Barre  swept  furiously 
over  this  bank,  across  the  road,  and  through  the 
tall  iron  entrance-gates,  till  it  flung  a  sho\ver 
of  3'ellow  foam  and  stones  and  twigs  against 
Mademoiselle  Chaumelle's  windows. 

The  river  looked  quiet  enough  this  morning, 
half  veiled  in  a  soft  mist  that  gave  warning  of 
coming  frost.  The  trees  far  on  the  left,  where  the 
river  takes  a  dark  bend  towards  Caudebecquet, 
looked  much  less  dense  than  the}'  had  looked 
^•esterday ;  so  many  brown  and  gold  leaves  had 
fallen  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 

The  lattice  above  the  ba}'  window  opened,  and 
a  bright  girl's  face  looked  out.  For  a  moment 
her  earnest  dark  ej-es  gazed  lovingl}'^  across  the 
Seine,  and  then  leftwards  towards  the  mist- veiled 
bend  ;  but  Madelaine  Leroux  was  practical,  and  she 
knew  that  if  she  meant  to  gather  Aunt  Virginie 
a  nosegay  before  breakfast,  she  had  little  time  to 
spend  in  admiring  the  view  from  her  window. 

The  few  remaining  blossoms  on  the  Gloire  de 
Dijon  rose  below  her  window  were  out  of  reach. 
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and  so  were  some  creamy  noisette  roses  on  the 
porch.  When  she  reached  the  garden,  the  border- 
flowers,  that  had  looked  so  gay  from  her  window, 
proved  themselves  to  be  deceptions  ;  the  tall  white 
daisies,  on  which  she  had  reckoned,  had  blackened 
tips,  and  the  chrysanthemum-petals  were  nipped 
brown.  She  gave  a  little  crj^  of  triumph  as  she 
looked  round.  Just  against  the  iron  fence  in  front 
of  the  house,  she  spied  a  bunch  of  China  roses,  so 
exquisitely  varied  in  their  rosy  tint  that  they 
seemed  too  lovely  to  be  real.  Madelaine  thought 
this  as  she  stood  looking  at  them  ;  she  was  so 
absorbed  by  their  beauty  that  a  sudden  grunt 
made  her  start. 

She  turned  round  and  saw  an  enormous  pig  in 
the  middle  of  the  grass  plot ;  it  was  grouting  both 
with  its  front  paws  and  with  its  snout,  in  search 
of  some  treasure  which  it  evidently  expected 
to  find  under  the  turf,  and  it  grunted  as  it 
grouted. 

"Go  away,  go  away,  you  nasty,  greedy  creature!" 
the  girl  cried  in  a  frightened  voice ;  "  you  are 
spoiling  Aunt  Virginie's  grass  plot ;  go,  I  say ! " 
She  swished  her  pale  blue  skirt  at  the  intruder ; 
for  an  instant  it  left  off  grouting  ;  but  it  stared  at 
Madelaine  with  such  fierce  little  red  eyes  that  the 
girl  drew  back  in  alarm. 

"What  shall  I  do  ?  I  believe  pigs  bite  when 
they  are  savage  ;  "  then  she  shouted,  "  Joseph, 
Elise,  come,  come ! — Joseph,  make  haste  ;  the 
garden  will  be  spoiled." 

The  huge  pig  had  gone  back  with  a  grunt  to  its 
grouting,  but  the  girl's  cries  seemed  to  irritate  it ; 
it  came  towards  her,  shaking  its  huge  sides 
and  grunting,  looking,  she  thought,  still  more 
savage;  it  was  between  her  and  the  house, 
and  as  it  continued  to  advance  on  her,  Madelaine 
suddenly  lost  courage,  and  she  fled  to  the  entrance- 
gates. 

A  passer-by  stopped  as  she  reached  them. 

"  Help  me  !  "  the  girl  said  breathlessly,  and  she 
opened  the  gate.  "  Please  drive  the  pig  a.\\a.y  ;  I 
am  frightened  of  it." 

She  scarcely  looked  at  the  stranger  ;  she  only 
saw  that  he  was  a  man,  and  she  felt  sure  that  he 
would  help  her. 

The  stranger  seemed  young  and  strong,  but  the 
pig  took  no  heed  of  his  raised  walking-stick. 
Seeing  this,  he  rained  a  shower  of  blows  on  the 
back  of  the  ugly  brute,  which  drew  forth  a  hideous 


series  of  grunts  and  squeaks,  and,  to  Madelaine's 
relief,  the  creature  trotted  out  into  the  road,  its 
enormous  sides  shaking  an  accompaniment  to  its 
clamour. 

Two  women-servants  and  a  man  ran  into  the 
garden.  There  was  a  buzz  of  questions,  and 
Madelaine  saw  her  aunt  come  out  into  the  porch. 

"Come  in,  monsieur,  come  in,  then;  I  beg  of  you. 
Let  me  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  stopping 
mischief.  Eh  !  then,  monsieur,  it  is  the  fault  of 
my  careless  gardener,  Joseph,  to  whom,  if  you  will 
believe  me,  I  have  more  than  once  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  mending  that  hole  in  the  wall  beside 
the  orchard.  Ah !  monsieur,  you  are  indeed  a 
friend  in  need.  It  was  well  that  you  came  to 
the  rescue,  for  that  was  the  savage  sow  of 
the  Marais,  and  it  is  a  wonder  she  did  not  fly 
at  you.  Were  you  much  frightened,  my  precious 
Madelaine  ?  " 

By  this  time  Mademoiselle  Chaumelle  had  come 
up  with  Madelaine  and  her  champion,  and  the 
stranger  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  contrast 
between  the  aunt  and  the  niece. 

The  round  ball  of  a  woman,  with  her  happy 
smiling  face,  seemed  shorter  than  she  really  was, 
as  she  stood  patting  the  slim  tall  girl's  shoulder. 
Just  now  Madelaine's  dark  gipsy-like  face  was 
bent  down,  and  her  slender  figure  seemed  to  be 
crouching  with  shame  at  the  remembrance  of  her 
cowardice ;  for  she  thought  that  a  really  formidable 
animal  would  not  have  been  so  quickly  routed  ; 
she  thought,  too,  that  her  aunt  was  unnecessarily 
gushing  in  her  gratitude  for  such  a  service. 

Madelaine  had  onlj^  arrived  late  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  then  Monsieur  le  Cure  had  come  in 
to  supper ;  so  there  had  not  been  time  for  a 
comfortable  talk  alone  with  Aunt  Virginie. 

Madelaine  Leroux  had  a  father  and  an  excellent 
stepmother.  Her  own  mother,  her  Aunt  Virginie's 
sister,  had  died  when  the  girl  was  still  an  infant  ; 
but  though  her  stepmother  loved  her  very  dearly, 
Madame  Leroux  did  not  spoil  Madelaine  as 
Mademoiselle  Chaumelle  did,  and  the  girl  was 
always  ready  to  go  and  stay  at  Caudebec.  She 
had  come  this  time  to  take  her  aunt's  advice  on  a 
very  important  subject,  and  she  was  uneasy  till 
their  talk  had  taken  place. 

"Is  monsieur  making  a  stay  in  Caudebec?" 
Mademoiselle  Leroux  asked  the  stranger. 

"  I  shall  be  here  a  few  days,"  he  answered  ;  and 
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then  he  glanced  on  to  the  porch,  as  if  he  wanted 
to  be  asked  indoors. 

Mademoiselle  Chaumelle  was  looking  at  him 
with  a  very  mournful  expression  in  her  eyes. 

"  Pardon  me,  monsieur,''  she  said,  and  Aladelaine 
thought  her  aunt's  voice  sounded  broken,  "  but 
you  remind  me  so  much  of  some  one  I  knew  years 
ago.     May  I  venture  to  ask  your  name  ?  " 

Madelaine  looked  hard  at  the  stranger,  and  she 
thought  she  had  never  seen  that  grave,  almost 
stern  face  before.  Dark  grey-blue  eyes  looked  out 
frankly  under  well-marked  e3^ebrows ;  the  nose 
and  forehead  reminded  the  girl  of  an  ancient  coin  ; 
and  the  mouth,  though  partly  hidden  by  a  brown 
moustache,  was  sharply  cut  and  full  of  character. 
Madelaine  decided  that  the  stranger  must  be  very 
severe,  and  she  felt  sure  he  must  think  her  aunt 
foolish.  The  part  of  his  face  she  liked  best  was 
his  broad  square  forehead,  and  the  crisp  waves  of 
rich  brown  hair  above  it.  He  looked,  she  fancied, 
surprised  at  her  aunt's  question,  but  he  answered 
at  once: 

"  My  name  is  Maurice  Henri,  mademoiselle. 
I  live  at  present  in  Paris  ;  but  I  shall  probably 
settle  in  Rouen  some  day." 

Mademoiselle  Chaumelle  looked  disappointed. 

"  My  friend's  name  was  not  Henri,  monsieur  ; 
but  it  is  strange  that  one  of  his  Christian  names 
was  Maurice.  Monsieur  must  permit  me  to  say 
that  the  likeness  I  see  makes  me  feel  as  if  he  w^ere 
an  old  acquaintance.  Will  he  be  so  amiable  as 
to  come  in  and  breakfast  with  us  this  morning  ?  " 

Monsieur  Henri  bowed.  He  had  breakfasted 
before  he  came  out  ;  but  the  spinster's  ready 
hospitality  pleased  him,  and  besides  he  wanted 
to  talk  to  her  silent  niece.  Madelaine  was  not 
inclined  to  talk,  and,  after  several  attempts, 
Monsieur  Henri  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his 
hostess. 

Madelaine  felt  so  cross  and  contradictory  that 
she  preferred  to  be  silent.  She  was  so  much 
accustomed  to  be  in  the  right  with  every  one,  that  it 
rarely  occurred  to  her  to  question  her  own  wisdom ; 
but  after  a  few  minutes  she  regretted  her  silence, 
and  the  abrupt  way  in  which  she  had  answered 
this  gentleman  who  had  spoken  politely  to  her. 
And  then  she  told  herself  that  it  was  quite  natural 
that  she  should  feel  upset  by  his  presence  ;  she 
knew  that  she  should  not  be  allowed  to  stay 
Jong   at  Caudebec,    and   she  had  to  discuss   with 


her  aunt  the  unpleasant  and  important  subject 
that  troubled  her  before  she  went  homxC.  It 
was  true  that  she  had  already  made  up  her  mind 
on  this  marriage  proposed  to  her  by  her  father  and 
her  stepmother.  She  did  not  want  to  be  married, 
and  she  had  said  so  ;  they  had  smiled  in 
answer,  and  told  her  she  must  not  decide  hastily. 
Madelaine  felt  sure  she  was  right,  but  she 
wanted  to  be  justified  by  her  aunt's  assent  to  her 
opinion.  Aunt  Virginie  always  agreed  with  her. 
"  We  think  so  much  alike,"  the  girl  said  to  herself, 
as  she  ate  her  breakfast,  perfectly  unconscious 
that  she  had  as  yet  never  yielded  up  her  own  will 
to  that  of  Aunt  Virginie. 

She  could  not  help  enjoying  Monsieur  Henri's 
talk,  it  sounded  so  interesting  ;  and  at  last,  when 
he  gave  an  account  of  a  journey  he  had  made  in 
Switzerland  that  summer,  her  cheeks  flushed,  and 
her  eyes  glowed  as  he  related  his  Alpine  adventures ; 
for  Mademoiselle  Chaumelle  had  the  gift  of  drawing 
out  conversation  from  others. 

Madelaine's  eyes  strayed  to  the  visitor's  face, 
and  she  saw  how  truly  it  expressed  his  feelings, 
he  looked  so  determined,  so  in  earnest,  and  yet 
there  was  a  sweet  kind  look  in  his  eyes  that 
fascinated  her  in  spite  of  herself.  Her  observations 
were  quickly  interrupted. 

Monsieur  Henri  seemed  to  feel  that  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  him  ;  he  looked  up  so  suddenly  that 
he  met  them  full.  .Madelaine  turned  away  with 
an  angry  flush  at  the  admiration  she  saw  in 
]\Ionsieur  Henri's  face  :  she  did  not  know  how  much 
of  it  had  been  provoked  by  the  absorbed  interest 
he  had  read  in  hers.  Her  impatience  came  back  ; 
she  felt  indignant  with  her  aunt  ;  she  was  certain 
that  her  mother  would  not  approve  of  such  a 
sudden  acquaintance  ;  for  Aunt  Virginie  w'ent  on 
talking  to  this  stranger  as  though  he  were  an  old 
friend. 

"I  shall  tell  her,"  Madelaine  thought,  "that 
German  story  mother  gave  me  to  read,  where  the 
heroine  dances  and  talks  w-ith  a  stranger  all  through 
the  evening  of  a  masked  ball,  and  then  after 
supper,  when  every  one  unmasks,  the  unknown 
cavalier  turns  out  to  be  the  common  hangman. 
Yes,  indeed,  I  shall  scold  Aunt  Virginie  for  her 
imprudence." 

^Madelaine  drew  herself  up  with  a  pretty  air  of 
dignity  that  delighted  the  observant  guest  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table. 
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II. 


Days  passed  away,  and  yet  no  summons  came 
to  Madelaine  from  Rouen.  She  was  enjoying 
herself  far  too  much  to  take  count  of  the  days  as 
they  sUpped  pleasantly  by  ;  she  simply  lived  in 
the  present ;  and  even  when  she  remembered  the 
object  of  her  visit,  she  shrank  from  the  unpleasant 
subject,  and  tried  to  forget  it. 

On  that  first  morning  she  had  begun  to  lecture 
her  aunt  as  soon  as  Monsieur  Henri  went  away  ; 
and  then  Mademoiselle  Chaumelle  had  stopped 
her,  and  had  made  a  most  touching  confession. 
She  told  Madelaine,  in  simple  pathetic  words,  the 
love-story  of  her  youth — a  story,  which,  till  now, 
her  niece  had  never  suspected.  Madelaine  had, 
indeed,  twinges  of  remorse  as  she  listened  to  the 
tender  little  narrative :  till  now  dear  old  Aunt 
Virginie  had  seemed  too  unattractive  to  be  the 
heroine  of  such  a  romance.  The  girl  listened 
with  full  sympathy  ;  she  had  never  felt  so  much 
interested.  It  was  plain  to  her  that  Aunt  Virginie's 
betrothed  had  been  a  hero  ;  it  was  very,  very  sad 
that  death  had  stepped  in  to  part  such  a  pair  of 
lovers. 

The  girl  wondered,  while  she  listened,  whether 
special  qualities  belonged  to  special  features, 
and  whether  Monsieur  Henri,  who,  according  to 
Mademoiselle  Chaumelle,  was  the  living  portrait 
of  her  dead  Maurice,  possessed  his  heroic  nature. 

Since  that  first  day  it  had  been  difficult  for 
either  aunt  or  niece  to  think  of  any  one  but 
Monsieur  Henri,  he  had  taken  such  complete 
possession  of  them  both.  He  came  to  see  them 
every  evening,  and,  before  he  left  them,  he  planned 
some  delightful  expedition  for  the  next  day. 

One  morning  he  persuaded  them  to  drive  to 
Jumieges,  and  they  had  dined  at  the  little  inn  there, 
and  driven  home  in  the  dusk  beside  the  river. 
Another  day  they  went  in  the  Seine  steamer  to 
Havre,  and  visited  Trouville.  To-day  they  were 
embarked  on  a  much  longer  journey. 

They  had  driven  over  early  to  Lillebonne ;  and 
after  seeing  its  lions,  they  were  now  bound  for 
Tancarville,  a  pretty  little  village  with  an  old  castle 
beside  the  Seine.  Monsieur  Henri  had  assured 
them  they  could  lodge  at  Tancarville,  as  the  days 
1  were  now  too  short  for  them  to  return  to  Caudebec 
the   same  evening.      Madelaine   thought  the  plan 


delightful  ;  it  seemed  to  her  like  some  happy 
fairy  tale. 

When  they  were  leaving  Lillebonne,  Mademoiselle 
Chaumelle  had  greatly  surprised  Monsieur  Henri. 

"  Do  you  mind  exchanging  places  with  me, 
monsieur  ?  I  will  sit  beside  the  driver,"  said  the 
old  lady;  "I  shall  get  a  better  view  of  the 
country." 

Madelaine  felt  pleased  ;  she  had  grown  tired  of 
her  role  of  listener.  Since  that  first  day,  Monsieur 
Henri  had  talked  exclusively  to  her  aunt,  answering 
any  remark  of  her  own  as  briefly  as  possible. 
Madelaine  thought  he  was  unforgiving  ;  but  then 
she  felt  sure  she  had  been  rude  :  she  was  glad  of 
this  chance  of  showing  that  she  knew  how  to 
behave.  Monsieur  Henri  looked  as  if  he  also 
liked  the  change  as  he  seated  himself  beside  her, 
and  the  girl  smiled  back  at  him.  She  was  so 
happy  to-day  that  everything  pleased  her. 

"  Is  it  a  long  drive  to  Tancarville  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  About  the  same  distance  we  came  this  morning ; 
but  you  will  find  it  pleasanter,  I  think;  the  country 
is  so  much  prettier." 

"  It  will  be  about  the  last  drive  we  shall  have,'' 
she  said.     "  I  must  soon  go  back  to  Rouen." 

He  looked  at  her  very  earnestly. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  be  glad  to  go  home,  will 
you  not  ?  " 

Madelaine  thought  he  said  this  a  little  sadly. 

"  Glad  ? — oh  dear,  no.     I  am  so  fond  of  being  at 

Caudebec   with    my   Aunt.       Besides "       She 

hesitated,  and  there  came  a  pause  of  silence. 

"Do  you  mean,"  he  said  presently,  "that  you  are 
happier  here  than  you  would  be  at  Rouen  ?  " 

Madelaine  gave  an  impulsive  sigh.  She  longed 
to  tell  her  trouble  to  Monsieur  Henri,  In  these 
four  days  spent  together,  she  had  seen  as  much  of 
him  as  she  would  have  seen  in  a  much  longer  series 
of  occasional  visits  ;  she  liked  him  very  much, 
though  he  did  not  seem  to  care  about  her,  and 
she  was  sure  that  he  might  be  trusted. 

He  looked  at  her  inquiringly,  but,  except  by  her 
sigh,  she  did  not  answer  him. 

"That  was  a  heavy  sigh,"  he  said  at  last;  "it 
sounded  as  if  some  trouble  were  waiting  for  you  at 
Rouen." 

Madelaine  darted  a  swift  glance  at  him,  and  she 
saw  that  he  was  smiling. 

"You  say  that  as  a  joke,"  she  said.  "Suppose 
it  happens  to  be  real  earnest  ?     Suppose  there  is  a 
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trouble — something  horrid  waiting  for  me  when  I 
go  back  to  Rouen  ?  " 

There  was  such  pathetic  reproach  in  her  dark 
eyes  that  Monsieur  Henri  looked  grave  at  once. 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  he  said  ;  and  Madeline  thought 
how  full  of  sympathy  his  voice  was.  "  I  wish  I 
knew  the  nature  of  this  '  horrid '  thing  ;  because  I 
might  perhaps  be  able  to  help  you.'" 

"  Thank  you  ever  so  much." 

She  gave  him  a  grateful  glance,  and  Monsieur 
Henri  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
sweet ;  till  to-day  he  had  had  so  little  talk  with 
her,  and  it  was  when  she  talked  that  Madelaine's 
face  became  expressive  and  sweet.  Every  moment 
he  grew  more  fascinated  by  his  companion. 

*'  Will  you  not  tell  me  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  should  ^like  to  tell  you," — she  looked  franklj' 
at  him,  then  her  voice  faltered,  and  her  eyes  fell 
under  his ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  I  must  not,  because 
it  is  not  quite  my  own  trouble — it  belongs  also  to 
my  parents." 

"  I  wonder  how  old  you  are  ?  "  he  said.  "  You 
look  very  young  to  be  so  discreet." 

Madelaine  laughed. 

"  I  am  nineteen  ;  but,  monsieur,  I  think  that  a 
girl  much  younger  than  I  am  knows  when  to 
speak,  and  when  to  hold  her  tongue." 

He  laughed. 

"You  must  pardon  my  indiscreet  remark,"  he  said. 

**  Why  did  Monsieur  Henri  laugh  ?  "  Madelaine 
asked  herself.  She  was  not  vexed  with  him,  but 
she  could  not  help  wondering  what  he  could  find 
to  laugh  at  in  her  words. 

He  was  silent  after  this,  and  she  too  had  lost  her 
wish  to  talk ;  it  was  a  new  and  delightful  feeling 
to  have  him  there  beside  her.  She  did  not  care 
how  long  the  journey  might  prove  ;  she  was  not 
in  a  hurry  to  reach  Tancarville  ;  this  drive  was 
pleasant  enough  to  go  on  for  ever. 

Meantime,  Aunt  Virginie  had  become  very  tix"ed 
of  the  box-seat.  The  driver  was  so  deaf  that  she 
soon  gave  up  any  attempt  at  conversation  with  him ; 
and  though  the  country  was  pretty,  the  succession 
of  green  fields  and  trees,  with  an  occasional  bit  of 
blue  distance,  had  become  monotonous.  All  at 
once,  she  broke  into  the  delicious  silence  of  her 
fellow-travellers. 

"  I  saw  '  five '  marked  on  the  last  stone,"  she 
said.  "  Do  you  think,  monsieur,  we  are  still  five 
kilometres  from  Tancarville  ?  " 


"  About  that,  I  should  say ; "  then  he  called  to 
the  driver  to  stop.  "  Your  aunt  must  be  tired  of 
sitting  up  there,"  he  said  to  Madelaine.  "  I  had 
better  take  her  place." 

Mademoiselle  Chaumelle  protested  a  little,  but 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  helped  down,  and  placed 
by  the  side  of  her  niece  ;  it  was  really  a  great 
relief  to  her  to  find  herself  once  more  in  her 
proper  place.  It  had  seemed  to  her  onl}'  kind  and 
natural  to  give  Monsieur  Henri  the  chance  of 
talking  to  the  bright  young  girl,  instead  of  always 
being  perched  up  on  the  box-seat ;  but,  while  she 
sat  there  in  silence,  it  had  occurred  to  Mademoiselle 
Chaumelle  that,  although  Monsieur  Henri  evidently 
admired  her  niece,  he  had  not  spoken  to  her  on 
the  subject,  and  her  brother  and  sister-in-law 
might  justly  blame  her  for  giving  him  this 
opportunity  with  their  daughter,  when  perhaps  he 
was  not,  in  their  eyes,  a  suitable  husband  for 
Madelaine,  even  if  he  had  any  serious  intentions 
regarding  the  girl. 

Mademoiselle  Chaumelle  felt  far  more  pleased 
at  the  exchange  of  seats  than  her  niece  did  :  now 
that  the  chance  was  snatched  from  her,  Madelaine 
remembered  ever  so  many  things  she  would  have 
liked  to  talk  to  Monsieur  Henri  about  ;  perhaps 
the}^  might  not  be  left  together  again  ;  and  though 
Aunt  Virginie  was  so  nice,  it  was  quite  different 
to  talk  before  a  third  person,  the  girl  thought. 
The  summons  home  might  come  any  day,  and 
Madelaine  knew  that  it  would  probably  come  in 
the  shape  of  her  father,  who  would  arrive  without 
giving  any  previous  notice,  and  ask  her  to  pack 
up  and  return  to  Rouen  with  him.  Life  was  not 
as  happy  as  it  had  seemed  in  the  morning  ;  the 
remembrance  of  that  deferred  consultation  with 
Aunt  Virginie,  and  of  her  father's  probable 
insistance,  had  destroyed  the  glamour  of  her  fairy 
tale. 

Presently  she  gave  a  cr}^  oi  delight.  She  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  Seine,  and  Monsieur  Henri  had 
told  her  they  would  not  see  this  again  till  just 
before  their  arrival  at  the  inn  at  Tancarville. 
Very  soon  the}^  had  passed  the  ruined  castle,  and 
were  driving  down  the  steep  tree-bordered  road 
that  leads  to  the  little  inn,  lying  snugly  at  the  foot 
of  the  castle-crowned  clift".  It  was  doublj'  sheltered, 
for  a  tall  white-headed  clift'  rose  up  on  its  farther 
side,  and  at  the  back  it  was  surrounded  b}'-  huge 
forest-trees,  already'  showing  gold  and  russet  among 
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their  green  leaves.  Between  the  inn  and  the 
shining  river  lay  a  grass-plot  with  flower-beds,  and 
in  the  middle  was  a  bean  arbour,  made  by  training 
runner-beans  over  osiers. 

The  party  had  left  the  carriage  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  and,  being  told  that  the  mistress  was  in 
the  garden,  they  came  through  the  kitchen,  and 
found  the  stout  Norman  woman  mounted  on  a 
ladder,  gathering  a  last  dish  of  cherries  from  a  tree 
nailed  between  the  upper  windows. 

Madelaine  went  on  to  the  river-bank.  She  was 
delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  she 
proposed  that  they  should  dine  under  the  bean 
arbour ;  but  when  they  went  up  to  explore  the 
ruins,  the  girl's  happiness  received  another  check. 
She  learned  that  the  landlady  had  declared  herself 
unable  to  give  more  than  one  bedroom  to  the 
visitors.  There  were  but  two  in  the  little  inn, 
and  the  other  one  was  occupied.  Monsieur  Henri 
had  therefore  settled  to  ride  over  on  one  of  the 
landlord's  horses  to  Saint  Remain,  to  sleep  there, 
and  to  return  the  next  morning  to  accompany  his 
friends  back  to  Caudebec. 


III. 


Madelaine  left  her  aunt  chatting  with  Madame 
Roussel,  and  went  up  to  her  bedroom.  The  girl 
felt  dissatisfied  with  herself;  it  seemed  ungrateful 
w^hen  so  much  amusement  had  been  provided  for 
her  to  feel  discontented,  and  yet  as  soon  as  she 
reached  the  room  which  she  was  to  share  with  her 
aunt  she  began  to  cry. 

What  should  she  do,  she  asked  herself,  w^hen 
she  went  back  to  Rouen,  if  Monsieur  Henri  never 
came  to  see  her  ;  and  he  would  not,  because  he  did 
not  know  her  father  and  mother,  and  also  because 
she  had  heard  him  tell  her  aunt  that  he  must 
soon  return  to  Paris. 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  him,  and  then  I 
should  not  have  cared.  ' 

She  sat  thinking  over  every  word  that  he  had 
said  to  her,  and  she  remembered  how  strangely 
he  had  hinted  at  her  trouble. 

*'  And  yet  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  or  he  would 
not  have  asked  me  to  tell  him." 

The  stairs  creaked  under  her  aunt's  footsteps, 
and  Madelaine  quickly  slipped  on  her  dressing 
jacket,  and  began  to  unfasten  her  long  dark  coils 


of  hair  ;  it  occurred  to  her  that  to-night  would  be  a 
good  opportunity  of  asking  her  aunt's  advice. 
She  did  not  feel  able  to  listen  to  Aunt  Virginie's 
favourite  subject — the  praises  of  Monsieur  Henri. 

"  It  would  be  dreadful  if  I  were  to  cry  before 
her,"  the  girl  thought.  "  She  is  so  romantic,  there 
is  no  saying  what  she  might  not  do." 

While  her  aunt  was  busy  examining  the 
arrangement  of  sheets  and  the  quality  of  the 
mattresses,  Madelaine  said  suddenly,  "  Aunt 
Virginie,  do  you  remember  what  I  said  in  my 
letter  before  I  came?" 

"  You  said  you  wanted  some  advice,  child." 
Mademoiselle  Chaumelle  looked  at  her  niece,  but 
she  could  not  see  her  face.  Madelaine  was 
seated  beside  her  bed,  and  the  solitary  candle 
only  shed  a  faint  light ;  besides,  the  girl  had 
purposely  brushed  her  hair  over  her  eyes.  Frank, 
straightforward  Madelaine  had  all  at  once  become 
crafty. 

"  Yes,  aunt."  She  paused.  "  Have  father  or 
mother  written  to  tell  you  about  it  ?  " 

Mademoiselle  Chaumelle  smiled. 

**  About  what?"  she  said.  "  They  certainly  have 
not  told  me  any  news  about  you,  dear  child." 

**  Not  that  they  have  found  a  husband  for  me  ?  " 

Madelaine  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  sudden 
alarm  she  saw  in  her  aunt's  face. 

"  Oh,  my  dear !  my  dear !  you  should  have 
told  me  this  sooner ;  "  and  Mademoiselle  Virginie 
clasped  her  hands  in  a  sort  of  despair. 

*'  Why,  what  difference  w^ould  it  have  made  ?  " 

But  Mademoiselle  Chaumelle  was  not  going  to 
make  any  unwise  admissions. 

**  Tell  me,"  she  said  gravely,  "  does  this  plan 
please  you,  Madelaine  ?  " 

"  No,  oh  no  !  I  said  I  was  too  young  to  marry  ; 
and  they  said  I  must  not  be  in  a  hurry,  so  I  asked 
if  I  might  not  go  to  see  you  ;  but  I  am^afraid  my 
father  wishes  it  very  much." 

"  And  your  mother,  does  she  wish  it  too  ?  " 

"She  is  so  good,  you  know,"  said  Madelaine 
sadly  ;  *'  she  always  wishes  the  same  as  my  father. 
It  was  she  who  told  me  he  had  long  been  thinking 
about  this,  and  waiting  till  I  was  old  enough. 
I'm  sure,"  she  said  in  a  heart-broken  tone,  "  I  am 
much  too  young  to  marry  a  man  ever  so  nmch 
older  than  I  am." 

"  How  old  is  this  proposed  husband  ;  and  what 
is  his  name  ?  " 
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"  He  is  Monsieur  Devrient.  My  mother  said  he 
was  about  thirty  ;  but  I  saw  him  from  the  window 
the  day  I  left  home,  and  I  am  sure  he  looked 
more  than  fifty." 

"My  dear  Madelaine,  are  you  sure  of  this?" 
Aunt  Virginie  felt  indignant  with  her  brother-in-law 
and  his  wife. 

"  I  could  not  be  mistaken.  I  saw  this  gentleman 
come  up  the  steps,  and  he  stayed  a  long  time  with 
father  in  his  study ;  then,  when  I  had  seen  him 
go  away,  I  asked  Victoire  who  it  was,  and  she  said 
it  was  Monsieur  Devrient." 

"  I  wish  I  had  known  ;  oh,  how  I  wish  it  !  " 
Aunt  Virginie  broke  out  so  penitently,  that  her  niece 
looked  hard  at  her.  She  longed  to  ask  a  question, 
and  yet  she  shrank  from  uttering  it ;  she  went  on 
brushing  her  hair  in  silence  till  she  saw  that  her 
aunt  was  ready  to  go  to  bed. 

"  Good  night,  my  dear  child,"  her  aunt  said. 

Madelaine  swiftly  crossed  the  room  and  put 
both  arms  round  her. 

"  No,  Aunt  Virginie,  that  is  cowardly  !  You  shall 
not  go  to  bed  till  you  have  given  me  your  opinion  ; 
you  know  I  came  to  Caudebec  on  purpose  to  get 
it."  Then  she  hid  her  hot  face  on  her  aunt's 
shoulder,  and  whispered,  "  Did  you  mean  that  if 
you  had  known  it  you  would  have  been  less 
hospitable  than  you  have  been  lately  ?  " 

^lademoiselle  moved  her  shoulder  so  that  she 
might  see  her  niece's  face.  And  what  she  saw 
did  not  reassure  her.  She  kissed  Madelaine 
lovingly,  and  patted  her  shoulder. 

"  Courage,  dear  child,  and  try  to  sleep,"  she 
said.  "The  fault  has  been  mine  ;  I  shall  therefore 
take  the  blame  on  my  old  shoulders.  No,  Madelaine, 
for  once  you  must  do  what  I  tell  you  ;  go  to  bed 
now,  and  go  to  sleep." 

Aunt  Virginie  could  not  sleep.  She  had  seen 
that  evening  the  parting  between  Monsieur  Henri 
and  her  niece,  and  she  felt  sure  that,  as  she 
expressed  it,  the  mischief  was  done.  "  If  I  had 
only  known!"  she  repeated  to  herself;  but,  after 
a  while,  she  reflected  that  this  regret  was  a  tacit 
reproach  to  the  creature  she  loved  best  in  the  world 
— her  darling  Madelaine.  No,  it  was  her  own  im- 
pulsiveness that  had  done  the  mischief  If  Madelaine 
had  not  seen  so  much  of  Monsieur  Henri,  the  child 
would  no  doubt  have  gone  home,  and,  after  a  time, 
would  have  accepted  the  husband  chosen  for  her 
by  her  parents  ;  now  that  would  be  impossible. 


"What  can  I  do  ?  I  have  just  made  life 
miserable  for  her  by  my  folly;"  and  she  sobbed 
herself  to  sleep  long  after  Madelaine  had  entered 
into  kaleidoscope  dreams,  in  all  of  which  Monsieur 
Henri  figured. 

Mademoiselle  Chaumelle  exerted  herself  to  be 
cheerful  at  breakfast  ;  but  Madelaine  thought  her 
aunt's  manner  to  Monsieur  Henri  had  changed 
since  yesterday,  she  was  so  nmch  more  polite  and 
ceremonious. 

He  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  change ;  but  he 
devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  Mademoiselle 
Chaumelle  till  it  was  time  to  start  homewards. 
The  sky  looked  so  dark  and  threatening  that  Aunt 
Virginie  decided  to  have  the  carriage  closed  for  the 
homeward  journey  ;  and  as  there  was  only  room 
for  two  inside,  this  prevented  any  talk  with  their 
escort.  Aunt  Virginie  told  her  niece  that  she  had 
not  slept  well,  and  should  try  to  get  a  nap  as  they 
drove  home  ;  she  was  really  planning  a  way  out 
of  this  terrible  dilemma. 

The  only  plan  she  could  think  of — and  that 
seemed  a  feeble  one — was  to  accompany  her 
niece  to  Rouen  and  to  confess  her  fault  to  her 
brother-in-law.  Surely  if  this  proposed  husband 
had  never  seen  Madelaine  his  offer  could  be 
declined,  and  the  child  might  for  the  present  be 
left  free. 

"  Monsieur  Henri  is  evidently  in  a  position  to 
marry  ;  and  surely  they  must  wish  for  their  child's 
happiness  above  all  things." 

When  they  reached  Caudebec  and  found  a  letter 
from  Monsieur  Leroux,  saying  that  he  should  come 
next  morning  to  fetch  his  daughter,  Madelaine  felt 
how  true  her  foreboding  had  been. 

She  w'as  dismayed  to  hear  her  aunt  say  to 
Monsieur  Henri,  "Good  night,  monsieur,  and  thank 
you  for  all  your  kindness.  Do  not  think  me 
inhospitable  if  I  say  that  w'e  are  engaged  this 
evening  ;  but  it  is  the  truth." 

Madelaine  thought  that  Monsieur  Henri  looked 
mortified,  and  she  tried  to  be  extra  friendly. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said.  "  It  is  really  'good-bye  ' 
this  time  ;   I  am  going  home  to-morrow." 

"  Good-bye."  He  held  her  hand  a  moment ; 
but  he  spoke  quite  calmly,  she  thought.  "Some 
day  or  other  I  have  a  fancy  that  we  shall  meet 
again." 
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Monsieur  Leroux,  a  quiet  sensible-faced  man, 
arrived  just  as  the  aunt  and  niece  had  begun 
breakfast.  He  was  unusually  bright  and  cheerful, 
Madelaine  thought ;  and  when  his  sister-in-law 
asked  for  a  few  words  with  him,  he  smiled  blandly 
as  he  followed  her  out  of  the  room. 

"  You  will  be  ready  to  start  very  soon,  I  hope," 
he  said  to  Madelaine,  as  he  went  out. 

The  girl  felt  in  a  dream  ;  she  supposed  she 
should  wake  up  when  she  reached  Rouen,  then 
she  must  tell  her  parents  she  could  never 
marry  Monsieur  Devrient,  and  everything  would 
be  miserable,  unless,  indeed.  Aunt  Virginie's 
remonstrances  touched  her  father.  But  she  had 
small  space  to  think  in.  There  was  Joseph 
carrying  down  her  luggage  before  she  had  put 
on  her  cloak  and  hat ;  she  had  only  time  to 
gather  one  last  rose  as  a  memory  of  her  happ}' 
visit,  to  kiss  and  hug  Aunt  Virginie,  who  could 
hardly  check  her  tears  at  parting,  to  bid  adieu 
to  the  quaint  old  servants,  and  then  she  was 
on  her  way  to  the  station  at  Yvetot,  for  in  those 
days  the  old  grey  town  beside  the  river  had  not 
been  invaded  by  a  railway. 

Her  father  met  with  an  acquaintance  in  the 
Yvetot  diligence,  who  was  also  bound  for  Rouen, 
and  Madelaine  had  plenty  of  time  for  thinking 
before  she  reached  home. 

Monsieur  Leroux  lived  in  one  of  the  new  streets 
of  Rouen  in  a  comfortable  but  very  unpicturesque 
house — a  sad  contrast,  Madelaine  thought,  to  her 
aunt's  rose-covered  home.  Her  stepmother's 
aiFectionate  greeting,  however,  made  the  girl  feel 
rather  happier. 

She  was  in  her  room  putting  away  the  things 
she  had  unpacked,  and  looking  round  at  all  her 
belongings,  when  a  tap  came  at  the  door  of  her  room. 

It  was  Madame  Leroux  ;  and  she  looked, 
Madelaine  thought,  unusually  serious.  The  girl's 
hopeful  nature  was  already  struggling  against  her 
fears,  and  the  worry  she  saw  on  her  stepmother's 
usually  serene  face  roused  her  cheerfulness. 

"What  is  it,  little  mother?  I  see  you  want  me 
at  home  again  to  keep  up  your  spirits  ?  Has 
Josephine  been  putting  chicory  in  the  coffee  ? 
Has  the  canary  got  out  of  its  cage  ?  Tell  me  what 
has  happened." 


She  kissed  Madame  Leroux  as  she  spoke,  and 
put  her  arm  round  her. 

Madame  Leroux  returned  her  kisses  and  smiled 
at  her,  but  it  was  a  poor  effort. 

"I  am  not  vexed  about  anything,  dear  child. 
Perhaps  I  looked  serious  because  I  have  a  message 
for  you  from  your  father  ;  sit  down  and  listen  to  it, 
my  darling.  I  am  to  say  to  you  that"  your  father 
wishes  you  to  look  as  well  as  possible  this  evening, 
as  some  friends  have  been  asked  to  dine  with  us. 
We  thought  it  would  be  pleasanter  for  you  to  meet 
Monsieur  Devrient  for  the  first  time  among  others; 
but  your  father  wishes  you  to  be  ready  in  advance. 
He  will  come  down  early,  too,  as  he  wants  a  few 
words  with  you  before  our  guests  arrive." 

Madelaine  had  changed  colour  rapidly  while  she 
listened. 

"I  do  not  understand,  mother.  What  is  the 
use  of  my  seeing  this  gentleman  ?  Surely  you 
remember  that  I  said  I  did  not  want  a  husband  ; 
and  then  you  advised  me  not  to  decide  hastily, 
and  I  asked  to  go  to  Gaudebec.  I  have  never  said 
I  was  willing  to  marry  Monsieur  Devrient ;  I  cannot, 
I  will  not,  marry  him." 

"  Hush,  dear  child  ! "  Madame  Leroux  spoke 
soothingly  ;  "  do  not  excite  yourself.  You  will  soon 
get  to  like  Monsieur  Devrient.  You  have  been 
awaj^  more  than  a  week,  and  j-our  father  has 
taken  3'our  silence  for  consent ;  if  you  meant  him 
to  decline  this  gentleman's  offer,  you  should  have 
written  at  once." 

"My  father  is '"Madelaine  began  vehemently, 

then  she  looked  angrily  at  Madame  Leroux. 
"  Why  did  not  my  father  tell  me  all  this  before  he 
brought  me  away  from  Caudebec  ?  I  should  have 
refused  to  come  with  him." 

Madame  Leroux  rose  from  her  chair. 

"I  was  afraid  you  would  not  be  reasonable, 
Madelaine,  and  that  was  why  I  looked  serious. 
Have  patience,  dear  child ;  you  will  think  differently 
by  and  bye.  Why  do  you  not  trust  your  father 
with  your  happiness  ? — he  has  always  been  good 
to  you.  I  am  sure  if,  when  you  have  seen  Monsieur 
Devrient,  you  still  say  you  cannot  be  happy  with 
him,  your  father  will  leave  you  free." 

"  I  will  go  and  speak  to  my  father  at  once," 
Madelaine  said,  quickly.  "  I  saw  Monsieur  Devrient, 
the  day  I  left  home,  as  he  was  going  from  the 
house ;    he  is  too  old  for  me." 

"That  was  the  father  of  Monsieur  Devrient.    Be 
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reasonable,  Madelaine  ;  you  cannot  see  your  father  ; 
he  has  gone  out.  We  are  to  dine  at  five,  remember  ; 
and  now  I  must  go  out  to  buy  fruit  and  flowers. 
You  will  find  that  I  have  had  your  white  frock 
freshly  trimmed  for  this  evening." 

She  went  away  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
and  Madelaine  was  glad  to  be  alone.  She  was  too 
angry  to  be  unhappy ;  her  father's  treatment  of 
her  seemed  to  her  too  tyrannical  for  belief,  and  it 
was  wholly  unlike  him.  She  was  not  angry  with 
Madame  Leroux  ;  she  knew  that  so  devoted  a  wife 
would  think  it  her  duty  to  side  with  her  husband. 
Madelaine  wondered  for  a  moment  whether  her 
father's  talk  with  Aunt  Virginie  had  decided  him 
to  take  this  imperative  course  ;  but  no,  this  dinner 
had  evidently  been  arranged  before  her  father 
came  to  Caudebec. 

She  sat,  lost  in  sad  thought,  till  it  was  almost  time 
to  dress ;  she  had  not  moved,  even  to  look  at  the 
"  freshly  trimmed  frock "  which  was  doubtless 
hanging  in  her  wardrobe ;  she  thought  of  it  once 
with  a  feeling  of  disgust.  "I  would  much  rather 
make  myself  look  ugly,"  she  said. 

Suppose,  after  all,  she  should  find  herself  unable 
to  dislike  Monsieur  Devrient ;  what  would  happen  ? 
Could  she  find  courage  to  say  to  her  father  that  she 
could  not  marry  this  gentleman  because  she  was 
always  thinking  of  some  one  else  ? 

She  hid  her  hot  face  in  her  hands  ;  even  if  she 
could  say  this,  it  would  not,  she  thought,  be 
accepted  as  a  reason  ;  for  she  could  not  plead  that 
Monsieur  Henri  cared  for  her.  She  would  simply 
disgrace  herself  if  she  confessed  how  easily  she 
had  been  won  to  think  constantly  of  a  man  who 
had  parted  from  her  almost  as  though  she  had 
been  a  mere  acquaintance. 

Heavy  footsteps  outside  her  door  roused  her  to 
decide  on  her  conduct.  Her  stepmother  had  sent 
Victoire  to  warn  her  that  it  was  time  to  dress,  and 
the  maid  stayed  to  help  her. 

Victoire  held  out  the  frock  to  be  admired,  and 
Madelaine  saw  that  it  was  charming  ;  but  she 
pushed  it  aside  and  told  Victoire  she  did  not  want 
to  talk ;  an  idea  had  come  to  her  which  she 
considered  an  inspiration. 

She  would  try,  when  she  saw  her  father,  to 
convince  him  that  she  was  unwilling  to  marry 
Monsieur  Devrient,  and  she  thought  if  she 
disliked  this  gentleman  all  might  go  smoothly ;  but 
something  warned  Madelaine  that  her  stepmother's 


kindness  and  truth  had  never  yet  failed,  and  she 
could  not  forget  the  glowing  terms  in  which 
Madame  Leroux  had  described  the  proposedy?(7«a'. 
But  she  was  determined  not  to  marry  him ;  that 
could  never  be.  She  knew  that  there  was  an  early 
train  to  Yvetot,  and  to-morrow,  long  before  her 
father  and  mother  were  stirring,  she  should  be  safe 
with  Aunt  Virginie,  and  she  should  refuse  to  come 
home  until  her  father  promised  to  leave  her  in 
peace  on  the  subject  of  Monsieur  Devrient. 

While  she  was  dressing,  Madelaine  had  become 
impatient  for  the  interview  with  her  father, 

"Things  always  seem  worse  at  a  distance,"  she 
thought,  as  she  went  downstairs.  She  met  Madame 
Leroux  in  the  entrance  hall,  and  she  slipped  her 
hand  under  her  stepmother's  arm. 

"  You  are  coming  with  me  ;  I  am  so  glad." 

"  Your  father  is  not  in  the  drawing-room,  child. 
One  of  our  visitors  has  come  very  early,  so  we 
must  go  in  and  receive  him." 

Madelaine's  hand  was  on  the  lock,  and  she 
opened  the  door  and  went  in.  She  did  not  notice 
that  Madame  Leroux  had  stopped  to  speak  to 
Victoire ;  she  stood  still,  too  much  surprised  to 
move  forward.  Monsieur  Henri  was  in  the  room, 
facing  her ;  he  looked  as  bright  and  happy  as 
possible.  He  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  drew 
her  to  a  chair ;  in  her  intense  surprise  it  did 
not  occur  to  Madelaine  that  there  was  anything 
unusual  in  his  doing  so. 

*' But  how  ?— what  ?"  She  hesitated;  she  saw 
he  was  dressed  for  dinner ;  he  was  evidently  an 
invited  guest. 

"  You  are  surprised  to  see  me  here  ;  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  your  father,"  he  said  ;  and 
then  Madame  Leroux  came  in,  and  greeted  her 
visitor  as  if  he  were  very  welcome.  She  soon 
left  him  to  Madelaine,  and  went  away  to  the 
window  of  the  inner  room. 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  me  you  knew  them?" 
Madelaine  said  reproachfully.  ' *  Why  this  mystery  ?  " 

He  smiled  at  her. 

"  I  had  several  reasons  for  my  silence.  For  one 
thing,  you  never  asked  me  ;  indeed,  1  may  say 
that  at  the  beginning  of  our  acquaintance  3'ou  so 
completely  ignored  me  that  I  was  obliged  to  talk 
only  to  Mademoiselle  Chaumelle."  Madelaine 
blushed  with  shame.  Monsieur  Henri  w^ent  on, 
"  When  we  really  began  to  talk,  there  was  so 
much  else  to  be  said ;  but  now,   before  the  other 
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guests  arrive,  I  have  something  to  say.  May  I 
say  it  ?  " 

Madelaine  felt  strangely  agitated  ;  she  did  not 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  her,  it  seemed  to 
her  that  she  must  laugh  and  cry  both  at  once. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  said  faintly.  She  was  sure 
now  that  he  did  not  care  for  her  ;  he  was  so  calm 
and  self-possessed,  while  she  was  quivering  from 
head  to  foot  with  the  joy  of  seeing  him  again. 

**  I  have  found  out  your  secret,"  he  said,  in  too 
low  a  voice  to  reach  Madame  Leroux,  who,  good 
industrious  woman  that  she  was,  had  taken  a  bit 
of  embroidery  from  her  pocket  and  was  sewing 
busily.  Madelaine  longed  to  run  away.  She 
fixed  her  eyes  on  her  hands,  which  lay  clasped  in 
her  lap.  She  thought  that,  unless  she  looked  up 
at  him,  he  could  not  read  her  feelings  in  her  face. 
"Yes,"  he  repeated,  "I  have  found  out  what 
you  refused  to  tell  me  on  the  way  to  Tancarville. 
The  *  horrid  something '  is  a  husband." 

**  Well  ?  "  She  still  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  her 
fingers. 

"  May  I  ask  one  question?  "  Madelaine  nodded. 
"  Tell  me,  is  your  objection  to  Monsieur  Devrient, 
or  to  the  mere  fact  of  a  husband  ?  " 

She  looked  up  at  last. 

He  was  not  laughing  at  her,  and  he  seemed  very 
much  in  earnest.  "  For  instance,"  he  bent  over 
her,  "  if  a  friend  you  could  trust — if  I  were  to  put 
myself  in  the  place  of  Monsieur  Devrient,  would 
you  think  me  'horrid,'  Madelaine?" 

Madelaine's  tongue  seemed  stiffened  ;  she  could 
not  get  out  a  word. 


Monsieur  Henri  apparently  read  an  answer  in 
her  eyes  ;  he  took  her  hand  in  his  just  as  the 
door  opened  and  Monsieur  Leroux  came  in. 

He  looked  at  the  lovers,  and  then  he  bent  down 
and  kissed  Madelaine,  and  shook  hands  with 
Monsieur  Henri. 

"  Ah,  I  see  it  is  all  settled,"  he  said.  "  I  own 
frankly  that  your  plan  was  a  much  better  one 
than  mine,  Devrient,  with  such  a  difficult  young 
woman.' 

Madelaine  started  ;  she  looked  with  frightened 
eyes  from  her  father  to  Monsieur  Henri ;  her  father 
was  smiling,  but  her  lover  was  very  serious. 

"Pardon  me,  my  friend,"  he  said  to  Monsieur 
Leroux,  "but  I  had  not  come  to  that."  Then  he 
turned  to  Madelaine  and  once  more  took  her  hand 
in  his. 

"  You  think  you  have  been  cheated,"  he  said, 
"  and  treated  like  a  child  ;  but  -it  is  not  really  so, 
you  must  not  think  it.  I  had  seen  you,  but  you 
had  not  seen  me  ;  and  I  told  j^our  father  I  wished 
you  to  form  your  own  opinion,  and  to  choose  for 
yourself,  as  girls  do  in  England,  but  I  could  not 
ask  you  to  be  my  wife  until  you  knew  the  truth." 

"  Come  here,  Leroux,"  his  wife  said,  "your  tie 
is  crooked  ;  let  me  straighten  it."  Then  she 
whispered,  "  They  will  never  get  right  while  you 
stand  staring  at  them  both." 

"Am  I  forgiven?"  Henri  Devrient  whispered. 

Madelaine  tried  to  frown,  and  then  to  pout ;  but 
Monsieur  Devrient  did  not  seem  alarmed  by  these 
eftorts,  and  as  he  drew  her  to  him  very  tenderl}', 
she  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder. 


.  A      S  W  I  N  G 


/'^    THEY  made  her  a  swing  on  a  gossamer   tree  ;  on  the  lowest  bough  of  a  gossamer  tree  ; 

^~-^^     And  she  swung  so  far,   I  have  heard,   she  could  see 

The  next  year's  rose  and  honey-bee,  and  the  gifts  on  the  next  year's  Christmas-tree — 

But  I  fear  'tis  a  story,  O  dear  me ! 


BEFORE    TEMPTATION, SACRIFICE 

BEFORE    DISHONOUR, DEATH  !  " 


r~\   MOTHER  !  cast  thy  fears  away, 
^-^      Fling  sadness  from  thy  brow  ; 
My  father's  ships,  the  sailors  say, 
Are  in  the  offing  now." 

"  Nay  lad  ! — full  oft  before,  to  me 
Hath  come  the  self-same-  tale  ; 

A  thousand  times  I've  scanned  the  sea. 
And  never  seen  his  sail." 


"  But  hark,  sweet  mother  !     In  the  street 

The  folk  make  wild  uproar : 
Haste  !  let  us  be  the  first  to  greet 

His  step  upon  the  shore." 

"  Ah,  boy  ! — how  dare  my  heart  believe  ? 

How  dare  I  crave,  good  lack  ! 
While  foes  so  plot,  and  friends  deceive, 

To  have  thy  father  back  ? 

"They  watch  to  seize  and  search  his  ship, 
And  O  !  mine  eyes  grow  dim. 

And  terror  palsies  heart  and  lip, 
— They  lay  their  snares  for  him. 

"  My  noble  lord  ! — who  weighed  no  pain, 

Nor  toil,  nor  cost,  I  ween, 
Nor  ruth  of  savage  lands,  to  gain 

New  kingdoms  for  his  queen. 

"  Bermoothes'  rocks  that  gulfed  his  masts, 
And  tempest-wrack  and  foam, 

Are  kinder  than  the  King  who  blasts 
The  joy  of  coming  home  !" 

*  A  true  incident  in  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
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II. 


With  drooping  sail  and  shattered  mast, 

Sir  Walter's  galleons  lay 
Beyond  the  bar,  but  soon  they  cast 

Anchor  in  Plj^mouth  Bay. 

He  leaped  to  shore  with  bated  breath, 

For  there,  right  full  in  view. 
Stood  his  fair  wife,  Elizabeth, 

And  his  fair  son,  Carew. 

"  My  Bess"— he  cried — "  My  Bess — my  boy  1" 
As  through  the  throng  he  pressed. 

And  caught  her,  in  his  weary  joy. 
Dead-swooning,  to  his  breast. 

"  And  while  he  soothed  her  pale  alarms, 

With  words  all  passion-sweet. 
He  heard  a  troop  of  men-at-arms 

Come  clattering  down  the  street. 

He  turned  to  see,  as  on  they  rode, 

All  dight  in  gallant  gear  ; 
Then  outspake  he  right  merrily, 

With  voice  of  sudden  cheer  : 


"  Ha,  good  m}'  cousin  !     Scarce  I  thought 
Such  welcomings  to  win, 
As  thy  fair  courtesy  hath  brought 
To  greet  thy  kith  and  kin  ! 

"  Gra'mercy  !  I  am  fain  to  vow 

I  nevermore  will  roam. 
Since  with  such  knightly  guise  as  now, 

Ye  hail  the  wanderer  home  !" 

Sir  Lewis*  quickly  drew  his  blade, 

As  from  his  steed  he  sprang, 
And  on  his  kinsman's  shoulder  laid 

Its  weight,  with  sudden  clang. 

He  gave  no  greet ;  but  on  the  ear 

His  words  did  sharply  ring — 
*'  Sir  Walter^  I  arrest  thee  here, 

By  mandate  of  the  King  !" 

•  Sir  Lewis  Stukely,  who  arrested  Sir  Walter  on  his  return  from 
his  last  voyage,  was  his  cousin. 
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"What  hath  he  done  ?  " — the  boy  Carew 

.  Flashed  forth  with  angry  frown  ; 
And  from  his  father's  shoulder  drew 
The  naked  weapon  down. 

** '  What  hath  he  done  ?  '      Why,  treason's  taint  * 

Hung  o'er  his  head  of  old  ; 
And  he  hath  failed,  though  thrice  he  sailed, 

To  find  the  mine  of  gold. 

"And  sheer  against  the  King's  commands, 

Who  craves  all  grace  of  Spain, 
He  left  on  Orinoco's  sands 

Full  fifty  Spaniards,  slain. 

"  Nay  !  peace  ! — What  if  they  were  the  first 

To  fall  upon  thy  crew  ? 
The  scant  pretence  of  such  defence 

Is  weak  to  bear  thee  through  ! " 

"  Would  God  I  were  a  man  !     I  trow 

My  hand  a  thrust  should  deal " 
(Out  spake  Carew),  "  and  thou  shouldst  know 

The  temper  of  my  steel  I  " 

"  Tush,  boy  !  " — Sir  Lewis  jeered  in  wrath, 

"  Let  go  thy  puny  wrest ! 
> — I  wot  the  fledgeling  eaglet  hath 

The  daring  of  the  nest ! 


"  Ho,  forward  !     sturdy  musketeers  ! 

Aside  the  stripling  fling  ; 
■ — Bold  lad  be  he  who  interferes 

With  orders  from  the  King !  " 

(And  ere  Sir  Walter  turned  about, 

And  ere  the  truth  he  wist, 
They  drew  the  linked  iron  out. 

And  clasped  it  on  his  wrist.) 

"  Have  off"  with  him.     Beshrew  me,  how 
Young  malapert  doth  frown  ! 
f^     But  minding  of  his  mother  now, 
Will  cool  his  courage  down  ! '' 

•  Sir  Walter  was  accused  of  siding  with  the  party  who  wanted  to 
J       put  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne,  instead  of  James. 


"  Sir  Lewis  ;  " — and  the  boy  Carew 
Fast  clenched  his  fist — "  thy  son 

Will  blush  with  shame,  some  day,  to  name 
The  deed  which  thou  hast  done  ! " 


III. 

'Twas  midnight  ;  but  in  Plymouth  yet 

W-ent  on  the  wassail-bout ; 
The  early  moon  was  just  a- set, 

And  all  the  stars  were  out. 

When  at  Sir  Walter's  prison  bars 

A  muffled  tap  was  heard  ; 
And  as  his  ear  was  bent  to  hear, 

He  caught  the  whispered  word  : — 

"  Haste,  father,  haste  I   the  way  is  clear; 

I've  bribed  the  seneschal ; 
The  warder  o'er  the  henchmen's  beer, 

Keeps  riot  in  the  hall. 

"  I  hold  the  key  that  opes  the  gates, 

And  at  the  water-stair 
In  the  moored  barge  my  mother  waits — 

She  waits  to  meet  thee  there. 

"Quick,  father!  catch  thy  doublet  up, 

Without  a  moment's  stay  : 
Before  they  drain  their  latest  cup, 

We  must  be  far  away. 

"  Outside  the  bar  a  galley  lies, 

And  ere  the  sun  doth  glance 
Its  earliest  beam  across  the  skies 

We  shall  be  safe  in  France." 

"  Ah  boy — my  boy — my  brave  Carew  1 

Why  tempt  thy  father  so  ? 
I — loj'al,  conscience-clear,  and  true — 

What  need  have  /  to  go  ? 

"  Aly  traitrous  foes,  once  trusted  friends, 

Would  be  the  first  to  say 
I  flout  the  laws,  and  flee,  because 

I  am  as  false  as  they." 
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"  Yet,  father,  come  !     Foul  threats  they  bring, 
Dark  counsels  they  have  planned  ; 

And  justice  thou  shalt  never  wring 
From  cold  King  James's  hand  ! 

"  My  mother  at  the  water's  brink, 

Waits,  all  her  fears  awake  ; 
And  if  escape  should  fail — I  think — 

I  think  her  heart  will  break  !  " 

Too  much  !     His  braver}-  shrank  to  meet 

The  weight  of  such  a  blow  ; 
And  springing  instant  to  his  feet. 

He  answered — "  /  will  go  !  " 

They  trod  the  narrow,  stony  hall ; 

They  found  the  door  unbarred  ; 
And  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall, 

They  crossed  the  prison  yard. 

With  stealthy  steps  they  reached  the  shore, 

And  on  its  rapid  way. 
The  boat,  with  softly  dipping  oar, 

Dropped  down  the  silent  bay. 


IV. 

Across  the  star- lit  stream  they  steal, 

Without  one  uttered  word, 
The  waters  gurgling  at  the  keel 

Was  all  the  sound  they  heard. 

The  good  French  barque,  that  soon  would  bear 

Them  hence,  lay  full  in  view  ; 
•'  An  oars  length  more,  and  ive  are  there!" 

Whispered  the  boy  Carew. 

They  rocked  within  its  shadow.     Then, 

Sir  Walter,  underbreath, 
First  spoke,  and  kissed,  and  kissed  again 

Lady  Elizabeth. 

"  Nay,  Bess  !  it  must  not,  shall  not  be, 

Whatever  others  can, 
That  I  should  like  a  dastard  flee 

For  fear  of  mortal  man  ' 
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"  All  Orinoco's  mines  of  gold, 

All  virgin  realms  I  claim, 
Are  less  to  me  a  thousand-fold. 

Than  my  untarnished  name. 

"  Put  back  the  boat !     Nay,  Sweet,  no  moan  ! 

Thy  love  is  so  divine. 
That  thou  wouldst  rather  die  than  own 

A  craven  heart  were  mine  ! 

"  My  purse,  good  oarsman  ;     Pull  thy  best. 

And  we  may  make  the  shore 
Before  the  latest  trend  ler-guest 

Hath  left  the  warder's  door. 

"  Hist !  not  one  other  pleading  word  : 

Life  were  not  worth  a  groat, 
If  breath  of  shame  could  blur  my  name  ; 

Put  back  !    put  back  the  boat ! 

"  Ah  Bess — (she  is  too  stunned  to  speak  !) 

But  thou,  ni}'  boy,  Carew, 
Shalt  pledge  thy  vow,  even  here,  and  now. 

That — faithful,  tried,  and  true — 

"  Thou'lt  choose,  whatever  stress  may  rise, 
Whilst  thou  hast  life  and  breath, 

Before  temptation — sacrifice  ! 
Before  dishonour — death  !  " 


V. 


The  boatman  turned,  he  dared  not  bide, 

Nor  say  Sir  Walter  nay  ; 
And  with  his  oars  against  the  tide 

He  laboured  up  the  bay. 

And  when  beside  the  water-stair, 

With  grief  no  words  can  tell, 
They  braced  themselves  at  length  to  bear 

The  wrench  of  the  farewell — 

The  boy,  with  proud,  yet  tear-dimmed  ej^es, 
Kept  murmuring,  under  breath  ; 

— "  Before  temptation — sacrifice! 
Before  dishonour^death!  " 
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\  GAY  seaside  resort  was  in  full  swing. 
•^^^  Every  hotel,  villa,  and  boarding  house  was 
busy  and  overflowing  ;  the  weather  was  superb  ; 
and  each  day  and  all  day  long,  the  beach,  the 
parade,  and  the  thyme-scented  downs  above,  were 
covered  with  bright-clad  holiday  makers,  who, 
according  to  taste,  either  sailed  hither  and  thither 
athwart  the  dancing  waters,  strolled  and  rested 
beneath  the  warm  cliffs,  or  rode  and  drove  about 
the  open,  undulating  country  behind. 

"It  is  a  most  vulgar  place,"  said  a  lady,  calmly. 

The  speaker  never  went  near  the  sea,  and  never 

scaled  the  cliffs.     To  her  view  there  was  only  one 

spot  tolerable  in  the  whole    neighbourhood — one 

oasis  in  the  desert  by  which  she  was  surrounded. 

"  I  go  to  the  Park,  yes,  every  afternoon,"  Mrs. 
Chevenix  now  proceeded  (she  was  sitting  in  "  the 
Park"  as  she  spoke).  "  I  go  in  the  afternoon,  and 
also  in  the  evening.  There  is  really  nowhere 
else,  you  know.  There  are  a  few  people  to  be 
seen  there ;  and  one  gets  away  from  all  the 
shocking  noises ;  the  bands,  and  the  organs,  and 
the  nigger-minstrels.  Of  course  it  is  stupid,  but 
still  it  is  better  than  doing  nothing,  and  as  I  have 
to  be  here,  I  must  make  the  days  pass  somehow." 
Then  the  speaker  yawned  behind  her  fan. 

"When  do  you  expect  your  daughter  ?  "  inquired 
a  lady  who  sat  by  her  side. 

*'  To-night.  And  really — of  course  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  Hattie,  but  I  am  not  sure — I  almost 
wish" — with  some  hesitation — "the  fact  is,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Lothbury  " — all  at  once  confidence  was 
decided  upon — "the  real  truth  is,  that  Windbourne 
is  not  the  place  for  a  young  girl  of  my  daughter's 
temperament.  Hattie  is  a  dear  child ;  but  she  is 
a  curious  sort  of  affectionate,  impulsive  creature  ; 
and  there  is  one  thing  she  will  do,  and  no  one  can 
prevent  her,  she  will  make  friends.  She  will 
pick  up  people  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  Of 
course  Hattie  is  a  charming  girl,  and  I  am  very 
proud  of  her — you  will   admire  her  immensely,  I 


am  sure,  and  so  will  Colonel  Lothbury — but  you 
will  soon  see  what  I  have  to  go  through  in  the 
matter  of  my  daughter's  introductions.  She  will 
not  have  been  here  three  days  before  she  will 
come  flying  in  with  the  news  that  she  has  found 
somebody  who  is  coming  to  call  upon  me  ! " 

Maternal  instinct  was  not  at  fault.  Towards 
evening  on  the  third  day  after  Miss  Harriett 
Chevenix  made  her  appearance  on  the  scene, 
she  entered  her  mother's  apartment  with  joy 
painted  on  her  countenance,  and  the  anticipated 
announcement  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue. 

"  Now,  don't,  my  dear  Hattie,  pray  don't,"  cried 
the  elder  lady,  and  poor  Mrs.  C'levenix  was  very 
much  in  earnest  beneath  her  laughing  exterior. 
"  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  child,  and  I 
— but  well,  I  suppose  it  must  come.  Let  me  hear 
the  worst,  then.  Who  have  you  discovered? 
Who  have  pitched  their  tents  here  close  to  us  ? 
Who  is  coming  to-morrow  to  call  on  me  ?  ' 

"  Mamma  !     How   could  you  know  ?  " 
was  all  ablaze  with  astonishment. 

"  Know  !  "  There  was  something 
ludicrous  in  the  bitterness  of  the  rejoinder, 
would  not  know  ?  I  have  learned  by  experience. 
Until  you  came  here  I  had  peace  and  security. 
Ever  since  I  have  been  treading  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice." 

"  Oh,  mamma !  "  The  young  girl's  head  drooped 
a  little,  and  the  light  died  out  of  her  eyes. 

"Well,  well,  my  dear;  of  course  I  did  not  mean 
that,  exactly;  you  must  not  take  me  up  too 
seriously."  Mrs.  Chevenix  was  not  an  ill-natured 
woman.  "  Here,  come  and  kiss  me.  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  unkind,  Hattie  "—quite  gently— "  but 
you  do  try  me,  you  know,  my  dear.  You  have 
some  expectations.  You  are  not  quite  like 
everybody  else.  And  your  father  has  no  notion 
of  keeping  anyone  aloof;  and  I  am  afraid,  that 
you — that  I  see  a  little  of  the  same  kind  of 
universal    bon   camaraderie   in   you.      Eh  ?     Is   it 


Hattie 
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not  so  ?  But  j'ou  see,  Hattie,  that  does  not  do 
in  these  days  ;  it  reall}'  docs  not  do"  reiterating 
the  words  with  emphasis.  "  It  leads  to  all  kinds 
of  awkwardness." 

Hattie's  lips  parted.  Protest  painted  itself  upon 
her  cheek. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  nodded  her  mother,  with 
a  smile.  "  I  know  what  you  would  saj'';  but  spare 
me,  my  dear  child,  and  spare  yourself  also.  I  am 
late  as  it  is,  and  I  had  meant  to  put  on  this  new 
lilac  dress  to-night.  There  will  be  no  time  now," 
glancing  disconsolately  at  the  robe  which  was 
spread  out  upon  the  bed.  "  A  new  dress  always 
takes  so  long  to  arrange.  Run  away,  there's  a 
good  child,  and  get  ready  for  dinner  j^ourself. 
Remember,  we  have  to  dine  at  seven,  in  order  to 
secure  good  seats  for  the  concert." 

"  Oh,  are  we  going  to  the  concert  again  ? " 
exclaimed  Hattie,  in  a  tone  that  told  its  own  tale. 

"Again!"  repeated  her  mother.  "You  have 
only  been  once,  and " 

"  And  it  was  as  dull  as  ditch-water.  Oh,  well, 
I  will  go  if  you  wish  it,  mamma.  But,  mamma,"  and 
the  speaker  paused,  while  the  colour  with  which 
her  cheek  had  been  suffused  on  first  entering  the 
room,  again  rose  and  softlj-  mantled  there. 
"  Mamma,  I — we — May  and  I " 

"  Oh,  3'ou  have  been  with  May,  have  you?" 

"  Aunt  Sophy  said  I  might  take  May  to  the 
downs,  and  we  started  quite  early,  and  had  a 
glorious,  delightful  time.  And  we  had  our  tea 
there.    We  took  Aunt  Sophy's  tea  apparatus " 

"Well^my  dear?  Get  on  a  little  faster,  my 
dear."  Mrs.  Chevenix  glanced  again  at  the  lilac 
robe.  "You  can  tell  me  all  this  another  time, 
j'ou  know,"  she  hinted. 

"  We  had  a  little  adventure  before  we  came 
home,"  murmured  Hattie,  half  turning  away,  and 
yet  stealing  a  shy  glance  of  triumph  as  she  spoke. 

"  Oh,  adventure!"  poor  Mrs.  Chevenix  groaned. 
"  I  knew  it.  I  knew  what  was  coming  as  soon  as 
ever  you  appeared  at  the  door.  Your  face  betrayed 
you,  child.  You  are  at  your  old  tricks  again," 
with  growing  irritability.  "  Well,  who,  for 
goodness  sake,  who  is  '  so  glad  to  know  we  are 
here  ?'    And  who  is  coming  to  see  me  to-morrow  ?  " 

"Sir  John  and  Lady  Pulborough." 

Mrs.  Chevenix  started  from  her  seat,  as  though 
a  pistol  shot  had  been  let  off  at  her  ear.  "  What  ? 
Who  ?   IV/io  did  you  say  ?     Why,  Hattie " 


But  Hattie  had  flashed  out  of  the  room  the 
instant  the  words  escaped  her  lips. 

It  was  her  saucy  revenge,  and  the  little  minx 
meant  to  have  it. 

From  the  above  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  Hattie 
Chevenix  was,  in  popular  phrase,  not  her  mother's 
child.  In  her  eyes  it  signified  less  than  nothing 
whether  or  not  those  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact  had  fine-sounding  names,  large  houses, 
rich  clothes,  horses  and  carriages — in  short,  all  the 
apparatus  of  wealth  and  fashion.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  was  a  thousand-fold  more  particular 
than  her  parent  ever  had  been,  or  would  be,  as  to 
what  her  friends  or  acquaintances  were  in 
themselves.  If  they  were  good,  kind,  simple,  and 
pleasant,  Hattie  loved  them  ;  and  being  of  a  loving 
nature,  it  must  be  added  that  she  found  far  more 
of  her  fellow-creatures  worthy  of  affection  than 
might  be  supposed. 

But  false  pretence,  arrogance,  and  affectation 
had  but  little  mercy  at  the  hands  of  an  observer 
whose  innocence  was,  as  yet,  unblinded  by  that 
prudential  self-interest  which  the  world  instils  into 
its  votaries. 

Hattie  was,  what  few  girls  are  in  these  da3's, 
really  and  positively  young.  She  went  straight  to 
the  root  of  every  matter,  as  a  child  would  do.  She 
took  fancies  to  people  because  they  had  nice  faces, 
or  nice  voices.  She  took  interest  in  whole  families 
because  they  seemed  fond  of  one  another.  When 
she  was  taken  to  shows  of  any  kind,  she  would 
select,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  competitor 
whose  partisan  she  meant  to  be.  In  crowded  halls 
or  churches,  she  would  be  almost  breathless  with, 
desire  that  the  late  comers,  the  unpunctual  people, 
for  whom  no  one  else  had  any  mercy,  should 
have  the  vacant  seats  which  she  could  espy, 
and  would  fain  have  herself  flown  to  point  them 
out.  In  railway  carriages  she  had  actually  been 
known  to  beckon  travellers  to  the  door,  and  assur© 
them  with  outstretched  hand  that  there  was  room 
within. 

"  And  of  course  it  is  all  very  well,"  Hattie's 
mother  would  observe  discontentedly;  "and  they 
tell  me  that  Hattie  is  a  favourite  because  she  has. 

such  pretty  manners.     But  all  the  same, "  and 

hereupon  would  ensue  a  confidence  such  as  that 
wherewith  our  little  story  opens. 

When  Hattie  had  been  two  days  at  Windbourne, 
and    had    not    in    that    time    made     any     fresh 
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acquaintances,     her     mother     had     been    almost 
surprised. 

"  She  is  beginning  to  see  ;  her  eyes  are  getting 
opened/'  Mrs.  Chevenix  told  herself,  well  pleased. 
"  If  she  only  goes  on  as  well  as  she  has  begun,  I 
shall  breathe  freely  at  last.  Of  course  it  is  a 
strain  having  a  great  grown-up  daughter,  with 
such  strength  as  Hattie  has.  She  never  tires  ; 
she  flies  about  all  day  long  from  one  thing  to  the 
other  ;  and  how  can  I,  with  my  poor  nerves  and 
delicate  health,  fly  after  her  ?  But  if  Hattie  will 
only  sober  down,  and  be  content  to  sit  quietly 
with  me  in  the  Park "' 

The  next  moment,  however,  showed  that  Hattie 
was  not  going  to  sit  quietly  with  anybod}'  in  the 
Park. 

"  Mamma,  I  am  off  to  the  downs.  There  is  the 
most  magnificent  view  of  the  sea  from  a  place 
above  the  golf-links.  Aunt  Sophy  says  ;  and  this 
is  just  the  day  on  which  to  see  it." 

"A  place  above  the  golf-links,  my  dear!  Above 
the  golf-links!"  Mrs.  Chevenix  had  never  yet 
been  above  the  golf-links,  and  had  only  once  driven 
as  far  as  that  salubrious  spot.  "  Then  I  suppose 
you  will  not  be  in  till  dinner  time,"  she  added, 
plaintively. 

She  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  expedition,  be  it 
observed  ;  the  fact  being  that  she  would  have  had 
to  answer  for  it  to  her  husband  had  she  done  so,  and 
Major  Chevenix  had  opinions  of  his  own  about 
Hattie.  "  Be  content  with  drivelling  away  your 
own  life,  and  be-dabbling  your  own  face  with 
powder  and  paint,''  he  had  once  brutally  told  his 
wife  ;  **  I  won't  interfere  with  you.  But  if  you 
interfere  with  Halite,  by  George  !  you  will  have 
me  to  reckon  with.  I  will  stand  no  nonsense, 
madam,"  he  had  subjoined,  so  sternly,  that  from 
thenceforth  the  only  daughter  of  the  ill-assorted 
pair  had  as  absolutely  lost  a  mother's  control  as 
she  had  formerly  missed  her  tenderness  and  care. 

This  will  account  for  the  tone  of  independence 
adopted  by  a  young  girl  of  eighteen — a  tone  which 
must  have  struck  our  readers. 

We  will  follow  Hattie  through  the  day,  the  day 
which  shook  all  her  mother's  faith  in  her  afresh, 
but  which  at  the  same  time  turned  the  tables — 
nay,  we  will  not  anticipate. 

Understand,  then,  that  it  is  the  afternoon  of 
Hattie's  third  day  at  Windbourne-by-the-Sea,  that 
she  has  so  far  been  a  demure,  elegant  specimen  of 


young  ladyhood,  trotting  hither  and  thither  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  maternal  wing,  and  that  she  is 
now  about  to  indemnify  herself  for  two  whole  days 
of  chatter  and  finery  by  a  relapse  into  her  real 
self,  in  congenial  company-and  amidst  soul-inspiring 
surroundings. 

The  two  springing  youthful  figures  then,  whom 
we  see  breasting  the  hillside  in  the  summer 
sunlight,  are  Hattie  and  May  Chevenix,  both  onlj' 
children,  both  open,  joyous,  light-hearted  little 
maids.  How  the  two  frolicked  and  jested  as  they 
went !  Hattie  would  push  May,  and  May  would 
lie  in  wait  to  catch  Hattie  unawares. 

Hattie  would  pretend  to  be  lost,  and  May  would 
affect  not  to  find  her,  and  presently  there  would 
be  a  game  of  "  Catch  me  if  you  can  "  to  sharpen 
the  point  of  the  double  fiction. 

The  two  raced,  and  tumbled,  and  tossed  about 
upon  the  heights. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  affirm  that  anyone 
strolling  along  the  high  ground  above  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  would  have  seen  any  exhibition  of 
tomboy-hood  in  the  two  pretty  girls,  who  for  all 
their  simple  cotton  dresses  and  straw  hats,  could 
never  have  been  mistaken  for  village  maidens — 
but  it  is  indisputable  that  severe  gravity  and 
downcast  eyelashes  had  often  to  be  resorted  to 
when  strangers  passed,  as  the  only  safeguard 
against  the  merry  laughter  with  which  their  lips 
were  rippling,  and  that  the  coast  would  be  but 
barely  clear  ere  the  fun  would  begin  afresh. 

As  for  the  pots  and  pans,  they  were  swung  and 
jangled  about  from  hand  to  hand.  Sometimes 
they  were  set  rolling  down  a  steep  incline,  out  of 
sheer  wantonness. 

May  would  steal  slily  up  behind  her  cousin,  and 
tip  the  load  out  of  her  arms  ;  Hattie  would  turn 
sharply  round  and  retort  with  a  quid  pro  quo  in  kind. 

Had  there  been  any  china  to  break,  the  two 
might  have  been  less  reckless  in  their  sport,  but 
Aunt  Sophy's  tea  apparatus  was  happily  constructed 
of  tin  throughout,  and  the  girls  had,  with  possible 
foresight  of  a  merry  time,  declined  cups,  and 
substituted  mugs  of  horn,  of  which  for  sketching 
purposes  each  possessed  one. 

"  Now  we  can  do  as  we  please,  and  not  be 
worried  and  bothered,"  May,  the  school-girl,  had 
cried  exultant ;  and  exactly  as  they  pleased  the 
two  accordingly  did. 

Even     the     wildest    of     wild     spirits    exhaust 
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themselves,  however,  at  last  ;  and  having  skipped 
and  gambled  and  laughed  themselves  tired,  the 
two  happy  3'oung  creatures  presently  alit  like 
butterflies  upon  a  soft  bunch  of  mossy  thj-me  in 
the  heart  of  a  sheet  of  gorse,  and  there  elected  to 
boil  their  kettle. 

Wonderful  to  relate,  the  kettle  was  willing  to 
boil. 

Kettles  are  by  no  means  apt  to  be  of  an 
accommodating  nature,  and  the  one  in  question 
having  been  jerked  and  swung  hither  and  thither 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  upward  journey,  might 
reall}-  have  been  excused  had  it  been  in  a  bad 
temper. 

"  I  dare  sa}^  the  stupid  thing  will  never  really 
boil,"    quoth  Hattie   Chevenix,   sagaciously;   "we 

can  make  believe  it  does,  and, "  but  even  as  the 

sceptical  3'oung  tea-maker  spoke,  there  emanated 
from  the  mouth  of  the  maligned  implement  a  faint 
jet  of  steam,  which  was  speedily  followed  by 
gentle  singing,  the  sweetest  of  music  to  a  thirsty 
car.  Aunt  Sophy's  lamp — three  good  burners 
enclosed  within  a  case  of  perforated  tin — proved  to 
be  in  perfect  working  order,  and  the  protection  of 
a  thick  prickly  bush,  into  the  midst  of  which  the 
little  stand  had  been  plunged,  enabled  the  flames 
to  rise  clearly  ;  the  result  being  that  a  soft  cloud 
presentl}^  puffed  away  over  the  gorse,  and  the  tea 
being  popped  in — a  teapot  had,  of  course,  been 
dispensed  with — the  girls  gleefully  turned  their 
attention  to  minor  details. 

"  Now  for  the  buns  and  butter,"  said  Hattie, 
fussing  about.  "  Now,  May,  you  split  and  butter 
those  great  brown  buns,  while  I  see  w^hat  Virginie 
has  put  in  the  other  paper  bag.  Sponge  cakes, 
oh,  good  Virginie !  I  love  sponge  cakes.  And 
here  are  some  slices  of  the  cake  Aunt  Sophy  had 
at  her  tea-part}^  3'esterday.  Virginie  has  cleared 
the  dish  for  us.  She  is  a  better  Virginie  than 
ever.  Oh,  May,  here  is  actuall}'  another  packet  ; 
I  thought  my  load  began  to  grow  rather  heavy. 
It  is  sweet  biscuits.  Dear  me,  we  shall  never  eat 
all  we  have  here.  Such  pretty  pink  and  white 
biscuits  too,"  regretfully.  "  It  is  a  tea  fit  for  two 
princesses.  May  ;  now,"  laughing,  "  if  we  had  only 
a  handsome,  gallant,  hungry  prince  to  sit  down  and 
share  it  with  us.  Oh,  thank  you,"  in  an  altered 
tone,  "  not  a  prince  of  _j'o»r  kind,  indeed,"  under 
her  breath,  as  simultaneously  with  the  gay 
aspiration,  and  apparently  conjured  into  being  by 


it,  a  young  man  in  cricketing  flannels  shot  out  of 
the  ground,  as  it  seemed,  just  above  the  girls' 
heads,  and  barely  succeeded  in  pulling  himself  up 
in  time  not  to  go  head-over-heels  into  the  middle 
of  their  little  feast.  He  had  obviously  been  flying 
dow^n  the  hill-side  at  full  speed. 

"Rude  boy!"  muttered  Hattie,  with  an  angry 
frown.  She  and  May  had  fancied  themselves  alone 
in  this  solitar}^  nook,  and  a  stranger  was  perforce 
an  intruder. 

"  Beg  pardon,"  responded  an  equally  indignant 
mutter  back.  The  aggressor,  it  might  have  been 
perceived,  considered  he  also  had  been  aggrieved. 
("A  beastly  mess  of  a  picnic,"  he  was,  in  fact, 
saying  in  his  heart,  with  a  shudder  of  disgust). 

Then  there  was  a  moment's  pause,  during  which 
all  three  impatiently  awaited  the  dissolution  of 
their  involuntary  partnership. 

No  one  spoke,  but  the  young  man  looked  upwards 
with  a  restive  eye.  From  thence,  it  was  plain,  help 
was  to  come.     Nor  was  the  help  long  in  coming. 

Within  a  few-  seconds,  in  far  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  write  it,  there  was  a  rustling  in  the  brake, 
and  even  nearer  to  the  small  encampment  than  the 
former  invader  had  broken  covert,  there  emerged 
a  small,  stumbling,  breathless  figure,  who  plumped 
into  a  gorse  bush  and  rolled  over,  before  anyone 
could  catch  hold  of  him  to  prevent  the  mischance. 

He  was  the  smallest  little  fellow  ever  seen  in 
trousers.  His  tiny  white  sailor  suit  might  almost 
have  been  made  for  a  very  large  doll,  and  yet  it 
suited  every  inch  of  the  plump,  rounded,  healthy 
little  frame. 

"Why,  he  cannot  be  more  than  three  years'  old," 
decided  Miss  Chevenix,  with  the  e^'e  of  experience. 
"  He  certainly  is  not  four." 

She  could  not  help  regarding  favourably  the  little 
toddler  ;  she  and  May  were  fond  of  children. 

"Hi,  Johnny,"  said  Johnny's  companion,  quickly, 
"  take  care  ;  come  along." 

Johnny  picked  himself  up,  and  stood  still,  his 
eyes  growing  round.  What  a  delicious  meal  he 
saw  before  him  ! 

All  at  once,  doubtless,  the  little  boy  realised  a 
sensation  which  had  been  imperceptible  to  him 
a  minute  before. 

"  Hi,  Johnny,  come  along."  This  time  the 
stranger,  rather  gruft^  in  the  voice  and  red  in  the 
face,  just  lifted  his  hat  to  the  3'oung  ladies  in 
apology,  as  he  endeavoured  to  cut  short  the  scene. 
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But  now  a  serious  matter  occurred.  It  is  a 
very  serious  matter  to  bring  a  young,  unreasoning 
child  into  the  presence  of  a  tempting  display  of 
viands  just  at  his  own  tea  hour,  and  it  was  now 
considerably  past  Johnny  Somebody-or-other's  tea 
hour.  For  this  cause  it  was  that  the  said  Johnny 
was  being  bustled  along  at  a  pace  and  down  a  steep 
incline  which  an  older  hand  would  have  known  was 
fraught  with  peril. 

Johnny  was  all  of  a  sudden  very  tired  as  well  as 
dreadfully  hungry. 

"  Come  along,  Johnny."  Emphasis  on  the 
''along"  showed  that  the  elder  brother — (Hattie 
and  May  had  at  once  decided  that  the  leader 
was  the  elder  brother) — was  losing  patience  and 
•temper. 

Johnny,  however,  was  not  to  be  "Come  alonged  " 
at  by  anyone  in  that  tone  of  voice.  For  reply,  he 
only  drew  a  little  nearer  to  the  snowy  tablecloth 
on  which  the  good  things  were  spread,  and  sighed 
aloud. 

The  sigh  made  Hattie  Chevenix  bite  her  lips. 

She  and  May  were  in  an  awkward  position 
certainly;  for  all  their  boisterous  glee,  the  outpouring 
of  two  glad  young  hearts,  they  were  gentlewomen 
and  had  the  instincts  of  gentlewomen  ;  it  took  all 
desire  to  laugh  out  of  them,  to  be  thus  confronted 
with  a  predicament  in  which  two  other  unknown 
individuals  played  a  part,  and  they  were  not  in  the 
least  inclined  even  to  smile  at  this  crisis.  Hattie 
only  bit  her  lips  because  she  longed  to  give  the 
.little  boy  a  cake,  and  bid  him  gently  run  away,  and 
she  knew  that  this  she  could  hardly  do. 

Johnny's  brother  had  now  turned  round,  and  got 
his  back  to  the  girls. 

"Come  along,  you  little  beggar,"  he  reiterated 
in  an  imperative  undertone.  "Do  as  I  tell  you 
•this  moment,  or  you'll  never  come  with  me  again. 
Come,"  taking  a  pace  or  two  forward,  and  looking 
•over  his  shoulder. 

Not  an  inch  budged  Obstinacy  in  arms. 
Rebellion  made  itself  unmistakably  evident  in  a 
humped  back  and  pouted  lips. 

"You  little  fool — come,  I  tell  you."  Back  came 
the  discomfited  elder. 

Stock  still  stood  the  child.  He  had  seen,  he  had 
smelt,  the  very  milk  in  the  bottle  had  an  irresistible 
fascination  for  his  parched  tongue.  Large  tears 
slowly  welled  up  into  the  blue  eyes. 

Appafently  without  effect,  however. 


"  I'll  haul  you  along,  if  you  don't  come."  The 
unfortunate  speaker  was  at  his  wits'  end,  and  he 
almost  groaned  as  he  gave  vent  to  the  appalling 
threat.  "  Johnny,  I  say,  come,"  he  added  suddenly, 
in  new  and  inviting  accents,  as  though  the  happy 
idea  had  only  just  occurred, ^and  was  sure  to  prove 
irresistible. 

But  the  wile  was  thrown  away,  as  the  entreaty 
and  the  command  had  alike  been. 

"  Come  then,  this  minute."  Exasperated  beyond 
endurance,  the  young  man  strode  roughly  to  the 
spot,  and  brushing  past  Hattie  Chevenix's  summer 
draperies,  he  seized  the  delinquent,  with  the 
obvious  intention  ol  bearing  him  off  willy-nilly. 

But  this  was  easier  said  than  done.  At  the  first 
touch  of  the  hand  which  laid  hold  of  his  with  a 
o-rasp  the  interpretation  whereof  was  clear  even  to 
his  infantile  understanding,  Johnnie's  forces  of 
mind  and  body  gathered  themselves  together  in 
one  final  effort,  and  with  a  roar  of  rage  and 
disappointment  such  as  only  a  little  boy  or  a  little 
lion  cub  can  emit,  he  flung  himself  down  full 
length  upon  the  moss. 

A  dark  flush  mounted  to  the  brow  of  his 
unfortunate  guardian  for  the  nonce. 

"  If  ever  again  !  "  he  ground  his  teeth,  "  if  I  ever 
get  let  in  for  this  again  !  Get  up,  you  little  beast — 
oh  confound  you  !  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  ejaculated 
he,  the  drops  standing  on  his  temples,  and  his 
broken  breath  coming  and  going  in  an  agony  of 
vexation  and  shame  beyond  the  powers  of 
endurance  to  conceal. 

Meantime  Johnnie  lay  and  bawled. 

He  looked  such  a  little  cherub  lying  there, 
kicking  his  little  trousered  legs,  and  shouting  with 
all  the  strength  of  his  little  healthy  lungs,  that  at 
last  Hattie  Chevenix  could  stand  no  more. 

Besides,  what  was  to  be  done  ? 

No  one,  except  a  skilled  and  nimble  nurse,  can 
lift  a  kicking  child  and  carry  him  off  out  of  sight 
and  hearing  with  anything  like  dignity,  or  even 
safety ;  and  on  a  steep  hillside  the  chances  were 
that  Johnny  and  his  captor  would  have  come  to 
considerable  grief.  Add  to  which,  what  a  dreadful 
predicament  for  the  boy's  poor  brother  to  be  placed 
in  !  If  he  carried  Johnny  far,  Johnny's  cries  would 
resound  till  general  attention  would  infallibly  be 
aroused ;  if  he  set  him  down,  would  he  ever  get  the 
little  wretch  to  move  on  ? 

"  He  is  a  little  wretch,  but   he   has   the  dearest 
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little  face  in  the  world,"'  thought  Hattie,  and  made 
up  her  mind. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  strange,''  she  said, 
with  a  gentle  shyness  that  was  the  most  absolute 
contrast  possible  to  the  free  prattling  humour 
friendship  and  familiarity  would  have  warranted, 
"  but  I  am  afraid  the  poor  little  boy  really  is  very 
tired,  and — and  hungry.  If  you  would  not  mind, 
we  shall  be  so  glad  to  give  him  some  of  our  tea, 
and  when  he  has  rested  a  little,  he  will  be  quite 
good,  and  ready  to  go  on,"  confidently. 

A  sudden  cessation  of  the  outcry  b}'  her  side 
showed  that  somebody  was  listening. 

"Would  you  not  be  quite  go  d,  Johnn}',  if  you 
had  a  little  cake  and  milk,  and  sat  up  here  and 
ate  it  with  us  ?  "  whispered  the  pretty  lad}'  in  the 
naughty  little  ear. 

'"Es."  A  loud  sob,  tribute  to  the  departing 
storm,  accompanied  the  promise. 

"Then  let  me  wipe  your  eyes,''  added  Hattie, 
bending  over  him.  "Johnny  must  not  cry  any 
more,  but  have  a  drink  of  nice  milk  and  a  sponge 
cake,"  suiting  the  action  to  the  words.  "  Maj', 
the  large  horn  cup,"  hastily.  "Now,  drink,  dear  ; 
don't  cry  any  more, "  nothing  but  pity  and  tenderness 
in  her  tone;  "he  really  can  hardly  stop  now,'' 
she  turned  round  with  the  feminine  instinct  to 
apologise  for  tears  ;  and  the  silent  figure  in  the 
background  made  a  shift  to  seem  appeased  b\- 
the  apology  ;  "  he  is  so  tired  ;  and  he  is  so  little," 
she  concluded,  drawing  the  small  creature  closer 
to  her  side. 

"I  am  sure  you  are  very  kind."  The  young 
man  took  off*  his  cap,  and  forced  himself  to  accep" 
the  situation.  "  I  suppose  I  took  him  too  far  ;  but 
he  told  me  he  could  walk,"  he  continued,  in  an 
aggrieved  tone.  "  I  should  never  have  dreamed 
of  taking  him  all  the  way  up  here,  if  both  he  and 
his  fool  of  a  nurse  had  not  said  he  could  walk  to 
the  Head  perfectly  well,  and  had  often  done  it 
before.'' 

"So  I  has,"  said  Johnny,  with  his  mouth  full, 
and  turning  up  a  glazed  face  to  his  brother,  "  offin." 
"  Often  ?  Then  what  in  the  name  of — why 
could  you  not  do  it  to-day,  then  ?  Why  must  you 
go  and  make  an  exhibition  of  yourself  just  because 
you  were  with  me  ?  " 

"  You  didn't  carry  me."  Johnny  took  another 
complacent  bite,  and  his  limpid  eyes  shone  with 
satisfaction.  How  quickly  the  tears  of  childhood  dr>'! 


"  Carry  you  !  "  echoed  his  brother,  another  flush 
of  disgust  deepening  on  his  cheek.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  it  was  part  of  the  programme 
that  I  was  to  carry  you  ?  ' 

"  If  I'm  tired,  nurse  carries  me." 
"  She  will  carry  you  in  future,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,"  retorted  the  young  man,  realising  at 
length  the  trap  into  which  he  had  fallen.  Then 
perceiving  that  it  was  hardly  polite  to  be  thus 
arguing  with  the  youthful  culprit  to  the  neglect  of 
his  entertainers,  he  endeavoured  shamefacedly  to 
make  matters  a  little  easier.  "  I  took  him  for  a 
v.-alk,  and  I  suppose  it  is  a  little  late,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  am  sure  you  are  very  kind — I  am  most 
awfull}'  ashamed.  I  will  just  go  and  sit  over 
there  till  he  is  ready,''  a  good  idea  occurring. 

"Will  you  not  have  a  cup  of  tea  yourself?" 
May  Chevenix  courteously  proffered  the  second 
horn  mug. 

"  No,  thank  you.  I — I  had  rather  not,"  hastily. 
"  He  won't  be  long.  You  are  very  kind.  Poor 
little  fellow  I "  and  for  the  first  time  an  infusion  of 
something  like  compassion  entered  into  the 
ill-used  elder's  tone.  It  is  hard  for  one-and-twenty 
to  be  made  a  fool  of  (in  his  own  mind)  and  not  to 
feel  wrath  pure  and  simple  against  the  guilty 
personage,  however  small  and  weak,  and  at  another 
time  dear  to  the  heart,  that  little  wicked  gadfly 
may  be. 

Johnny,  munching  away  with  a  happy  face,  had 
something  rather  irresistible  about  him  now. 

But  at  the  end  of  half-an-hour — ("  Please  don't 
hurry  him,"  Hattie  had  urged,  and  it  had  eventually 
been  decided  that  Johnny's  jailer  should  depart 
and  view  the  landscape  from  difi"erent  points 
for  about  that  period,) — at  the  expiration  of 
half-an-hour,  when  the  gentleman  re-appeared 
upon  the  scene,  the  little  urchin  proved  to  be 
more  irresistible  still. 

Replete  with  good  things,  comforted  in  his  inner 
man,  cooled  down  in  the  seductive  retreat,  and 
serene  with  all  the  trustfulness  of  his  years,  the 
little  one  had  curled  himself  up  into  a  ball  in 
Hattie  Chevenix's  lap,  and  fallen  fast  asleep,  with 
his  rosy  cheek  upon  her  bosom. 

Hattie's  arms  were  locked  around  him. 
Here  was  a  new  dilemma.     But  somehow  it  did 
not  rouse  the  ire  the  former  one  had  done. 

"Good  Heavens!  What  is  he  up  to  now?" 
exclaimed  the  young  man,  under  his  breath,    "  But^ 
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good  Heavens  ! " — internally — ■"  how  lovely  the  girl 
is  !  And  what  a — a — yes,  I  thought  she  was 
pretty  before/' — he  had  been  ruminating  on  the 
young  lady's  looks  during  his  term  of  banishment — 
"  but  now  she  has  the  face  of  an  angel.  It  is  a 
beautiful  face.  I  can't  be  angry  with  the  boy  if 
he  is  tired ;  it  would  be  unreasonable.  And  the 
■little  imp  has  chosen  good  quarters  for  himself, 
that's  certain."  Then  aloud,  "  How  very 
•unfortunate  !  Really  I  —  I  —  we  are  most 
■unfortunate.  Forcing  ourselves  upon  you  like 
this ! " 

**  Oh  no,''  it  was  both  girls  who  spoke  at  once. 
"  If  there  is  any  one  to  blame,  this  is  the  naughty 
person,"  proceeded  the  elder,  her  glance  falling 
upon  the  dimpled  rosy  cheek  which  nestled  to  her, 
-sunk  in  the  sweet  sleep  of  childhood,  "and  look, 
you  cannot  be  angry  with  him." 

He  could  not  be  angry  with  anybody.  But  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  There  reposed  the  little  sleeper, 
■cares  and  weariness  alike  forgotten — but  the  glory 
of  the  day  was  fading,  the  party  was  at  some 
distance  from  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  it  was 
time  for  everybody  to  be  moving  homewards, 
^nd  here  were  they  one  and  all  fast  caught  in  the 
tangle  of  a  golden  web  of  hair.  Nor  was  there 
any  prospect  of  escape. 

"  He  must  not  be  awakened,"  said  Hattie 
Chevenix,  decidedly. 

"  I  am  afraid  he  really  must."  The  demur, 
however,  was  but  a  faint  one. 

May  Chevenix  was  busy  packing  up  the  tea-things. 
After  a  momentary  hesitation,  the  stranger  whom 
circumstances  had  thus  victimised  seated  himself 
by  her  cousin's  side. 

"  I  never  felt  more  ashamed  in  my  life,"  he  said. 
*'  I  can't  tell  you  how  annoyed  I  am."  But 
somehow  there  was  but  little  shame  and  no 
annoyance  in  the  words.  "  How  long  do  you  think 
it  will  be  before  he  wakes  ?  "  added  the  speaker, 
presently. 

"  I  have  no  idea."  A  little  hug  of  the  bundle  in 
Hattie's  arms. 

"  He  is  a  great  weight.  You  will  be  very  tired." 
"He  is  no  weight;  he  is  a  perfect  darling.'' 
Then  followed  a  bright  blush  and  an  instant  wish 
that  the  epithet  had  been  less  fervent.  "  I  ought 
not  to  have  said  that,"  reflected  Modesty.  But 
Admiration  thought  otherwise. 

"  She  is   the   dearest   as   well  as   the    loveliest 


girl  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,"  concluded  a  certain 
spectator,  deeply  moved.  "  Johnnie,  I  forgive  you." 
Then  followed  a  long  pause. 
Johnnie  slept  peacefully  on ;  Hattie  smiled 
contentedly  down  upon  him  ;  the  stranger  watched 
them  both.  Every  uneasy  emotion  died  out  of 
his  breast. 

"I  will  tell  you  what  I  can  djo,"  suddenly 
however,  he  burst  out  at  last.  *'  I  will  run  down 
and  fetch  the  carriage.  The  carriage  can  easily 
get  up  as  far  as  that  point  down  there,  and  then  I 
will  run  up  and  carry  Johnnie  down."  (N.B.  No 
horror  of  carrying  Johnnie  down  now.)  "  I  shall 
only  be  gone  about  twenty  minutes,"  proceeded 
the  speaker,  springing  to  his  feet.  "  If  I  have 
luck,  I  shall  catch  my  mother  just  come  in  from 
her  drive,  so  there  will  be  nothing  to  delay  me." 
Then  he  stopped  with  an  evident  afterthought. 
"We  have  already  trespassed  so  terribly  on  you, — '" 

"Oh,  don't " 

"  But  if  you  could  kindly  wait  here  ?  " 
"  Of  course." 

"  And  the  carriage  can  take  you  home  first." 
"  We  shall  not  be  late,  thank  you,"  said  the 
elder  Miss  Chevenix,  in  a  clear  voice.  "  We  are 
in  rooms  at  this  end  of  the  town,  and  shall  be 
home  in  time  for  dinner.  It  is  no  matter ;  not 
the  slightest.  We  can  wait  quite  well." 
He  was  off. 

"Chevenix?"  he  muttered  to  himself  as  he 
hurried  down  hill.  He  had  seen  a  directed  envelope 
lying  about,  (it  had  been  used  as  a  kettle-holder), 
"Chevenix  ?  I  seem  to  know  the  name  ;  and  yet 
I  cannot  remember  when  I  have  heard  it." 

Lady  Pulborough,  however,  remembered  instantly. 
"  My  dear  boy,  they  are  here  ;  I  knew  it.  Those 
very  rich,  smart  people  who  have  taken  Broadlands, 
don't  you  know  ?  Sir  John  said  I  need  not  call 
unless  I  liked,  as  they  are  only  tenants  ;  and  I 
did  not  like  at  all.  I  disliked  all  I  heard  of  them. 
The  mother  is  a  most  silly  woman." 

"Come  and  see  the  daughter,"  was  all  his  answer. 
The  two  were  bowling  swiftly  along  towards 
the  downs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  last 
speaker  had  said  "  Come  and  see  the  daughter," 
the  barouche  drew  up  at  the  nearest  point  to 
where  the  tea  encampment  had  been  made, 

"You  are  coming  up,  are  you  not?"  said  Mr. 
Pulborough.  He  particularly  wished  his  august 
parent  to  go  up. 
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"It  is  very  steep,  my  dear,"  Her  ladyship 
glanced  ruefully  upwards. 

«  "  But   Johnnie    may   be    frightened    when    he 
wakes." 

"  So  he  may,  poor  darling.  Oh,  I  will  certainly 
come."  She  had  but  the  two  sons,  and  worshipped 
them  both  ;  all  the  intermediate  daughters  went 
for  nothing.  "  Besides,  I  must  thank  these 
young  ladies."  Lady  Pulborough  had  a  grateful 
heart. 

"And  I  doubt  their  accepting  to  drive  unless  >'oz< 
ask  them." 

He  had  no  mercy,  even  when  he  saw  her 
panting  and  struggling.  He  got  her  up  somehow. 
And  then  came  triumph. 

The  little  sleeper  still  lay  calmly  slumbering, 
still  was  watched  over  by  the  angel  face. 

"  Oh  dear,  what  a  picture ! "  cried  the  mother 
under  her  breath,  and  the  victory  was  won. 

We  have  no  space  to  describe  what  followed  ; 
to  tell  of  how  the  little  man  was  borne  tenderly 
down  to  the  carriage  by  stronger  arms  than 
Hattie's,  which  were  only  eager  now  for  the 
honour  of  succeeding  hers  ;  of  how  Miss  Chevenix 
on  her  part  succeeded  to  the  charge  w'hich  Mr. 
Pulborough  had  resigned,  and  guided  dutifully 
his  mother's  steps ;  of  how  Lady  Pulborough 
introduced  herself  with  pleasant  words  and 
benignant  smiles  ;  of  how  all  the  party  drove 
home  in  the  cool  evening  light,  when  little  Johnnie 
woke  at  last  and  kissed  the  fair  cheek  that  bent 
over  him  ;  and  of  how  a  dark  pair  of  ej^es  opposite 
jealously  noted,  yet  approved  of  the  proceeding. 

At  length  the  girls  reached  their  lodgings,  and 
it  was  subsequently  to  this  that  the  conversation 
took  place  in  Mrs.  Chevenix's  apartment,  w^hich  we 
have  already  heard. 

Our  little  story  is  almost  over. 

Mrs.  Chevenix  had  been  dying  for  Lady 
Pulborough  to  call  ever  since  they  had  become 
country  neighbours,  but  had  at  last  given  up  all 
hopes  of  the  desired  event.  She  had  been  so  much 
chagrined  as  almost  to  have  made  her  husband 
cut  short  his  lease  in  consequence.  Then  to  run 
up  hap-hazard  against  the  great  lady  at  a  place  like 
Windbourne  !  To  meet  and  to  know  her  through 
Hattie !  It  was  extraordinary,  unheard-of  good  luck. 
She  was  now  all  excitement  and  anticipation. 


"  Really,  it  was  most  wonderfully  fortunate,"  she 
cried.  She  had  followed  Hattie  as  soon  as  ever 
the  lilac  robe  was  on,  and  had  hurried  as  she  had 
never  hurried  before.  "Really,  it  was  a  perfect 
scene  in  a  play,"  having  heard  the  adventure,  even 
to  the  minutest  detail,  with  interest.  "But  how 
odd  that  we  should  never  even  have  known  that 
the  Pulboroughs  were  here — never  have  met  them 
in  the  Park,  nor  anywhere  ! 

"  They  never  go  to  the  Park.  Lady  Pulborough 
was  not  complimentary  to  the  Park,  mamma." 

"Was  she  not?"  Mrs.  Chevenix's  face  fell  a 
little.     "  Did  she  think  it — ahem — vulgar,  Hattie  ?  " 

"I  think  so,  mamma." 

"  What,  then,  does  she  do  with  herself?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Chevenix,  after  a  moment's  discomfited  pause. 

"  She  drives  about  the  country,  and  Sir  John 
plays  golf." 

"  And  the  son  ?     What  does  he  do  ?  " 

"  Goes  sea  fishing.  Oh,"  cried  Hattie  with  the 
innocence  of  a  babe,  ^^  how  I  should  like  to  go 
sea  fishing  ! " 

"  Well,  well,"_  said  Mrs.  Chevenix,  cheerfully. 
"  I  dare  say  you  can  go,  if  the  Pulboroughs  ask 
you.  I  dare  say  your  facher  would  consent.  But 
the  extraordinary  thing  is,"  wdth  animation,  "you 
must  forgive  my  saying  it,  Hattie, — but  the 
strange  thing  is  that  this  introduction  should  be 
your  doing.  For  you  know,  Hattie,  you  must 
confess,  that  you  would  have  done  what  you  did 
exactly  the  same  if  it  had  been  the  veriest  beggar's 
brat  who  came  by, — you  know  you  would," 

Almost  the  same  words  were  said  by  another 
pair  of  lips  one  day  not  very  long  afterwards. 

"By  Jove!  It  was  that  which  fetched  me,"' 
said  Hattie's  lover,  as  the  two  hung  over  the  side 
of  a  sailing  boat,  and  held  the  hand-lines  which  the 
fish  seemed  to  shun  for  the  nonce.  "  It  was  that 
which  bowled  me  over,  you  know.  You  looked  so 
pretty — but  that  was  nothing,  you  looked  so  good, 
sitting  there.  I  could  not  help  thinking,  *  By  Jove! 
that  girl  would  have  done  the  same  for  any  beggar's 
brat  w'ho  was  in  trouble,'  and — and — I  like  that 
kind  of  girl,  you  know." 

But  Three  Feet  of  Obstinacy  sets  up  a  claim  that 
it  was  his  naughtiness  which  won  his  brother's 
happiness  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  no  one  can 
deny  his  right  to  say  so. 


Mary  Macleod. 
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T  \EAR  old  Mother  Tabbykins, 

How  are  you  to-day  ? 
What  a  busy  time  we've  had 

Since  we  came  away  ! 
Svtch  adventures — really,  now, 

You  old  folks  would  be 
Finel}'-  startled  if  3'ou  saw 

Half  the  things  we  see. 
Talk  of  country  joys,  indeed  ! 

Mortals  must  be  cracked 
If  they  like  to  leave  their  homes 

In  a  hamper  packed, 
Labelled,  '  This  side  up,  with  care,' 

Tossed  from  hand  to  hand  ; 


Such  proceedings,  I,  for  one, 

Really  could  not  stand. 
So  I  squiggled — wriggled — pushed — 

Out  my  whiskers  poked — 
Though  I  may  confess  at  once 

I  was  nearly  choked. 
But  I  got  my  way  at  last. 

As,  indeed,  you  know, 
Cats  with  any  self-respect 

Alwa^'s  will  do  so. 


"Well,  we  reached  our  journey's  end, 

Such  a  queer  old  place  ! 
No  nice  neighbour's  garden-walls 

For  our  nightly  race — 
No  secluded  chimney-pots 

For  our  songs    and   fun  ; 
Really  Puck,  and  Pearl,  and  I 

Felt  ourselves  quite  *  done.' 
Pearl  dashed  out — you  know  her  way — 
Said   she    must    *  ex- 


plore'— 
For    she'd    seen     some 
lovely  things 
Never  seen  before — 
Darling,     fuzzy,     buzzy 
things, 
Fit  to  catch  and  eat,  -^^.'^ 
Just  a  nice   fat   mouth- 
ful each, 
O,  the  luscious  treat ! 


But  the  wretches — would  you  think 

They  could  be  so  spiteful  ? — 
Actually  they  rushed  at  her — 

Wasn't  it  delightful  ? 
Punishment  for  greed,   say  I, 

Puck  says  just  the  same. 
But  you  know  in  his  own  way 

Puck's  as  much  to  blame. 
He  got  into  trouble,  too. 

In  this  dreadful  place  ; 
'.-   "^  Came     across     an    awful 

'     ,  •   ■  crew, 

Who     at     once      gave 
chase — 
Helter-skelter,    here    and 
there. 
Refuge  was  in  vain  ; 
Swift  the  monsters  found 
him  out, 
Drove  him  down  the  lane. 


'i^ 


,;-'^x''=^'' 


That's  what  comes  of  prying 
ways, 


And  the  want  of  pluck. 

f/Jl^^^Z."~  ~- This,   with  all  my  usual 

tact, 

I  explained  to  Puck. 

Very  diiferent 

was  the  case 

I   will  now  relate 
Ot  a  fearful  episode 

Which  befell  of  late. 

For  a  little  gentle 
stroll 


£o.jiiVv'ttl^  .  o 
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O   "V-WA 


Seeking  knowledge  new  to  gain  as  is  still  my  bent. 
Watched  with  keen  inquiring  mind  everything  I  saw, 
Till  at  last  I  chanced    to  come  to  a  heap  of  straw. 
Oh,   tlie  awful  vision   there  !     Ah,   the  monster  grim  ! 
Even  while  I   write  these  words  all   my  senses   swim. 
First,   in  happy  ignorance  there  was  aught  to  fear. 


wit'  'f^^'  '^V/ftWr: 


lc)<jisWo»^. 


With  my  usual  wariness 

Softly  I  drew  near. 
Softly — slowly — step  b}-  step, 

A^ot  with  prying  mind, 
But  to  gain  experience 
Of  a  useful  kind. 
What  a — very — -curious — yah  ! 

Spits/— Fits/— Oh,  the  fright ! 
Even  I,  the  valiant  Puft', 

Could  not  bear  the  sight ; 
Only  my  unflinching  soul 
And  my  doughty  paws 


Brought  me  out  alive,  unhurt. 
From  the  demon's  jaws. 

Yet  deluded  travellers  still 
Talk  of  countrv  bliss  ! 


J^ouliWAin. 


Give  me  London  town,  say  I,  after  joys  like  this. 

Yet,  in  this  benighted  place,  I  will  frankly  say 
One  delicious  gleam  of  joy  came  to  us  to-day. 


Picture,  Mother  Tabbykins, 
Bowl  on  bowl  of 

CREAM  ! 


4'^ 
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Lap,  lap,  lap  !     We  had  a  feast !     Really  farm-yards  are 


Not  so  bad  when  mortals  leave 
Dairy-doors  a-jar. 


Pearl,  indeed,  is  quite  resigned 

Always  heie  to  sta^  , 
Says  she's  found  a  fiiend  so  knid — 

Don't  you  know  her  waj  '> 


Silly  cat  !     /  never  could 
Understand  such  stuff. 

Good-bye,  Mother  Tabbj'kins, 
I'm  3'our  kitter — 


PUFF. 


"  T/nis  lay  the  gentle  babes. 
^^  Thus  .  .  .   .  girdling  one  another 
Within  their  alabaster  innocent  arms." 


Shakespeare. 


EARLY  HISTORIES. 


"  Henrv   VI.''  (three  parts),   '' Richard  III.'' 


George  Saintsbury. 

HP  HERE  are  few  divisions  ot  Shakespeare's 
•^  work  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  which 
discussion  is  more  easily  and  reasonably  possible 
than  in  regard  to  the  four  plays  that  form  our 
present  subject.  Even  those  persons  (among 
whom  I  am  very  well  content  to  rank  myself)  who 
accept  the  whole  Shakespearian  canon  as  commonly 
received  agree — yea,  the  most  conservative  of 
them  (among  which  section  of  the  class  I  should 
again  wish  to  be  included)  admit — that  doubt, 
whether  they  share  it  or  not,  has  some  considerable 
excuse  here.  That  there  exist  other  plays  of 
unassigned  authorship  covering  the  same  subject, 
and,  in  part,  identical  verbally  with  these,  though 


almost  invariably  lacking  the  most  poetical  touches, 
is  of  course  a  circumstance  which  cannot  be  wholly 
neglected ;  though  it  is,  in  itself,  decisive  of 
nothing.  For  Shakespeare  may  have  been  the 
author  of  all,  the  less  perfect  versions  being  earlier 
sketches,  or  he  may  have  worked,  as  he  so  often 
did,  on  the  older  and  ruder  plays  as  canvasses,  or 
these  may  not  be  the  older  at  all  in  reality,  but 
simply  piracies  from  their  betters.  But  what  may 
give  more  pause  to  real  critics  is  the  undoubted  fact 
that  in  these  plays,  and  especially  in  Henry  VI., 
there  are  repeated  marks  of  a  style  of  verse 
which  is  not  that  identified  with  Shakespeare,  and 
is  that  identified  with  a  well-known  group  of 
writers,  and  with  one  special  member  of  that 
group.  Yet  again,  as  the  merest  13^0  in 
Shakespeare  knows,  Shakespeare  was  reproached 
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by  a  spokesman  of  this  very  group  as  being 
"beautified  with  their  feathers."  I  may  observe 
in  passing  that  the  view  of  this  complaint  of 
Greene's  which  would  make  it  refer  merely  to  the 
old  grudge  between  author  and  actor,  though  not 
impossible,  does  not  seem  to  me  satisfactory. 
These  and  other  considerations  have  so  far  prevailed 
with  a  certain  class  of  critics,  of  whom  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  with  any  harshness,  that  you 
may  almost  find  schemes  in  which  the  bold 
commentator  will  tell  you,  exactly  as  if  he  had 
been  present,  at  what  passage  Marlowe  dropped 
the  pen  to  go  down  to  Deptford,  where  Greene  was 
tempted  to  leave  off  by  the  allurements  of  Rhenish 
and  pickled  herrings,  how  much  Kyd  sportively 
inserted  when  his  companions  were  away,  what 
Nash  contributed  in  the  intervals  of  two 
anti-martinist  pamphlets,  and  how  Dr.  Lodge 
evidenced  his  respect  for  the  Roman  Church  in 
some  of  them,  and  must  have  assisted  in  all, 
because  the  general  heroine  is  a  Margaret,  and 
he  notoriously  wrote  a  book  called  "The  Margarite 
of  America." 

For  my  part,  I  have  no  skill  in  this  kind  of 
criticism,  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  cleverness. 
I  think  it  exceedingly  possible  that  Shakespeare 
may  have,  according  to  his  frequent  practice,  simply 
embroidered  and  transformed  the  existing  work  of 
others,  that  some  of  this  work  may  have  been 
Marlowe's  and  some  other  of  it  the  work  of  others 
of  Marlowe's  group.  I  think,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Shakespeare  was  quite  capable,  if  he  had 
liked,  of  writing  even  the  famous  passage  in  the 
Second  Part,  beginning  "  The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and 
remorseful  day"  which  is  no  doubt  extraordinarily 
like  the  tragic  style  of  the  university  wits,  and 
especially  like  that  of  their  greatest.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  common  thing  for  genius,  in  youth,  to  be 
either  very  imitative  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
or  else  to  delight  in  parody  for  its  own  sake,  and 
I  see  nothing  in  any  of  these  plays,  except  the 
woodenest  stuff  of  all  (of  which  there  is  plenty, 
and  which  pretty  certainly  is  neither  Shakespeare's 
nor  even  Marlowe's  or  Greene's,  wooden  as  both 
these  can  be  at  times),  that  Shakespeare  might  not 
have  written  as  a  beginner  seeking  his  way  and 
finding  it  at  first  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  see  a  great  deal  in  all  the 
plays  which,  I  am  as  nearly  sure  as  a  prudent  critic 
can   be,^  nobody  but   Shakespeare  wrote  or  could 


write.  Mr.  Swinburne,  a  most  staunch  as  well  as  a 
most  learned  and  accomplished  Shakespearian, 
thinks  that  Marlowe  might  have  written  tlie 
death-bed  scene  of  Cardinal  Beaufort.  I  do  not ;  for 
though  there  are  greater  flashes  in  Marlowe,  there 
is  no  scene  in  him  of  such  modulated  as  well  as 
intense  terror.  The  hand  that  wrote  Lear  is  there, 
and  not  the  hand  that  wrote  Doctor  Faiistus. 
Clarence's  Dream,  with  most  of  the  best  things  in 
Richard  III.,  I  suppose  no  one  would  assign  to 
any  but  the  master,  and  most  of  the  passages  upon 
which  I  shall  comment  presently  seem  to  me 
little  less  unmistakable.  But,  more  than  this,  I  can 
think  of  no  one  before  Shakespeare  who  could  have 
projected  and  carried  out  the  one  character  of 
interest  that  runs  through  all  the  plays — that  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou.  Marlowe  has  nowhere  shown 
any  power  of  conceiving  such  a  character ;  and 
though  Greene's  best  female  part,  also  a  Margaret, 
in  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bimgay,  is  better  than 
any  woman  of  his  greater  friend's,  from  Margaret 
of  Fressingfield  to  Margaret  of  Anjou  is  a  very 
wide  leap  indeed.  Let  us,  therefore,  having  said 
enough  about  it,  neglect  henceforward  a  question 
which  is  the  less  profitable  in  that  no  solution, 
even  of  great  probability,  can  be  reached.  My 
own  delibei-ate  opinion  is,  that  if  these  plays  are 
not  Shakespeare's  in  every  line,  the  whole  essence 
and  character  of  them  is  Shakespearian,  and 
sometimes  Shakespearian  in  the  very  highest 
degree.  I  could  not  even  say  with  the  excellent 
poet  and  critic  above  referred  to,  that  Shakespeare 
was  incapable  of  casting  a  stain  on  the  character 
of  Joan  of  Arc.  To  say  this  is,  I  think,  a  little  to 
forget  the  impersonality  of  the  dramatist.  The 
scandal  was  a  historical  scandal  long  before 
Shakespeare's  time,  and  he  certainly  did  not  adopt 
it  by  putting  it  in  tlie  mouths  of  his  characters. 
In  this,  as  in  all  things,  it  is  possible  to  consider 
too  curiously,  and  to  weave  argument  too  fine. 

As  in  all  the  Histories,  but  more  than  in  any  of 
them^hese  plays  being,  whatever  their  exact 
authorship,  in  an  undeniably  crude  and  unformed 
condition — there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  very 
regular  plot.  The  incidents  are  taken  in  sequence 
from  the  chroniclers,  and  some  of  them  have  little 
or  no  dramatic  pertinence  or  propriety.  But  it 
was  impossible  for  Shakespeare  to  touch  anything 
without  infusing  something  more  than  merely 
casual  interest  in  it,  and  not  a  few  central  eddies 
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— if  they  may  be  so  called — of  character  or  story 
appear  in  the  stream  from  time  to  time.  The 
fortunes  and  character  of  Queen  Margaret,  as  has 
been  said,  give  a  certain  connection  to  the  whole, 
and  we  are  seldom  closer  in  these  plays  to  the 
Shakespeare  whom  we  know  than  when  we  are 
in  her  company.  In  the  delightful  scene  of  her 
first  meeting  with  Suftblk,  she  takes  rank  with 
the  rest  of  the  fair  sisterhood  of  Shakespeare's 
girls,  and  high  rank  too.  At  a  later  period  her 
creator  would  probably  have  taken  more  pains  to 
bring  out  that  justification  for  her  intrigue  against 
Gloucester,  which  lies  in  the  natural  jealous}^  of  a 
young  queen  finding  her  husband  a  cypher  among 
turbulent  lords,  and  still  in  apparent  subjection  to 
a  Protector,  with  that  Protector's  wife  apparently 
equal  in  dignity  and  state  to  herself.  As  it  is, 
there  is  remarkable  skill  in  the  way  in  which  her 
affection  for  Suffolk  is  drawn,  so  as  not  openly  to 
conflict  with  her  duty  as  a  wife.  After  Suffolk's 
death,  her  moan  once  made,  she  is  merely  queen, 
wife,  and,  most  of  all,  mother.  Even  in  the 
savage  scene  of  York's  killing,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  York  had  joined  in  the  murderous 
plot  against  the  Protector  ;  and  Margaret's  ferocity, 
here  and  elsewhere,  is  at  least  partly  atoned  for 
b}'  her  dauntless  courage  in  camp  and  council- 
chamber.     She  deserves  her  son's  words  : — 

"  Methinks  a  woman  of  this  valiant  spirit 
Should,  if  a  coward  heard  her  speak  these 

words. 
Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimit}'." 
Her  crimes  are  at  once  atoned  and  ended  by  the 
murder  of  Prince  Edward  under  her  ej-es.  In  the 
last  of  the  four  plays  she  has  nothing  more  to  do 
or  to  suffer,  but  is  a  kind  of  chorus,  predicting, 
witnessing,  and  rejoicing  in  the  woes  of  the  House 
of  York  ;  and  soon  after  the  speech — in  its  rather 
stiff-set  way,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  language — 

"  I  called  thee  then,  vain  flourish  of  my  fortune," 
she  disappears  (her  last  words  of  all  "a  lesson 
how  to  curse '')  to  France,  where  we  met  her  first 
in  her  delightful  youth,  described  as  surely  none 
but  Shakespeare  could  describe  : 

"  She's  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  wooed, 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won." 

No  other  character    of   equal    interest    appears 

throughout   the   plays ;    but  many  arise  and  pass 

in  the  course  of  the  action.     In  the  First  Part  the 

best  are,  without  doubt,  Gloucester,  his  enemy  the 


Cardinal,  Talbot,  and  York.  The  most  sympathetic 
of  these  is  Talbot,  an  admirable  piece  of  soldiership 
throughout,  with  the  episode  of  the  Countess  of 
Auvergne  and  her  discomfiture,  to  give  a  touch 
at  once  of  humour  and  chivalry  to  the  harder  sides 
of  his  character.  A  study  more  in  black  and 
white  is  "  grumbling  York,"  who,  however,  as  we 
see  him,  is  less  of  a  grumbler  than  of  an  intriguer, 
his  undoubted  prowess  and  skill  as  a  general 
being  mixed  with  Marlborough-like  strokes  of 
caballing  and  treachery.  Beaufort,  the  Cardinal,  is 
bold  and  bad  throughout,  but  lifelike  enough  ;  and 
there  is  something  Shakespearian  in  the  vein  of 
weakness  which,  with  all  his  merits,  ruins 
Gloucester,  and  still  more  in  the  petulance  of  his 
wife.  Dame  Eleanor.  The  king  is  not  more  of  a 
puppet  than  history  paints  him  ;  but  his  occasional 
fine  speeches  (the  best  being  the  long  meditation 
during  Towton  fight, 

"  This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's  war  ") 
are  among  those  which  present,  perhaps,  more 
frequenth"  than  any  other  speakers,  the  question 
whether  they  are  early  Shakespeare  or  late 
Marlowe.  Suffolk  is  a  little  lacking  in  unitj- — a 
charge  which  certainl}-  cannot  be  brought  against 
the  younger  Clifford,  whose  governing  motives  are 
simply  family  affection  and  family  loyaltj',  and 
who  dies  as  he  has  lived.  All  the  better  part  of 
the  scenes  where  Cade  and  his  followers  appear 
must  be  Shakespeare's — there  is  nothing  like 
them  elsewhere.  The  charge  of  inequality  may 
lie  also  against  Warwick. 

"Very  different  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to 
Richard  III.  as  a  plaj^,  and  as  to  the  character  of  its 
hero,  the  difference  being,  perhaps,  in  part  due  to 
the  long  hold  of  the  stage  which  Gibber's  travest}- 
maintained,  and  to  the  fact  that  even  after  the 
discarding  of  that  travesty  the  genuine  text  has 
had  more  liberties  taken  with  it  than  almost  any 
other  of  its  fellows.  There  is  no  doubt  a  slight 
formal  awkwardness  in  the  fact  that  the  real 
"  exposition  "  of  Richard's  character  does  not  occur 
in  the  plaj'  called  by  his  name  at  all,  but  in  the 
long  soliloquy  at  the  end  of  the  second  scene  of  the 
third  act  of  the  third  part  oi  Henry  VI.  So  much  is 
this  the  case  that  some  curious  enquirers  have  seen 
a  double  working  up  of  the  same  original  in  the 
later  scenes  of  this  plaj'  and  the  earlier  ones  of 
Richard  III. — a  thing  not  impossible,  and  natural!}' 
suggested    b}-    comparison     of     this    speech    in 
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Henry  VI.  and  the  opening  one  of  the  later  play. 
It  is  sufficient  that  Richard's  character  is  quite  of 
a  piece  throughout — quite  individual,  and  admirably 
worked  out.  In  the  natural  comparison  of  him  with 
Macbeth,  lago,  and  Edmund  in  Lear,  he  comes 
nearer  to  the  last  named  than  to  either  of  the 
others.  His  deformity  is  to  him  what  base  birth 
is  to  the  other  Gloucester — a  whip  and  spur  to 
ambition  ;  while  ambition  itself  is,  with  his  wife's 
instigation,  almost  the  sole  cause  of  Macbeth's 
being  other  than  a  blameless  gentleman,  and  while 
the  sense  of  unjust  inferiority  to  Cassio  forms 
the  central  characteristic  of  lago.  Few  things 
have  ever  astonished  me  more  in  Shakespearian 
criticism  (and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal)  than 
the  objections  on  the  score  of  improbability  which 
are  sometimes  made  to  Richard's  successful 
cajolery  of  Anne  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Both 
are  audacious,  no  doubt  ;  both  take  to  the  full 
that  stage  licence  which  compresses  the  probable 
course  of  events  and  compass  of  action.  But 
anybody  who  says  that  they  are  impossible,  or 
even  very  improbable,  must  have  a  very  limited 
knowledge  of  life,  and  hardly  any  at  all  of  history. 
Of  detached  passages  of  interest  these  four  plays 
are  full.  Clarence's  dream  and  the  great  ghost- 
scene  at  the  end  of  Richard  III.  are  as  universally 
known  as  any  "beauties  of  Shakespeare,"  and 
deserve  the  knowledge  at  least  as  well,  while  the 
malediction  of  Margaret,  the  two  wooing  scenes  just 
referred  to,  and  the  expostulation  of  King  Edward, 
"Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother's  death?  " 
may  rank  hardly  below  them.  The  striking  scene 
where  Buckingham  makes  collusive  offer  of  the 
crown  does  not  vie  with  these,  but  is  still  fine,  as 
also  is  Richard's  oration  to  his  army. 

All  these,  however,  are  far  better  known  than  the 
contents  of  the  Henry  VI.  trilogj',  quotations  from 
which  I  have  known  even  expert  Shakespearians 
to  pass  unrecognised.  Yet  here  too,  partly 
glanced  at  above,  partly  unmehtioned  as  yet,  are 
numbers  of  the  finest  and  most  Shakespearian 
things  :  such  as  the  capital  disclaimer  of  Warwick 
in  the  Temple  Gardens  during  the  wrangle  that 
leads  to  the  plucking  of  the  roses — 
"  Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch," 
and  the  flash  of  Plantagenet's  description  of  the 
"  pale  and  angry  rose  "  which  he  assumes.  There 
are,  too,  not  a  few  passages,  mixed,  it  is  true,  with 


some  fustian,  in  the  death  scene  of  Talbot,  in  that 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  in  the  finale,  where  Suftblk 
persuades  Henry  to  break  his  plighted  word  and 
wed  Margaret.  These  diversify,  though  by  no  means 
in  the  same  striking  fashion  as  the  scene  between 
Suftolk  and  Margaret  herself,  the  not  very  high 
level  of  the  First  Part.  The  Second  is  far  more 
fruitful.     Gloucester's  expostulation  with  the 

"  Brave  Peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  State," 
Salisbury's — 

"  Pride  went  before,  ambition  follows  him," 
all  the  soliloquies  of  York,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  the  protest  of  Margaret  to '  "Suffolk 
as  to  the  disappointments  she  had  met  w'ith  in 
England,  her  diatribe  against  Gloucester,  and  the 
trial  scene,  when  the  latter  is  put  on  his  defence, 
are  all  models  of  grave  and  nervous  argument, 
shot  through  not  seldom  with  admirable  flashes  of 
poetr3^  The  Beaufort  death  scene  I  have  noticed,  but 
the  sketch,  immediately  preceding,  of  Gloucester's 
dead  body  is,  in  a  way,  finer  still.  Nothing  could 
be  better,  or,  contrasted  with  these,  in  a  more 
thoroughly  Shakespearian  manner  than  the  Cade 
scenes,  nor  have  many  things  taken  more  of  that 
hold  on  the  general  memory  which  is  only  given 
and  maintained  by  profound  knowledge  of  nature 
expressed  wuth  perfect  literary  art,  than  the 
socialist  promises  of  Cade,  and  the  tragic  but  also 
comic  fate  of  the  clerk  of  Chatham  and  of  Lord  Say. 
Shortly  after  the  Third  Part  opens  it  yields  the 
admirable  scene  where  Margaret  denounces  the 
craven  yielding  of  Henry  to  York  in  the 
Parliament  House  : 

"  Enforced  thee  ?     Art  thou  king  and  wilt  be 
forced  ?  " 
Clifibrd's  expostulation  with  the  King,  and  the  still 
finer  tirade  when  he  falls  at  Towton. 

The  tetralogy,  therefore,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  is 
very  far  from  destitute  of  interest,  and  it  has  this 
advantage,  that  its  drums  and  trumpets,  its  alarums 
and  excursions  may  and,  as  I  can  say  from 
experience,  sometimes  do,  interest  youth  before 
the  author's  best  comedy  can  be  appreciated  or  his 
best  passion  felt.  Thus  they  bring  the  mind,  at 
an  impressionable  time,  under  that  happiest  ot 
spells  which  once  undergone  is  never  dissolved, 
and  which  provides  at  once  a  rest  from  life's 
worries  and  an  antidote  for  life's  evils.  And  this 
spell  is  the  love  for  Shakespeare. 


SCHOLARSHIP     COMPETITION     QUESTIONS. 

T.      Give  a  portrait  sketcli  of  tlie  two  little  Princes  in  King  Richard  III. 

II.      Mention  any  \va3-s  with  regard  to  style,  construction,  or  character-studies,   in  wliich  3'ou  consider 
King  Richard  III.  superior  to  tlie  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

Only  one  question  should  be  answered.  Papers  must  be  sent  in  between  December  15th  and 
December  25th,  and  must  contain  not  more  than  500  words.  Competitors  are  requested  to  write 
the  word  "  Privileged  "  or  "  Simple  "  after  their  name  and  address,  on  first  page  of  Essay. 

Play  selected  for  January  : — Early  Tragedy — Romeo  and  Juliet. 


SEARCH     QUESTIONS     IN     ENGLISH     LITERATURE. 


1. 

In  the  following  passage,  four  poets  are  referred  to. 
Give  their  names,  and  also  the  author  and  work  from 
which  the  lines  are  taken. 

"  He,  too,  was  of  our  feast  that  day. 

And  all  were  guests  of  one,  whose  hand 
Hath  shed  a  new  and  deathless  ray 

Around  the  lyre  of  this  great  land  ; 
In  whose  sea-odes — as  in  those  shells 

Where  Ocean's  voice  of  majesty 
Seems  still  to  sound — immortal  dwells 

Old  Albion's  Spirit  of  the  Sea. 
Bright  was  our  board  that  day — though  one 

Unworthy  brother  there  had  place  ; 
As  'mong  the  horses  of  the  Sun, 

One  was,  they  say,  of  earthly  race." 


(2)  "  Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame. 

What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name .' 

Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment, 

Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument. 

And  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 

That  kings,  for  such  a  tomb,  would  wish  to  die." 

(3)  "  And  poor  proud    *     *    ,  sad  as  grave 

And  salt  as  life  ;  forlornly  brave, 

And  quivering  with  the  dart  he  drave." 

(4)  "  But  who  his  human  heart  has  laid 

To  Nature's  bosom  nearer? 
Who  sweetened  toil  like  him,  or  paid 
To  love  a  tribute  dearer  ?" 


III. 

Give  what  Coleridge   calls    his 
prose  and  poetry." 

IV. 


homely    definition    of 


What  authors  are   spoken    of   as  following 
reference  of  the  quotations. 

(i)   "  The  morning  star  of  song." 


Give  the 


In  what  connection  are  the  following  Inns  of  interest? 
The  Bell,  at  Edmonton.     2.   The  Tabard,  at  Southwark. 
The  Cock,  Fleet  Street.      4.     The    Mermaid  Tavern. 
The  Red  Horse,  in  Sudbury  Town. 


Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  December  15  ;  they  should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent,  R.  U., 
Atalanta,  28,  New  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  must  contain  Name  and  Address  of 
sender. 


ANSWERS     TO     SEARCH     QUESTIONS     (NOVEMBER). 


I. 


An  imaginary  feast  of  great  luxury.  See  Arabian 
-Xights,  the  story  of  the  Barber's  Sixth  Brother,  where  the 
rich  Barmecide  invites  the  starving  man  into  his  house, 
and  pretends  to  set  before  him  a  supper  of  the  richest 
dainties. 


II. 


I.  To  the  Execution  of  Montrose  (Aytoun's  Lays  0/ the 
Scottish  Cavaliers).  2.  The  vision  of  the  Bishop  of 
Beauvais  (De  Quincey's  J oan  of  Arc).  3.  The  escape  of 
Nydia  from   Pompeii   (Buhver  Lytton).     4.  The  death  of 


Samson  (Milton's  Samson  Agonlstes^.      5.    The  death  of 
Dr.  Faustus  (Marlowe). 

III. 
'■  I  confess  my  weakness.     I  do  dread  to  be  old.  .  .  Yes, 
I  envy  Trevanion  ;  for'  in  public  life  no  man  is  ever  young; 
and  while  he  can  work  he  is  never  old.''    (Bulwer  Lytton. 
Ike  Caxtons.) 

IV. 

'■  My  mother  always  says  there's  nothing  like  red 
bergamot  to  take  to  church.  She  says  it's  a  deal  more 
refreshing  than  Old  Man,  and  not  so  common."  (Mrs. 
Evving's  Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecot.) 


Alternative  answer  allowed  for  October  Question  VII.  The  Dictes  and  Notable  Wyse  Sayenges  of  the  Phylosophers, 
translated  from  the  French  by  Antony  Woodville,  Earl  Rivers,  1477.  Professor  Craik  {^English  Literature  and 
Language^  gives  the   Game  of  Chesse  as  the  earliest  specimen  printed  in   England — 1474. 


For  never  -was  a  story  of  more  woe 
Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Koineo." 


'T^HIS  is  the  time  for  Christmas  gifts  ;  it  is 
^  also  the  time  for  much  irritation  of  mind. 
Overworked  booksellers  are  besieged  by  distracted 
purchasers,  who  cannot  make  up  their  own  minds 
as  to  what  they  want  to  buy.  Now,  the  right  book 
is  always  to  be  had  for  the  right  person,  and  the 
wealthy,  as  well  as  those  who  have  but  little  to 
spend,  can  purchase  just  the  volume  which  will 
be  most  suitable,  provided  they  know  wliere  to 
find  it. 

The  "  Brown  Owl,"  in  his  large-minded  sort  of 
way,  has  considered  these  difficulties  in  advance. 
He  now  offers  some  valuable  advice  as  to  the  sort 
of  books  which  he,  could  he  turn  himself  into  a 
wealthy  uncle,  or  devoted  aunt,  or  even  an  anxious 
mother  with  a  small  purse,  would  bring  into  many 
homes. 

First,  with  regard  to  tlie  wealthy  uncle.  He 
has  no  hesitation  in  selecting  a  work  which  must 
be  acceptable  to  almost  all  the  readers  of  Atalanta 
this  year.  A  special  study  of  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  is  being  carried  through  the  volume, 
and  the  Henry  Irving  Shakespeare  (Blackie  &  Son) 
with  its  copious  notes  and  illustrations,  would  be 
received  by  many  a  girl  now  as  a  valuable  gift. 

The  illustrations  from  the  Henry  Irving  Shakespeare  are  used  by 
the  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son. 


I  liS.    "•And  SO  farewell ;  I  would  not  have  my  father 
See  me  in  talk  with  thee.' . 
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THE      BROWN      OWL, 


This  edition  of  Shakespeare  has  many  special 
characteristics.  It  gives  not  only  the  most  expHcit 
stage  directions,  which  are  to  be  found  in  any 
modern  edition,  but  it  also  renders  all  possible 
assistance  to  the  reading  of  Shakespeare  aloud, 
by  a  simple  process  of  marking  suggested  by  Mr. 
Irving.  There  has  been,  hitherto,  no  edition  in 
which  this  practice  has  been  adopted  throughout. 
In  the  Preface  to  Volume  I.,  by  tlie  late  Frank 
Marshall,  he  saj's  that  this  edition  "  affords 
most  necessary  help  to  those  who  wish  to  read 
Shakespeare  aloud.  .  .  .  Any  one  who,  without 
anj-  practical  knowledge,  has  tried  to  arrange  a 
scene  of  Shakespeare  for  the  purpose  of  public 
reading,  will  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  mark  the 
omissions  which  are  necessary  without  interrupting 
the.  sequence  of  the  story,  or  obscuring  its 
intelligibility."  To  quote  again  from  Mr.  Marshall's 
Preface  : — 

"  The  Introductions  to  each  Play  have  been 
divided  into  three  heads. — I.  The  literary  history, 
which  treats  of  the  various  early  editions  of  the 
pla}',  and  the  sources  whence  the  plot  or  dialogue 
may  have  been  wholly  or  in  part  borrowed.  II. 
The  stage  history — giving  an  account  of  any 
remarkable  stage  versions  of  the  plays  which  may 
have  been  produced,  as  well  as  some  notice  of  the 
most  remarkable  performances  and  of  any  notable 
cast.  III.  The  critical  remarks,  indicating  for  the 
reader's  guidance  the  general  tone  and  purport  of 
the  play,  and  calling  attention  to  any  noteworthy 
features  in  the  structure  of  the  plot,  or  in  the 
treatment  of  the  characters." 

There   is   also    a    time-analysis    given     at    the 


beginning  of  each  pla}',  showing   the   exact  period 
covered  by  the  action. 

Mr.  Marshall  considers  the  illustration  of  the 
text  by  able  artists  of  the  highest  value,  as 
suggesting  alike  the  general  setting  of  the  scenes, 
and  the  various  characters  who  appear  in  then^ 
The  maps  prefixed  to  the  notes  of  many  of  the 
plays  are  also,  it  is  believed,  a  new  feature. 

Before  the  completion  of  this  great  work 
Mr.  Marshall  died.  His  loss  would  have  been 
irreparable,  Henry  Irving  says,  in  his  note  to  the 
first  Preface,  but  it  was  happily  possible  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  so  eminent  an  authorit}-  as 
Dr.  Edward  Dowden,  whose  Biographical  and 
General  Introduction  forms  one  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  the  whole. 

The  life  of  Shakespeare  b}'  so  eminent  an 
authorit}'  will  b2  interesting  to  all,  but  more 
especially  to  the  members  of  the  Reading  Union. 
He  gives  such  a  valuable  criticism  for  the  exact 
course  of  reading  which  is  now  taken  up  by  the 
ATAL.A.NT.A.  studcuts,  that  I  cannot  help  quoting 
from  it  for  their  benefit. 

Professor  Dowden  saj's :  "  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  by  Shakespeare  scholars  to 
distinguish  the  successive  stages  in  the  development 
of  his  genius,  and  to  classifj^  his  play  in  a   series 

of  chronological  groups I  myself  proposed 

a  divasion  of  the  total  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
of  Shakespeare's  authorship  into  four  periods  of 
unequal  length,  to  which  I  had  given  names  .... 
striking  and  eas}'  to  bear  in  mind. 

"  The  earliest  period  I  called  '  In  the  Workshop,' 
meaning  by  this  the  term  of  apprenticeship  and 
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PfCK.   "And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  sound." 
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Bene.  '*  Lady  Beatrice,  liace  youwept  all  this  li.'hilei''' 


tentative  effort.  Second  period,  '  In  the  World," 
the  years  which  immediately  followed,  during 
which  Shakespeare  dwelt  much  on  the  broad 
surface  of  human  life  ;  years  represented  by  the 
best  English  histories,  and  some  of  the  brightest 
comedies.  '  Out  of  the  Depths,'  served  sufficiently 
well  for  the  third  period,  that  of  the  serious,  dark, 
or  bitter  comedies,  and  those  great  tragedies  in 
which  the  poet  makes  his  searching  inquisition 
into  evil. 

*'  Finally,  for  the  closing  period,  I  chose  the  name, 
'  On  the  Heights,'  signifying  thereby  that  in 
these  exquisite  plays  Shakespeare  had  attained  an 
altitude  from  which  he  saw  human  life  in  a  clear 
and  solemn  vision,  looking  down  through  a  pellucid 
atmosphere  upon  human  joys  and  sorrows,  with  a 
certain  aloofness  or  disengagement,  yet  at  the  same 
time  with  a  tender  and  pathetic  interest." 

In  his  General  Introduction,  Professor  Dowden 
says  much  at  length  of  the  four  periods,  but  there 
is  no  space  here  to  quote  from  them.  One  word, 
however,  must  be  added,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  passion.  Here  he  quotes  from  that 
fine  extravagance  of  Goethe,  in  Wilhelm  Meister : — 
"  You  would  think  while  reading  them  you 
stood  before  the  unclosed  awful  Books  of  Fate, 
while  the  whirlwind  of  most  impassioned  life  was 
howling   through    the    leaves,    and    tossing  them 


fiercely  to  and  fro."  And  the  speaker  in  Goethe's 
I'omance  goes  on  to  tell  of  their  tenderness  as  well 
as  their  strength,  their  calm  as  well  as  their  force. 
"  These  terrible  leaves  of  the  Book  of  Fate,  which 
we  name  Macbeth,  Othello,  Lear,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  Coriolanus,  Timon,  are  all  concerned 
with  the  breaches  of  law,  wrought  b}'  passion  ; 
they  exhibit  evil  in  its  incubation,  and  in 
its  temporary  triumph  ;  passion  in  its  complexity 
of  motion,  its  occult  movements,  its  outbreak  and 
violent  fluctuations.  But  the  effect  left  on  the 
spirit  of  the  reader  is  not  one  of  disorder.  The 
laws  of  human  life  are  not  shaken  ;  the  pillars  of 
the  divine  order  stand  sure.  Even  though  Cordelia 
lies  strangled  upon  the  lap  of  Lear,  we  do  not 
despair.  *  Upon  such  sacrifices  the  gods  themselves 
throw  incense.'  " 


THERE  are  few  books  which  are  at  once  funny 
and  not  vulgar;  Voces  Popiili,  F.  Anstey 
(Longmans),  belongs  to  this  rare  class.  The 
papers  collected  in  this  volume  appeared  originally 
in  Punch ;  they  were  very  amusing  separately, 
in  some  ways  they  are  even  better  collectively. 
The  range  of  subjects  chosen  is  so  wide,  from 
the  Cadi  of  the  London  curbstone  to  the  hypoclion- 
driacal  old   lady  at  a  North  British  Hydropathic, 
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from  a  third  class  parliamentary  to  a  West-End 
wedding.  In  all  directions  Mr.  Anstej'  finds  his 
voices  ;  true  to  life  are  his  light  sketches,  inimitable 
his  varied  shades  of  humour.  "  How  exactly 
what  the}'  do  say  ! "  is  the  exclamation  one  is 
inclined  to  make  after  reading  each  sketcli.  The 
book  is  worthily  illustrated  by  Bernard  Partridge. 

"  Choosing  Christmas  Cards  "  is  the  subject  of 
one  paper,  and  as  it  so  exactly  chimes  in  with  the 
feelings  of  many  just  now  I  should  like  to  quote  it 
in  full.  Alas  I  there  is  no  room  for  this,  but  an 
extract  or  two  v\-ill  show  Mr.  Anstey's  keen 
observation  of  human  nature. 

Scene.  A  Linendraper's.  Large  boxes  full  of 
cards  occupy  the  counters,  behind  them  arc  flushed 
youniy  women,  more  or  less  short  of  temper ;  double 
row  of  undecided  customers. 

Overworked  Shoplady  to  Assistant.  What 
are  we  doing  these  angels  playing  the  'arp  at  ? 

Assistant.  Twopence  three  farthings  ;  sixpence 
the  set  of  three.     But  we're  sold  out  of  angels. 

O.  S.  Well,  give  me  some  of  those  cats  with 
fiddles,  will  you  ? 

A  Vague  Purchaser.  Oh,  I  want  one  of  those 
new  art  cards — those  with  the  kind  of  little — well, 
not  a  sketch  exactl}-,  but — dear  me — I  could 
explain  what  I  mean  exactly,  if  3'ou  were  to  let  me 
see  one.  It's  too  provoking,  I  can't  think  of  it  I 
Not  in  the  least  like  that  I  It's  published  by  the 
people  who  brought  out  so  many  of  the  same  last 
3-ear. 

A  Meek  Housemaid.  If  you  please,  have  j-ou 
a  penn}'  one,  with  two  clasped  'ands  ? 

Bland  Shopman.  Not  at  this  time  of  year. 
They  don't  come  in  season  till  February, — clasped 
'ands  don't. 

A  Feeble  Customer  (plaintively).  I  put  all  my 
cards  downi  in  this  corner,  and  now  thej^'ve  all 
got  mixed,  and  I  don't  know  which  are  mine,  and 
which  are  somebody  else's. 

A  RTHUR  LEE  KNIGHT,  the  author  of  many 
-^  *■  spirited  naval  stories,  is  ever}'  3'ear  taking 
a  higher  stand  as  an  acknowledged  WTiter  of  good 
books  for  boys.  He  invariabh'  chooses  the  sea  as 
his  place  of  action  ;  here  he  appeals  to  a  secret 
love,  which  has  all  the  glamour  of  romance  over  it, 
inherent  in  the  breast  of  most  young  Britons. 
He  has  done  wisely  in  making  naval  stories  his 
speciality.     He  knows  what  he   writes   about,  and 


adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes  and  fighting 
galore  crowd  his  pages.  His  new  book,  Dickv 
Beaumont  (Ward,  Lock  &  Co.),  is  what  boys  would 
call  joll}'.  It  is  not  too  long,  it  is  extremely 
exciting,  and  the  spirited  illustrations  add  to  its 
attractiveness. 

''/  ^HE  Red  Fairy  Book;  a  companion  to  The 
-*  Blue  Fairy  Book,  Andrew  Lang  (Longmans), 
is,  of  course,  a  translation  and  an  adaptation. 
Many  of  the  old  favourite  and  dearly-loved 
fairy-tales  appear,  if  not  altogether  in  a  new  garb, 
at  least  in  very  graceful  apparel.  In  reading 
translations,  one  is  often  annoyed  at  the  barren 
and  poor  language.  The  drj'  bones  of  the  original 
thought  are  there,  but  little  else.  It  is  scarcely 
necessarj'  to  say  that  with  Mr.  Lang  there  is  no 
such  fault  to  complain  of.  The  stories  read 
delightfully,  and  some  of  the  beautiful  Norse 
and  Russian  legends  are  particularly  fresh  and 
fascinating. 

A  DAINTY  little  volume  of  verse  has  just 
-^  *-  appeared.  The  author  is  Lady  Lindsa\' 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.).  The  title  Lyrics 
exactly  describes  the  nature  of  its  contents.  Lad}' 
Lindsay  has  the  delicate  fancy  and  light  touch  of 
the  born  song-wTiter — her  note  is  something  like 
that  of  a  wild  bird, — it  is  fresh  and  untrammelled, 
and  sweet  even  when  it  is,  as  often  happens,  in  a 
minor  ke}-.  The  following  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  in  the  book  : — 

"  What  are  my  darling's  ej'es  ?     They  are  blue  as 

wild  cornflowers. 
Wliat  are  my  darling's  looks  ?     They   are    soft   as 

summer  hours. 
What    are    mj-   darling's  lips  ?     The}-  are  red  as 

autumn  roses. 
What  are  my  darling's  smiles  ?     Thej-  are   sweet 

as  springtide  posies. 
What  are  vay  darling's  thoughts  ?      They  are  pure 

as  lambs  in  fold. 
What  is  my  darling's   heart  ?     'Tis   a  treasure  ot 

pearl  and  gold. 
What  is  my  darling's  soul  ?     'Tis   a  shrine   where 

angels  sing. 
What    is     my   darling's    love  ?     'Tis    a    kingdom 

where  I  am  king." 

L.   T.  Meade. 
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A      NEW      YEAR      FANTASY. 


^^ 


NEW    YEAR    hath    no    word    to    say, 
No     word    of    bitter    or    of    sweet ; 
Asleep    he    lies    'neath    pall    of    grey. 
And    wan,    white    winding-sheet. 

The  winds  are  dead,  the  red  sun  lost. 
The    pallid    skies    hang    dull    and    low 

Above  the  bare  black  branches  crossed 
O'er    blind,    blank    wastes    of    snow. 


All    white    and    still    the    New    Year    lies, 
With    open    lips    and    listless    hands  ; 

He    will    not    lift    his    sleep-sealed    eyes 
ror    ail    these    weary    lands. 
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Our    hearts    throb    faintly    in    the    frost, 

Our    longing    hearts,    that    dream    of    Spring, 

With  wealth  of  foamy  blossom  tossed 
O'er    boughs    where    shrill    birds    sing. 

Ah,    surely    soon    some    gracious    day 
Shall    loosen    Winter's    frozen    bands  ; 

Shall    kiss    the    child's    cold    eyes,    and    lay 
Young    violets    in    his    hands. 

Then    bird-notes    sweet    shall    waken    him 
To    life    and    all    life's    loss    and    gain ; 

His    dreaming    eyes    shall    see    us.    dim 
Through    tears    of    soft    Spring    rain. 


IMOGEN. 


Mrs.   Molesworth. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE    DUTIES    OF    HOSPITALITY. 

"  I  "HEY  heard  voices  in  the  direction  of  the 
-*-  morning-room,  so  thither  thej^  turned  their 
steps.  The  morning-room  opened  at  one  side  into 
the  large  dining-room,  on  the  other'  into  the 
library.  The  doors  of  communication  between  all 
these  were  now  open,  and  bright  fires  were 
burning  in  each.  To  Imogen,  at  the  first  glance,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  rooms  were  filled  with  people,  for 
the  moving  about  and  laughing  and  talking  that 
were  going  on  had  a  confusing  effect  upon  her ;  she 
had  scarcely  time  to  do  more  than  glance  round 
her  bewilderedly  when  the  luncheon  gong  sounded, 
and  universal  making  for  the  door  ensued. 

"  Stay  behind  with  me,  and  then  we  can  sit 
together,"  said  some  one  beside  her,  and  turning 
round  Imogen  saw  Beatrix  at  her  elbow.  But  at 
the  same  moment,  another  voice  reached  her. 

"  Excuse  me,  Trixie,"  it  said  ;  "  you  are  forgetting 


that  MissWentworth  has  not  yet  made  acquaintance 
with  your  sisters.  It  is  hardly  my  business  to 
introduce  you  and  your  guest,"  he  added,  with 
a  smile  to  the  girl  beside  him.  "  But  still — under 
the  circumstances '' 

"  Yes,"  said  Imogen,  smiling  herself,  "  under 
the  circumstances  of  its  being  very  doubtful  if  we 
should  have  got  here  at  all  without  you,  I  think 
certainly  yon  may  be •" 

"  Master  of  the  ceremonies,"  said  Florence,  half 
interrupting  her  as  she  hesitated.  Imogen  looked 
at  her.  She  was  as  tall  as  Beatrix,  scarcely  as 
handsome  perhaps,  but  with  an  expression  in  her 
'eyes  which  would  have  attracted  Imogen  much 
more  than  Trixie's  bold  defiance,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  prejudice  already  skilfully  sown  against 
her  elder  sister  by  that  astute  young  woman. 

"  She  is  discontented  and  rather  cross-looking," 
thought  Imogen.  "  I  am  sure  it  is  true,  as  Trixie 
said,  that  she  has  a  disagreeable  temper  ;  "  and 
the  gentleness  of  Florence's  voice  and  manner 
— gentleness    which,    to    please    her    cousin,    she 
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endeavoured  to  make  specially  kindly — the  little 
stranger  dubbed  as  "  patronising,"  while  the  real 
sadness  undeilying  it  she  attributed  to  the  chronic 
unamiability  Beatrix  had  done  more  than  hint  at. 
Still,  it  was  not  in  Imogen's  nature  to  be  altogether 
unresponsive.  She  replied  becomingly  to  Florence's 
few  words  of  welcome,  and  went  on  into  the 
dining-room  beside  her.  But  there  was  a  complete 
absence  of  the  girlish  camaraderie  which  lighted  up 
her  face  as  she  threw  back  a  laughing  word  or 
two  to  Trixie  following  with  Rex  beliind  them. 

Major  Winchester  almost  ground  his  teeth. 

"Already  !  "  he  nmttered.  "  So  you  have  made 
friends  with  Miss  Wentworth,  I  see,"  he  said  aloud, 
drily. 

A  sharp  and  defiant  reply  was  on  Trixie's  lips, 
but  she  prudently  recalled  Miss  Forsyth's  advice. 
Nor  did  she  "over-do"  her  part  either. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  '  making  friends,'  " 
she  said  quietly,  and  not  without  a  certain  dignity. 
"  You  know  me  too  well  to  suppose  that  a  child 
like  that  and  I  could  have  much  in  common  ;  but 
after  my  father's  exceedingly  severe  warnings  this 
morning,  I  was  bound  to  be  civil  and  attentive,  if 
I  did  not  want  to  drive  things  too  far."  There 
was  a  touch,  possibly  sincere  for  the  moment,  of 
something  like  genuine  regret  and  reproach,  as  she 
added,  rather  bitterly  :  "  I  don't,  of  course,  dream 
of  asking  you  to  believe  I  mean  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf  It  would  be  quite  against  you  very 
good  people's  principles  to  credit  one  with  such 
intentions." 

Rex  started.  The  words  came  home  to  his 
sensitive  conscience.  Was  it  not  true  that  he  had 
almost  come  to  have  no  belief  in  Beatrix  at  all  ? 

"Trixie !"  he  exclaimed  impulsively,  "  if  you " 

^but  she  had  already  turned  away.  She  did  not 
'wish  him  to  be  kind  to  her — she  resented  his 
interference  too  deeply  and  maliciously — she  did 
not  wish  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  softened  to 
him.  But  he  did  not  see  the  expression  on  her 
face,  or  the  mocking,  spiteful  smile  on  her  lips, 
so  he  retained  a  certain  feeling  of  pity  and 
'self-reproach,  as  he  thought  to  himself:  "If  only 
Eva  had  been  well  and  strong  her  influence  miglit 
have  done  something,  even  with  Trixie." 

And  this  touch  of  self-accusation  with  regard  to 
r.eatrix    was,    though    unsuspected     by    the    two 

uispirators,  about  the  most  fortunate  thing  that 
ould    have  happened  to    further   Miss    Forsyth's 


silence.  For  it  caused  Rex,  by  a  sort  of  mistaken 
loyalty  to  the  girl  whom  he  fancied  had  appealed 
to  his  kindlier  judgment,  to  measure  his  words 
about  her,  to  be  chary  of  repeating  the  warnings 
he  had  already  hinted  to  Imogen.  Not,  perhaps, 
that  she  would  now  have  believed  them ;  they 
might,  however,  not  improbably  have  made  a 
barrier  between  herself  and  her  first  friend. 
Major  Winchester  himself,  and  thus  prevented  the 
success  of  Mabella's  cruel  plot. 

In  spite  of  Trixie's  manoeuvres,  Imogen  found 
herself  at  luncheon  beside  Florence.  Beatrix, 
however,  was  just  opposite,  so  that  any  sort  of 
rapprochement  between  the  3'oung  girl  and  her 
neighbour  was  impossible.  Florence  herself  was 
not  brave  enough  to  dare  the  mocking  glances  of 
her  younger  sister's  eyes,  and  her  well-meant 
attempts  at  conversation  fell  flat,  while  her 
somewhat  constrained  manner  only  added  to 
Imogen's  prejudice. 

"  She  speaks  to  me  as  if  I  were  about  two 
years  old,"  thought  the  girl.  "  Of  course  she  is 
much,  much  older  than  I ;  but  still,  even  Major 
Winchester,  who  is  nearly  as  old  as  Mamsey,  I 
dare  sa}^,  speaks  to  me  as  if  I  had  some  sense." 

And  happening  at  the  moment  to  glance  down 
the  long  table,  she  caught  his  eye.  He  was  looking 
towards  her,  in  search  of  her,  with  a  certain  concern 
and  anxiety  which  Imogen  was  at  once  conscious 
of  She  felt  herself  blush  a  little,  even  as  she 
responded  to  his  inaudible  enquiry  with  the  tiniest 
nod  and  smile  of  reassurance. 

"  I'm  all  right,  thank  you,"  they  seemed  to  say. 
And  "  how  kind  he  is  !  How  nice  it  is  to  feel  that 
there  is  one  person  among  all  these  strangers  who 
cares  a  little  for  me  already,"  she  thought  with  a 
little  thrill,  as  she  caught  the  smile  on  Rex's 
face  in  return. 

Someone  else  saw  the  smile  and  the  blush,  and  it 
needed  but  a  glance  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
had  been  bestowed  for  Trixie  to  interpret  them. 
Florence,  unfortunately,  by  this  time  despairing 
of  making  any  way  with  the  girl  beside  her,  had 
allowed  her  thoughts  to  wander  far  from  the  present, 
and  was  paying  but  little  attention  to  what  passed, 
till  rousing  herself  suddenly  she  began  an  animated 
conversation  with  the  man  on  her  other  side,  thus 
throwing  Imogen  altogether  on  the  mercy  of  her 
left-hand  neighbour,  Oliver  Helmont.  He  had  not 
yet  been  introduced  to  her,  but  a  word  to  Trixie  on 
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the  opposite  side  had  the  desired  effect,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  Imogen  began  to  feel  considerably 
more  at  home  than  she  could  have  believed  possible. 

Oliver  was  a  good-natured  rattle,  more  or  less 
selfish,  but  honest  and  well-meaning,  and  not 
without  some  faint  capacity  somewhere  about  him 
for  a  species  of  hero-worship.  And  though  there 
were  few  to  whom  he  would  have  owned  it,  the 
hero  down  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  was  his  cousin 
Reginald.  So  when,  encouraged  by  his  pleasant 
genial  face  and  manner,  Imogen  confided  to  him 
the  histor}'  of  the  morning's  misadventures,  they 
soon  found  themselves  on  common  ground. 

"Major  Winchester  was  so  kind,"  said  the  girl, 
after  relating  Rex's  good  offices.  "We  should  have 
been  there  still,  but  for  him." 

Oliver's  face  beamed. 

"Just  like  him,"  he  said.  "  He  is  awfully  kind. 
Fact  is,"  here  he  lowered  his  voice  to  a  confidential 
whisper,  "I  don't  tliink  there's  another  fellow  like 
him,  search  the  world  over.  It  isn't  everj'one  he 
takes  to  though,  so  a  good  many  people  call  him  a 
prig  and  a  saint,  and  all  that  style  of  thing.  My 
sisters  now,  though  thej-'ve  known  him  all  their 
lives,  naturally  so,  as  he's  our  cousin,  they  don't  get 
on  with  him,  except  Florence ;  she's  rather  made 
an  alliance  with  bim  lately,  or  he  with  her,  since 
she's  been  so  down  in  the  mouth,  you  know." 

Imogen  did  not  "  know,"  but  she  scarcel}'  felt  as 
if  she  could  ask  for  an  explanation. 

"That's  his  way — anyone  in  trouble,  or  helpless, 
or  that  he  can  be  an}'  good  to,  you  see." 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl,  smiling,  "I  do  see,  for 
we  were  very  helpless,  and  he  was  of  great 
good  to  us." 

"No  wonder,"  said  Oliver,  feeling  as  if  he  were 
putting  things  rather  awkwardly.  "  In  this  case 
his  benevolence  was  certainlj-  a  pleasure." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Imogen,  laughing. 

"  But  you  see,"  he  went  on,  "  in  a  general  wa}'. 
Rex  isn't  at  all  a  ladies'  man  ;  he's  rather  stand-off 
and  severe,  and  he's  got  verj'-,  very  particular 
ideas.  I  never  dare  stand  up  for  him  to  my 
sisters.  Not  that  he  needs  it,  but  they'd  only 
make  fun  of  me,  j'ou  see.  Trixie  pretty  nearh' 
hates  Rex,  1  do  believe,"  he  added,  almost  in  a 
whisper,  "  and  Alicia  can't  stand  him.  He's  down 
upon  them  both  in  their  different  ways,  you  see." 

"  I  have  not  spoken  to  Miss  Helmont  yet,"  said 
Imogen,  "  but  Trixie  has  been  so  kind  to  us.    I  can't 


help  thinking  Major  Winchester  misunderstands 
her  a  little." 

Oliver  drew  his  lips  together  almost  as  if  he 
were'going  to  whistle.  Then  he  thought  better  of 
it,  and  turned  the  conversation  from  his  sister. 

"  I  suppose  it's  true  what  the  parsons  say,"  he 
remarked.  "  People  have  much  kinder  feelings  to 
others  if  they've  had  troubles  themselves.  Rex 
has  had  lots — his  mother  died  when  he  was  quite 
a  young  fellow,  and  he  adored  her,  and  then " 

"  Has  he  no  brothers  and  sisters — no  one 
belonging  to  him  ?  "  asked  the  girl  eagerly. 

"  He's  got  a  brother — much  younger — a  very 
good  fellow — and  a  sister.     But  it's  very  sad  about 

her,    and    the    saddest  of  all   is "  but  here  a 

general  move  announced  that  luncheon  was  over, 
and  Oliver's  communications  only  left  Imogen 
with  a  vague  notion  that  Major  Winchester  was 
one  of  a  thousand,  and  that  there  were  some 
especially  sorrowful  circumstances  connected  with 
his  onl}'  sister. 

This  latent  sympath}'  gave  an  additional 
gentleness  and  almost  deference  to  her  manner, 
a  still  greater  softness  to  her  prettj^  eyes,  when 
she  came  upon  Rex  in  the  hall,  where  with 
Florence  and  Captain  Helmont  he  was  discussing 
the  plans  for  the  afternoon. 

"It  is  clearing,  there's  no  doubt,"  Major 
Winchester  was  saying.  "  I've  had  driving  enough 
for  my  part,  for  to-day ;  suppose  we  go  off  for  a 
walk  ?  " 

"  Dear  me,"  said  a  mocking  voice  beside  him. 
"What  condescension!  You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  yoti,  Major  Winchester,  are  offering  to  go  for 
a  walk  with  any  of  its!  " 

The  speaker  was  Mabella  Forsyth. 

"  Yes,  reall}',  it  is  wonderful,"  said  Alicia  as  she 
sauntered  up  to  join  the  group,  which  was 
gradually  augmented  by  most  of  those  present. 
>*  What's  coming  over  you.  Rex  ?  Not  that  I  want 
to  go  for  a  walk — it's  far  too  sloppy  and  plashy  and 
I'm  tired  already.  Besides,  someone  must  stay  with 
mother  to  receive  the  Girards  and  the  Custances." 

"I  will  come.  Rex,"  said  Florence,  promptly 
though  quietl3^  "  There  is  nothing  to  do  in  the 
house — we  can't  begin  settling  our  parts  or 
anything  till  Mr.  Girard  is  here,  and  Gertj-  for  the 
dresses  is  indispensable.  Perhaps  Miss  Wentworth 
would  like  to  come  too  ? "  she  added  kindly. 
"  We  can  lend  3'ou  strong  boots  and  a   mackintosh 
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if  your  things  haven't  come.  And  we  must  start 
at  once — November  afternoons  in  these  northern 
latitudes  are  not  much  to  boast  of.  Who  else  will 
come  ?     You,  Noll  ?  '' 

"  Very   much  at   your   service,"   replied  Oliver, 
who  had  found  his  pretty  neighbour  to  his  taste. 
Florence's  eyes  wandered  round  the  group. 
"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Miss  Forsyth,  pretending 
to  think  that  they  had  rested  on  her ;    "  Trixie  and 
1  prefer  to  be  independent  in  our  strolls." 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  either  of  you,"  replied 
Florence,  icily.  Mabella's  swarthy  face  darkened 
— she  was  not  quite  proof  against  Florence's 
contempt.  "Will  you  come,  Mrs.  Wyngate  ? '' 
Florence  proceeded,  "and  your  husband  ;  and  3'ou, 
Fred  ?  "  turning  to  her  eldest  brother. 

"Wyngate  and  I  are  reserving  ourselves  for  our 
great  shoot  to-morrow,"  said  Captain  Helmont.  I 
think  billiards  will  be  more  in  our  line — and  this 
horrid  damp  makes  us  old  Indians  rheumatic." 

"But  I  will  come,"  cried  Mrs.  Wyngate,  "though 
I'm  an  older  Indian  than  either  of  you ; ''  which  was 
true,  as  she  was  some  years  her  husband's  senior 
—a  fact  which  she  never  affected  to  deny — and  had 
married  him  as  a  widow  out  in  Madras.  She  was 
good-natured  and  lively  without  being  fast,  and 
Florence  had  selected  her  with  a  view  to  Rex's 
approval  of  her  society  for  Imogen,  the  guileless. 

So  they  all  dispersed,  and  before  long  the 
walking  party  found  themselves  in  front  of  the 
house,  scanning  the  sky  and  consulting  as  to  their 
destination,  Miss  Wentworth,  anxious  to  believe 
herself  perfectly  happy,  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Florence's  stout  boots  were  too  big  for  her, 
and  her  own  waterproof,  worn  above  her  thick 
cloth  jacket,  for  it  was  very  cold,  far  from  an  ideal 
garment  as  to  comfort,  or,  as  she  sadly  feared,  as 
to  appearance  either.  Truth  to  tell,  Imogen  was 
not  an  enthusiast  about  long  w-alks.  She  was 
quickly  tired,  and  entirely  unaccustomed  to  real 
country  life.  Then  she  was  a  little  afraid  of 
Florence,  and  Mrs.  Wyngate  was  a  stranger. 

"  If  I  could  have  gone  alone  with  Major 
Winchester  and,  I  suppose,  Oliver,  I  should  have 
liked  it  much  better,"  she  said  to  herself 

"  No,"  decided  Rex,  "  it  will  not  rain  again  for 
three  or  four  hours  certainly-.  Don't  you  agree 
with  me,  Noll  ?  " 

Oliver,  who  was  nothing  if  not  a  weather  prophet 
on  his  native  heath,  did  agree. 


"So,"  continued  Major  Winchester  in  his  decided, 
slightly  autocratic  tones,  "  we  shall  run  no  risk  in 
skirting  the  Great  Fell,  by  the  Tor  wood  road.  We 
can  show  Miss  Wentworth  the  two  caves,  and  if 
we  are  very  lucky  we  ma}^  catch  a  gleam  of  red 
sunset  over  the  moor." 

"  Not  much  red  sunset  in  this  evening's 
programme,  I  take  it,"  said  Oliver,  as  he  attached 
himself  to  Imogen.  The  path  was  narrow, 
accommodating  but  two  abreast  in  its  moments 
of  generosity,  and  narrowing,  every  now  and  then, 
to  "  scanty  for  one,"  considering  the  fringes  of 
drenched  bracken  and  other  rough  verdure  at  each 
side.  Mrs.  Wyngate  naturally  took  the  lead  with, 
as  Imogen  had  hung  back  at  the  start,  Florence 
closely  behind  her.  Then  came  Rex,  and  a 
conversation  a  trois  began,  leaving  the  girl  to  Noll's 
good  offices. 

He  was  not  brilliant,  and  the  onl}'  subject  on 
which  he  ever  approached  eloquence  being  but  a 
yard  or  two  in  front  of  him,  could  scarcely,  under 
the  circumstances,  be  discussed.  Before  long  the 
young  stranger  began  to  feel  considerably  bored. 

"  I  wish  Trixie  had  come  with  us,"  she  said  to 
Oliver. 

Oliver  stared. 

"Do  you,  really?"  he  said.  "Well,  no,  I  can't 
agree  with  you.  I'd  rather  have  Florence — no, 
she's  talking,  she  can't  hear,  and  no  matter  if  she 
does — ten  times  over.  If  Trixie's  in  a  good  humour 
she's  sure  to  be  up  to  mischief,  and  when  she's 
sulky  she's  worse." 

"  I  think  3'ou're  all  very  hard  on  her,"  said 
Imogen,  rather  sharply. 

Oliver  looked  still  further  taken  aback.  His 
admiration  for  his  new  friend  slightly  diminished. 
Could  she  have  a  bad  temper  ?  Oliver  had  no 
liking  for  bad-tempered  girls. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think 
it's  rather  the  other  way.  Everyone's  been  so 
uncommonly  eas}'  with  her,  that  she's  got  to  think 
she  can  do  as  she  pleases." 

"That's  very  unfair,"  said  Imogen,  still  sharply. 
"  People  spoil  their  children,  and  then  when  they 
find  the  poor  things  are  spoilt,  they  turn  round 
upon  them  and  abuse  them." 

"  There's  something  in  that,  perhaps,"  said 
Oliver,  good-naturedly.  His  good-nature  disarmed 
Miss  Wentworth  a  little. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  spoken  that  way,"   she  said. 
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after  a  moment's  pause.      **  It  wasn't   my  place  to 
say  it." 

"It's  all  right,"  Oliver  replied.  ''You  needn't 
mind  what  3'ou  say  to  me." 

But  a  little  constraint  had  come  between  the 
two.  One  or  two  subjects  were  started  which  fell 
flat,  and  Imogen  plodded  on,  hating  the  wet  stony 
path,  wishing  devoutly  she  had  not  come  out,  and 
tantalized  by  overhearing  the  snatches  of  bright, 
interesting  conversation  ahead  of  her,  feeling  as 
if  her  companions  had  completely  forgotten  her 
existence.  It  was  not  so,  however.  Then  came 
a  break  in  the  path,  which  widened  to  emerge  on  a 
stretch  of  moorland,  and  Major  Winchester,  who 
had  noticed  the  silence  of  the  two  youngest 
members  of  the  part}^,  turned  to  look  for  Imogen. 

"  One  can't  be  very  sociable  in  our  recent 
circumstances,"  he  said  laughingly.  "  It  is  better 
now.  Don't  you  admire  this  great  bare  spread  of 
country,  Miss  Wentworth  ?  I  hope  the  air  isn't 
too  keen  for  you  ?  " 

Imogen  shivered  slightly,  but  still  she  brightened. 
"  It  is  rather   cold,"   she  replied  ;   *'  but  I  like  it. 
If  only  it  wasn't  so  wet  under  foot." 

"But  3'ou  have  strong  boots  on,"  said  he 
encouragingly,  "and  out  here  in  the  open  it's 
never  really  wet  for  long.  We  shall  not  have  any 
more  walking  as  bad  as  the  bit  we've  had.  We 
cross  a  corner  of  the  moor  to  those  fells  you  see 
over  there — the  '  Tor  Rocks'  they  are  called,  where 
there  are  some  very  respectable  caves." 

"  In  summer  they  are  charming  places  for 
picnics,"  said  Florence.  She  meant  to  be  genial 
to  the  young  stranger,  and  with  Rex  at  hand  it 
was  more  easy  to  be  so. 

"  Especiall}^  the  smugglers'  cave,"  said  Oliver. 
"  Is  there  a  real  smugglers'  cave?"    said    Mrs. 
Wyngate,  eagerly.     "  How  nice  !     Can  we  explore 
it  like    that    place — '  Poole's    Cavern,'    don't  they 
call  it — in  Derb^-shire  ?  " 

"  It's  a  very  small  thing  in  caves  compared  to 
that,"  said  Oliver.  But  Mrs.  Wyngate  went  on  to 
ask  questions,  and  her  cheery  interest  attracted 
him.  Gradually  the  little  party  separated  again 
into  two  sets.  Rex  and  Imogen  in  front,  Oliver  and 
Mrs.  Wyngate  behind,  followed  by  Florence,  who, 
seeing  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  that  her  cousin 
was  himself  taking  charge  of  his  protegee,  thought 
she  might  feel  herself  off  duty  in  the  meantime. 
How  different  everj'thing  became  to  Imogen  ! 


The  still  cloudy  sky  seemed  only  pleasantly 
grey,  the  bare  moorland  broke  out  into  patches  of 
contrasting  colour ;  her  boots  grew  into  a  merry 
joke  as  she  confided  to  Major  Winchester  that  her 
feet  felt  as  if  tlicy  could  walk  about  inside  them, 
and,  when  at  his  suggestion  the  unnecessary 
waterproof  was  relegated  to  his  arm,  she  felt 
herself  like  a  chrysalis  emerging  into  a  butterfly. 

And  her  brightness  reacted  on  her  companion. 
His  grave,  quiet  face  lightened  up  with  pleasure  at 
the  success  of  his  endeavours  and  encouraged  him 
to  redouble  them.  They  cost  him  something,  for 
he  had  to  the  full  as  absorbing  matter  for  his  own 
reflections  as  Florence  ;  indeed,  in  some  sense, 
more  so,  and  he  would  have  hailed  with  relief  the 
prospect  of  a  solitary  stroll  this  afternoon,  or  if 
that  were  impossible,  the  companionship  and 
distraction  of  intelligent  and  matured  minds.  Even 
Mrs.  Wyngate,  who  was  well-read  and  cultivated, 
and  Florence  herself,  who  was  not  without 
thoughtfulness  and  originality,  would  have  been 
more  congenial  bj'  far  than  this  little  school-girl, 
sweet  and  ingenuous  though  she  was.  But  Major 
Winchester  was  never  one  to  shirk  a  task 
savouring  of  duty  or  kindliness  on  account  of  its 
cost.  He  racked  his  brains  to  amuse  his  3'oung 
companion,  recalling  reminiscences  of  his  eventful 
and  adventurous  life,  going  back  to  his  school-boy 
daj's  even,  till  Imogen's  ringing  laughter  sounded 
back  to  the  three  in  the  rear. 

"  Rex  is  excelling  himself,"  said  Florence,  with 
a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  her  tone. 

"  How  very  kind-hearted  he  is  !  '"  said  Mrs. 
Wj-ngate  simpl}'  and  warmh'.  "  For  a  girl  of  that 
age  is  scarcely  an  interesting  companion  to  a  man 
of  his  standing,  at  least,  not  to  a  man  like  hiui, 
entirely  above  flirting  or  nonsense  of  that  kind." 

"Yes,". Oliver  agreed,  "  you're  about  right.  It's 
all  his  good  nature.  For  though  she's  pretty,  she's 
rather  heav}^ — a  bit  spoilt  too,  I  fancy." 

"By  her  adoring  mamma,"  added  Florence. 
"  However,  she's  our  guest,  and  we  must  look  after 
her,  heavy  or  not.  Don't  you  think  Rex  must  be 
beginning  to  have  had  about  enough  of  it  by  this 
time  ?  We  had  better  overtake  them,  we  are  close 
to  the  caves  too." 

Rex  was  beginning  to  feel  his  self-imposed  task 
a  little  wearisome,  and  he  was  not  sorry  when  a 
shout  from  Oliver  called  to  him  to  stop. 

"Oh,  what  a  bother!"  said  Imogen.      "I  did  so 
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want  to  hear  the  rest  of  that  story,  Major 
Winchester.     Need  we  walk  with  them  ?  " 

"  It  would  scarcely  be  civil  to  walk  on,"  he  said 
smiling.  "  I  will  tell  3'ou  the  rest  another  time, 
Miss  Wentworth." 

She  looked  almost  brilliantly  pretty,  but  a  trifle 
resentful  when  the  others  came  up.  Florence,  not 
unnaturally,  felt  slightly  indignant,  and  even  Mrs. 
Wyngate  decided  that  the  girl  must  be  silly  as 
well  as  spoilt.  For  Imogen  took  no  trouble  to 
conceal  her  annoyance. 

"  Can  she  really  be  so  foolish  as  to  imagine 
Major  Winchester  finds  her  society  interesting  ?  " 
thought  the  matron  of  the  party,  while  Florence 
mentally  decided  that  Imogen's  innocence  and 
timidity  w^ere  not  of  a  kind  to  "last." 

"She  will  soon  develop  into  a  self-conceited 
little  flirt,"  reflected  the  elder  girl  ;  "all  the  more 
danger  if  she  falls  into  bad  hands.  I  foresee  no 
sinecure  if  I  am  to  look  after  her." 

But  she  exerted  herself  to  be  amusing  and 
agreeable,  and  to  keep  the  partj^  together.  "  Poor 
Rex !  "  she  thought,  "I  dare  say  it's  almost  as  hard 
upon  him  to  look  cheerful  as  it  is  upon  me.  I 
mustn't  be  selfish,  either." 

The  caves  were  not  bad  caves  in  their  way,  and 
child  as  she  really  was,  Imogen  soon  forgot  her 
vexation  in  the  fun  of  exploring  their  dark 
recesses.  She  ran  on  laughingly,  declaring  that 
she  must  go  to  "  the  verj^  end,"  and  Rex,  who 
knew  every  nook  and  cranny,  contented  himself 
with  a  "  don't  let  her  do  anything  foolish,''  to 
Oliver,  who  was  doing  the  honours  to  Mrs.  Wyngate, 
and  then  returned  to  the  entrance,  where  it  was 
rather  a  refreshment  to  him  to  find  Florence,  and 
to  walk  up  and  down  with  her,  with  the  liberty  of 
talking  or  not  as  they  felt  inclined. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE     PLOT     THICKENS. 

"You're  not  cold,  I  hope,  Florence,"  he  said 
suddenly,  waking  up  out  of  a  brown  study. 

"Oh,  no,  it  is  never  very  cold  just  here — the 
rocks  shelter  us,"  she  said.  "  Besides,  I  am  well 
used  to  it,  and  well  wrapped  up.  I  only  hope  your 
protegee   won't  catch   cold,"  she    added,   somewhat 


uneasily.  "  I  should  get  into  a  scrape  both  with 
her  mother  and  my  own." 

"She's  riglit  enough,"  he  replied  with  the 
slightest  possible  accent  of  impatience,  which  did 
not  altogether  displease  his  companion.  "There's 
really  less  risk  of  catching  cold  in  caves  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  when  it's  hot  outside." 

Then  he  relapsed  into  silence. 

After  a  minute  or  two  Florence  spoke  again, 

"  Rex,"  she  began,  half  timidly,  "  I  didn't  like 
to  ask  you  before — indeed,  I've  hardly  seen  you 
to-day,  but,  at  breakfast,  I  saw  when  you  got 
your  letters.  Was  there  anything  new,  anything 
worse  ?  " 

Major  Winchester  sighed. 

"  You're  very  quick,  Florry  dear,"  he  said. 
"Yes.  There  wasn't  anything  exactly  new,  but 
worse — 3'es,  it  was  all  worse.  That  was  partly 
wh}'  I  went  out  with  Paddy.  I  wanted  to  battle 
off  my — misery."  He  gave  a  short  laugh.  "No, 
that  is  a  womanish  word  ;  my  disappointment,  let 
us  say.  And  that  was  how  I  came  to  pick  up  the 
Wentworth s,  you  see.     I  had  to  call  at  the  station." 

"  But  what  is  the  disappointment — specially,  I 
mean,"  Florence  asked. 

"  Only  that  there  is  no  chance  of  her,  of  Eva's 
coming  home,"  he  said.  "The  doctors  won't  hear 
of  it.  She  is  to  go  straight  to  Algiers  from  Ireland. 
And  last  week,  when  I  left  her,  there  did  seem  a 
lightening  in  the  clouds.  They  won't  even  allow 
her  to  pass  through  London  on  her  w^ay." 

"And  everything — what  you  told  me  about— 
it  is  all  put  off  again  indefinitely  ?  " 

"  More     than     indefinitely — most    definitely,     I 

fear,"  he  said.     "  Heaven    only    knows ^"  but 

here  he  broke  off. 

"Oh,  Rex,  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,"  said  his 
cousin  impulsively.  "And  you  are  so  unselfish. 
When  I  compare  myself  with  you  I  do  feel  so 
ashamed.  Just  to  think  of  your  bothering  yoursell 
with  that  silly  little  goose  of  a  child." 

"Poor  little  girl!"  he  said.  "Under  good 
influence  there  is  the  making  of  a  nice  woman  in 
her,  I  think.  I'm  sure  Eva  would  have  been 
good  to  her.  Perhaps  it's  partly  that,"  he  went 
on  simply.  "If  ever  I  try  to — to  do  any  little 
thing  for  others,  it  seems  to  bring  her  nearer  me." 

Tlie  tears  rose  to  Florence's  eyes — assuredly  she 
was  not  a  thorough-going  Helmont. 

"It  is  beautiful  to  feel  like  that," she  said.    "I can't 
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altogether  pitj'  you  and  Eva,  Rex.  The  sympathy 
between  you  is  so  perfect ;  it  would  be  worth  living 
for  to  feel  like  that  for  an  hour  of  one's  life." 

Major  Winchester  smiled. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  do  feel  it  in  that  way 
sometimes.  And  the  best  of  it  is  that  when  you 
do  feel  sj-mpathy  and  union  of  that  kind,  you  feel 
that  it  is  independent  of  circumstances — that  it  is, 
so  to  speak,  immortal.  Nothing  that  could  happen 
could  altogether  shipwreck  us." 

Florence  sighed  deeply. 

"I  understand,"  she  said;  "or,  at  least,  I 
understand  that  I  don't  understand,  and  there  is  a 
certain  satisfaction,  almost  exhilaration,  in  realising 
that  there  are  things,  good  and  beautiful  things, 
which  one  can't  understand." 

Major  Winchester  smiled  again,  a  kindly  but 
somewhat  rallying  smile. 

"  Florence,"  he  said,  "  ^-ou  are  getting  on.  I'm 
not  a  clever  man,  and  Fm  not  a  prophet.  All  the 
same,  I  believe,  some  da}^  you  will  say  good-bye  to 
scepticism  and  cynicism,  and  all  the  rest  of  them." 

"It  will  be  thanks  to  3-ou  and  Eva  if  ever  I  do," 
she  said  softl}'.  Then,  with  her  usual  dislike  to  any 
approach  to  sentiment  or  emotion,  she  hastened  to 
change  the  subject.  "  How  is  Angey  ?"  she  said. 
"  Mamma,  or  somebod}-,  spoke  as  if  there  had 
been  news  of  her." 

"  I  heard  from,  or  of  her,  too,  this  morning,"  her 
cousin  replied.  "Just  the  old  thing,  waiting  till 
her  eyes  are  read}-  for  the  operation.  They  are 
trying  to  be  hopeful.  Her  husband  is  very  unselfish, 
I  must  saj' ;  nevertheless,  I  cannot  understand 
what  made  her  marr}^  him.      My  letter  was  from 

Arthur.      He  says '"  but  a  sudden    sound    of 

voices  just  behind  where  the\-  were  standing,  or 
walking,  made  him  stop.  "Who  in  the  world?" 
he  began,  then  added  quickly,  "We  are  unlucky, 
Florence.  Here  are  Trixie  and  her  double,  and 
that  offensive  boy,  Calthorp.  I  wish  we  had  not 
let  them  know  we  were  coming  this  way,  and  I 
vdsh  I  had  not  let  Miss  Wentworth  go  exploring. 
They  have  all  been  in  there  together." 

He  looked  and  felt  really  annoyed.  Florence 
cared  less,  but  in  her  softened  mood  she  was 
inclined  to  S3'mpathise  with  him,  as  the  noisy 
party  emerged  from  the  caves  laughing  and  talking 
loudly.     Miss  Forsj-th  was  the  first  to  greet  them. 

"I  can't  congratulate  you  on  the  way  you 
do    3'our    duty    as  a   cicerone,    Florr}',"    she    said. 


(Florence  especially  detested  Miss  Forsyth  using 
her  pet  name.)  "  We  ran  across  JVIiss  Wentworth 
all  b}'  herself  in  the  cave.  She  might  have  been  lost 
and  never  heard  of  any  more." 

Major  Winchester  turned  to  Imogen.  She  was 
looking  rather  pale  ;  truth  to  tell,  she  was  tired 
and  very  .cold,  and  rather  cross. 

"What  was  Oliver  about?"  he  said.  "He 
promised  to  look  after  you.  You  weren't  really 
frightened,  were  you  ?  "    he  added  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  No,  not  exacth'.  But  I  don't  think  anj'one 
would  like  to  be  all  alone  in  a  dark  cave  where 
they've  never  been  before,"  said  Imogen,  childishl}^ 
but  resentfully.  "  Mr.  Oliver  Helmont  and  Mrs. 
Wyngate  went  another  way.     I  don't  know  where." 

"  It  was  all  right,  I  assure  you,"  said  Oliver, 
who  was  just  behind.  "  Mrs.  Wyngate  wanted  to 
see  the  large  stalactites,  and  when  we  turned 
round.  Miss  Wentworth  had  disappeared.  It  was 
you,  I  think,  who  went  another  way,  not  we,"  he 
added  goodnaturedly. 

And  so  it  was,  for  Imogen,  annoyed  at  finding  that 
Major  Winchester  was  not  following,  and  that  she 
was  to  be  left  to  the  semi-guardianship  of  Oliver, 
had  turned,  with  the  intention  of  retracing  her  steps 
to  the  outer  world,  and  not  till  she  had  proceeded 
some  little  distance  did  she  discover  that  she  was 
diving  further  into  the  dim,  almost  black  recesses,  of 
the  cavern.  Then  she  got  frightened  and  welcomed 
eff'usivel}-  the  apparition  of  Trixie  and  her  satellites. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  say  it  was  all  right," 
said  Imogen  coldl}-.  "  People  have  been  lost  in 
caves,  as  Miss  Forsyth  saj's." 

"  Not  in  Tor  Cave,"  said  Oliver.  "  It's  not  really 
deep  a  bit.  I'll  show  you  a  plan  of  it  when  we  get 
home.  You  couldn't  have  helped  coming  out  again 
in  a  minute  or  two." 

"But  I  can  quite  understand  j'our  having  been 
frightened,  and  I  only  hope  3'ou  have  not  caught 
cold,"  said  Rex  with  real  concern  in  his  voice.  "1 
should  sa}'  the  best  thing  to  be  done  under  the 
circumstances  is  to  walk  home  as  briskly  as 
possible.  A  cup  of  hot  tea  will  be  an  excellent 
preventive  of  harm,  as  soon  as  we  get  in." 

"  We  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  walking,  thank 
3'ou,"  said  Trixie.  "  We've  got  the  dogs  Gunner 
and  Plunger  with  us,  tied  to  a  gate  over  there," 
and  she  nodded  her  head  in  a  direction  behind 
where  they  stood,  "and  we  mean  to  have  a  good 
race  with  them.    Won't  j^ou  come  with  us,  Imogen  ?  " 
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"Oh,  do,"  said  Mabella,  insinuatingly.  "I'll 
take  one  hand  .and  Mr.  Calthorp  the  other,  as 
Trixie  will  have  enough  to  do  with  the  beasts. 
So  you  shan't  come  to  grief  even  when  we  go  at  full 
speed  down  Grey  Bray.     Noll,  won't  you  come  ?  " 

"  Many  thanks,  no,"  said  Oliver,  drily. 

Something  in  his  tone  made  Imogen  hesitate  in 
the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  she  had  been  on 
the  point  of  She  glanced  half  longingly  towards 
Beatrix,  but  before  she  had  time  to  speak,  before 
Florence  had  time  to  break  in  with  what,  though 
well-meant,  would  probably  have  been  an  entirely 
ineffectual  remonstrance,  Major  Winchester  took 
the  matter  in  his  own  hands. 

"  Miss  Wentworth  has  had  fatigue  enough,"  he 
said.  "I  know  what  your  'good  races'  are,  Trixie. 
Besides  which,  I  promised  Mrs.  Wentworth  to 
bring  her  daughter  safely  home." 

"  Looks  like  it,"  murmured  Trixie,  who  had 
drawn  nearer  him,  "  when  you  left  her  all  to 
herself  in  the  cave."  No  one  but  Rex  himself 
heard  the  words,  and  he  went  on  without 
apparently  taking  any  notice  of  the  impertinence, 
**  and  I  mean  to  do  so." 

Imogen's  face  flushed  with  mingled  feelings,  but 
she  did  not  speak. 

"You  will  stay  with  us — with  Florence  and  me," 
said  Major  Winchester,  turning  to  her,  and 
speaking  very  gently.  The  pink  on  the  girl's  fair 
face  grew  into  crimson. 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  not  too  generousl}', 
though  with  an  undertone  of  submission  which 
pleased  Rex,  who  at  heart,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  a  bit  of  a  martinet. 

The  group  divided.  Miss  Forsyth,  Beatrix,  and 
their  attendant  turning  off  to  the  right  in  the 
direction  of  a  low  wall  of  loose  stones  which  they 
proceeded  to  clamber  over. 

"You  might  have  cleared  it,  surely,  Mr.  Calthorp," 
said  Trixie  contemptuously. 

"  I'll  do  it  now — what'll  you  bet  ? "  said  the 
young  man.  He  proceeded  to  execute  his  boast, 
thereby,  as  the  girl  had  foreseen,  giving  her  and  her 
friend  a  few  moments  to  themselves. 

"What  a  donke}-  he  is,  to  be  sure!"  said 
Mabella.     "  What  do  you  want  to  say,  Trix  ?  " 

"Only  this — didn't  I  do  it  splendidly?  Nothing 
pulls  the  strings  for  Rex  like  contradiction.  He 
will  be  devoted  to  her  all  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
and  she  will  imagine   it's  all   the    result   of    her 


fascinations.  Really,  it's  the  best  joke  I've  had  for 
ever  so  long." 

"Provided  Florry  doesn't  step  in  and  spoil  it 
all,"  said  Mab. 

"  Florry  ! "  ejaculated  Beatrix.  "  She's  more  than 
half  stupefied  still.  She  sees  nothing  but  what  is 
forced  upon  her.  It"s  really  extraordinary  how 
hard  she's  been  hit.  I  couldn't  have  half  believed 
it  of  one  of  «s,"  she  ended  with  a  light  laugh. 

"  Nor  could  I,"  said  her  companion.  "  To  do  you 
justice,  there's  uncommonly  little  heart  among  you." 

"  Now  don't  be  rude,"  said  Beatrix.  "  What 
do  you  know  ?  Don't  you  begin  setting  up  to  be 
as  good  as  Florry,  my  dear,  or " 

They  were  on  the  verge  of  one  of  the  quarrels 
which  frequently  relieved  the  monotony  of  their 
friendship.  But  Mabella  thought  better  of  it. 
Her  spite  had  found  an  ample  field  in  which  to 
disport  itself  for  the  present,  and  she  felt  it  wise 
to  concentrate  her  forces. 

"  Don't  be  silly  !  "  she  said  calmly.  "  Here  comes 
that  boy — bravo,  Mr.  Calthorp  ! — now  listen,  Trix, 
let's  get  in  before  them,  and  you  be  sure  to  back 
up  any  remark  I  may  make ;  I  think  I  may  have  a 
chance  of  insinuating  something  already.  But  leave 
it  to  me — you're  too  clumsy — for  remember  I  shall 
not  say  one  word  that  could  be  brought  up  against 
us,  should  it  go  great  lengths,  and  you  would." 

"And  if  it  does  go  great  lengths  what  will 
happen  ?  "  enquired  Beatrix,  slightly  aghast. 

"A  nice  mess  for  Major  Rex,  that's  all  / 
care  about,"  answered  Mabella.  "Goodness,  how 
those  dogs  are  pulling.  They'd  have  strangled 
themselves  or  torn  the  gate-post  down  if  we'd 
kept  them  waiting  much  longer.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Calthorp,  I  think  we  had  better  leave  them  to  Trixie. 
They  know  her  more  intimately  than  they  do  us. 
Discretion  is  sometimes  the  better  part  of  valour," 
and  she  stood  by  coolly,  while  Beatrix  struggled  to 
loosen  Gunner  and  Plunger,  nearly  knocking  Mr. 
Calthorp  down  in  their  first  rush  of  freedom. 

"You  would  have  been  safer  beside  me  after 
all,"  said  Trixie  contemptuously  to  her  two 
"discreet"  companions. 

The  other  party,  meanwhile,  were  wending 
their  way  home  in  a  more  decorous  manner. 
Oliver,  somewhat  disillusioned  by  Imogen's  unfair 
reproach,  had  re-attached  himself  to  Mrs.  Wyngatc. 
Florence,  satisfied  that  Rex  had  undertaken  for  the 
time  the  "personal  conduct"  of  his  self-imposed 
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protegee,  walked  ou  silently  between  the  two 
couples,  apparently  cue  of  the  group,  in  reality 
thinking  her  own  thoughts,  though  feeling  a  degree 
less  entirel}'  sad  and  hopeless  than  usual,  thanks 
to  the  glimmer  of  reflected  light  she  had  been 
conscious  of  in  her  conversation  with  her  cousin. 

And  Major  Winchester,  too,  felt  a  little  cheered. 
He  began  to  have  hopes  of  Florence,  and  he 
realised,  though  by  no  means  for  the  first  time, 
that  his  own  sorrows  were  not  without  their 
brighter  side.  Then  he  was  touched  by,  even 
gratified  b}-,  Imogen's  confidence  in  him,  and  he 
felt  that  she  deserved  some  return.  So  he  devoted 
himself  to  her  anew,  and  this  time  their  talk  called 
for  less  eftbrt  on  his  part — they  seemed  to  grow 
rather  more  on  a  level,  as  half  unconsciousl}^  the 
conversation  became  of  a  somewhat  personal  kind. 

"I'm  sure  Mrs.  Wentworth  will  say  I  did  right 
in  preventing  3'our  going  over  to  the  enem^'  in  that 
traitorous  fashion  ;  don't  you  think  so  ?  "  Major 
Winchester  began.  He  spoke  in  a  light  half- 
rall^'ing  tone,  for  at  first  Imogen  preserved  her 
dignified  silence,  and  he  felt  uncertain  as  to  how 
the  ground  la}'. 

The  girl  gave  her  head  the'  verj'  slightest 
possible  toss,  as  she  replied  : 

"  Mamma  trusts  me  to  look  after  m^^self  Indeed, 
she  asks  my  advice  more  often  than  I  do  hers. 
Mamma  hasn't  a  very  decided  character,  and  I'm 
afraid  I  have." 

Rex  was  sUent. 

"Are  you  shocked  ?  "  said  Imogen  with  a  touch 
of  apology,  or  at  least  timidity.  And  she  glanced 
up  at  him  from  under  her  long  ej'elashes,  like  a 
naughty  but  repentant  child. 

"  '  Shocked,'  no.  That  tone  about  one's  elders 
is  too  common  nowadaj's  to  '  shock,' "  he  said 
quietly.  "  But  I  own  it  would  disappoint  me  in 
you  if  I  thought  3'ou  realh'  meant  it.      It  was  3'our 

tenderness    to   your  mother   that — that  first " 

"  made  me  feel  an  interest  in  3'ou,"  he  was  going 
to  have  said,  but  the  words  struck  him  as  priggish 
and  patronising.  Imogen  blushed,  but  he  did  not 
see  her  blush,  and  he  went  on  speaking  : 

"  It  reminded  me  a  little  of  my  own  sister,"  he 
said.  "  She  was  my  elder  sister,  and  mj^  mother 
was  an  invalid  for  many  years.  One  of  my 
clearest  remembrances  since  early  boyhood  is  of 
Angey's  unfailing  care  and  tenderness  about  our 
mother." 


He  seemed  to  be  "  thinking  back "  as  I  have 
heard  a  child  express  it.  Imogen,  glancing  up 
again,  caught  the  look  in  his  face  and  respected  it. 

"  You  say  '  was.'  But  your  sister  is  not  dead  ?  " 
she  hazarded  after  a  little. 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  recollecting  himself  with 
a  little  start,  "  she  is  living.  But — I  am  in 
great  anxiety  about  her  just  now.  She  is  soon  to 
undergo  a  very  serious,  very,  very  serious  operation 
on  her  eyes.  And  we  shall  not  know  for  months 
if  it  is  successful.  I  am  very  foolish,  I  dare  say, 
but  I  can  scarcel}'  bear  to  speak  of  it.  I  had  a 
letter  this  morning — my  poor  Angey.'' 

"  I  am  50  sorry,"  said  Imogen  softly.  "What 
is  her  name  ? "  she  added.  "  I  should  like  to 
think  of  her  by  it.      Is  it  Angela  ?  " 

"Not  quite.  It  is  even  more  fantastic.  It  is 
Evangeline.  *  Eva  '  some  people  call  her,  but  her 
home  name  has  always  been  *  Angey.'  Evangeline 
is  too  much  of  a  good  thing  in  the  way  of  names." 

"It  is  very  pretty.  And  '  Eva'  is  very  pretty," 
said  Imogen  simply. 

Major  Winchester  smiled. 

"Yes,  'Eva'  is  very  nice,"  he  said.  "  Of  course, 
it  is  the  diminutive  of  other  names  as  well  as  my 
sister's."  Then  he  seemed  to  wish  to  change  the 
subject.  "  Don't  think  me  impertinent.  Miss 
Wentworth,  apropos  of  what  you  were  saying  about 
having  a  '  decided  character.'  Young  people — 
very  young  people  especially,"  and  here  he  gave  a 
slightly  deprecating  smile — "  often  make  a  mistake 
between  impulsiveness  and  self-will  and  decision 
of  character,  much  in  the  same  way  that  obstinacy 
and  firmness  are  often  confused." 

"lam  not  so  very  young,  Major  W^inchester," 
Imogen  returned,  much  more  irate,  evidently,  at 
the  reflection  on  her  youth  than  at  the  other 
suggestion.  "  I  am  eighteen  past,  and  I  don't  think 
I  am  particularly  self-willed,  at  least,  I  don't  mean 
to  be.  Mamma  and  I  generally  wdsh  the  same 
things.  And  when  3'ou  live  with  a  person  who 
can't  make  up  their  mind,  and  you  have  to  decide, 
that  isn't  being  impulsive." 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  he  agreed. 

"Besides,"  she  went  on,  "sometimes  I  have  to 
give  in  very  much  against  my  own  will.  Like 
about  coming  here,"  and  she  related  the  history  of 
the  *  breaking  the  journey,'  which  had  led  to  such 
uncomfortable  results. 

Rex  listened  with  considerable  amusement. 
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"  But  after  all/'  he  said,  '*  it's  au  ill  wind,  you 
know.  But  for  the  little  episode  in  question,  I 
might  never  have  had  the  pleasure  of  getting  to 
know  you  so  well." 

"  No,"  said  Imogen,  with  the  sort  of  bluntness  of 
manner,  which  was,  somehow,  one  of  her  charms, 
"that's  true."     Then  there  fell  a  little  silence. 

"Major  Winchester,"  said  Imogen  after  a 
moment  or  two. 

"  Miss  Wentwortli  ?  "  he  replied. 

"  You  mustn't  mind  my  saying  so,"  she  began, 
"  but  do  you  know  I  can't  help  thinking  3'ou 
are  all  a  little  hard  upon  Trixie." 

His  face  darkened  at  once. 

"  How  so  ?  "  he  said. 

Imogen  hesitated. 

"  It's  very  difficult  to  answer  when  you're 
asked  like  that,"  she  said,  pouting  a  little.  But 
her  companion  seemed  to  have  lost  his  playfulness. 
He  did  not  speak. 

"  I  mean — I  mean,"  she  went  on,  "  that  because 
she's  spoilt,  perhaps,  and  rather  noisy,  and — 
and,  what  you  call  loud  or  fast  sometimes,  you 
all,  you  and  her  sister,  and  even  her  brother," 
with  a  glance  round  to  make  sure  that  Florence 
was  not  within  earshot,  "seem  to  think  there's  no 
good  in  her." 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  "  Major  Winchester  ejaculated  ; 
"  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  say  such  a  thing  of 
anybody  ! " 

"  Well,  well,  you  know  what  I  mean,"  Imogen 
went  on,  "you  don't  think  there's  much,  any  way. 
Now  she  was  really  very  kind  to  me  when  we 
arrived,  much  kinder  than  anybody,  except  you, 
of  course,"  she  added  naively. 

Rex's  tone  softened. 

"I  am  far  from  saying  there  is  no  good  in 
Trixie,"  he  repeated.  "  If  we  could  get  her  away 
from  other  influences,  if  she  could  really  be  made 

to  feel,  if — if .     But  it's  no  use  discussing  her. 

And,  excuse  me,  my  dear  child," — he  was  scarcely 
aware  that  he  used  the  expression — "  but  can  3'ou 
judge  in  so  very  short  a  time  as  to  whether  we 
are  hard  on  her  or  not  ?  " 

"  N — no,"  said  Imogen,  consideringly.  "  Only 
sometimes  one  seems  to  see  things  at  first  better 
than  afterwards." 


"  Or  one  fancies  so,"  he  remarked.  "  But  don't 
begin  thinking  Trixie  a  martyr.  She  is  nothing 
of  the  kind,  I  assure  you.  I  am  glad — if  she  has 
been  really  kind  to  you,  I  should  be  glad.  Still,  I 
cannot  help  hoping  that  you  will  make  more  of  a 
friend  of  Florence." 

Imogen  made  a  little  moue.  "  I  will  if  I  can," 
she  said,  adding :  "It's  Miss  Forsyth  you  think 
the  bad  influence,  I  can  see.  I'm  afraid  you  don't 
think  there's  much  good  in  her." 

"No,"  said  Major  Winchester,  gravely;  "I'm 
afraid  I  do  not." 

"/  don't  like  her,"  continued  the  girl,  "but 
mamma  does.  Miss  Forsyth's  so  nice  to  her. 
You'd  better  warn  mamma.  Major  Winchester," 
she  added,  rather  flippantly. 

"  You  know  perfectly  well  I  could  not  do 
anything  so  impertinent,"  he  said,  with  a  touch  of 
asperity.  Imogen  reddened.  "  Forgive  me,"  he 
went  on,  "  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  harslily.  But 
one  thing — do  promise  me,  Miss  Wentworth,  that 
if  you  are  in  any  real  trouble  or  dilemma  here — 
anything  in  which  your  mother  as  a  stranger 
herself,  might  not  be  able  to  help  you — you  will 
not  be  afraid  of  applying  to  me." 

"  Yes,"  said  Imogen,  "  I  promise  you." 

They  were  close  to  the  house  by  this  time.  As 
they  entered  the  hall  thej^  came  upon  the  two 
who  had  preceded  them,  warming  themselves  at 
the  fire.  Major  Winchester  stalked  across  and 
disappeared  through  a  doorway  without  speaking. 
He  had  gone  to  look  after  some  hot  tea  for  Imogen, 
for  she  was  blue  with  cold. 

"  What's  the  matter  now?"  said  Miss  Forsyth. 
"  Have  jvoM  offended  his  majesty.  Miss  Wentworth?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Imogen. 

"  How  silly  you  are,  Mab,"  said  Trixie.  "  Don't 
you  see,  Imogen,  she — like  the  rest  of  us — is  so 
flabbergasted  that  she  doesn't  know  how  to  take  it." 

"  Well,  no  wonder,"  Mabella  replied,  lightly. 
"  Did  anyone  ever  before  see  Major  Winchester 
devote  himself  like  that  to  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  young  lady  ?  How  have  you  done  it,  Miss 
Wentworth  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Imogen  again. 
She  turned  to  go  upstairs  as  she  spoke,  and  slie  spoke 
coolly.     All  the  same,  the  shot  had  taken  effect. 


(To  be  continued.) 


A'.  E.  Edwards,  del. 
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MERCURE. 


Medaille  par  M.  Tassei. 


,F  all  the  works 
of  Art  annually 
submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  public 
at  our  Royal  Academy 
and  elsewhere,  no 
class  receives  less 
attention  than  that 
of  engraved  medals 
and  small  plaques  in 
low  relief. 

It  may  be  that  the 
examples  which  are  placed  on  view  deserve  just 
that  amount  of  notice  which  they  receive  ;  in  any 
case  it  is  certain  that  this  branch  of  Art  does  not 
thrive  in  the  frosty  atmosphere  of  indifference 
which  surrounds  it. 

The  fact  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Lovely  forms 
of  highest  Art  are  enshrined  and  preserved  to  us 
in  antique  coins,  and  the  artist-engravers  of  the 
Renaissance  worthily  proved  the  adaptability  of 
this  form  of  Art  to  the  taste  of  their  age. 

To-day,  and  in  this  country,  the  epoch  of  the 
Jubilee  showed  to  what  a  depth  we  have  fallen, 
and  the  optimist  Art-critic,  despairing  of  the 
authorities  who  could  choose  and  issue  such 
coins  as  were  produced  to  commemorate  the 
occasion,  was  reduced  to  gathering  what  comfort 
he  could  from  the  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  which 
went  up  from  the  people,  showing  that  they,  at 
least,  had  a  sense  of  taste  which  could  be 
outraged. 

It  is  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  artist,  whose 
field  of  work  is  curtailed,  that  the  neglect  of  the  art 
of  engraving  medals  is  to  be  regretted,  but  still 
more  for  the  sake  of  the  student  and  lover  of  Art 
itself.  The  exceptional  facilities  for  cheap  and,  at 
the  same  time,  satisfactory  reproduction,  by  means 


of  casts  in  plaster  or  electros,  place  within  the 
reach  of  amateurs  whose  means  are  limited 
examples  of  antique.  Renaissance,  and  modern 
coins  and  medals  which,  judiciously  selected, 
might  be  made  to  form  a  collection  of  the  greatest 
value — on  the  one  hand  as  a  history  of  the 
development  of  Art,  and  on  the  other  as  an 
education  in  pure  taste. 

The  cost  of  one  good  picture  by  a  painter  whose 
reputation  is  made,  or  of  a  single  statue  by  a 
sculptor  of  renown,  would  furnish  many  such 
collections. 

But  the  average  collector  and  Art-patron,  like 
Gallio,  cares  for  none  of  these  things.  At  the 
Academy  he  finds — or  does  not  find — some  exhibits, 
few  in  number  and  insignificant  in  appearance, 
overshadowed  and  almost  extinguished  by  statues, 
busts  and  great  canvases  full  of  colour  that  shout 
aloud  their  rival  claims  upon  his  attention.  Not 
even  the  sparsely  populated  wastes  of  the  water- 
colour  room  nor  the  Sahara  of  the  architectural 
designs  attract  fewer  visitors.  He  leaves  these 
little  candidates  to  their  chance  of  receiving  a 
glance  from  some  friend  of»  the  artist,  who  wishes 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  prevarication  when  he 
meets  the  exhibitor,  or  the  closer  inspection  of  a 
very  few  amateurs. 

How  is  it  that  the  young  school  of  engraving  on 
medals  languishes  in  the  cold  shade  of  neglect,  and 
that  an  intelligent  public  appreciation  of  the  art  is 
almost  wholly  wanting  ? 

Two  causes  chiefly  contribute  towards  this 
result. 

The  first  is  the  ignorance  or  indiff"erence  of  the 
ordinary  Art-patron,  the  reason  of  which  is  not  far 
to  seek. 

In  an  age  of  display  and  self-advertisement  a 
picture  on  the   wall,   or  a  statue   in  the  hall,  can 
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scarcely  escape  notice,  and  appreciably  ministers 
to  the  vanity  and  self-importance  of  its  possessor  ; 
but  who  will  care  to  shut  up  in  a  tiny  cabinet 
dozens  of  works  of  art,  the  languid  and  perfunctory 
interest  in  which  evaporates  while  the  host  is 
searching  for  the  key  ? 

The  second  reason,  which  is  closelj'  bound  to 
the  first,  springs  from  the  conditions  under  which 
works  of  art  are  novvadaj's  produced. 

The   high   pressure  of  modern  life    impels   the 


such  aims  before  him,  once  launched  on  the  tide  of 
production,  he  is  pushed  ever  forwards  by  the 
resistless  force  of  competition.  What  chance  under 
these  widespread  conditions  has  an  art  like  the 
engraving  of  medallions  of  engaging  the  serious 
eflForts  of  a  young  and  ambitious  artist  ? 

A  third  reason  which  has  been  detected  and 
much  dwelt  upon  b}'  M.  Maurice  Albert  as  weighing 
with  the  French  school  of  engravers,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  many  people  even  in  France  refuse 
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MEDAILLE   DE   RECOMPENSE. 

Par  M.  Chaplain. 


young  artist  who  wishes  to  make  a  name  to  adopt 
some  striking  speciality  of  style  or  subject  which 
may  attract  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  secure  for 
him  lucrative  commissions.  Thirsting  for  a  speedy 
reputation,  he  tortures  his  ingenuity  to  produce 
some  work  which  shall  have  a  semblance  of 
originality  or  at  least  of  piquancy,  and  this  he  often 
exhibits  long  before  the  period  which  should  have 
been  devoted  to  a  solid  training  has  expired.    With 


to  recognise  in  the  engraver  of  medals  a  true  artist. 
They  see  in  him  no  moi'e  than  an  industrial  artist, 
or  a  more  or  less  clever  art-w^orkman.  This  was 
true  in  France  fifty  years  ago.  Is  it  otherwise 
with  us  to-day  ? 

From  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  up  to  1830 
engraving  on  medals,  sadl}^  fallen  from  the  high 
rank  which  it  occupied  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
medallists  of  the  Renaissance,  the  immortal  disciples 
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of  Evainetos  and  Kimoii,  was  rather  an  industry 
than  an  art.  P'or  nearly  two  centuries  those  who 
practised  it  were  not  at  the  same  time  engravers 
and  great  painters  hke  Pisanello ;  or  sculptors  of 
talent  like  Guillaume  Dupre,  but  were,  for  the  most 
part,  little  more  than  artisans  who  had  begun  their 
career  by  engraving  and    damascening  arms  and 


traces  of  the  genius  which  inspired  the  design. 
But,  whatever  skill  the  copyist  brings  to  bear 
upon  the  work,  it  is  no  longer,  when  finished  in 
metal,  the  same  thing  as  the  model,  nor  is  it  the 
work  of  the  engraver  himself,  who  is  limited  to 
executing  another  man's  idea. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  design  furnished  by  the 


FAUNE   ET    FAUNESSE. 

Fond  de  coupe,  par  M.  Oscar  Roty. 


scabbards.  Their  medals  were  always  copied  from 
compositions  designed  and  prepared  for  them  by 
painters.  What  then  happened  was  that  in  every 
case  the  medal  was  an  incomplete  and  inferior 
work.  If  the  model  is  signed  by  a  great  name 
no  doubt  it  possesses  a  certain  character  and  value. 
The  work,  when  reproduced,  still  preserves  some 


painter  has  no  real  merit,  the  medal  is  valueless 
from  every  point  of  view ;  for  the  workman,  a 
mere  modest  and  faithful  copyist,  can  add  nothing 
to  a  commonplace  model  which  it  is  his  dutj'  to 
reproduce  \x\.  fac  simile.  For  a  work  to  be  perfect, 
it  must  have  the  "personal  note,"  and  the  artist 
who    conceives    the    idea    must    himself    carry    it 
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through  all  its  executive  stages  till  it  reaches 
completion. 

It  was  thus  that  Benvenuto  Cellini  produced  his 
masterpieces  at  the  time  of  the  Italian  renaissance. 
In  that  autobiography  of  his,  which  Horace 
Walpole  truly  described  as  "  more  amusing  than 
an}'  novel,"  the  great  artist — and  great  scamp — 
whatever  digressions  he  maj'  indulge  in  on  the 
subjects  of  popes,  and  princes,  and  poets,  feasts 
and  fair  ladies,  sieges  and  incantations,  and  a 
thousand  wonders  and  adventures,  alwaj's  seems 
to  return  to  the  description  of  his  works  of  art, 
which  his  brain  alone  conceived,  and  no  hand  but 
his  could  execute  as  his  only  real  Love  and  true 
Life. 

His  description  of  the  \va\-  he  set  to  work  on  the 
portrait  medal  of  Cardinal  Bembo  deserves  to  be 
quoted,  both  as  illustrating  the  attitude  of  an  artist 
towards  his  work,  and  throwing  some  light  on  the 
progress  of  the  various  operations.  Speaking  of 
the  Cardinal,  he  says  : — 

"  He  then  intimated  to  me,  in  the  most  modest 
terms  he  could  think  of  " — our  autobiograplier  is  not, 
one  would  think,  a  very  good  judge  in  the  matter 
of  modesty,  but  this  b3^the  way — "that  it  would  be 
highlj'  agreeable  to  him  if  I  were  to  model  his 
likeness.  There  was,  luckily  for  me,  nothing  that 
I  desired  more  ;  so  having  put  some  pieces  of  the 
whitest  alabaster  into  a  little  box,  I  began  the 
work,  working  the  first  day  two  hours  without 
ceasing.  I  made  so  fine  a  sketch  of  the  head  that 
m\-  illustrious  friend  was  astonished  at  it  ;  for 
although  he  was  a  person  of  immense  literature, 
and  had  an  uncommon  genius  for  poetr}-,  he  had 
not  the  least  knowledge  of  my  business  ;  for  which 
reason  he  thought  that  I  had  finished  the  figure 
when  I  had  hardl}'  begun  it,  insomuch  that  I  could 
not  make  him  sensible  that  it  required  a  considerable 
time  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  At  last  I  formed  a 
resolution  to  take  my  own  time  about  it,  and  finish 
it  in  the  completest  manner  I  could  ;  but  as  he 
wore  a  short  beard,  according  to  the  Venetian 
fashion,  I  found  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  make 
a  head  to  please  myself  I,  however,  finished  it  at 
last,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
complete  pieces  I  had  ever  produced.  He  seemed 
to  be  in  the  utmost  astonishment  ;  for  he  took  it 
for  granted  that  as  I  had  made  it  of  wax  in  two 
hours  I  could  make  it  of  steel  in  ten ;  but  when  he 
saw  that  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  do  it  in  two 


hundred,  and  that  I  was  upon  the  point  of  taking  my 
leave  of  him  in  order  to  set  out  for  France,  he  was 
greatly-  concerned,  and  begged  I  would  make  him 
a  reverse  for  his  medal,  and  that  the  device  should 
be  the  horse  Pegasus  in  the  midst  of  a  garland  of 
myrtle.  This  I  did  in  about  three  hours,  and  it 
was  finished  in  an  admirable  taste  :  he  was  highly 
pleased  with  it,  and  said  '  such  a  horse  as  this 
appears  to  be  a  work  ten  times  more  considerable 
than  that  little  head  upon  which  you  bestowed  so 
much  pains :  I  cannot  possibly  account  for  this." 
He  then  desired  me  to  make  it  for  him  in  steel, 
and  said,  '  I  hope  you  will  oblige  me  ;  you  can  do 
it  very  soon,  if  3'^ou  will."  I  promised  him  that, 
though  it  did  not  suit  me  to  make  it  there,  I  would 
do  it  for  him  without  fail  at  the  first  place  at  which 
I  should  happen  to  fix  my  residence."" 


II. 


Before  turning  to  the  description  of  the 
reproductions  of  modern  medals  which  decorate 
this  article,  the  reader  will,  we  hope,  not  find  it 
too  tedious  to  take  a  cursory  glance — more  would 
be  impossible  within  our  limits — at  the  histor\-  of 
the  art,  taking  account  of  the  main  stream  only, 
which  leads  from  the  early  Greek  coins  through 
those  of  the  later  central  Grecian  and  Ionian 
schools,  influencing  Italian  art  through  the  Greek 
Colonies  of  the  West,  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  with  a 
power  which,  though  dormant  during  the  dark 
ages,  revived  with  new  developments  in  the  period 
of  the  Italian  and  German  Renaissance,  and 
languishing  again  for  a  while,  presents  to-day 
traditions  of  a  dignified  and  simple  treatment  of 
subject,  which  cannot  be  neglected  with  impunity, 
and  examples  of  perfection  in  execution  which  can 
never  be  rivalled. 

The  importance  and  interest  of  coins  and 
medals  of  the  past  is  not  measured  alone  bj'  their 
artistic  merit  and  the  beauty  of  the  forms  with 
which  they  are  impressed.  By  them  the  memory 
of  lost  statues  is  preserved ;  on  them  we  may 
trace  the  forms  of  Greek  temples  long  since 
crumbled  into  dust,  monuments  of  Roman 
architecture  are  enshrined  in  them,  and  all  are 
there  preserved  free  from  the  hand  of  the  restorer 
or  the  hammer  of  the  iconoclast.  Mythology'  and 
history'   both  owe   a   deep  debt   to  the  coinage  of 
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antiquity,  and  it  throws  many  an  interesting 
side  light  on  such  minor  matters  as  costume, 
fashion  and  ornament. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  method  by 
which  the  medal  or  coin  is  decorated,  that  of  relief, 
is  a  method  that  is  intermediate  between  sculpture 
in  the  round  and  painting,  and  though  it  partakes 
more  of  the  character  of  the  former,  yet  it  will   be 


by  the  artist,  and  emphasised  in  the  human  form, 
and  the  animal  form  is  idealised.  At  a  later 
period  the  designs  increase  in  strength  of  character, 
and,  while  preserving  all  the  dignity'  of  their 
predecessors,  show  great  beaut}^  and  repose. 
Here  are  found  the  qualities  that  stamp  the  work 
of  Phidias,  but  these  coins  are  lacking  in  the 
qualities    of    delicacy,  elaboration   and  ornament. 


I  1  r  n  KA. 
Etiiac  par  M.  Oscat-  Rcty. 


seen  that  the  tendency  of  the  Art  has  been  steadily 
away  from  the  simplicity  of  sculpture  and  towards 
the  pictorial  qualities  of  painting. 

The  earliest  fine  coins  of  central  Greece  are 
very  severe  in  their  simplicity,  and  display  a 
calmness  and  restraint  that  is  very  characteristic. 
Character,  indeed,  is  the  quality  that  is  sought  for 


Hitherto,  all  the  limitations  of  sculpture  have 
been  observed,  and  even  later  still,  when  the 
influence  of  Praxiteles  and  Scopas  became  visible 
in  the  delight  in  beautj'  for  beauty's  sake,  and  the 
increased  wealth  of  ornament  and  delicacy  of 
execution,  the  method  of  treatment  is  still 
sculpturesque. 
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The  Ionian  school  excelled  the  school  of  Hellas 
in  softness  and  expression.  Here  more  advantage 
is  taken  of  the  possibilities  of  the  material.  A 
tendency  may  be  detected  towards  pictorial 
treatment.  Flowing  hair  and  graceful  floating 
draperies  emulate  the  freedom  of  the  sweep  of  the 
painter's  brush. 

These  qualities  are  still  more  accentuated  in  the 
Greek  school  of  the  west — in  Sicily  and  Italy. 
Here  delicacy  of  finish  and  sweetness  and  beauty 
are    carried    to    great    perfection  ;    but    strength 


the  new  environment.  The  art  of  portraiture  took  a 
vigorous  start  in  the  heads  and  busts  on  Roman 
coins,  examples  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
dupondii,  one  of  which  was  struck  by  Tiberius  in 
honour  of  Livia,  and  the  other  by  Drusus,  in 
honour  of  the  same  lady ;  in  the  Sestertium  oi 
Agrippina,  in  the  gold  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius 
and  the  two  Faustinas — all  portraits  of  singular 
excellence.  Here,  too,  the  pictorical  character, 
which  has  been  steadily  growing,  shows  a  marked 
development. 


L  ART    APPLIQUB     A     L  INDUSTRIE. 

Mcdaille  par  M.  Oscar  Roty. 


and  purpose  are  too  readily  surrendered  to 
qualities  of  finish  and  technical  skill  in  the 
management  of  material.  This  may  be  seen  in 
the  Persephone  of  Syracuse,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  examples  of  this  school.  The  art 
lingered  here  after  the  decadence  of  the  earlier 
and  severer  schools. 

The  Roman  coins  are  very  representative  of 
Roman  art,  and  mirror  the  solid  and  forceful  genius 
of  the  people;  but  they  are  true  descendants  of  their 
-Greek  parentage,  taking  on  new  characteristics  in 


Mediaeval  Italian  and  German  medals,  again, 
are  legitimate  descendants  of  the  antique.  Taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  above,  they  form  an 
extraordinarily  valuable  series  of  comparative 
monuments. 

Italian  art  in  this  kind,  during  the  period  ot 
the  Renaissance,  was  characterised  by  truth 
of  portraiture,  symmetry  of  grouping,  and  a 
severe,  somewhat  conventional,  style  of  drapery. 
We  have  seen  above  how,  in  the  art  of 
Benvenuto    Cellini,   it    blossomed   into  luxuriance 
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and  picturesqueness.  The  German  school  erred 
too  much  in  the  direction  of  detail  which  interfered 
with  boldness  and  simplicity  of  outline 

From  the  end  of  this    period 
which  closed    with   the  last 
years  of  the  i6th  centur}^, 
the    art    again  fell    into 
decadence.    In  France, 
however,     a      school 
arose   with    the    be- 
ginning of  the  17th 
century,       which 
became     frankly 
realistic  in  tendency. 
L)upre  is  the  greatest 
name  here. 


III. 


Shortly  after  1S30,  in  the 
hands  of  M.    Oudine,  the  art   of 
engraving  medals  began  to  show 
signs  of  renewed  life  and  vigour 
in  France.      It  is  true  that    his 
works  now  seem  old-fashioned,  and  weak  with  the 
weakness  of  the    pseudo-classical 
art  of  his  time,  3'et  they  possess 
a  certain  sobriety  and  dignit} 
grace,    elegance,    and 
simplicity  are  not  want- 


LA   CHIMIE   SE   D^COUVRANT    A    LAVOISIER. 

Mcdaillc  par  M.  Tasset. 


ing;  and  while  his  style 
is  so  far  removed  from 
that  of  the  progres- 
sive   school     which 
followed  him  as   to 
form     with    it    a 
veritable  contrast,  he 
must  yet  be  credited 
with  the  position  of 
the  pioneer  of  his  art. 

With  M.  Ponscarme, 
one  of  the  best  pupils  of 
Oudine,  engraving  on  medals 
entered  definitely  on  the  path  ot 
progress.  This  artist  inaugurated 
a  departure  which,  however  trivial 
it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  is  in 
reality  of  capital  importance.    Up 
to  about  the  year  1868,  engravers  were  in  the  habit 


IMEDAILLE   POUR    l'eXPOSITION    d'eI.ECTRICITE, 

Par  M.  Oscar  Roty. 


of  polishing  the  field  of  their  medals — a  practice 
which  was  no  less  inartistic  than  disagreeable  in 
effect.  M.  Ponscarme  was  the  first  of 
the  modern  school  to  treat  the  field 
of  a  medal  as  though  it  were 
really  what  it  is  virtually, 
a  bas-relief,  and  he  tried 
the  experiment  of  pro- 
ducing a  background 
to  harmonise  in  treat- 
ment and  execution 
with  the  principal 
subject. 

M.  Chaplain,  one  of 
whose  works  is  repro- 
duced here,   is  one  of 
the  engravers  best  known 
to  fame.     The  prominent 
position  which  he  holds  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public 
and  of  artists  has  been  earned 
by  a  series  of  works,  the  subjects 
of   which   have    always   a  vivid 
interest,  while  the  execution   is 
full  of  freshness  and  unconven- 
tionality.    He    is,  in    the    opinion  of  M.   Maurice 
Albert,   to  whose   article   in   EArt 
we  are  largely  indebted,   "  the 
standard-bearer  of  the  young 
school   of  engraving."     A 
devoted   student   of  the 
grand  masters  of  anti- 
quity, he  is  yet  careful 
to  preserve  his  own 
originality. 

M.  Degeorge  is  not 
prolific  in  production, 
but    the     quality    of 
his   work  is   of   the 
highest.  While  many 
engravers  are  content  to 
s  pend  all  their  strength  on 
the  obverse  of  their  medals, 
he  has  treated  his  as  a  whole, 
and,  following  the  example  of  the 
aneients,    has    devoted   no    less 
care,  ingenuity,  and  invention  on 
the  reverse.     Scrupulously   con- 
scientious, he  has  never  spared 
pains  or  loss  in  the  search  after  perfection. 
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We  must  conclude  a  notice  which  is  necessarily 
imperfect,  and  omits  many  honoured  names  with 
the  mention  of  two  artists,  a  selection  from  whose 
works  decorate  these  pages.  M.  Oscar  Roty  owes 
his  position  in  contemporary  Art  to  the  exquisite 
delicacy,  poetry,  and  grace  of  his  productions. 
The  Faitiie  ct  Faiiucsse  and  the  Pittura,  are 
examples  of  these  qualities.  Full  oS.  fmessc  and 
distinction,  his  work  is  none  the  less  characterised 
by  honesty  and  truth,  and  manifests  the  results  of 
patient  and  laborious  study.  This  artist  has 
known  how  to  impart  liis  distinctive  qualities  to 


subjects,  which,  like  LArt  applique  a  rindtistrie 
and  Elcctricite  seemed,  at  first  sight,  unsuited  to 
his  talent — and  this  is  no  small  achievement. 

M.  Tasset,  the  possessor  of  a  name  less  prominent 
than  tlie  rest,  will  probably  not  long  delay  in  taking 
tlie  position  due  to  his  talents.  His  medal  of  La 
C/iimie  se  dtcoiivrant  a  Lavoisier,  and  the  Mercure, 
which  serves  as  tlie  initial  to  this  article,  both  pass 
beyond  the  limits  of  promise  into  those  of  solid 
achievement. 

John  C.  Staples. 


IN     THE     WILD     WOOD, 


(A    Tale    of    Old    New    England.) 


{ 
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HE  small    log  house  stood    in  a   slight   depression  by  the 
side  of  a  wimpling  brook. 

The  site  was  not  so  well  chosen  for  safety  as  for 
shelter  from  bleak  winds.  But  John  Tomson  was  a  fearless 
man,  and  trusted  for  the  former  to  the  might  of  his  own 
strong  arm  and  to  his  big  gun,  which  measured  over  seven 
feet  in  length. 

This  farmer's  gun  hung  on  hooks  above  the  fireplace, 
and  was  always  ready  to  bring  down  either  a  flying  goose 
or  a  skulking  Indian.  Though,  in  justice  to  John  Tomson, 
it  must  be  said  that  at  the  period  of  time  at  which  this 
story  begins  he  had  never  shot  an  Indian  ;  perhaps  because 
his  gun  always  was  ready  and  they  knew  it. 

The  Indians,  both  men  and  women,  often  visited  his  log 
house.      Upon   one    memorable  day  three   of  them    came 
when    he  was    away.      It    was  when  Hope    Tomson   was 
-TSa    £Ih  twelve  years  old. 

Hope   was   my  great,    great  grandmother,  with  two  or  three  more  "  greats "  added.     It   is   a  pity 
there  is  no  one  English  word  that  expresses  exactly  this  degree  of  relationship. 

And  this  story  is  a  family  tradition  handed  down  from  father  to  son  and  from  mother  to  daughter. 
Xevv    England    in    the    new    world    was    then    a    howling   wilderness,    with    a    few    settlements   of 
whites   scattered  wide  distances  apart.     There  were  no   bears  in  that  remote  section  of  the  Colony  of 
Plymouth  where  John  Tomson   lived,  but  a  band  of  wolves  now  and  then  came  prowling  about,  at 
which  times  the  big  gun  was  brought  into  service. 

At  the  very  time  of  the  visit  of  the  three  Indians  a  wolfs  head   was  nailed   upon   the  outside  wall, 
the  skin  having  been  tanned  for  a  cradle  covering  for  the  baby. 
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This  baby,  named  Delight,  was  asleep  in  the 
cradle  when  the  Indians  entered,  and  Hope  was 
seated  beside  her,  gently  rocking  her.  The  other 
children,  Mercy,  Moses,  Samuel  and  Faith,  had 
gone  up  the  brook  to  pick  "huckleberries  "  to  dry  ; 
for  "  dried  huckleberries "  formed  an  important 
part  of  their  winter's  store  of  provisions. 

I  suppose  that  such  a  life  as  this,  with  Indians 
and  savage  beasts  constantly  prowling  about, 
makes  people  courageous.  For  though  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  should  sink  to  the  floor  if  three  wild 
Indians  in  war  paint  should  enter  my  door  at  this 
moment,  though  only  having  to  touch  my  bell  for 
assistance,  yet  Hope  never  so  much  as  breathed 
one  bit  quicker  as  they  stalked  in.  She  kept 
right  on  knitting,  rocking  the  cradle  with  a  gentle 
steady  motion. 

She  bowed  and  said  "  good  morning "  with 
smiling  courtesy,  as  she  had  been  taught,  to  which 
the  gorgeous  three  only  replied  with  a  guttural 
"ugh  I"  though  in  truth  they  were  more  terrible 
than  gorgeous.  Their  bare  arms  and  breasts  were 
tatooed  with  shapes  of  beasts  and  mystic  figures, 
while  the  paint  with  which  their  faces  were 
bedaubed  caused  their  savage  eyes  to  gleam  more 
wildly  than  usual.  Eagle  feathers  were  stuck  into 
their  hair,  and  from  their  wampum  belts  hung 
scalps,  mostly  of  straight  black  hair,  though  one 
wore  at  his  side  the  long  fair  locks  of  a  pale  face. 

In  the  pot  which  hung  over  the  fire  in  the 
enormous  fire-place  some  trout  were  boiling,  which 
John  Tomson  had  caught  that  morning  in  the 
wimpling  brook,  at  a  place  where  it  broadened  into 
a  still  pool.  These  were  for  the  day's  dinner,  and 
Mrs.  Tomson  was  feeding  the  wood  fire  with  fuel 
when  the  Indians  entered.  She  rose  from  her 
knees  as  she  heard  their  footsteps. 

Our  great  ancestress — for  so  we  call  her — had  a 
commanding  figure,  tall  and  well-poised.  She  was 
remarkably  handsome,  so  tradition  says,  and 
tradition  in  this  instance  is  confirmed  by  a  portrait 
painted  fifty  years  later,  when  she  was  an  aged 
woman  of  eighty,  and  which  shows  unmistakable  . 
traces,  especially  in  the  magnificent  e^-es,  of  that 
extraordinary  beauty. 

Dress,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  great  beautifier, 
notwithstanding  we  have  all  been  religiously 
taught  the  fallacy  that  "  beauty  when  unadorned  is 
adorned  the  most."  And  it  is  a  proof  of  Mrs. 
Tomson's  striking    beauty   that,  although  clad  in 


the  petticoat  and  short  gown  of  that  day,  a  dress 
which  can  lay  no  special  claim  to  grace,  as  she 
turned  towards  them,  the  three  Indians  stopped 
abruptly  and  gazed  full  at  her  with  an  exclamation 
that  sounded  very  much  like  one  of  admiration. 

Within  the  open  neck  of  her  short  gown  was 
folded  a  white  homespun  linen  kerchief,  and  her 
hair,  which  would  always  crinkle,  in  spite  of  her 
eftorts  to  reduce  it  to  a  proper  Puritanic  smoothness, 
as  a  result  of  the  heat  of  the  flames,  had  taken  on 
a  more  Bacchantic  air  than  usual,  and  clustered  in 
rings  around  her  slightly  flushed  face. 

Instinctively  she  stepped  between  her  children 
and  her  visitors  and  there  paused,  gravely  bidding 
them  "welcome."  They  were  stranger  Indians, 
as  she  saw  at  a  glance ;  for  a  residence  of  five 
years  had  made  her  familiar  with  all  of  that 
wandering  people  within  a  radius  of  many  miles. 

They  on  their  part  quickly  recovered  from  their 
surprise.  They  looked  inquisitively  about  and 
then  began  to  examine  the  room,  opening  the  doors 
and  glancing  into  the  lean-to  and  bedroom.  One 
of  them  went  up  to  the  cradle  and  bent  over  the 
sleeping  babe,  even  putting  out  a  brawny  hand  and 
rocking  the  cradle  to  and  fro,  in  wonder  apparently 
at  its  mechanism. 

Still  Hope  kept  on  knitting,  though  she  dropped 
a  stitch  right  in  the  worst  place  possible,  just  where 
she  was  narrowing  oft^  the  instep  of  the  stocking. 
But  she  had  been  taught  by  her  father  never  under 
any  circumstances  whatever,  however  she  might 
feel,  to  betray  fear  either  in  the  presence  of  an 
Indian  or  a  savage  beast.  And  the  mother,  despite 
her  own  almost  overwhelming  anxiety,  experienced 
a  feeling  of  pride  as  she  saw  how  composedly  Hope 
went  on  with  her  knitting. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Indians  grew  more  insolent. 
They  began  to  throw  about  the  few  pieces  of 
furniture,  knocking  down  the  oaken  settle  with  a 
great  noise  which  aroused  the  sleeping  babe  and 
caused  her  to  cry  out.' 

One  of  them  went  up  to  the  fireplace,  and  with  a 
kick  of  his  foot  scattered  the  burning  brands  over 
the  hearth,  while  another  lifted  the  wooden  cover 
off  the  pot  or  kettle,  and  seizing  one  of  the  trout 
by  the  tail  threw  it  out  upon  the  floor.  He  was 
about  to  do  the  same  by  a  second,  when  he  was 
confronted  by  Mrs.  Tomson  who,  roused  at  the 
threatened  destruction  of  her  children's  dinner,  had 
seized  the  birch  broom,  the  only  weapon  at  hand — 
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John  Tomson  and  his  gun  were  both  absent — and 
brandishing  it  in  his  face,  ordered  him  and  his 
companions  to  leave  the  house. 

Whether  they  had  never  seen  a  broom,  and 
in  their  superstitious  ignorance  thought  it  some 
dangerous  medicine  of  the  pale  face,  which  might 
work  immediate  destruction,  or  whether  her 
flashing  eyes  and  defiant  tones,  together  with  her 
unmistakable  fearlessness  cowed  them  as  the}' 
might  have  done  a  savage  beast,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  But  after  an  instant's  hesitation  they  turned 
and  stalked  out,  and  she  watched  them  as  they 
crossed  the  wimpling  brook  and  the  green  meadow 
beyond  and  disappeared  into  the  forest  of  oak 
and  pine. 

Then  she  recovered  the  pot,  replaced  the  burning 
brands,  and  picked  up  the  fallen  furniture  before 
turning  to  Hope,  who  was  crooning  softly  a  quaint 
Puritan  air  to  lull  the  half-wakened  babe  back  into 
sleep. 

She  went  up  to  her,  and  stooping  over  her, 
kissed  her,  an  unwonted  caress  in  those  days, 
when  in  New  England  as  in  Old,  the  lines  of 
separation  between  parents  and  children  were 
sharply  drawn,  and  fear  was  oftener  the  ruling 
power  than  love. 

"Well  done,  my  brave  little  daughter!"  she  said. 
And  Hope  dropped  her  knitting,  and  leaning  up 
against  her  mother,  took  one  of  her  hands  in  both 
hers,  clasping  it  tightly  as  she  struggled  against 
the  tears  which  threatened,  now  the  pressure  was 
off,  to  break  over  all  bounds.  But  the}'  did  not, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  moment  Hope  looked  up  into 
her  mother's  face  and  smiled. 

Again  her  mother  kissed  her.  "  You  are  the 
true  daughter  of  your  father,"  she  said.  *'But," 
she  added  cheerfull}',  '*  there  come  the  children. 
Set  the  table,  Hope,  and  don't  tell  them  about  the 
Indians." 

And  so  the  tender  little  scene  was  brought  to  a 
close,  but  it  left  a  warm  glow  in  Hope's  heart. 

She  set  out  the  wooden  trenchers  upon  the 
table,  which  was  destitute  of  linen,  but  scoured 
to  a  snowy  whiteness,  as  were  the  trenchers 
themselves.  Each  child  had  one,  in  which  the 
mother  served  the  trout,  together  with  thick  slices 
of  brown  bread,  baked  in  the  great  brick  oven, 
the  door  of  which  was  in  the  back  of  tlie  fireplace. 
Fireplace  and  oven,  and  house  for  that  matter, 
were  all  John  Tomson's  own   handiwork,    as   were 


the  furniture  and  trenchers  and  the  baby's  cradle, 
which  fact  made  them  all  doubly  sweet  both  to 
parents  and  children. 

This  brown  bread,  be  it  said,  was  not  the 
ordinary  "  brown  bread  "  of  to-da}',  which  is  an 
uncertain  grey,  but  was  made  of  equal  parts  of 
Indian  corn  meal  and  rye  meal,  baked  for  hours, 
till  it  was  a  rich  brown.  It  is  still  made  in  some 
parts  of  New  England,  and  the  writer  can  testif}' 
that  eaten  warm  with  plenty  of  fresh  butter,  it  is 
a  dish  fit  for  a  queen. 

When  John  Tomson  came  home  that  night,  his 
wife  told  him  about  the  visit  of  the  Indians.  "And 
I  am  afraid  from  their  rude  behaviour  that  the}' 
are  meditating  an  attack,"  she  said. 

But  he  thought  otherwise.  "  If  they  were 
really  plotting  mischief,  they  would  have  behaved 
difterently  to  put  us  off  our  guard,"  he  said. 
"  The  time  to  distrust  'em,  wife,  is  when  they 
come  fawning  round." 

At  this  very  time,  a  young  Indian,  named 
Squanto,  was  a  member  of  John  Tomson's  family. 
He  lived  alternately  with  him  and  Silas  Marshman, 
his  nearest  neighbour,  whose  log  house  was  five 
miles  distant.  The  taking  of  this  young  Indian 
as  a  servant  in  common  was  a  stroke  of  diplomacy 
on  the  part  of  the  two  men  worthy  of  the  subtle 
Indians  themselves.  They  judged,  and  rightly,  that 
when  the  tribes  were  peaceably  inclined,  Squanto 
would  remain  at  his  work,  but  when  an  attack 
upon  the  whites  was  planned,  he  would  steal  away 
to  join  his  tribe. 

And,  unconsciously,  he  had  given  warning  more 
than  once  in  this  way  to  his  two  masters,  enabling 
them  to  escape  with  their  families  to  the  garrison 
at  Middleboro',  eight  miles  distant. 

Squanto  seemed  fond  of  his  master  and  the 
children,  so  fond,  indeed,  that  it  was  strange  he 
could  join  with  the  Indians  against  them.  Doubt- 
less he  did  not  dare  to  do  otherwise,  and  John 
Tomson  often  said  that  he  did  not  believe  Squanto 
would  personally  do  them  harm. 

"Squanto,"  said  he  one  day,  as  they  were  working 
together  in  the  corn-field — by  "corn"  in  this  story 
is  meant  not  grain  in  general,  but  the  Indian  corn 
— ^"  Squanto,  I  wonder  the  Indians  have  never 
tried  to  kill  me  when  I  am  at  work  in  the  field." 

"  Master,"  was  Squanto's  reply,  "  I  have  cocked 
my  gun  many  times  to  shoot  you,  but  I  loved  you 
so  well  I  could  not." 
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About  two  years  after  the  visit  of  the  three 
Indians,  there  came  one  June  day  to  the  log  house, 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  second  bedroom  and 
beautified  by  a  flower-garden,  two  Indian  women 
who  had  been  there  once  before.  They  came  from 
the  direction  of  the  forest,  and  crossing  the  brook 
on  the  stepping-stones,  the}'  walked  up  the  path  to 
the  door,  where  Mrs.  Tomson  was  standing  with  a 
basket  in  her  hand.  She  was  going  out  to  pick 
peas  for  the  morrow's  dinner. 

They  came  up  to  her  smiling  and  holding  out 
their  hands.  They  made  signs  that  they  would 
help  her  pick  peas.  They  went  down  into  the 
garden  with  her,  and  not  only  assisted  to  pick  the 
peas,  but  sat  down  with  her  in  the  open  doorway 
and  helped  shell  them.  They  went  with  her  to 
turn  her  cheeses,  and  testified  great  J03'  at  seeing 
the  rows  of  round  fat  cheeses.  They  stroked  and 
admired  her  hair  and  her  dress.  They  made 
smiling  advances  to  Hope  and  Delight,  the  onl}- 
two  of  the  children  who  chanced  to  be  about  the 
house. 

Delight  was  now  running  about  on  a  pair  of 
chubby  legs ;  they  held  out  coaxing  hands  to  her, 
but  she,  after  a  steady  survey  of  them  with  her 
round  grey  eyes,  retreated  behind  her  mother's 
skirts. 

"Fie,  fie,  little  daughter!"  said  the  mother; 
"  what  is  the  matter  ?  You  are  not  commonly  so 
shy ! " 

But  small  children  are  often  quick  discerners  of 
the  real  thoughts  of  the  heart,  and  may  generally- 
be  trusted  to  detect  the  tiger  under  his  grins. 

Delight  remained  firm,  despite  her  mother's 
coaxing,  though  supplemented  with  a  tempting 
string  of  beads  held  out  by  one  of  the  women,  and 
would  not  come  forth  from  the  shelter  of  her 
mother's  skirts.  So  the  beads  were  bestowed 
upon  Hope,  together  with  a  pretty  basket  of  their 
own  weaving,  filled  with  wild  strawberries,  and 
the  women  went  away,  turning  to  look  back,  still 
smiling,  before  they  plunged  into  the  forest. 

When  John  Tomson  returned  from  Phmouth 
that  night,  whither  he  had  been  on  business  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles,  his  wife  told  him  of  the 
friendly  visit  of  the  two  women.  He  listened 
thoughtfully. 

"There's  mischief  brewing,"  he  said.  "  Where's 
Squanto  ?  " 

Squanto    should    have    been    at    that    moment 


milking  the  cows.  But  when  they  went  to  look 
for  him.  Brown  Bess  and  Brindle  were  placidlj- 
chewing  their  cud  by  the  barn  door,  still  unmilked, 
and  Squanto  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

"  Get  the  children  ready  while  I  milk  the  cows. 
We  must  be  oft^  to  the  garrison,"  he  said.  "  It'll 
do  the  poor  things  good  to  have  a  drink  of  milk 
before  we  start." 

So  while  he  milked,  mother  and  children  hastily 
hid  away  their  few  treasures  in  a  place  pro\dded 
under  the  floor,  a  kind  of  cave  so  guarded  that  if 
the  home  were  burned  they  would  not  sufter 
harm.  They  had  no  gold  or  jewels  to  hide,  only 
some  choice  bits  of  pewter,  an  uncut  piece  of 
homespun  linen,  their  scant  bedding,  and  such 
simple  toys  as  the  children  felt  they  could  not 
leave  exposed  to  the  greed  of  the  Indians. 

Small  bundles  of  necessary  articles  were  done 
up  to  take  with  them.  They  went  out  and  closed 
the  one  outside  door,  leaving  the  string  inside — 
for  the  house  had  just  such  a  latch  as  that  of  Red 
Riding  Hood's  grandmother. 

They  drank  their  milk  from  the  foaming  pail. 
Brown  Bess  and  Brindle  were  turned  out  to  be 
driven  on  before,  and  then  the  little  cavalcade  was 
ready  to  march. 

Then  it  was  that  John  Tomson  bethought 
himself  of  his  neighbour  Marshman,  still  unwarned 
of  danger.  "  We  must  go  round  that  way,"  he 
said,  looking  anxiously  to  the  west,  now  all  aglow 
with  the  sunsetting.  "  It's  late,  but  I  could  never 
forgive  myself  if  I  didn't  warn  him.  He  may 
know  it,  and  he  ma}'  not." 

"  But  it's  too  bad  to  take  you  all  that  roundabout 
way,  mother.  It'll  be  pretty  tough  any  way,  that 
eight  miles,  without  adding  to  it,"  he  said,  after  a 
moment's  thought  ;  "  and  I'll  leave  you  at  Raven's 
Brook  crossing.  Its  onl}-  a  couple  of  miles,  any 
way,  and  I'll  catch  up  with  3'ou  at  the  Wolf's  Den." 
The  garrison  and  the  two  houses  of  Tomson  and 
Marshman  formed  an  irregular  triangle,  Marshman's 
being  five  miles  from  Thomson's,  but  only  about 
six  from  the  garrison.  At  one  point  in  the  direct 
route  from  Tomson's  house  to  the  latter  place, 
called  the  Wolfs  Den,  the  path  from  Marshman's 
farm,  which  was  about  a  mile  distant,  joined  it. 

When  the  little  cavalcade  came  to  Raven's  Brook 
crossing,  however,  and  Tomson  was  preparing  to 
make  his  circuit  round  by  Marshman's,  Hope  spoke 
up  eagerlj' : 
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"Let  me  go,  father,"  she  said.  "I  know  the 
way  as  well  as  you  do  ;  and  you  can  carry  Delight, 
and  I  can't ;  she's  getting  tired  now,  Moses  can 
take  my  bundle,  and  Til  go  quick.  Please  let  me, 
father." 

He  hesitated,  however,  "I  hate  to  have  you  do 
it,  Hopey,  and  nobody  knows  how  many  rascally 
red-skins  are  about.' 

"  But,  perhaps  it's  best,  after  all,"  he  added. 
"Mother  can't  carry  Delight"— and  he  looked  with 
anxious  tenderness  at  the  mother,  who  had  not 
been  strong  of  late.  "  And  very  likely  Faith  may 
have  to  have  a  lift.  Well,  go,  my  daughter  "  ;  and 
almost  before  he  had  done  speaking,  Hope's  slight 
girlish  figure  disappeared  down  the  narrow  dusky 
path. 

"  I\Iy  mind  misgives  me  for  letting  the  child  go," 
said  the  father  the  next  moment,  "  but  what  can 
we  do  in  these  troublous  times  ?  it's  but  a  choice 
of  e\ils.  Come,  we  will  hurry  on,  and  God  grant 
we  may  meet  her  !  " 

The  mother  sighed  and  looked  wistfully  down 
the  narrow  path  wherein  Hope  had  disappeared, 
but  did  not  speak,  Mothers  learn  to  suffer  in 
silence,  but  nowhere,  perhaps,  as  in  new  and 
savage  countries. 

She  would  fain  have  followed  on  after  her 
first-born  ;  but  what  she  could  not  do,  we,  with 
our  later  knowledge,  can. 

There  were  no  roads  in  the  Colony.  The 
highways  were  Indian  paths,  chosen  with  a 
reference  to  the  hills  and  streams,  and  were 
necessarily  circuitous.  Some  were  broader  and 
more  clearly  defined  than  others ;  such  was  the 
one  leading  to  the  garrison.  But  the  path  which 
Hope  had  taken  was  narrow  and  obscure. 

The  glow  faded  in  the  west  and  the  short 
twilight  was  fast  giving  place  to  the  night  ;  indeed, 
it  seemed  to  come  on  prematurely,  so  thick  were 
the  trees  above  and  the  under-growth  beneath. 

Hope  sped  along,  swift-footed  as  a  deer,  and 
soon  reached  the  opening  wherein  Marsh  man's 
log  house  stood.  He  was  sitting  with  his  wife  in 
the  doorway  enjoying  the  sweet  calm  of  the  June 
evening.  Their  one-year  old  babe  was  toddling 
about  on  the  grass. 

"  Hallo,  Hope !  what  has  sent  you  here  this 
time  o'  night,"  called  out  Marshman,  as  she  came 
running  up  the  path. 

"The  Indians^Squanto   has   gone.     We're  on 


the  way  to  the  garrison,"  was  her  answer  ;  and 
all  the  peaceful  light  fled  from  the  mother's  face  as 
she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  caught  up  her  babe. 

"Wait,  Hopey,  don't  go  alone!''  she  cried  out, 
as,  without  an  instant's  pause,  Hope  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  garrison  path.  But,  true  to 
her  promise  to  hasten,  and  fearful  of  causing  a 
moment's  delay  in  reaching  the  garrison,  she  called 
out,  "  I  can't ;  father  and  mother  are  waiting  for  me 
at  the  Wolfs  Den,"  and  went  on. 

In  ten  minutes  Marshman,  his  wife  and  child 
were  following  in  her  footsteps,  but  they  did  not 
overtake  her. 

She  went  on  rapidly  and  confidently  at  first, 
noting  each  familiar  landmark,  then  all  at  once  she 
stopped.  "I  never  saw  that  tree  before,"  she  said 
to  herself,  "  I  must  have  stepped  aside." 

She  retraced  her  steps,  then  paused  again, 
confused.  Then  tried  again.  But  it  was  of  no 
use.  It  was  the  old,  old  story.  She  had,  in  her 
haste,  and  owing  to  the  obscurity  of  the  path  and 
the  gathering  darkness,  turned  aside  into  a  blind 
way  that  led  nowhere ;  it  once,  perhaps,  led  to  a 
temporary  Indian  encampment. 

The  darkness  deepened.  Which  way  should 
she  go  ?  She  knew  not  which  was  north  or  south, 
east  or  west.  Skilled  in  wood-craft  as  she  was, 
she  had  no  power  to  find  her  way  by  night.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  call  out.  The  Marshmans 
could  not  be  far  awa}'.  But  the  thought  of  the 
Indians  checked  her.  Her  voice  might  be  heard 
by  some  one  of  their  scouts,  and  not  only  herself 
but  all  the  others  would  then  be  lost. 

She  listened  if  she  might  hear  them.  No  sound, 
except  the  ordinary  forest  sounds,  the  rustling  of 
leaves,  the  snapping  of  a  twig  as  branch  struck 
branch,  came  to  her  ear. 

A  whip-poor-will  called  in  the  distance  ;  it  was 
answered  by  the  shriek  of  a  screech-owl  not  far 
away.  Was  it  a  whip-poor-will  ?  and  was  it  a 
screech-owl  ?  or  were  they  Indian  signals  ? 

She  leaned  up  against  a  huge  pine  tree  which 
gave  out  upon  the  warm  air  of  the  summer's  night 
a  resinous  odor.  Her  father's  teaching  had  always 
been — "When  you  find  you  have  lost  your  way  in 
the  woods  stop  at  once.  Do  not  try  to  find  your 
way  out  till  you  have  fixed  upon  the  direction  to 
take.  See  how  the  sun  moves ;  climb  up  into  a 
tall  tree  and  take  your  bearings."  Hope  could 
scale  fearlessly  the  tallest  of  forest  trees,  and  had 
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brought  down  many  a  crow's  egg.  But  now  there 
\vas  neither  sun  or  moon  to  steer  by ;  and  if  slie 
climbed  a  tree  she  could  see  nothing. 

This  wood  extended  a  hundred  miles  in  some 
directions.  One  might  wander  weeks  in  it  witliout 
finding  the  way  out. 

Something  stirred  restlessly  and  sighed  not  far 
away.  She  listened.  It  was  the  sighing  of  deer. 
She  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  herd  of  red 
deer.     The  sound  comforted  her. 

She  sat  down  ;  she  determined  to  go  no  further. 
She  wondered  what  her  father  would  do  when  she 
did  not  come.  Would  he  leave  the  others  and 
search  for  her  ?  She  hoped  not.  She  hoped  he 
would  first  take  them  safely  to  the  garrison,  and 
then,  perhaps,  he  would  come  for  her. 

She  prayed  as  she  had  been  taught,  kneeling 
there  in  the  night  and  the  forest,  near  the  sleeping 
deer.  Then  she,  too,  fell  asleep,  and  the  God  alike 
of  man  and  of  beast  watched  over  them  both. 

It  was  at  the  first  dawn  that  she  awoke.  She 
awoke  with  a  sensation  of  chilly  discomfort.  As  she 
opened  her  eyes,  expecting  in  her  half-awakened 
state  to  see  the  rough  ceiling  of  her  own  little 
bedroom,  her  first  glance  fell  upon  a  dusky  face 
bending  over  her.  At  first,  under  its  coat  of  paint, 
and  shaded  by  a  huge  tuft  of  eagle's  feathers,  she 
failed  to  recognize  it.  The  next  instant  she  saw  it 
was  that  of  Squanto. 

She  sprang  upon  her  feet  and  seized  his  arm. 
^'Oh,  Squanto,  how  glad  I  am!  Now  3'ou'll  show 
me  the  way  to  the  garrison.  Show  me,  and  I  can 
go  alone,"  she  entreated. 

But  Squanto  shook  his  head.  "  Indians  kill  the 
Red  Rose,"  he  said,  for  that  was  the  name  the 
Indians  had  bestowed  upon  Hope,  doubtless  from 
her  pretty  colour  ;  "wood///// of  Indians." 

"  Come ! "  he  added  laconically,  and  he  turned  and 
walked  away.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
follow,  which  Hope  did  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Without  speaking,  Squanto  passed  rapidly  on, 
sometimes  taking  a  path,  but  oftener  choosing  his 
way  by  signs  discernible  only  by  tlie  trained  eye  of 
an  Indian. 

After  walking  in  this  way  an  hour,  perhaps,  tliey 
came  to  the  edge  of  an  opening,  and  then  Hope 
knew  where  she  was — at  the  Village  of  the 
Monponsets,  lying  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name. 

All  was  quiet ;  as  yet  no  smoke  ascended  from 
a  single  wigwam. 


The  east  was  reddening.  A  large  flock  of  wild 
ducks  were  sporting  in  the  Lake.  Robins  and 
red  linnets,  blue  birds  and  thrushes,  sang  in  the 
trees  and  bushes  that  bordered  it,  while  swallows 
skimmed  above  it,  dipping  their  wings  in  its  waters 
in  their  eager  chase  after  the  flying  insects.  A 
gentle  but  steady  breeze  was  beginning  to  ruffle  its 
surface,  setting  all  the  white  lilies  with  their 
golden  centres  a-dancing  in  the  sheltered  coves. 

Obeying  a  word  and  sign  from  Squanto,  Hope 
crept  under  the  shelter  of  a  clump  of  young  pines 
and  oaks  over  which  straggled  a  thick  wild-grape 
vine.  Bidding  her  keep  quiet,  Squanto  stepped 
lightly  along  to  where  a  wigwam  stood  close  by  the 
wood,  and  disappeared  therein. 

From  her  hiding-place  Hope  looked  out  upon  the 
lovely  landscape,  with  a  mind  full  of  anxious 
forebodings,  not  so  much  for  herself  as  for  her 
father  and  the  rest.  She  had  confidence  in 
Squanto.  She  felt  sure  that  he  had  not  brought 
her  here  for  any  harm,  and  that  he  would  in  good 
time  take  her  to  the  garrison. 

But  if  the  woods  were  full  of  Indians,  as  he  had 
said,  how  was  it  possible  for  the  little  party  to  have 
reached  there  safely  ?  The  remembrance  of  an 
incident  in  the  last  Indian  rising  came  vividly  to 
her  mind — of  a  family  living  far  away  on  the  other 
side  of  the  garrison,  who  had  been  overtaken  in 
their  flight  thither,  and  of  their  horrible  fate. 

But  she  felt  rather  than  reasoned  that  it  would 
not  do  to  dwell  upon  such  horrors,  and  so,  to  keep 
them  out  of  her  mind,  and  to  calm  the  nervous 
excitement  which  their  remembrance  had  roused, 
she  began  to  say  over  to  herself  certain  psalms  which 
she  had  committed  to  memory  in  the  long  hours  of 
the  Puritan  Sabbath,  when  they  had  not  been  able 
to  walk  to  church  to  Plymouth  by  reason  of  the 
deep  snows  of  winter  or  the  torrid  heats  of  summer. 

Very  sweet  had  those  Sabbaths  been,  when 
the  father  stayed  in  from  the  fields,  and  the  mother, 
the  household  work  completed  in  the  early  morning 
— it  was  thought  admissible  to  make  a  cheese  on 
Sunday,  if  it  were  got  into  the  press  before  sunrise — 
she  sat  down  with  him  and  the  children  for  a  long 
day.  And  as  Hope,  shutting  her  eyes,  began  to 
repeat  "  God  is  our  Refuge  and  our  Strength,"  and 
so  on,  to  the  triumphant  close,  "  The  Lord  of 
Hosts  is  with  us,  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  Refuge," 
something  of  the  quiet  and  peace  of  those  Sabbaths 
took  possession  of  her. 
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She  had  gone  through  with  a  goodly  number, 
including  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  and  that 
beautiful  outburst  of  praise  in  Psalm  CIII.,  "  Bless 
the  Lord,  O  my  Soul,"  before  Squanto  returned. 

Under  many  strange  circumstances  have  these 
songs  of  Israel's  sweet  singer  brought  comfort  and 
strength,  but  surely  under  none  stranger  than  this 
— to  this  young  girl,  lying  hidden  under  the  tangled 
vines  and  shrubs  of  the  wild  wood  from  the  fierce 
savages,  who,  at  that  very  moment,  were  ravaging 
the  country  far  and  near,  sparing  neither  sex  nor 
age.  For  this  was  the  opening  of  the  famous  King 
Philip's  War,  when  that  brave  and,  on  the  whole, 
great  Indian,  made  a  final  struggle  for  the  land 
which  his  acute  intellect  saw  was  doomed  to  pass 
from  the  possession  of  his  people — and  failed. 

When  Squanto  came  back  she  opened  her  eyes 
and  smiled.  He  gave  an  Indian  grunt  of  satisfaction 
at  the  smile,  and  motioned  her  to  follow  him. 
Thej'  entered  the  wigwam  in  which  she  had  seen 
him  disappear.  Its  sole  occupant  was  an  old 
woman.  .She  was,  at  that  moment,  kindling  the 
fire,  the  smoke  from  which  already  filled  the 
wigwam,  almost  to  suffocation. 

She  took  no  notice  of  Hope  as  Squanto  led  her 
behind  a  low  heap  of  rubbish  in  the  reai",  and 
bidding  her  lie  down,  covered  her  with  skins. 

There  he  told  her  to  remain  until  he  came  back, 
which  would  not  be  until  night,  perhaps  longer. 

Hope  seized  his  arm  in  terror.  "Oh,  .Squanto, 
you  are  not  going  to  leave  me  here  alone?"  she 
whispered. 

In  his  broken  English  Squanto  explained  it  was 
impossible  yet  to  take  her  to  the  garrison.  Here 
she  was  safe  so  long  as  she  kept  quiet.  The  old 
woman  would  take  care  of  her.  Years  before  her 
mother  had  taken  this  old  woman  in  when  ill  and 
nursed  her.  She  had  never  forgotten  the  kindness, 
and  would  guard  the  child  of  her  benefactor  with 
her  life.  But  Hope  must  keep  absolutely  quiet. 
For  if  she  were  discovered  she  would  be  instantly 
killed,  or,  still  worse,  kept  for  torture. 
And  then  he  left  her. 

How  the  dreadful  hours  of  that  day,  dreadful 
even  in  their  monotony,  passed,  Hope  could  never 
after  exactly  tell.  She  lay  in  a  half-waking,  half 
sleeping  state,  from  which  she  would  arouse  with 
a  sensation  of  terror,  seeing  in  fancy  her  mother 
and  the  children  fleeing  before  the  Indians,  while 
her  father  lay  dead. 


The  old  woman  offered  her  food  from  time  to 
time,  of  which  she  vainly  tried  to  partake.  Indian 
food  is  never  of  the  most  delicate,  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  wigwam  the  least  said  the  better. 
But  had  Hope's  bed  been  one  of  roses,  and  her 
food  ambrosia  and  nectar  combined,  it  would  have 
been  all  the  same.  For  every  other  feeling  was 
swallowed  up  in  that  of  terror.  .She  tried  to  recall 
the  comforting  Psalms,  but  memorj'  refused  to  do 
its  oftice.  Only  disconnected  bits  of  them  floated 
through  her  mind,  as  motes  float  to  and  fro  in  a 
sun-beam.  .She  must  have  been  on  the  verge  of 
delirium,  if  not  really  delirious. 

All  through  the  day  the  village  was  quiet.  The 
wigwam  in  which  she  lay  was  so  far  from  the 
others,  she  could  not  even  hear  the  talk  of  the 
Indian  women.  The  old  woman  sat  in  her  door 
weaving  willow  baskets.  At  noon  and  again  at 
night  a  thrush  sang  loudly  in  a  tall  maple  near  by, 
and  ever  after  Hope  associated  the  song  of  the 
thrush  with  that  time  of  terror. 

As  night  drew  on  she  fell  into  a  lethargic  slumber, 
from  which  she  awoke  about  midnight  with  a  loud 
shriek.  Had  it  not  been  lost  in  a  chorus  of  other 
cries  it  had  probably  been  her  death  knell. 

She  sprang  up,  and  in  her  bewilderment  would 
have  run  out,  but  the  old  woman  caught  her  and 
thrust  her  back  under  the  skins  with  an  admonition 
to  keep  quiet. 

But  the  admonition  was  needless.  Hope  had 
recognized  those  fearful  cries,  which  once  heard 
are  never  forgotten — the  demoniac  cries  of  Indians 
returning  from  slaughter — and  she  had  caught  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  them  through  the  open 
door  by  the  light  of  the  flaring  torches.  She 
cowered  under  the  skins,  shivering  with  horror. 

Then  ensued  a  kind  of  saturnalia  of  feasting 
and  dancing  and  shouting.  Other  and  different 
sounds  mingled  with  these — agonising  shrieks 
which  made  Hope  bury  her  head  in  the  skins,  and 
clasp  her  hands  over  her  ears  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
shut  them  out. 

Towards  morning  these  sounds  ceased,  and  the 
exhausted  Indians  slept.  And  Hope  was  again 
sinking  back  into  a  condition  of  stupor,  when  she 
was  aroused  by  the  touch  of  Squanto's  hand,  and 
his  voice  whispering  to  her  to  follow  him. 

She  was  wide  awake  in  an  instant,  with  every 
faculty  alert.  The  stupor,  the  dread  visions  01 
horror,   the   pale   delirium   itself,    all  fled,   as   she 
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quickly  and  with  as  silent  a  footfall  as  his  own, 
followed  him  out  past  the  old  woman  who  lay 
with  wide-open  watchful  eyes,  past  the  sleeping 
Indians  who  never  stirred,  and  so  into  the  shadowy 
security  of  the  woods. 

It  was  a  long  and  weary  tramp  to  the  garrison, 
but  Hope,  who  had  learned  from  Squanto  that  her 
father  and  all  the  family  had  reached  there  in 
safety,  "  like  a  cheerful  traveller  took  the  way," 
and  trudged  on  with  a  good  heart.  Most  of  the 
way  led  through  the  wood  ;  there  were  swamps 
to  be  crossed,  wherein  she  often  sank  ankle-deep 
in  the  mud,  and  wide,  though  shallow  brooks,  over 
which  Squanto  carried  her.  Her  shoes  were  torn 
and  her  feet  pierced  with  sharp  thorns.  Brambles 
scratched  her  face  and  hands.  Her  gown  was 
rent,  and  in  scrambling  through  one  thicket,  the 
little  striped  blanket  which  she  ordinarily  wore 
over  her  head,  something  as  a  Scotch  lassie  wears 
her  plaid,  was  left  hanging  on  the  covetous  arm 
of  an  oak. 

Once  only  did  they  see  any.  Indians.  They 
came  upon  them  unexpectedly,  and  Squanto, 
thrusting  Hope  under  a  dense  thicket  of  alders, 
joined  the  line  of  silent  savages  that  crept 
stealthily  by  ;  a  line  so  long  that  Hope,  watching 
them  from  her  covert,  thought  it  would  never  end. 
Soon  after  the  last  Indian  had  passed  Squanto 
returned. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  as  they  came  up  to  the 
outer  stockade  of  the  fort  at  Middleboro.  They 
were  espied  at  once  by  the  watchman,  who  was 
none  other  than  John  Tomson  himself  Or,  rather, 
it  was  Hope  only  that  he  espied,  for  Squanto 
having  seen  her  safely  under  the  guns  of  the 
garrison  at  once  disappeared. 

There  is  no  space  to  dwell  upon  the  joy  of  the 
father  and  mother  as  they  clasped  in  their  arms 
the  ragged,  dirty,  shoeless  and  blanketless,  but 
altogether  happy,  Hope ;  that  may  all  be  safely 
left  to  tlie  imas:ination  of  the  reader. 


"  But,  father,  what  did  you  think  when  1  didn't 
come  back  ?  "  asked  Hope. 

"Tliat  you  were  lost,  dearie,"  he  replied.  "And 
when  Marshman  came  up  I  was  sure  of  it ;  and 
I  should  liave  left  him  to  have  gone  on  with  the 
rest,  and  gone  in  search  of  you  myself  had  it  not 
been  for  Squanto.  It  seems  the  good  fellow  had 
come  to  see  that  we  got  safely  in,  and  he  showed 
himself  when  you  didn't  come  back  and  said  he'd 
find  you.  Even  then  I  should  have  gone  with  him 
to  look  for  you ;  but  he  said  the  Indians  were 
already  on  the  war-path  and  it  would  need  both 
Marshman  and  myself  to  get  the  women  and 
children  safe  in.  And  so  it  proved,  for  a  dozen  of 
the  red  devils  came  up  with  us  when  we  were 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  garrison,  and  it 
they  hadn't  heard  our  guns  and  sent  out  a  party  to 
help  us  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  us.  All 
the  other  settlers  round  here  are  in,  except  poor 
Mather  and  his  family.  They  haven't  come,  and 
we  fear  the  worst." 

As  he  said  this,  Hope  turned  so  white  that  he 
stopped.  "  Poor  child,"  he  said,  "  I  mustn't  tell 
you  any  more ;  you're  quite  worn  out,  and  no 
wonder.     Put  her  to  bed,  mother." 

But  Hope,  clinging  to  her  mother's  neck,  amid 
broken  sobs,  so  deep  as  almost  to  prevent  speech, 
told  her  how  she  had  caught  sight  of  a  face,  familiar 
but  pale  with  horror,  the  face  of  poor  Mather  him- 
self, in  that  momentary  glance  when  the  old  woman 
had  snatched  her  back  from  the  open  door.  And 
then,  as  with  a  shudder,  she  attempted  to  tell  of  the 
agonizing  shrieks  she  afterwards  heard,  she  fainted. 

A  sharp  illness  followed,  and  it  was  a  rather 
pale  Hope  who.  King  Philip  having  been  at  last 
trapped  and  killed,  went  with  her  father  and 
mother  and  the  children  to  take  possession  of  the 
small  timbered  house  of  red  cedar,  built  by  the 
side  of  the  wimpling  brook,  upon  the  site  of  the 
log  house  which  had  been  burned  by  the  Indians 
early  in  the  war. 
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CRAYFISHES 


HERE'S  such  a  difference 
between  merely  reading 
about  animals  and  seeing 
them  and  observing  them 
yourself.  I  wonder  whether 
I  can  induce  any  of  my 
readers  to  obtain,  watch, 
and  examine  a  crayfish  I  *  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to 
expect.  But  if  anyone  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind 
should  care  to  do  so,  a  few  lines  and  one  shilling 
and  threepence  in  stamps,  enclosed  and  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Bolton,  62,  Balsall  Heath  Road, 
Birmingham,  will  produce,  by  return  of  post,  a 
miniature  lobster,  or  freshwater  crayfish,  all  alive, 
sprawling  his  legs,  nipping  around  with  his  pincer 
claws,  and  flapping  his  broad  tail.  Place  him  in  a 
deep  basin  of  fresh  sweet  water,  and  leave  him  to 
rest  and  recover  himself  after  his  journey.  If  you 
wish  to  keep  him  for  some  time  alive,  change  the 
water  every  day.  He  breathes,  by  means  of  the 
gills  w-e  shall  presently  examine,  the  air  dissolved 
in  the  water ;  and  fresh  pure  water  is  to  him  what 
pure  fresh  air  is  to  us.  There  can  be  nothing  more 
cruel  than  to  choke  water-breathing  organisms 
by  inches,  through  carelessness  in  not  keeping  the 
water  pure.  And  we  must  remember  that  water, 
like  air,  may  be  quite  clear  and  bright-looking,  and 
yet  be  utterly  unfit  to  breathe.  <3f  course,  if  you 
have  green  water-weeds  growing  in  a  well-lit  tank, 
these  will  serve  to  keep  the  water  sufficiently 
supplied  with  oxygen  ;  but  failing  this,  change  the 
water  often. 

You  will  notice,  as  your  crayfish  moves  about  at 
ease  in  the  basin,  that  he  walks  on  eight  pairs  of 
legs,    of  which    the    first   two    pairs    bear    small 

*  The  word  crayfish  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  ^crevisse,  and  has 
no  etymological  connection  with  fish. 
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pincers  at  the  tips,  while  the  others  end  in 
points.  There  is  nothing  like  a  flattened  foot. 
And  the  crayfish  is  so  light  under  water  that  he 
seems  barely  to  touch  the  surface  on  which  he 
walks.  In  front  of  the  legs  are  the  great  pincer 
claws  wdth  which  he  can  give  you  a  pretty  smart 
nip  if  you  give  him  a  chance.  These  are  generally 
carried,  unless  the  animal  is  disturbed,  with  their 
tips  just  resting  on  the  bottom.  Very  conspicuous 
in  front  are  the  long  feelers,  close  to  which  are  the 
smaller  feelerets.  Near  the  middle  line  in  front 
the  shell  ends  in  a  pointed  projection,  called  the 
rostrum.  This  is  worth  examining  carefully,  so 
beautifully  is  it  fashioned.  On  either  side  of  it  are 
two  pointed  flattened  plates,  which  are  movable, 
and  are  connected  with  the  feelers.  And  just  above 
them  are  the  ej'es,  which  are  carried  on  short 
movable  stalks.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
fact  that  the  crayfish  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  in 
Kentucky,  where  all  is  darker  than  darkest  night, 
are  blind.  Of  what  use  would  eyes  be  to  them  ? 
But  they  still  retain  the  stalk  upon  which  the  eyes 
are  situated  in  their  more  fortunate  relations 
outside  the  Cave. 

I  wonder  whether  you  could  find  the  crayfishes' 
ears  !  I  expect  not.  They  are  to  be  found  on  the 
lowest  and  largest  joint  of  the  feeleret,  one  on 
each  side.  In  this  joint  there  is  a  little  slit 
guarded  with  hairs,  which  leads  into  the  hollow  of 
the  ear.  Organs  of  hearing  are  sometimes  found 
in  strange  places.  Thus,  the  grasshopper  has 
them  in  his  legs  ;  and  the  brine-shrimp,  mysis, 
a  distant  relation  of  the  crayfish,  has  them  in 
his  tail. 

All  the  front  part  of  the  body,  as  far  back  as 
the  hinder  pair  of  legs,  is  encased  in  a  continuous 
piece  of  shell  armour,  which  protects  the  back  and 
sides.  It  is  this  shell-armour  which  gives  to  the 
group  of  organisms  to  which  the  crayfish  belongs 
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the  name  of  crustaceans.     The  hinder  part  of  the 
bod}',   that  which   is   popularly  called  the  tail,  is 
encased  in  a  series  of  overlapping  plates  of  shell- 
armour,  so  that  this  part  is   freely  movable,   and 
can  be  either  straightened  out  or  bent  in  under  the 
body.     But  it  cannot  be  moved  from  side   to   side. 
The  crayfish  can  tuck  his  tail  under  his  legs  when 
he    is    frightened,  but  cannot  wag  it   when  he  is 
pleased.     The  tail  ends  in  a  flattened  plate  fringed 
with   long  hairs  at  the  back,  and  on   either  side 
are  two  pairs  of  plates  also  fringed.     These  plates 
can  be  spread  out  so  as  to  form  with   the  middle 
plate  a  broad  tail-flap.       The  tail  is  carried  curved 
downwards  when  the   animal   is  at  rest.     But  if 
you  lift  him  out   of  the  water,   holding  him  with 
your  finger   and   thumb   near  the   middle  pair   of 
legs  so  that  he  may  not  reach   your   fingers   with 
his  pincers,  he  will  tuck  his   tail   under  his   body, 
and  perhaps  begin  to  flap  vigorously.     And  when 
you  restore  him  to  the  water  he  will  probably  dart 
backwards  across  the   basin  by  vigorous  flaps   of 
his  tail. 

You  will  perhaps  wonder  how  an  animal  with  a 
close  covering  of  plate-armour  can  grow.  And 
indeed  the  crayfish  is  unable  to  grow  with  his 
armour  on.  He  therefore  once  a  year,  or  more 
frequently  in  early  life,  throws  off  his  suit  of 
armour  and  makes  for  himself  a  new  one.  It 
must  be  a  dreadful  business.  I  have  never  been 
fortunate  enough  to  see  him  do  it.  But  I  came 
upon  one  once  when  he  had  just  finished.  There 
was  his  old  suit  of  armour  Ij'ing  empty  by  his 
side,  with  cracks  down  the  legs,  but  otherwise 
perfect.  He  was  helplessly  exhausted  and  I 
thought  he  would  die.  He  recovered  however. 
But  next  day  he  was  dreadfully  timid.  Like  Bob 
Acres  he  somehow  didn't  feel  so  bold  as  he  did 
before.  The  skin  was  soft.  Now  is  the  opportunity 
for  growth.  In  a  day  or  two  the  new  armour  will 
have  been  formed  and  will  be  hard  and  dense. 
And  then  he  must  give  up  all  idea  of  growing  till 
next  year.  He's  bold  enough  in  his  new  armour. 
And  I  think  he  may  be  excused  for  being  a  little 
timid  when  he  has  only  just  jumped  out  of  his 
skin. 

If  you  keep  a  crayfish  for  any  length  of  time* 
you  must  give  him  something  to  eat.  Sopped 
bread    will    probably     tempt    him,     and    he   will 

*  It  is  best  then  to  keep  crayfishes  in  a  pan  witli  only  about  half  an 
inch  of  water  in  the  bottom. 


perhaps  take  a  worm  or  a  piece  01  fresh  fish.  \ 
have  just  given  one  of  mine,  which  I  knew  must 
be  hungry,  a  piece  of  fish,  letting  it  down  gently 
into  the  water  so  that  it  touched  one  of  his  legs. 
He  took  no  notice  for  a  minute  or  two  and  then  his 
feelerets  began  flicking  up  and  down.  These 
organs  are  the  seat  of  a  sense  of  smell  or  taste,  it 
is  difficult  to  know  which  to  call  it,  which  advises 
the  crayfish  of  something  eatable  in  the  water. 
Then  he  turned  round  and  began  poking  about  with 
the  long  feelers  till  he  found  the  piece  of  fish. 
Having  found  out  its  whereabouts,  he  walked  over 
it  and  seized  it  in  the  pincers  of  the  front  pair  of 
legs. 

My  bowl-shaped  tank  has  glass  sides  and  is  so 
placed  that  I  can  watch  my  crayfish  from  below. 
Looking  up  at  him  thus  through  the  glass  I  see  him 
pulling  about  the  piece  of  fish  with  the  four  pairs 
of  small  pincers  of  the  first  two  pairs  of  legs.  In 
front  of  the  legs  I  now  see  a  strong  pair  of  foot- 
jaws  which  work  from  side  to  side  towards  the 
middle  line  and  lie  over  the  mouth.  Between 
these,  which  are  strongly  toothed,  the  food  is 
crushed ;  and  behind  them  I  see  other  pairs  of 
jaws  working  vigorously.  The  piece  of  fish  is  thus 
being  crushed  and  torn  and  tucked  into  the  mouth. 
And  ever}'  now  and  then  when  he  has  got  well 
hold  of  a  bit  with  his  strong  mandibles,  which  lie 
just  outside  the  mouth,  he  pushes  the  fish  away 
with  his  foot-jaws  and  tears  off  a  morsel.  You 
must  notice  that  these  jaws  and  foot-jaws,  which 
ycu  can  examine  more  closely  in  the  dead  crayfish, 
all  lie  outside  the  mouth.  The  crayfish  seems  to 
enjoy  his  food,  but  whether  he  has  organs  of  taste 
in  or  near  the  mouth  is  not  certainly  known. 

You  will  probably  not  be  able  to  keep  the 
crayfish  long  in  captivity  as  a  pet.  A  basin  of  water 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  dancing  rippling  stream 
in  which  he  was  wont  to  live  a  free  and  active 
life,  with  many  dangers,  indeed,  but  with  the 
priceless  gift  of  liberty.  And  as  I  wish  to  examine 
him  with  j'ou  a  little  more  fully  and  carefully  than 
we  should  find  practicable  while  he  still  lives,  we 
will  drop  him  into  boiling  water  which  will  kill 
him  quite  instantaneously  and  painlessly. 

When  we  take  him  out  of  the  water  he  is 
probably  a  good  deal  redder  than  when  he  was 
alive.  You  know  that  the  blue-black  lobster  when 
he  is  boiled  is  bright  red.  Some  people  fancy  that 
lobsters  are  always  red  ;  and  I  remember  a  picture, 
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I  think  in  the  Academy,  where  some  fisher- folk  were 
taking  from  the  lobster  pots,  dripping  from  the  sea, 
boiled  lobsters !  The  bright  red  made  a  very 
pretty  bit  of  colour  in  the  picture.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  those  who  passed  by,  catalogue  in  hand, 
recognized  this  unwarrantable  touch  of  art.  You 
would  have  detected  it  at  once,  I  am  sure  ;  and  I 
say  this  not  from  a  desire  to  flatter  you,  but  because 
I  wish  to  put  you  in  a  good  humour  with  me,  and 
get  you  to  read  on  to  the  end  of  this  paper,  even 
if  you  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  spend  fifteen 
pence  on  a  crayfish  for  yourself. 

The  crayfish  is  now  cool  enough  to  handle 
after  his  fatal  hot  bath.  Alternately  bending  and 
straightening  the  tail  we  notice  how  beautifully 
its  curved  armour-plates  overlap,  and  how  smoothly 
they  work,  one  within  the  other.  Its  lower  surface 
we  now  see  is  much  less  perfectly  protected. 
There  are  only  bars  of  hardened  shell  running 
across  the  body  and  connected  with  the  broad  plates 
above.  Between  the  bars  there  is  tough  flexible 
skin,  which  is  not  easily  pierced  with  a  needle  or 
the  point  of  a  pen-knife.  Attached  to  the  outer 
edges  of  each  bar,  except  the  last,  are  small  organs 
called  swimmerets.  You  may  have  noticed  them 
in  constant  motion  beneath  the  tail  when  the 
crayfish  was  alive.  If  the  crayfish  be  a  male  the 
first  two  pairs  are  larger  than  the  others,  and 
curiously  shaped  ;  but  if  he  be  a  female  (excuse 
my  mixed  genders)  she  will  have  the  first  of  these 
pairs  smaller  than  the  rest,  or  even  wanting 
altogether.  Behind  the  hinder  edge  of  the  hinder 
bar  are  the  side  plates  of  the  tail  flap.  They,  like 
'he  swimmerets,  are  appendages  of  the  body,  but 
they  are  large  and  flattened,  and  developed  for  the 
special  purpose  of  serving  as  a  tail  fin. 

The  legs  are  now  seen  to  be  many-jointed 
appendages.  Examine  the  joints  as  you  bend  one 
of  the  legs  to  see  how  the  various  hinges  work  in 
different  planes.  Each  is  capable  of  free  movement 
backwards  and  forwards  in  one  direction,  but,  like 
your  own  elbow-joint,  in  this  direction  only.  The 
successive  hinges  are,  however,  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  so  the  limb,  as  a  whole, 
has  tolerably  free  play.  Notice  the  large  pincers 
of  the  claw.  If,  when  the  crayfish  was  alive,  he 
succeeded  in  giving  you  a  nip,  you  will  doubtless 
wish  to  know  how  he  did  it.  I  am  not  going  to 
tell  you  ;  but  I  will  show  you  how  to  see  some 
part  of  the  mechanism  for  yourself.     Cut  off  the 


claw  at  the  end  of  the  appendage,  and  observe  the 
larger  and  the  smaller  joint.  With  a  strong  pair 
of  scissors  remove  the  shell  from  one  side  of  the 
swollen  part  of  the  larger  joint.  There  are  the 
white  muscles  which,  by  their  contraction,  moved 
the  smaller  joint  when  the  crayfish  was  alive.  If 
you  open  and  shut  this  joint  you  will  see  that  the 
muscles  are  disturbed.  And  if  you  scrape  away 
some  of  the  muscles,  you  will  find  embedded  in 
them  two  flat  plates,  which  are  connected  with  the 
small  joint.  Each  of  these  is  attached  to,  and 
pulled  by,  a  separate  muscle,  in  which  it  is 
embedded.  The  rest  I  leave  you  to  find  out  for 
yourself.  Note  how  the  small  joint  is  hinged  ;  and 
observe  the  effects  of  pulling  first  on  one  of  the 
flat  plates  and  then  on  the  other.  If  you  doubt 
whether  the  white  muscles  you  have  seen  are 
large  enough  to  close  the  pincer-jaws  with  much 
force,  put  your  little  finger  in  between  the  nippers 
of  a  living  crayfish.  This  will  probably  satisfy 
you.     But  don't  blame  me  if  it  hurts. 

I  want  you  next  to  look  at  the  carapace,  as  the 
shelly  armour,  in  front  of  what  we  have  termed 
the  tail,  is  called.  Looking  at  the  back  of  the 
crayfish,  we  see  that  it  is  a  continuous  unjointed 
sheet.  But  it  is  divided  by  a  well-marked  curved 
groove  into  a  front  part  and  a  hinder  part.  And 
the  hinder  part  is  divided  by  shallower  grooves 
into  a  narrow  middle  portion  and  a  broader 
portion  bending  round  on  either  side.  Turning 
the  crayfish  over,  we  find  that  these  side  pieces 
end  off  just  above  where  the  legs  join  the  body. 
We  can  lift  up  the  edge  (which  is  fringed  with 
hairs)  and  see  a  little  way  under  it.  But  we  must 
now  examine  more  openly  what  lies  beneath  it. 
By  inserting  our  scissors  under  the  edge  at  the 
front  end  of  the  well-marked  groove,  which  we 
have  noticed  on  the  carapace,  and  cutting  along 
the  groove  till  we  meet  the  shallower  groove,  and 
then  following  this  to  the  hinder  edge  of  the 
carapace,  we  shall  remove  a  large  flap.  We  shall 
not  have  cut  into  the  inside  of  the  body,  but  only 
into  a  side  chamber  which  contains  the  gills.  We 
notice  that  those  which  we  see  are  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  legs,  and  when  we  move  the  legs  we 
disturb  the  gill  attached  to  it.  There  are  other 
gills  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  respiratory 
chamber.  You  should  look  at  them  under  water, 
and  you  will  then  see  that  they  are  like  delicate 
curved  plumes.     All  the  blood  of  the   body  must 
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pass  through  these  gill-plumes  ou  its  way  to  the 
heart.  And  over  them  a  continuous  current  of 
fresh  water  is  drawn  through  the  respiratory 
chamber  by  a  long  flattened  plate  near  its  front 
end,  which  acts  as  a  sort  of  screw-paddle.  By 
attentively  watching  a  living  crayfish,  you  may 
see  little  specks  of  sediment  in  the  water  shot  out 
on  either  side  of  the  mouth.  And  as  the  water 
passes  over  the  gills,  it  gives  up  the  oxygen 
dissolved  in  it  to  the  blood  within  the  plumes. 

You  will  now  be  able  to  see  the  position  of  the 
mouth  without  much  difficulty,  and  can,  if  you 
will,  examine  the  external  jaws  and  foot-jaws. 
There  are  three  pairs  of  foot-jaws,  two  pairs  of 
delicate  leaf-like  appendages  called  maxillae,  and 
just  outside  the  mouth  a  pair  of  great  strong 
crushing  mandibles — a  very  ample  set  of  jaws. 

To  get  at  the  inside  of  the  crayfish  you  must 

now 1    beg  your   pardon?     Oh  yes,   quite   so. 

The  shade  of  the  editor  at  my  elbow  suggests  there 
might  be  some  indelicacy  in  my  talking  to  young 
ladies  about  insides.     So  I  will  say  nothing  of  the 

heart,  nor  the  st — the  part  into  which  the 

food  of  the  crayfish  passes — a  part  which  has  a 
crushing- mill  for  further  mastication  of  the  food, 
and  a  patent  strainer,  nor  the  chain  of  nerves  which 
run  along  the  under  side  of  the  body.  I  will 
instead  say  something  of  the  baby  crayfish,  because 
English  girls  (Heaven  bless  them  (or  it,  and  grant 
that  neither  Greek  accidence,  conic  sections,  science, 
nor  philosophy,  choke  or  dull  this  pure  and  womanly 
trait!) — English  girls,  I  say,  are  always  fond  of 
the  young  and  tender  whether  of  man  or  beast. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  can  call  the  baby  crayfish 
absolutely  pretty.  In  the  case  of  human  babies 
(which  I  confess  to  my  male  eye  are  all  more  or 
less  alike)  they  seem  to  fall  into  three  classes 
distinguishable  by  men  indirectly  through  the 
exclamations  the  ladies  make  over  them.  The 
first  class  'oh  what  a  love^ — presumably  pretty. 
The  second  '  what  a  fine  baby ' ;  size  being  here 
the  main  feature.  The  third  class  .'  so  ve>y 
interesting.'  Now  the  baby  crayfish,  I'm  afraid, 
falls  into  the  third  class.  It  is  scarcely  a  love ;  it 
certainly  is  not  large,  being  only  one-third  of 
an  inch  long.  But  it  is  interesting,  at  least  to  a 
zoologist. 


The  eggs  arc  laid  in  the  autumn  and  attacihed 
by  a  viscid  gluey  substance  to  the  swimmerets  of 
the  mother.  Not  till  the  spring  are  the  baby 
crayfish  hatched.  They  are  curious  round-backed 
little  fellows,  which  resemble  the  adult  in 
general  appearance,  but  are  somewhat  differently 
proportioned.  The  tail,  too,  differs  in  having  a 
simple  flap  at  the  end,  the  broad  lateral  appendages 
not  having  been  yet  set  free  from  a  wrappage  of 
the  outside  skin.  The  tips  of  the  claws  are 
curiously  hooked ;  and  no  sooner  is  the  little  fellow 
hatched  than  he  buries  the  hooked  points  in  the 
gluey  substance  by  which  the  egg-shell  still  remains 
attached  to  the  swimmeret.  When  once  he  has 
thus  got  a  firm  grip  it  is  very  difficult  to  shake 
him  off.  The  reason  for  the  development  of  this 
curious  habit  is  to  prevent  the  helpless  3'oungster 
being  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  current  and 
thus  perhaps  out  to  sea  to  perish  in  the  salt 
water. 

To  the  zoologist  one  interesting  point  about  the 
baby  crayfish  is  that  it  is  hatched  in  such  a  highly 
developed  condition.  In  many  of  the  marine  allies 
of  the  crayfish  the  young  are  set  free  to  lead  an 
independent  existence  when  they  are  exceedingly 
minute,  and  when  they  are  so  different  in  appearance 
that  no  one  but  a  naturalist  would  dream  that  they 
were  baby  crustaceans.  They,  in  fact,  undergo  a 
metamorphosis  analogous  to  and  not  less  wonderful 
than  that  which  an  insect  passes  through  in  its 
life-stages,  from  the  egg  through  the  caterpillar 
and  chrysalis  to  the  perfect  butterfly,  moth,  or 
beetle.  But  if  in  the  case  of  the  crayfish  the 
young  were  hatched  in  their  minute  free-swimming 
independent  condition  they  would  be  swept  down 
stream  by  the  flow  of  the  current.  They  would 
thus  come  to  maturity,  live  and  die  some  miles 
further  down  stream  than  their  parents.  Their 
offspring  would  in  turn  be  swept  yet  further 
seawards  ;  and  the  constant  continuance  of  this 
process  through  a  series  of  generations  must  have 
resulted  in  the  whole  race  of  crayfishes  being 
carried  out  to  sea  and  perishing.  This  fate  has 
been  avoided  by  the  crayfish  through  the  late 
hatching  of  the  young  and  the  habit  they  have, 
even  when  hatched,  of  clinging  to  the  swimmerets 
of  the  mother. 
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"  Allez-vous-en  dans  le  midi,  et  voits  verrez. 
tout  et  fait  toid  plus  grand  que  nature." 


III. 


VIEXNE ON    THE    RHONE    STEAMER VALENCE 

THE    RAPIDE. 

T^TE  notice  a  considerable  difference  between 
•  ^  the  people  here  and  those  of  Northern 
France.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  particularly 
polite,  and  then  they  gesticulate  very  violently, 
they  go  about  things  in  a  very  leisurely  manner, 
and  a  person  in  a  hurry  we  have  not  yet  come 
across.  It  was  very  different  in  Lyons.  The 
custom  of  the  siesta  rules  here,  and  every  one  who 


Vous  verrez  cc  diable  de  pays  ou  le  soleil  transfigure 

Alphonse  Daudet. 

can  afford  to  takes  a  siesta  from  one  to  three. 
The  whole  town  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  perpetually 
taking  a  siesta.  Even  the  dogs  don't  bark  at  one,, 
tliough  the  dogucs  and  bouledogues  are  verj'- 
numerous.  We  had  a  curious  dish  to-day,  a 
national  one  ;  it  was — -well,  peculiar :  potatoes  with 
cream  and  bread  crumbs,  baked.  One  of  the 
customs  here  is  that  you  may  drink  just  as  much 
wine  at  a  meal  as  you  please  to  call  for,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  lose  one's  head,  for  the  wine, 
though  good,  is  not  strong  ;  still,  people  do  get 
drunk,  even  in  Vienne,  and  I  saw  a  labourer  going 
quietlj'  to  the  violon  in  charge  of  a  small  policeman 
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of    ferocious    aspect.      We    have    lost    Monsieur 
Charles.       Marius,    who    does    the    washing    and 
makes  the  beds  here,  and  who  sleeps  on  a  truckle 
bed  in  the  bureau  at  night,  is  a  sort  of  Briarius 
— there's  nothing  he  can't  turn  his  hand  to.  He's  as 
thin   as  a  rat  and  as  active  as  a  monkey,  although 
he  is  sixty  if  he's  a  day.     His  weak  point  is  liis 
information  as  to  the  sights  of  Vienne  ;  everything 
with  him  is  a  Roman  antiquity  ;  he  firmly  believes 
what  he  tells  you,  but  his  information  is  doubtful. 
But  for  all  that  I  prefer  Marius  to  Monsieur  Charles, 
though   he  does  wear  a  short  jacket  and  a  white 
apron   with  a  bib  on   state  occasions,  and  a  blue 
apron    when    he    is    acting   as    Gibeonite ;    but    I 
should   dearly  like  to   send   Monsieur   Charles  to 
this  place — how  he  would  suffer  !     Everybody  in 
Vienne  seems  to  know  the  other  twenty-six  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  one  other  people.     It  must 
be  a  paradise  for  hatters,  for  the  brims  must  get 
worn  out  very  rapidly  from  fhe  constant  salutes  ; 
and  a  Frenchman  does  not  merely  "raise"  his  hat, 
he  takes  it  off,  and  stands   bareheaded  while    he 
talks  to  you.     For  a  French  town — -for  a  French 
(oivii,  I  say — Vienne  is  particularly  clean  ;  there  are 
numerous  conduits  ready  to  hand  for  the  thirsty 
soul — they  all  leak,  and  so  the  gutters  get  washed  ; 
then  as  to  the  smells — well,  garlic  predominates, 
and  there  is  nothing  particularly  insanitary  about 
the  smell  of  garlic.     The  streets  are  either  very 


narrow,  when  they  are  cool  and  dark ;  or  very 
wide,  with  a  double  row  of  trees,  forming  a 
welcome  shade.  As  for  the  sun,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  hot,  but  it  is  not  hot  enough 
to  be  dangerous. 

There  are  eccentric  bits  of  ancient  houses 
continually  cropping  up,  and  though  we  are  both 
old  travellers,  it  is  very  difficult  to  feel  b/asc  where 
there  is  so  much  to  see  that  is  worth  seeing.  But 
our  joy  is  tempered  with  anxiety  ;  suppose  anything 
happens  to  the  photographs,  suppose  Newman  is 
lugged  off  to  durance  vile  for  sketching  within  three 
miles  of  a  fortification  !  The  permit  which  is  to 
smooth  our  path  has  not  yet  been  sent ;  we  have 
"  bothered"  H.M.'s  Legation  in  Paris  again  about 
it — we  live  in  hope.  Suppose — fearful  thought — 
that  our  plates  are  confiscated  !  We  have  two 
cameras :  one  for  big  views,  one  for  snap  shots. 
Suppose  anything  happens  to  them  !  The  photo- 
graphs can't  well  break,  for  they  are  taken  on  the 
new  flexible  celluloid  films,  which  also,  happily, 
weigh  next  to  nothing.  We  can't  aftord  yet  to 
sing,  like  the  vacuus  viator  in  the  presence  of  the 
robber.  Well,  we  must  trust  in  the  little  cherub 
that  keeps  a  watch  over  poor  Jack.  Then  again, 
those  photographs  taken  out  of  the  window  of  the 
express  train — will  they  be  a  failure  ?  The  artist 
doesn't  seem  to  care.  He  has  stuck  up  "La  Venus 
aux  pieds  crottes  ;  "  he  thinks  a  lot  of  that  and  his. 
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sketches.  "  Photographs  are  not  pencil,"  I  say. 
"  No,  they're  better,  they're  the  real  thing."  "But 
they're  not  so  artistic  as  this"  he  replies,  with  a 
fond  look  at  his  Venus.  He  has  developed  a  few  of 
his  plates  at  a  neighbouring  photographer's  ;  they 
are  a  success  !  "  We  will  have  some  superior  wine 
to-night,  but  no  more  St.  Pera5^"  "  No,  no  more  St. 
Peray,"  echoes  Newman  ;  "  it's  worse  than  sherry." 

We  find  that  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  tour  in 
the  South  of  France,  when  off  the  beaten  track,  are 
not  heavy.  Our  principal  item  to-day  has  been 
peaches,  but  even  peaches  will  pall  if  one  eats  too 
many.  Though  we  have  only  given  a  couple  of 
days  to  Vienna,  there  is  a  week's  pleasure  to  be  got 
out  of  this  charming  old-world  place.  As  for 
the  mosquitos,  they  as  yet  have  not  put  in  an 
appearance.  But  then,  as  Marius  says,  "In  Avignon 
they  are  as  large  as  cockchafers."     Bother  Marius  ! 

It  is  particularly  enjoyable  to  sit  in  the 
open  air  late  in  the  evening  on  the  curious  terrace 
of  the  principal  cafe  here.  The  place  has  been 
evidentl}'  once  the  residence  of  a  great  personage  ; 
there  are  rails,  a  perron,  a  broad  flight  of  stone 
steps,  then  thicklj'  foliaged  trees  and  several 
pavilions.  Here  one  sits  upon  the  old  terrace, 
and  looks  down  on  the  street,  the  double  row  of 
trees  in  the  centre  of  which  shade  one  of  the 
principal  promenades  of  the  town.  Everybody  is 
walking,  the  fashionable,  the  unfashionable,  the 
working  man  and  his  wife  and  children,  and  the 
mill  hands,  factory  girls,  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison ;  yet  everybody  is  quiet  and  well 
conducted,  though  it  is  10.30  in  the  old  French 
provincial  town.  At  eleven  the  streets  are  well 
nigh  deserted,  the  ubiquitous  gendarme  even  is 
invisible,  and  that  wonderful  creature  with  the 
sword,  the  revolver,  the  great  cocked  hat,  the  blue 
uniform,  and  the  white  epaulettes  is,  I  fancy, 
comfortably  in  bed  long  ago.  The  Vienne  people 
have  gone  to  their  homes  in  the  ancient  streets,  the 
Rue  de  la  Juiverie,  des  Serruriers,  des  Orfevres, 
des  Archers  and  de  I'Archeveque.  Only  an  hour's 
rain  in  the  da}',  the  rest  glorious  sunshine;  a 
week  ago  we  were  in  London  with  overcoats.  We 
have  left  these  in  Lyons  as  useless  now.  Will  it 
be  fine  to-morrow  ?  Of  course  it  will — are  we  not 
in  the  Sunny  South  ? 

It  is  fine,  and  here  we  are  upon  the  landing- 
stage.  The  steamer  is  not  yet  in  sight,  and  we 
are    waiting   to    commence    our  voyage  upon  the 


Rhone.  We  have  seen  a  boat,  our  first  boat ; 
it  is  paddled  by  the  last  of  the  AUobrogi.  (How  we 
hated  the  AUobrogi  when  we  were  "in"  Caesar!) 
It  is  of  the  most  primitive  character,  a  few 
unpainted  planks,  and  the  man  uses  paddles.  Then 
a  huge  raft  of  poles  glides  by.  It  is  two  hundred 
feet  long,  and  has  a  couple  of  seventy-foot  poles  at 
either  end  to  steer  the  great  craft.  It  is  manned  by 
three  men,  and  they  seem  to  have  their  work  fully 
cut  out  to  keep  the  raft  straight  with  the  swiftl}' 
running  stream.  We  take  a  view  while  waiting — 
it  is  the  one  heading  this  article.  The  mansion 
on  the  right  bank  is  the  Chateau  Chinois  ;  it  has 
no  history,  but  is  sufficiently  picturesque. 

A  whistle  is  heard  in  the  distance,  the  steamer 
appears  from  out  the  bend,  and  some  one  blows 
a  horn ;  then  the  little  boys  shout,  and  with  a 
succession  of  whistles  and  screeches,  the  steamer 
draws  up  to  the  wharf.  It  happens  to  be  fair-day 
in  Vienne,  and  a  great  many  passengers  get  out. 
We  go  aboard,  and  naturally  get  abaft  the  funnel ; 
but  cargo  is  stowed  up  as  high  as  the  awning,  and 
there  isn't  a  seat ;  every  one  is  occupied.  Then 
we  find  out  that  the  first  class  is  forward.  A 
capital  view,  much  awning,  no  crowding,  and  the 
cool  breeze  from  the  water  is  perfectly  delicious.  We 
go  below  and  have  our  roll  and  cafe  au  lait,  which 
is  well  and  cheaply  served  in  a  comfortable  cabin  ; 
and  then  we  come  on  deck  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
finest  scenery  it  is  possible  to  behold.  There  are 
the  vine-clad  hills,  with  here  and  there  uncultivated 
patches  of  mulberry  groves  or  crops  of  cereals. 
The  entire  distance  of  the  trip  from  Vienne  to 
Valence  we  see  but  two  other  small  steamers,  and 
one  of  those  long  cargo-boats,  such  as  one  sees  on 
the  Volga,  with  the  boiler  and  engines  on  deck. 
There  are  two  fishermen  who  use  a  huge  seine 
net  fastened  to  a  long  lever  of  wood  ;  we  see  on  the 
water  nothing  more  than  this.  But  the  scenery — 
well,  my  artistic  friend  declares  that  it  is  equal  in 
many  places  to  the  Rhine,  which  it  very  much 
resembles.  As  for  ruined  castles,  here  they  are  in 
plenty,  many  of  them  having  a  history,  and  not  a 
mere  legend,  a  fabricated  myth,  attached  to  them. 
Or,  if  you  prefer  the  fabricated  legend,  well,  here 
it  is  :  here  is  Pilate's  castle  where,  according  to  the 
legend,  he  ended  his  days  by  casting  himself  from 
the  precipice  on  which  the  place  stands — whether 
it  was  before  or  after  he  killed  himself  higher  up 
the  river  at  Vienne,  at  the  Tour  de  Mauconseil,  is 
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doubtful.  Here  you  have  a  view  of  the  place,  and 
you  can  choose  for  yourself  or  settle  the  matter  in 
any  way  you  please.  IVe  didn't  quarrel  over  it. 
We  sit  and  gaze  in  delight,  drinking  the  cool  breeze, 
enjoying  the  moving  panorama  ;  and  as  each  fresh 
turn  of  the  river  reveals  fresh  treasures,  we  feel 
like  children  who  are  anxious  to  applaud.  Ever 
and  anon  my  collaborator  snaps  a  view,  and  a 
picture  is  recorded.  It  is  indeed  a  vision  glorious 
that  passes  before  our  eyes. 

We  have  a  fellow-passenger,  a  bride,  a  pretty 
little  bride,  full  of  little  airs  and  graces,  and 
tender  endearments  of  the  young  husband  she 
loves  so  well.  Poor  3'oung  things  !  evidently  they 
haven't  found  each  other  out  j^et.  It's  certainly 
the  honeymoon  with  this  young  couple  ;  one  can 
see  this  by  the  terribh'  faithful  photograph  which 
was  secretly  taken.  Beware,  young  couples  on 
your  honeymoon,  the  fiend  Newman  may  be  on 
the  watch  for  you  ;  no  one  is  safe  from  Newman. 
As  we  ran  into  St.  Valier  there  \va.s  an  old 
woman,  a  French  Mother  Hubbard,  washing 
clothes ;  she  looks  up,  and  all  is  over.  Poor  old 
woman  !  she  didn't  dream  that  she  would  grace 
the  pages  of  Atalanta  in  all  the  glories  of  her 
pristine  ug — but  politeness  forbids  the  use  of  the 
most  appropriate  word  for  expressing  the  particular 
style  of  her — well — beauty.  She  was  an  obstinate 
old  woman,  she  wisely  refused  to  develop. 

My  collaborator  does  not  confine  himself  to 
photography — he  has  sketched  the  little  bride  once 
more,  and  her  portrait  will  appear  in  the  next  paper. 
He  calls  this  work  of  art  "■Fragile."  It's  a  good 
likeness  of  the  little  French  bride,  who,  like  the 
midshipmen  and  the  young  bears,  has  all  her 
troubles  to  come. 

Poor  little  bride  !  she  doesn't  make  any  secret 
of  her  happiness  ;  she  is  enjoying  herself  to  the 
uttermost.  Wise  little  bride !  Carpe  diem,  be 
happy  while  you  can,  we  all  envy  you ;  but  no  one 
grudges  you  your  happiness ;  may  it  not  be  too 
short-lived. 

But  we  have  talked  about  the  bride  quite  long 
enough,  and  this  is  not  a  sentimental  journey. 

As  for  Condrieu,  we  couldn't  make  much  out  of 
it.  We  did  our  duty  ;  we  enable  you  to  see  all  we 
saw,  and  we  throw  in  the  lady  in  the  large  hat  and 
the  boys  upon  the  wall  as  local  colour. 

Before  one  reaches  Tournon  the  river  narrows, 
and  the  mouth  of  the    little    river   Doux   is   seen 


with  its  wire  bridge.  And  here  we  reach  a 
very  celebrated  vineyard,  that  of  the  Ermitage  ;  it 
is  a  high  sunburnt-looking  hill  containing  three 
hundred  acres,  according  to  Murray,  eight  hundred 
hectares  is  accorded  to  it  by  a  local  gentleman, 
who  evidently  knows  all  about  the  vine  and 
vine-culture.  "  You  see  that  bright  green  patch," 
he  says,  "  that  has  been  renouvelle ;  the  phyloxera 
made  short  work  of  the  vines,  and  so  it  had  to 
be  done.  All  the  new  vines  are  grafted  on 
American  stocks  ;  these  are  excessively  hardy.  The 
phyloxera  may  damage  the  plant,  it  can't  kill  it, 
so  the  vines  are  now  perfectly  safe  ;  the  crop  may 
be  injured,  but  the  vines  themselves  are  quite 
safe.  The  sun.  Monsieur,  shines  on  those  vines 
of  L'Ermitage  all  day  long  ;  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  wines  are  good  ?  "  The  entire  hill  is 
covered  with  vines  ;  there  are  a  few  trees  which 
are  probably  retained  as  a  shelter  for  the  vine- 
dressers. The  ruin  on  the  top  of  the  hill  is  the 
ancient  Hermitage,  from  which  the  vineyard  takes 
its  name.  Whether  it  ever  was  a  hermitage  is 
quite  another  matter. 

The  white  wine  produced  at  the  Hermitage  is 
made  from  the  grape  of  the  Shiraz  vine.  Whether 
it  was  brought  here  by  Chardin  or  Tavernier  I 
cannot  tell  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  I  know  all  about 
Shiraz,  Shiraz  wine  and  such  Persicos  adparatus, 
for  I  happen  to  have  lived  in  Shiraz  for  years, 
and  I  have  made  mighty  brews  of  Shiraz  wine 
years  ago.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Shiraz  grape 
produces  a  wine  that  will  keep  indefinitely. 

All  other  vineyards  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
merely  manured  with  the  leaves  of  the  box  tree, 
but  the  Hermitage  vineyard  is  carefully  fertilized 
in  the  usual  manner  adopted  for  a  flower-garden. 
The  summit  of  the  vineyard  is  said  to  be  too 
exposed  to  produce  the  best  wines,  while  there  is 
too  much  water  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  ;  the  central 
belt  produces  the  finest  cru.  This  is  easily 
explained  :  the  grapes  at  the  bottom  have  too  much 
natural  water,  those  at  the  top  do  not  attain  their 
fullest  development. 

Then  we  come  to  Tain  on  the  left  bank,  and 
Tournon  on  the  right.  Tain  is  merely  a  hamlet, 
but  Tournon  is  a  fine  old  town.  Two  bridges,  one  a 
rather  fine  suspension  bridge,  run  from  Tournon 
to  Tain.  It  is  a  town  of  6,000  inhabitants,  though, 
to  look  at  it,  it  seems  a  much  larger  place.  There 
is    a  precipitous  rocky  hill    in   the   centre  of  the 
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town,  on  which  is  a  fine  castle,  once  the  property 

of  the  Counts  of  Tournon  and  Dukes  of  Toubise, 

which   dominates  the 

town;  it  is  now  utilized 

as  a  barrack.     By  the 

river    side  is  a  huge 

oblong  building,  once 

a  Jesuit   college,  and 

previously    a    school, 

founded   in    1542   by 

Cardinal  de  Sournon, 

the  favourite  of  Francis 

the  First.    It  is  now  a 

military  school. 

We  show  a  view  of 
the  little  town  of  Roche 
de  Glun,  with  its  two 
picturesque      towers, 
and  long   before    one 
gets    to  Valence   one 
sees  the  hill  which  is 
on  the  right  bank,  and 
which  is  surmounted 
by  the  Castle  of  Crus- 
sol.    The  great  yellow 
hill  guards  the  valley 
of  St.  Peray,  and  was 
the   key    of  Valence. 
The  place  was  called, 
from    the    two    lofty 
gables  of  the  castle,   which  formed  a  conspicuous 
landmark,    Les    Conies    de    Criissol.       The    castle 
formed  at  one 
time    part    of 
the    territory 
of   the    Dues 
d'Uzes,      and 
the    ruins    of 
the  village  of 
Crussol      are 
seen      with 
their  protect- 
ing walls ;  but 
village       and 
castle  are  but 
a       dwelling- 
place  for  owls, 
and  one  of  the 
"  Horns       of 
Crussol "   has 
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been   undermined  by    nineteenth-century    quarry- 
men,  and  has  disappeared  for  ever.     We  land  at 

Valence.     We    drove 
,        out  and  saw  the  Castle 
of  Crussol,  but  the  hot 
drive    from    Valence 
was    lost  time.       My 
collaborator      utilized 
the    drive,    however, 
to  get  a  good  view  of 
the    town  of  Valence 
and  the  distant  Alps, 
just    before  Valence, 
the      Isere      empties 
itself  into  the  Rhone. 
We   looked    carefully 
up    the    valley,    and, 
though  it  was  a  very 
bright  day,  we  could 
see    nothing  of  Mont 
Blanc.      The     guide- 
books declare    it   can 
often  be  seen.      The 
captain  of  Gladiateur 
No.  2  laughed  at  the 
idea  ;     he     ought     to 
know.     All    the    pas- 
senger   steamers   are 
Gladiateur       number 
so-and-so  ;  this  name 
is  probably  given  them  because  they  are  engaged 
in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  the  Rhone. 

As  f o  r 
Valence,  it  is 
a  pretentious 
place — a  very 
pretentious 
place;  it  is  the 
capital  of  the 
department  of 
the  Rhone, 
and  has  over 
20,000  inhabi- 
tants. One 
gets  the  onnii- 
bus  at  the 
quay,  which 
takes  us  to 
the  Hotel  des 
Postes,        a 
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comfortable  and  quiet  house,  but~dear,  and  after 
breakfast  we  turned  out  to  see  the  sights.  The 
Boulevard  Bancel,  the  principal  street  of  Valence, 
is  certainly  handsome  ;  the  shops  are  the  best  we 
have  seen  since  leaving  Lyons,  and  the  cafes  are 
quite  Parisian  in  their  magnificence  ;  and  in  front 
of  the  cafe's  and  the  hotels  are  huge  tubs  holding 
shrubs  of  various  kinds,  all  now  a  blaze  of  bloom. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  Boulevard  Bancel  there  is 
a  modern  fountain,  which  Newman  got  a  photo  'of. 


sunlight,  you  find  the  sun  a — well,  one  must  use 
the  expressive  vulgarism — a  "scorcher." 

It  was  this  town  of  Valence,  which  was  the 
capital  of  Valentinois,  that  gave  name  to  the  title 
borne  by  Caesar  Borgia  (Due  de  Valentinois). 
Louis  XII  gave  the  rank  of  Duchess  de  Valentinois 
to  the  celebrated  Diane  de  Poictiers,  the  title  is 
now  borne  by  the  Prince  of  Monaco.  Near  the 
river  is  the  Place  aux  Clercs,  which  is  ornamented 
by    a  rather  fine   bronze  statue  to  the   Protestant 
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We  didn't  agree  on  the  matter  of  this  fountain.  "It 
wasn't  ancient."  Well,  perhaps  it  wasn't,  but  it 
stood  out  vigorously  against  the  blue  blue  sky,  in 
the  strong  sun.  But  they  are  ready  for  any  amount 
of  sun  here.  There  is  a  sort  of  awning  of  Venetians 
in  front  of  each  shop,  and  a  heavy  curtain  of  gaily 
striped  canvas,  two  yards  long,  depends  from  the 
awning.  So  the  streets,  though  it  is  two  o'clock 
and  the  sun  high  in  heaven,  are  still  fairly  cool 
and  shaded.      When  you  do  venture  into  the  strong 


General  Championnet,  who  was  one  of  the  worthies 
of  Valence.  Looked  at  from  the  rear,  the  statue  is 
sufficiently  comic,  the  bomb  at  the  General's  feet 
bearing  an  absurd  resemblance  to  a  football,  which 
he,  the  General,  seems  in  the  act  of  "kicking  off." 
The  subject  of  the  statue  is  buried  in  the  adjacent 
Protestant  "  temple "  of  St.  Ruffs.  Close  to  the 
statue,  in  the  Grande  Rue,  is  a  most  extraordinary 
building,  the  Maison  des  Tetes.  Newman  got  the 
photograph  with  some  difficulty,  for  the  street  is 
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narrow  and  the  house  is  high,  by  going  into  the 
Uttle  square  at  the  end  of  the  street,  and  so  getting 
his  picture.      As  to  the  origin  of  the  Maison  dcs 


lodgings,  but  the  present  No.  48  is  a  very  modern 
Hnendraper's  shop,  and  there  was  nothing  to  see 
or  describe.  It  was  a  very  different  matter  with 
the  house  of  Madame  Dupre  Latour,  in  the 
Rue  Peyrollerie,  where  we  went  to  inspect 
a  staircase  of  the  Renaissance.  We  saw  the 
staircase,  which  had  evidently  been  carefully 
restored,  and  was  a  geometrical  spiral  stair- 
case of  exquisitely  fitted  stone,  with  easy  and 
numerous  steps.  But  leading  to  this  staircase, 
in  a  little  dark  courtyard,  was  a  stone  doorway ; 
such  a  doorway  !  it  compelled  admiration  and 
astonishment.  There  was  the  Judgment  of 
Paris  on  one  side,  in  tiny  figures  a  foot  high, 
and  undercut  to  an  extent  difficult  to  believe  ; 
as  to  the  other  compartment,  its  fellow,  there 
was  a  recumbent  figure  and  two  satyrs,  which 
we  could  not  make  out.  It  was  hot,  and 
whenever  we  came  from  beneath  the  protecting 
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Tetes,  nothing  is  definitely  known  about 
it.  The  whole  front  of  the  house,  looked 
at  from  a  little  distance,  produces  the 
eftect  on  the  beholder  of  a  wonderful 
carving  in  old  ivory,  for  the  stone  used 
is  a  pale  yellow-ochre  colour.  The  distant 
effect  is  better  than  the  nearer  view. 
Time  has  played  sad  havoc  with  the 
Maison  des  Tetes,  and  no  wonder,  for  the 
stone  is  very  soft,  so  friable  as  to  crumble 
away  under  one's  finger-nail — there  are 
rows  of  heads  broken  and  unbroken, 
statues  and  tiny  statuettes,  while  the  foui' 
colossal  heads  at  the  top  represent  the 
four  seasons,  and  are  in  a  better  state  ot 
preservation  than  the  rest  of  the  elaborate 
carvings,  and  are,  perhaps,  preserved  b}- 
a  sort  of  varnish  of  smoke ;  anyhow, 
these  four  heads  at  the  top  are  com- 
paratively black.  The  doorway  is  elegant, 
but  it  has  suffered  terribly  from  weather  and 
bad  usage.  At  No.  48,  Grande  Rue,  Napoleon  tha 
Great,  when  a  sub-lieutenant  of  artilleiy,  had  his 
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awnings  of  the  shops,  which  w6  had  to  do  to  get 
the  best  points  of  view  for  our  illustrations,  in  the- 
interests  of  the   readers   of  Atalanta,   it  was   like 
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stepping  into  the  focus  of  a  burning-glass.  But  the 
tourist,  who  is  not  compelled  to  illustrate  his  tour, 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  ;  he  can  sit  in  a 
cafe  or  an  ice-shop,  of  which  there  are  many  here, 
and  enjoy  his  dolce  far  niente;  and,  when  the  sun 
is  down,  he  can  do  the  lions. 

For  the  Cathedral  of  St.  ApoUinaire,  one  of  the 
historical  monuments  of  France,  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Murray,  for  the  simple  reason  that  archeology 
was  not  taught  me  at  school,  and  I  don't  want  to 
learn  it,  though,  if  I  had  known  I  was  going  to  do 
this  trip,  I  would  have  got  up  something  about  it. 


"is  well  designed  and  executed."  "The  building  is 
far  lighter  in  its  style  than  our  English-Norman ; 
it  is  small  and  plain,  yet  interesting  to  the  architect 

for  its  age  and  constructive  peculiarities  " and 

so  on,  and  so  on.  Anyhow,  there  is  the  church, 
and  if  you  really  require  a  technical  description 
it  can  be  got  by  you  in  Murray  of  the  red 
coat.     Bless  you,  dear  Mr.  Murray,   what  should 


we   do   without    you 


?     There    is    an    interesting 


memorial  bust  to  Pius  VI.,  who  died  here  in  1789, 
a  prisoner  of  the  French  Dircdoire ;  the  body 
was  subsequently  removed  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 


FOtJNTAIX,  VALENCE. 


I'm  not  proud  of  my  own  ignorance,  not  a  bit  of  it. 
My  friend  Newman  is  full  of  archeology,  he's 
bursting  with  it,  but  he  will  only  occasionally,  and 
when  in  a  ver}'^  good  humour,  impart  his  knowledge. 
When  I  ask  for  information  his  reply  is  usually, 
"  Don't  bother."  I  don't  dare  to  ask  him  about 
St.  ApoUinaire,  for  Newman  is  standing  in  the 
strong  sun  playing  on  his  camera ;  he  is  at  such 
times  dangerous.  "  This  church  is  a  Romanesque 
building  of  the  12th  century  with  a  brand  new 
tower   (1862),   by  M.    Pallu,"  which  Murray  says 


On  the  north  side  ot  the  church  in  a  quiet  little 
courtyard  stands  the  Pendentif,  a  curious  building 
of  quasi-classical  achitecture ;  it  is  a  bit  of  i6th 
century  work,  and  a  tomb  of  the  Mistral  family — it 
bears  their  arms  still.  It  is  sedulously  cared  for, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  light  railing  of  ironwork. 
This  Pendentif  is  regarded  as  a  type  in  architecture, 
and  was  the  first  building  of  its  kind  erected  ; 
the  quaint  remains  of  carvings  of  fanciful  birds 
may  be  traced  on  the  side  of  the  tomb.  The  poor 
old  woman  with  the  stick  and  little  pitcher  posed 
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unconsciously  for  Mr.  Newman,  and  gave  the 
necessary  figure  for  our  illustration  of  Le  Pendentif. 

The  lunch  we  got  at  Valence  was  dear  and  bad ; 
hotel-keepers  are  a  short-sighted  generation!  If  we 
had  had  a  fair  lunch  we  should  have  stopped  the 
night :  as  it  was,  we  did  not  unpack ;  we  lunched, 
and  then  we  fled,  the  rapide  to  Orange  proving  an 
irresistible  attraction.  Of  course  we  should  have 
gone  on  by  river  if  we  could  have  managed  it,  but 
there  is  no  passenger  boat  for  three  days  ;  so  we 
take  the  hot  and  stufty  rapide,  instead  of  the  cool 
steamer,  with  the  delicious  breezes  of  the  river 
and  the  good  but  cheap  restaurant  to  be  found  on 
board.  On  the  steamer  there  is  character,  there  is 
life,  there  is  enjoyment,  and  a  never-ending,  ever- 
changing  panorama,  which  one  has  time  to  note,  to 
admire,  even  to  photograph.  But  on  the  railway 
one  sees  something  interesting — whizz,  it  is  gone. 

Off  we  go  at  last,  only  ten  minutes  late,  for  this 
is  the  Marseilles  express,  and  the  hurrying, 
whistling,  blowing  of  horns,  and  taking  oft'  of  hats, 
is  something  tremendous.  There  is  the  eternal 
gendarme,  cocked  hat,  revolver,  sabre,  and 
epaulettes  :  he  seems  to  stand  at  attention  in  front 


of  all  the  trains  as  the  symbol  of  the  law. 
Nobody  ever  speaks  to  these  station  gendarmes ; 
the  toy  gendarmes  is  much  more  amusing — you 
pull  the  string,  the  figure  stretches  its  arms  and 
legs  out,  so  would  the  figures  of  fun  we  see,  if 
we  pulled  that  tempting-looking  alarm.  The 
gendarmes  never  smile,  though  we  remember 
the  old  saw,   which  says  : 

"  Quand  un  gendarme   rit 
Dans  la  gendarmerie, 
Tous  les  gendarmes  rient 
Dans  la  gendarmerie." 

We  didn't  try  the  experiment  though — there's  a 
want  of  enterprise  about  Newman,  and  he's  too 
old  a  bird  to  be  taken  in  by  the  suggestion  that 
you  have  only  to  ring  the  bell  to  get  coftee.  I 
think  it  would  be  great  fun  to  see  Newman  ring 
that  bell  ;  we  should  see  the  effect  on  the  gendarme 
at  the  next  station.  He  offers  to  ring'the  bell — 
and  say  it  was  me.  It's  very  unfriendly  of 
Newman  ;  he's  an  artist,  and  it's  the  sort  of  thing 
French  artists  are  supposed  to  do ;  he's  almost  a 
French  artist— "  Will  he  mind?"  He  want  see 
that  it's  almost  a  duty  to  ring  that  bell. 


THE      NEW      YEAR  — FRIEND      OR      FOE? 

"\  T  TE  lean  out  in  the  darkness  of  the  frosty  night, 

And  hear  the  last  slow  footsteps  of  the  passing  year 
Come  echoing,  ever  fainter,  tolling  from  the  tower. 
And  all  the  frosty  breath  of  Life's  uncertainty. 

And  change,  and  death  chill  our  heart's   blood  that  Hope  had  warmed— 
W^e  shiver  at  the  thought  of  what  the  New  Year  brings  ! 
We  know  this  Old  Year — glad  and  sad,   true  and    untrue; 
But  the  new-comer — will  he  be  a  friend  or  foe  ? 
Out  on  the  dark  strange  way,   and  each  alone,   we  step. 
To  greet  him  as  a  friend,  because  he  comes   from  God. 
The  stars  above  us  are  our  only  guides,   but  they. 
Like  all  God's  Promises,  fixed  and  innumerable, 
Still  in  the  darkest  night  the  brightest  day  remain. 
Till  Time,  and  Change,  and  Death  pass  out  of  sight  for  aye. 


Marcia  Ty.ndale. 


Arthur  Burrell. 


THE       LADY      OR      THE      TIGER? 

(abridged.) 
By  kind  permission  o/Mr.  David  Douglas,  of  Edinburgh. 


'  I  ^HIS  storj'  of  Stockton's  is,  perhaps,  not  so 
well  known  in  England  as  in  America;  but 
that  is  because  people  do  not  know  the  forty 
little  volumes  which  Mr.  Douglas  has  offered  to 
the  English  public.  The  series  is  literally  full 
of  gems;  and  all  English  attempts  at  the  short 
stor}^  are — pace  Mr.  Kipling — far  inferior  to  the 
brilliant  masterpieces  of  Cable,  Stockton,  Aldricli, 
Burroughs,  and  Miss  Wilkins.  Room,  then,  for 
one  of  the  best — "The  Lady  or  the  Tiger?'' 

The  title  is  a  question,  and  should  be  given  as  a 
question.     We  shall  see  why. 

"  Once  upon  a  time  //  there  was  a  semi-barbaric  / 
king  //  whose  ideas  /  were  large  /  florid  /  and 
untrammelled  //  He  was  a  man  /  of  an 
exuberant  /  fanc}^  /  and  withal  /  of  an  authority  / 
so  irresistible  /  that  /  at  his  will  /  he  turned  his 
varied  fancies  /  into  facts  //  "When  everything 
about  him  moved  smoothly  /  his  nature  was  bland 
and  genial  //  but  /  if  anj'thing  went  wrong  /  he  was 
more  bland  and  more  genial  still  /  for  nothing 
delighted  him  so  much  /  as  to  make  the  crooked  . 
straight  /  and  crush  down  /  uneven  places ''  // 


The  first  four  words  are  in  the  tone  of  the  teller- 
of  a  fairy  tale,  and  they  need  a  longish  pause. 
The  "  bland  and  genial  "  want  a  little  smile  ;  the 
repetition  of  the  words  a  greater  smile,  and  perhaps 
a  satisfied  "  soaping "  of  the  hands.  You  are 
standing  up. 

"  Now  one  of  the  borrowed  notions  /  of  this 
semi- barbaric/  king/  by  which  his  barbarism  /  had 
become  semi-fied  //  was  that  of  the  public  arena  / 
in  which  /  by  exhibitions  /  of  manly  /  and  beastly  / 
valour  /  the  minds  of  his  subjects  /  were  cultured  / 
and  refined  "  // 

The  two  "semi's"  require  emphasis  ;  the  word 
"beastly"  requires  more. 

"  But  even  here  /  his  exuberant  fancy  /  asserted 
itself  //  This  arena  of  the  king  /  was  not  used  /  to 
allow  people  /  to  hear  the  rhapsodies  of  dying 
gladiators  /  or  to  enable  them  to  watch  /  the 
inevitable  conclusion  /  of  a  conflict  /  between 
religious  opinions  on  the  one  hand  /  and  hungry 
jaws  upon  the  other  //  but  for  a  purpose  far  more 
calculated  /  to  widen  /  and  develop  /  the  mental 
energies  of  his  people  //     This  vast  amphitheatre  / 
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with  its  encircling  walls  /  and  its  hidden  dungeons  / 
was  an  agent  /  of  poetic  /  justice  /  in  which  crime 
was  punished  /  and  virtue  rewarded  /  by  the 
decrees  /  of  an  impartial  /  and  incorruptible  / 
chance"  // 

There  is  plenty'  of  fun   here,   especially  if  you 
are  serious. 

"  When  any  subject  of  the  king  /  had  committed  a 
■crime  /  worthy  of  his  majesty's  notice/  he  was  cast 
into  prison  /  and  notice  w-as  given  /  that  /  on  a 
certain  day  /  he  would  decide  his  fate  /  in  the  king's 
arena  "  //  Very  business-like  and  straightforward. 
"  When  all  was  ready  /  and  the  people  / 
thronged  the  galleries  /  and  the  king  /  sat  high  up  / 
on  his  throne  of  royal  state  //  a  door  beneath  the 
royal  party  opened  /  and  the  accused  person  / 
stepped  forth  into  the  amphitheatre  //  Directly 
opposite  to  him  /  were  two  /  doors  /  exactly  alike  / 
and  side  by  side  //  It  was  the  duty  /  and  the 
privilege  /  of  this  accused  person  /  to  walk  to  these 
doors  /  and  open  one  of  them  //  He  might  open 
whichever  door  he  pleased  //  He  was  subject  to 
no  guidance  /  except  that  of  the  afore-mentioned  / 
impartial  /  and  incorruptible  /  chance  //  If  he 
opened  the  one  door  /  there  sprang  forth  a  hungry 
tiger  /  which  tore  him  to  pieces  /  in  punishment  / 
for  his  guilt  /  The  moment  that  the  fate  of  the 
man  was  thus  decided  /  doleful  /  iron  /  bells  / 
clanged  /  loud  wails  went  up  /  from  the  mourners 
posted  on  the  outer  rim  of  the  arena  /  and  the 
vast  audience  /  with  bent  heads  /  and  downcast 
hearts  /  wended  /  slowly  /  their  homeward  way  / 
greatly  mourning  /  that  one  so  3'oung  and  so  fair  / 
or  so  old  and  so  respected  //  as-the-case-might-be  // 
should  have  merited  /  so  dire  a  fate."  // 

Here  the  interest  begins.  You  must  remember 
that  grave  and  gay  are  inextricably  mingled 
in  this  piece;  thus,  "and  the  privilege,"  the 
reference  to  chance,  the  "for  his  guilt "  (which, 
of  course,  is  nonsense),  and  the  inimitable 
"as-the-case-might-be,"  all  require  a  smile  from 
you  ;  and  if  your  audience  be  a  cultivated  one, 
you  will  get  a  smile  from  them.  All  the  rest  is 
very  serious.  The  words  "clanged,"  "wails," 
"downcast,"  must  in  their  pronunciation  echo  the 
sense.  You  cannot  exaggerate  the  last  sentence  : 
"  one  so  young  and  so  fair"  belongs  to  one  side  of 
your  room,  "  one  so  old  and  so  respected  "  to  the 
other,  and  the  succeeding  comic  touch  belongs  to 
the  middle. 


"  But  ///  if  he  opened  the  other  door  /  there 
came  forth  from  it  /  a  lady  /  suitable  to  his  years 
and  station  /  and  to  this  lady  /  he  was  immediately 
married  //  as  a  reward  /  for  his  innocence."  // 

There  is  a  long  pause  at  your  high-pitched 
"but'';  the  word  "lady"  is  uttered  in  an 
astonished  tone  and  (I  am  afraid  this  is  necessary) 
the  word  "  married  "  is  almost  gloomy.  It  is  such 
a  comic  "  reward." 

"  It  mattered  not  /  that  he  might  already  possess 
/  a  wife  and  family//  The  king  allowed  no  such 
trivial  matter  as  this  /  to  interfere "  \\\\h  his 
arrangements  //  The  exercises  /  as  in  the  other 
case  /  took  place  immediately  //  Another  door 
opened  /  and  a  priest  /  preceded  by  a  band  of 
maidens  /  advanced  to  where  the  couple  stood  / 
side  by  side  /  and  the  wedding  /  was  promptly  / 
and  cheerily  /  solemnized  //  Then  the  gay  brass 
bells  banged  forth/  the  people  shouted  glad  hurrahs/ 
and  the  innocent  man  /  preceded  by  children  / 
strewing  flowers  in  his  path  /  led  his  bride  /  to  her 
home  "// 

"A  wife  and  family,"  is  said  slowly,  and  with  a 
certain  amount  of  fun.  "  Innocent "  is  very 
emphatic. 

"This  was  the  semi-barbaric  king's  /  semi- 
barbaric  method  /  of  administering  //  justice  // 
Its  perfect  fairness  /  is  obvious  //  The  accused 
person  /  could  not  know  /  out  of  which  door  would 
come  the  tiger  /  or  out  of  which  would  step  tlie 
lady  //  Sometimes  the  tiger  came  out  of  one 
door  /  sometimes  out  of  the  other  //  The  decisions 
were  not  only  fair  /  they  were  absolutely 
determinate  //  for  /  if  the  accused  person  /  found 
himself  guilty  /  he  was  instantly  punished  /  and  / 
if  innocent  /  he  was  rewarded  /  on  the  spot  / 
whether -he -liked -it -or -not  //  There  was  no 
escape"  // 

"Justice"  (of  course  there  is  no  justice)  must 
be  sarcastically  emphasised.  The  rest  is  given  in 
the  style  of  a  pleader  anxious  to  prove  his  point. 

"Now  this  king  had  a  daughter  /  as  beautiful  / 
as  his  most  florid  fancies  //  Among  his  courtiers  / 
was  a  young  man  /  of  that  fineness  of  blood  /  and 
lowness  of  station  /  common  to  the  heroes  /  who 
love  royal  maidens  //  The  princess  was  well 
satisfied  with  her  lover  /  for  he  was  handsome  and 
brave  "  // 

"  This  love  affair  /  moved  on  happily  /  for  some 
months   /   till    one    day   /   the    king    happened    to 
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discover  its  existence  //  He  did  not  hesitate  for 
a  moment  //  Tlie  3fouth  was  cast  into  prison  /  and 
a  day  was  appointed  /  for  his  trial  in  the  king's 
arena  //  Of  course  every  one  knew  /  that  the 
crime  /  with  which  the  young  man  was  charged  / 
had  been  committed//  He  had  loved  the  princess  / 
and  neither  he  /  she  /  nor  any  one  else  /  thought 
of  denying  the  fact  //  But  the  king  would  not 
allow  this  /  to  interfere  //  Whatever  happened  / 
the  youth  would  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of"  // 

The  argumentative  tone  is  resumed  here. 

"  The  appointed  day  arrived  //  From  far  and 
near  /  the  people  came  /  and  thronged  the  galleries// 
The  king  and  his  court  were  in  their  places  / 
opposite  those  doors  /  so  fateful  /  in  their  terrible 
similarity"  // 

You  are  now  approaching  the  crisis  and  you  get 
really  serious. 

"All  was  ready  //  a  signal  was  given  //  a  door 
beneath  the  royal  party  opened  /  and  the  young 
man  stepped  forth  into  the  arena  //  Tall  /  beautiful  / 
fair  /  his  appearance  was  greeted  /  with  a  low 
hum-m-m  /  of  admiration  //  No  wonder  the 
princess  loved  him  /  What  a  terrible  thing  it  was 
for  him  to  be  there  "  // 

The  last  two  sentences  are  the  words  of  the 
crowd,  remember. 

"As  the  youth  advanced//  he  turned  /  as  the 
custom  was  //  to  bow  /  to  the  king  //  But  /  he  did 
not  think  at  all  /  of  that  royal  personage  //  His 
eyes  were  fixed  /  on  the  princess  //  who  sat  to  the 
right  of  her  father  "// 

A  very  slight  "bow,"  before  the  word,  will  do. 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  moiety  of  barbarism 
in  her  nature//  it  is  probable  /  that  the  lady  would 
not  have  been  there  //  but  her  intense  and  fervid 
soul  /  would  not  allow  her  to  be  absent  /  on  an 
occasion  /  in  which  she  was  so  terribly  interested// 
From-the-day-on-which-it-had-been-decreed  /  that 
her  lover  should  decide  his  fate  /  in  the  king's 
arena  /  she  had  thought  of  nothing  else  /  but  this 
trial  /  and  the  events  connected  with  it  // 
Possessed  of  more  influence  /  more  money  /  and 
more  force  of  will  /  than  any  one  except  the  king  / 

she  had  done  /  what  no  one  else  had  ever  done // 

She  had  possessed  herself  /  of  the  secret  of  those 
doors  //  She  knew  /  behind  which  door  was  the 
open  cage  of  the  tiger  /  and  behind  which  /  waited 
the  lady  //  From  those  doors  /  heavily  curtained 
on  the  inside  /  it  was  impossible  that  any  sound 


should  come  /  to  guide  a  person  from  without  // 
but  gold /and-the-power-of-a-woman's-will/ had  won 
the  secret  /  for  the  princess  "  // 

All  this  is  given  in  a  quiet  but  intense  voice. 
The  next  paragraph  is  very  much  softer  and 
quieter,  with  just  a  suspicion  of  fun. 

"  And  not  only  did  she  know  /  behind  which 
door  was  the  lady  /  all  radiant  and  blushing  /  but 
—  //  she  /  knew  /  who  /  the  lady '/  was  /  It  was 
one  of  the  fairest  damsels  of  her  train  //  and  the 
princess  /  hated  her  //  Often  she  had  seen  /  or 
thought  she  had  seen  /  this  girl  /  cast  glances  of 
admiration  upon  her  lover  /  and  once  or  twice  / 
she  thought  the  glances  were  returned  //  She  had 
seen  them  speaking  together  //  it  was  only  for  a 
second  or  two  //  but  then//  much  may  be  said  in  a 
small  space  //  It  might  have  been  on  unimportant 
topics  /  but-how-was-the-princess-to-know-that  ?  // 
The  girl  was  lovely  but  she  had  dared  to  raise 
her  eyes  /  to  the  loved  one  of  the  princess  /  and  / 
with  all  the  intensity  /  of  the  savage  blood  / 
transmitted  to  her  /  through  long /lines 'of  wholly 
barbaric  ancestors  /  she  h-hated  that  woman  / 
who  blushed  and  trembled  /  behind  that  silent 
door  "  // 

The  underlined  words  are  very  emphatic  (not 
loud — there  is  not  a  loud  word  in  the  story),  and 
the  proper  rendering  of  the  paragraph  depends  on 
them.  The  voice  drops  into  a  whisper  at  the  last 
clause  as  the  hand  points  to  the  door. 

"  When  her  lover  turned  /  and  his  eyes  met  hers  / 
as  she  sat  there  /  paler  and  whiter  /  than  any  /  in 
the  vast  /  sea  /  of  anxious  faces  round  her  /  he 
saw  /  by  that  power  of  quick  perception  /  which  is 
given  to  those  /  whose  souls  are  one  /  that  she 
had  possessed  herself  /  of  the  secret  of  the  doors  // 
Indeed  /  his  only  chance  lay  in  this  /  and  the 
moment  he  looked  on  her  /  he  saw  she  had 
succeeded  /  as  in  his  soul  /  he  knew  she  would 
succeed  "  // 

Be  quite  slow ;  the  crisis  is  coming  without  any 
need  of  hurry.  The  words  "  whose  souls  are  one  " 
are  semi-sentimental. 

"It  was  then  /  that  his  intense  and  anxious 
glance  /  asked  the  question  //  Which  door  ?  //  He 
said  nothing  /  but  it  was  as  plain  /  as  if  he  had 
shouted  it  to  her  from  where  he  stood  //  There- 
was-not-a-moment-to-be-lost  //  The  question  was 
asked  in  one  flash  //  it  must  be  answered  /  in 
another  // 
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"  Her  right  arm  /  la}'  on  the  cushioned  parapet  / 
in  front  of  her  //  She  raised  her  hand  /  and  made 
a  swift  motion  to  the  right  //  No  one  but  her  lover 
saw  her  //     Everj'  eye  but  his  /  was  fixed  /  on  the 

man  in  the  arena  // //     He  turned  /  and  with 

a  rapid  step  /  he  walked  across  the  empty  space  // 
Every  heart  stopped  beating  every  breath  was 
held  //  ever}'  eye  was  fixed  immovably  /  upon 
that  man  //  Wathout-a-moment's-hesitation  /  he 
walked  to  the  door  upon  the  right  // — and  opened 

it///" 

This,  of  course,  is  the  telling  paragraph.  "Which 
door?"  is  said  in  a  whisper.  You  must  make  it 
quite  clear  that  he  did  not  speak.  You  have  saved 
up  your  earnestness  for  the  rest  of  the  paragraph. 
The  motion  of  the  right  arm  must  be  made  not 
later  than  the  word  "hand."  Your  eye,  also,  must 
be  fixed  as  if  you  saw  "  that  man." 

If  you  are  on  a  stage  a  step  or  two  (no  more) 
may  be  allowed.  But  at  "  ever}'  heart,"  etc.,  3'ou 
must  be  stock  still,  watching  your  imaginary  man 
with  all  the  earnestness  3'ou  have  at  command. 
There  is  a  long  pause  at  "  right,"  a  twist  of  the 
wrist  as  he  opens  the  door,  and  then 

You  walk  slowly  back  to  3'our  table,  and  when 
you  are  there,  j'ou  assume  the  face  of  a  person 
much  puzzled,  and,  I  hope,  at  the  next  sentence 
you  get  a  laugh.  Your  tone  is  as  quiet  and  as 
provoking  as  possible. 

"  Now  the  point  of  the  story  is  this  // — (you 
point  to  the  door) — which  came  out  of  that  door  ?  // 
the  lady  or  the  tiger  ?///  " 

You  return  now  to  your  semi-mocking  tone. 

"  The  more  we  refiect  upon  this  question  the 
harder  it  is  to  answer  It  involves  /  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  /  which  leads  us  /  through 
devious  mazes  of  passion  /  out  of  which  /  it  is 
difficult  to  find  our  way  //  Think  of  it  /  ladies  / 
not  /  of  course  /  as  if  it  depended  on  yourselves  / 
but  /  as  if  it  depended  on  that  fierce  ,  semi-barbaric/ 
princess  //  her  soul  at  a  white  heat  /'  between  the 
combined  fires  of  jealous}'  /  and  despair  //  She 
had  lost  him  /  but  /  who  should  have  him  ?  // 

"  How  often  had  she  started  from  her  sleep  in 
horror  /  as  she  thought  of  her  lover  opening  that 
door  /  behind  which  waited  /  the  cruel  fangs  of 
the  tiger  ?  // 


"  But  '  how  much  oftener  /  had  she  seen  him  at 
the  other  door  ?  //  How  she  had  gnashed  her  teeth  / 
and  torn  her  hair  /  when  she  thought  of  that 
woman  advancing  to  meet  him  /  with  her  flushing 
cheek  of  triumph  //  when  /  in  her  imagination  / 
she  had  seen  the  priest  advance  /  and  make  them 
man  and  wife  .  before  her  very  eyes  '/and when 
she  had  seen  them'pass  away  /  upon  their  path  of 
flowers  /  followed  by  the  tremendous  shouts  of  the 
hilarious  multitude  /  in  which  her  one  despairing 
shriek  //  was  lost  /  and  drowned  "  // 

These  paragraphs  "ascend"  in  intensity  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  Then,  with  a  sudden 
drop  of  the  voice,  you  give  this  very  funny  thought 
in  a  mock-sentimental  fashion  : 

"Would  it  not  be  better  for  him  /  to  die  at  once  / 
and  go  and  wait  for  her  /  in  the  regions  /  of  semi- 
barbaric  /  futurity?"// 

Returning  to  the  earnestness  in — 

"  But  then  //  that  awful  tiger  //  those  shrieks  // 
that  blood  "  // 

And  continuing  your  impressive  manner  through 
the  following : 

"Her  decision  /  had  been  indicated  in  an 
instant  /  but  it  had  been  made  /  after  days  and 
nights  /  of  tortured  anxiety  //  She-had-known 
she-would-be-asked  //  She-had-decided-what-she 
must  -  answer  //"and  without  -  the  -  slightest- 
hesitation  /  she  had  moved  her  hand  /  to  the 
right  // 

"The  question  of  her  decision /is  one /not  to  be 
lightly  considered"// 

Here  your  voice  and  face  show  that  the  farce  is 
over,  and  you  end  in  the  most  business-like  manner 
possible.  I  don't  know  what  a  lady's  substitute 
for  pockets  is,  but  you  must  metaphorically  put 
your  hands  in  your  pockets. 

"  And  it  is  not  for  me  /  to  set  myself  up  /  as 
the  only  person  capable  of  answering  it  //  And 
so"// 

Without  waiting  for  the  laugh,  you  finish 
quickly — 

"  I  leave-it-with-all-of-you  //  which  did  come 
out  of  the  open  door  ?  /  The  lady  ?  '  or  the 
tiger?"/// 

With  a  shake  of  your  head  over  this  difficult 
problem  you  close. 
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Shakespeare. 


EARLY     TRAGEDY.— /?o;«<:o  and  Juliet. 


R.   K.  Douglas. 

"VTOT    many    of   Shakespeare's   plays    have    so 

^  ^       far-reaching  an  ancestry  as  that  of  Romeo 

and  Juliet.    The  events  on  which  it  is  based  agitated 

Verona  in  1303,  and  long  lingered  as  a  treasured 

tradition  among  the  townspeople  of  that  city.     So 

tragic  a  story  of  unfortunate  love  was  one  peculiarly 

suited    to    the    sympathetic    temperament    of    the 

people    of  Italy,   and  in  the    following  century  it 

was  published    in   a    collection    of   tales    collected 

by  Massiccio.      In  this  shape  it  would,  however, 

probably    have    remained    had    not    its    interest 

been  at  a  later  period  revived  by  a  campaigning 

incident.     It  chanced  that  a  certain  Italian  officer, 

Luigi  da  Porto  by  name,  when   marching  on  the 

road  between  Gradisca  and  Udino,  was  so  absorbed 

in  the  thought  of  the   lady   of  his   affections  as  to 

attract   by    his   melancholy   the    attention    of  his 

archer.     Peregrino,  for  so  was  the  archer  called, 

though  a  man  of  fifty  summers,  was  no  stranger  to 

"  the  ecstasy   of   love,"  and    rightly  divining    his 

master's  case,   possibly  by  his  own,   rode    up    to 

him  and  said,  "  Will  you  thus  for  ever  live  this 

melancholy  life,   because  a    cruel    and    disdainful 


fair  one  does  not  love  you  ?  Though  I  now  speak 
against  myself,  yet,  since  advice  is  easier  to  give 
than  to  follow,  I  must  tell  you,  master  of  mine, 
that,  besides  being  disgraceful  in  a  man  of  your 
profession  to  remain  long  in  the  chains  of  love, 
almost  all  the  ends  to  which  he  conducts  us  are 
so  replete  with  misery  that  it  is  dangerous  to' 
follow  him.  And  in  testimony  of  that  I  say,  if 
it  so  please  you,  I  could  relate  a  transaction  that 
happened  in  my  native  city,  the  recounting  of 
which  will  render  the  way  less  solitary  and  less 
disagreeable  to  us  ;  and  in  this  relation  you  will 
perceive  how  two  noble  lovers  were  conducted  to 
a  miserable  and  piteous  death." 

The  story  thus  related  was  committed  to  paper 
by  da  Porto,  and,  after  his  death,  was  published  in 
Venice  in  1535  under  the  title  of  "La  Giulietta." 
Once  in  print,  it  rapidly  passed  current,  and 
became  eminently  popular  throughout  Europe. 
In  Spain  it  early  found  a  congenial  home,  and 
was  speedily  dramatised,  first  by  Lopez  de  Vega, 
under  the  title  of  "Los  Castelvies  y  Montesas," 
and  secondly  by  Don  Francisco  de  Roxas,  who 
entitled  his  work  "  Los  Vandos  de  Verona." 
About    the    same    time    Luigi    Groto    published  a 
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drama  in  Italian  on  the  subject,  called  "  Hadriana." 
In  France  it  was  already  well  known  through 
Adrian  Sevin's  translation  of  da  Porto's  narrative 
(1542);  and  seventeen  years  later  a  novel,  based 
on  the  same  tragic  incidents,  was  written  by  Pierre 
Boisteau.  Meanwhile,  a  poetical  version  by 
Gherardo  Boldiero  appeared  in  Venice,  and  in 
1554  Bandello  published  at  Lucca  a  novel  on  the 
now-memorable  incidents.  Up  to  this  time,  so 
far  as  we  know,  the  story  had  not  reached  England  ; 
but  in  1562  Mr.  Arthur  Brooke  introduced  it  to 
the  English  public  in  the  shape  of  a  poem  based 
on  Pierre  Boisteau's  romance. 

In  those  days  it  was  the  fashion  for  authors  to 
assume  a  virtue  if  they  had  it  not,  and  to  adopt  in 
their  prefaces  a  moralising  and  sometimes  even  a 
sanctimonious  tone.  Whether  Mr.  Arthur  Brooke 
thought  that  his  readers  would  disapprove  of  the 
tragedy  which  he  had  imported  from  over  the  sea 
or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  certain  it  is 
that  he  put  more  than  a  usual  quantity  of  post- 
Reformation  religious  unctiousness  into  his  address 
"to  the  Reader."  After  giving  some  miscellaneous 
information  to  the  Deit}',  he  writes  :  "As  eche 
flower  yeldeth  hony  to  the  bee,  so  every  example 
ministreth  good  lessons  to  the  well-disposed  mynde. 
The  glorious  triumphe  of  the  continent  man  .  .  . 
incourageth  men  to  honest  restraj-nt  of  wyld 
affections ;  the  shamefuU  and  wretched  endes  of 
such  as  have  yelded  their  libertie  thrall  to  fowle 
desires  teache  men  to  withholde  themselves  from 
the  hedlong  fall  of  loose  dishonestie.  So,  to  lyke 
effect,  by  sundry  meanes,  the  good  man's  example 
bj'ddeth  men  to  be  good,  and  the  evill  man's 
mischefe  warneth  men  not  to  be  evyll.  To  this 
good  ende  serve  all  ill  endes  of  ill  begynnynges. 
And  to  this  ende  (good  reader)  is  this  tragicall 
matter  written." 

Five  years  after  the  appearance  of  this  poem 
Paynter  published,  in  his  "  Palace  of  Pleasure,"  a 
prose  translation  of  Boisteau's  novel  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  on  this  work  and  on  Brooke's  poem 
Shakespeare  founded  his  tragedy.  That  he  followed 
Brooke's  version  more  than  Paynter's  is  abundantly 
evident.  In  the  poem  and  the  play  the  Prince  of 
Verona  is  called  Escalus,  while  in  Paynter's  version 
he  appears  as  Signor  Escala.  So  also  the  family 
of  Romeo  are  called  Montagues  by  Brooke  and 
Shakespeare,  and  Montesches  by  Paynter.  The 
messenger  sent  by  the  Friar  to  Romeo,  at  Mantua, 


is  known  as  Anselme  in  the  novel  and  as  Friar 
John  in  the  other  two  versions  ;  while  the 
circumstances  of  Capulet's  writing  down  the 
names  of  his  guests  whom  he  invites  to  supper 
does  not  occur  in  Paynter's  work. 

But  though  the  tragedy  is  based  on  these  works, 
it  differs  from  them  as  widely  as  Goethe's  "  Faust  " 
differs  from  the  original  story  of  Faustus.  It  lifts 
the  story  from  the  level  of  a  sensuous  tale  into  an 
atmosphere  of  innocent  though  passionate  love, 
and  it  illustrates  the  birth  and  development  of 
unselfish  affection  with  a  grace  and  delicacy  which 
has  never  been  surpassed  either  before  or  since. 
With  dramatic  skill  Shakespeare  at  once  places 
before  his  audience  the  motive  of  the  Play — the 
hatred  which  existed  between  the  two  houses  of 
Montague  and  Capulet.  The  servants,  following 
the  example  of  their  master,  quarrel  in  the  street, 
and  the  fight — supported  both  by  old  Capulet  and 
Montague — is  well-nigh  becoming  general  when 
the  Prince  stays  the  conflict.  When  the  melee  is 
over,  Lad}^  Montague  with  loving  solicitude  asks 

"  O,  where  is  Romeo  ! — saw  you  him  to-day  ? 
Right  glad  I  am  he  was  not  at  the  fray." 

This  is  one  of  those  light  touches  with  which 
Shakespeare  loves  to  sketch  in  his  less  prominent 
characters.  It  illustrates  that  maternal  affection 
which  now  prompted  her  anxiety  for  Romeo's 
safety,  and  which  later  caused  the  news  of  his 
exile  to  be  her  death-blow.  Presently  Romeo 
himself  is  introduced,  and  in  conversation  with 
Benvolio  it  transpires  that  he  is,  or  fancies  that  he 
is,  desperately  in  love  with  the  proud,  disdainful 
Rosalind.  His  was  evidently  a  nature  to  which 
love  was  a  necessity,  and  having  met  in  his  first 
essay  with  a  heartless  rebuff,  the  revulsion  produces 
in  him  a  restless  longing  which  drives  him  from 
the  society  of  his  fellow-men. 

"  Silent  and  pensive,  idle,  restless,  slow, 

His  home  deserted  for  the  lonely  wood  ; 
Tormented  with  a  wound  he  could  not  know. 
His,  like  all  deep  grief,  plunged  in  solitude." 

But  an  awakening  was  speedily  to  come.  A 
feast  was  to  be  held  at  Capulet's  house,  at  which 
the  Count  Paris  was  to  be  invited  to  woo  the  fair 
Juliet.  Her  mother  prepares  her  daughter,  a  very 
3'oung  girl,  for  the  Count's  suit  in  a  characteristic 
scene,  in  which  the  nurse,  as  an  old  and  trusted 
servant,  is  represented  with  all  the  garrulity  of  old 
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age  and  privileged  freedom.  The  intimation  comes 
upon  Juliet  as  a  complete  surprise.  "It  is  an 
honour  that  I  dream  not  of,"  she  says,  and  finall}- 
responds  to  the  persuasions  of  her  mother  and 
nurse — 

"  I'll  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move  : 
But  no  more  deep  will  I  endart  my  eye, 
Than  your  consent  gives  strength  to  make  it  fly." 

The  evening  comes,  and  Romeo,  sorely  against 
his  will,  is  persuaded  by  his  friend  Mercutio  to 
appear  among  the  guests.  Not  all  the  wit  and 
bright  spirits  of  Mercutio  can  remove  the  weight 
which    oppresses    him.       *'  My    mind,"    he    says, 

"  Imagines 
Some  consequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  stars, 
.Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  night's  revels ;  and  expire  the  term 
Of  a  despised  life,  closed  in  my  breast, 
By  some  vile  forfeit  of  untimely  death  ; 
But  He,  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course. 
Directs  my  sail." 

But  scarcel}^  has  he  joined  in  the  revels  when 
his  eye  falls  upon  Juliet,  and  instantly,  as  \>y  an 
electric  spark,  his  whole  being  is  transformed. 
His  aimless  longing  after  an  unattainable  object 
gives  place  to  stedfastness  of  purpose,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  sight  of  her  exquisite  beauty  his 
spirits  rise,  and  the  listless  maunderer  becomes  a 
man  of  aim  and  action.  Watching  his  opportunity, 
when  "yonder  knight,"  doubtless  Paris,  had  left 
the  lady's  side,  he  approaches,  and  in  a  charming 
passage  of  light  raillery  he  succeeds  in  expressing 
the  depth  of  his  admiration  for  her.  Their  con- 
versation is  interrupted  by  the  nurse,  who,  in 
Juliet's  absence,  tells  Romeo  the  name  and  lineage 
of  the  lady.  The  news  that  she  is  a  Capulet 
comes  upon  him  as  a  blow. 

As  the  guests  take  their  leave,  Juliet  inquires  of 
the  nurse  who  Romeo  is,  "  What's  he  that  follows 
there,  that  would  not  dance  ?  " 

Nurse.  "  His  name  is  Romeo,  and  a  Montague, 
The  only  son  of  your  great  enemy." 

Juliet.  "  My  only  love  sprung  from  my  only  hate  I 

Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late  ! 
Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me, 
That  I  must  love  a  loathed  enemy." 

On  leaving  the  feast,  where  he  had  narrowly 
escaped  by  the  intervention  of  Capulet  a  quarrel 
with  Tybalt,  Romeo,  excited  by  the  new  life  which 
had  been  generated  within  him,  and  attracted  to 


the  object  of  his  love  by  the  same  kind  of  attraction 
which  makes  the  sunflower  turn  its  face  towards 
the  sun,  leaps  over  the  orchard  wall  surrounding 
the  house  of  the  Capulets,  and  approaches  within 
earshot  of  the  windows.  At  the  same  moment 
Juliet,  oppressed  by  the  news  which  had  sounded 
in  her  ears  as  the  death-warrant  of  her  newly 
budded  hopes,  comes  on  the  balcony  to  pour  out 
her  grief  to  the  stars.  Then  follows  a  love  scene 
which  for  idyllic  beauty  has  no  equal  in  the 
English  language.  Romeo  apostrophises  her 
loveliness  in  a  speech  which  is  too  long  to  quote 
in  extenso,  and  of  which  no  exracts  could  possibly 
give  a  just  idea.  At  length  Juliet  breaks  silence 
with  that  passionate  outburst,  beginning — 

"  O  Romeo,  Romeo,  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo  ?  " 

To  this  appeal  the  listener  can  no  longer  remain 
silent : 

"  I  take  thee  at  thy  word  : 

Call  me  but  love,  and  I'll  be  new  baptized; 

Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo." 

Juliet,  Startled  at  a  man's  voice,  shrinks  back, 
exclaiming — 

"  What  man  art  thou,  that  thus  bescreened  by  night 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  ?  " 

Romeo  in  reply  addresses  her  as  "dear  saint," 
in  reference  to  the  banter  at  the  feast,  and  this, 
with  the  tone  of  his  voice,  before  she  had  "  yet 
drunk  a  hundred  words  of  that  tongue's  utterance," 
reveals  his  identity.  Her  first  thought  is  terror 
for  his  safety,  and  next  follows  a  wonder  how  he 
came  within  the  orchard  wall.  Romeo  tells  her, 
Love  was  his  guide  : 

"  I  am  no  pilot ;  yet,  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore  wash'd  with  the  furthest  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise." 

Her  inquiries  being  answered,  a  sense  of  shame 
comes  over  her  at  the  thought  of  her  outspoken 
maiden  meditations  having  been  overheard.  She 
would  "  fain  deny  what  she  had  spoke,"  but  not 
having  the  heart  to  do  that,  she  makes  a  pleading 
confession  : — 

"  In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond  ; 
And  therefore  thou  may'st  think  my  'havior  light ; 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange." 

No  wonder  Romeo,  in  answer  to  such  an  appeal 
issuing  from  such  lips,  is  ready  to  swear  eternal  faith. 

s  2 
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So  the  interview  proceeds  until  the  nurse's  voice 
is  heard  calling  from  within.  With  lingering  haste 
Romeo  takes  his  leave  as  the  morning  breaks,  and 
betakes  himself  to  Friar  Lawrence's  cell  to  invoke 
the  Friar's  aid  to  tie  the  nuptial  knot.  The  Friar, 
who  had  received  Romeo's  confidences  on  former 
occasions,  imagines  that  his  early  appearance  is 
evidence  of  his  still  being  hopelessly  in  love  with 
Rosalind.  On  learning  the  truth  he  promises  to 
perform  the  ceremony  that  day. 

"  In  one  respect  I'll  thy  assistant  be ; 
For  this  alliance  may  so  haply  prove, 
To  turn  your  household's  rancour  to  pure  love." 

Meanwhile  Tybalt,  mindful  of  his  quarrel  with 
Romeo  on  the  previous  night,  sallies  out  to  find 
him,  but  instead  encounters  Mercutio  who,  as  ever 
ready  wnth  his  sword  as  with  his  wit,  challenges 
him  to  combat.  Tybalt,  however,  is  flying  for 
higher  game  and  refuses  fight,  much  to  the  surprise 
and  contempt  of  Mercutio,  who  is  presently  joined 
by  Romeo.  No  longer  brooding  and  melancholy, 
Romeo  joins  cordially  in  an  exchange  of  witticisms 
with  his  mercurial  friend,  and  is  thus  engaged 
when  Juliet's  nurse  comes  to  learn  the  hour  when 
the  Friar  is  to  make  the  lovers  one.  Her  appearance 
is  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  banter  from 
Mercutio,  at  which  the  nurse  is  so  disturbed  that 
a  weighty  douceur  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  induce 
her  to  carry  Romeo's  message  to  her  mistress. 

With  eager  impatience  Juliet  has  been  awaiting 
her  return,  and  pours  her  questions  upon  her  so 
soon  as  she  crosses  the  threshold.  But  the  nurse 
has  been  upset,  and  she  gives  vent  to  ill-humour 
by  complaining  of  her  head,  her  back,  her  bones — 
in  fact,  of  anything,  instead  of  answering  Juliet's 
impatient  inquiries.  At  last,  after  having  been 
petted  and  scolded  by  turns,  she  tells  her  news. 
At  once  Juliet  forgets  all  her  annoyance  and  takes 
leave  of  her  provoking  attendant  with  the  lightest 
heart : 

"  Hie  to  high  fortune  !   honest  nurse,  farewell." 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  Friar  makes  the 
lovers  man  and  wife,  after  which  Juliet  returns 
home  to  await  the  bridegroom's  coming,  and  Romeo 
strolls  into  the  town  full  of  love  for  all  mankind. 
Tybalt,  however,  is  still  on  the  watch  for  him,  and 
tries  at  once  to  fasten  a  quarrel  upon  him.  But 
Romeo  is  disinclined  to  fight  any  one,  and  least 
of  all  a  kinsman  of  Juliet,  and  he  therefore  tries 


to  turn  away  Tybalt's  wrath  with  a  soft  aiiswer. 
This  Mercutio  regards  as  an  unworthy  surrender, 
and  he  at  once  closes  with  Tybalt.  Shocked  at 
Mercutio's  reckless  impetuosity,  Romeo  "  beats 
down  their  fatal  points,  and  'twixt  them  rushes." 
This  gives  Tybalt  an  opportunity  which  he  takes 
advantage  of  to  stab  Mercutio  under  Romeo's 
arm.  Though  the  wound  was  "  not  so  deep  as  a 
well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church-door,"  it  was  enough, 
and,  with  a  jest  on  his  lips,  the  high-spirited, 
reckless,  roving  Mercutio  passed  into  eternity. 
The  sight  of  his  friend's  lifeless  body  overcomes 
Romeo's  prudence.  All  is  forgotten  except  a 
desire  for  revenge,  and,  without  a  thought  of  all  that 
depends  on  the  issue,  he  faces  Tybalt  foot  to  foot 
and  steel  to  steel.  The  encounter  is  but  short  ; 
Romeo's  swordmanship  prevails,  and  Tybalt  is 
slain.  Scarcely  has  Romeo  time  to  fly  when  the 
Prince  with  the  Capulets  and  Montagues  appear 
on  the  ground.  No  longer  can  Lady  Montague 
say  of  Romeo,  "Right  glad  I  am  he  was  not  at 
this  fray,"  but,  instead,  she  has  to  listen  to  the 
sentence  of  banishment  passed  on  her  only  son. 

From  this  scene  of  confusion  and  bloodshed  we 
are  transported  to  Juliet's  chamber,  where  we 
find  her  apostrophising  the  sun  and  urging  him  to 
hasten  on  his  course  and  "  to  bring  in  cloudy 
night  immediately." 

"Spread  wing,  close  curtain,  love-performing  Night! 
That  runaway  eyes  may  wink  ;   and  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  arms,  untalked  of  and  unseen." 

Presently  her  meditations  are  interrupted  by 
the  nurse,  who  brings  her  tidings  of  Tybalt's  death 
and  Romeo's  banishment.  But,  true  to  her  character, 
the  nurse  so  confuses  the  account  that  Juliet  is 
made  to  believe  at  first  that  Romeo  is  slain,  and  the 
old  woman  eventually  winds  up  by  invoking  shame 
on  Romeo.  Juliet,  who,  at  the  outset,  is  inclined  to 
blame  Romeo,  now  turns  fiercely  on  her  attendant 
at  this  attack  on  her  husband  : 

"  Blistered  be  thy  tongue 
For  such  a  wish  !    He  was  not  born  to  shame : 
Upon  his  brow  shame  is  ashamed  to  sit : 
For  'tis  a  throne    where  honour  may  be  crown'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth." 

Meanwhile,  Romeo,  in  an  access  of  despair, 
betakes  himself  to  the  Friar's  cell,  where  he  throws 
himself  on  the  ground  in  an  agony  of  grief.  The 
Friar,  who,  by  long  abstinence,  has  become  a  stranger 
to  storm-tossing  passions,  exhorts  him  to  exercise 
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some  self-control,  but  can  scarcely  even  induce  him 
to  listen  to  the  words  of  comfort  brought  him  by 
Juliet's  nurse,  who  comes  to  say  that  her  mistress 
is  expecting  him  at  nightfall. 

Scene  V.  opens  with  the  morning  light  and 
shows  us  Romeo  taking  a  lingering  farewell  of  his 
bride.  In  some  three  or  four  dozen  lines  of 
exquisite  beauty  the  scene  is  put  before  us  in  a 
halo  of  loveliness.  But  with  the  last  farewell  we 
pass  from  all  that  is  bright  to  the  blackness  of 
darkness.  This  interview  is  like  the  last  ray  of 
the  setting  "  tropic  sun,"  which 

"  Dyes  the  wide  wave  with  living  light 
Then  sinks  at  once,  and  all  is  night." 

Romeo  has  no  sooner  disappeared  than  Lady 
Capulet  comes  to  announce  to  Juliet  that  by  her 
father's  wish  her  marriage  with  Paris  is  to  take 
place  on  the  next  day  but  one.  To  Juliet's 
remonstrances  against  the  suddenness  of  the 
proposal  Lady  Capulet  refuses  to  listen,  and 
Capulet,  who  has  followed  his  wife  to  Juliet's 
chamber,  breaks  out  with  all  his  accustomed 
unreasoning  impetuousity  against  the  "  young 
baggage,"  "  the  disobedient  wretch,"  whom  he 
threatens  to  let  "hang,  beg,  starve,  die  in  the 
streets "  if  she  will  not  consent  to  the  marriage. 
Poor  Juliet !  With  a  mother  with  whom  she  has  not 
the  slightest  sympathy,  and  with  an  impetuous, 
irritable  father,  who  has  no  affection  for  her,  she 
has  hitherto  been  driven  to  make  a  confidante  of 
her  nurse,  and  she  now  on  this  dire  occasion  turns 
to  her  for  advice  and  consolation.  But  with  the 
sordid  ideas  of  a  mean  and  vulgar  nature,  the 
nurse,  desiring  to  sail  with  the  wind  and  tide, 
denounces  Romeo  and  extols  the  qualities  of  the 
Count.  "With  sarcastic  bitterness  Juliet  replies 
to  her  diatribe, 

"  Well,  thou  hast  comforted  me  marvellous  much. 
Go  in  ;  and  tell  my  lady  I  am  gone, 
Having  displeased  my  father,  to  Laurence's  cell 
To  make  confession  and  to  be  absolved." 

At  the  cell  she  meets  Paris,  whom  she  speedily 
dismisses  and  then  asks  counsel  of  the  Friar. 
The  situation  is  desperate  and  the  remedy  must 
be  equally  desperate.  The  Friar  asks  her  whether 
she  can  endure  a  night  in  the  Capulet  vault,  for,  if 
she  can,  he  will  give  her  a  potion  which  shall 
produce  the  appearance  of  death,  lasting  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  promises 


that  Romeo  shall  come  to  release  her.  "  Give  me, 
give  me,  O  tell  me  not  of  fear,"  says  Juliet,  whose 
childlike  nature  has  become  firm  and  steadfast 
under  the  influence  of  love. 

Armed  with  the  phial  she  returns  home  and 
announces  her  assumed  compliance  with  her  father's 
wishes.  On  receiving  this  assurance,  Capulet, 
overcome  with  joy,  makes  preparation  for  the 
marriage  on  the  morrow,  while  Juliet  retires  to  her 
room  to  drink  the  draught.  Brave,  constant  and 
trustful  though  she  is,  her  woman's  nature  shrinks 
from  putting  the  phial  to  her  lips.  A  horror  seems 
to  close  round  her,  and  sights  and  fancies  pass  before 
her  eyes,  which  well  nigh  destraught  her  mind  and 
make  her  spirit  quake.  But  nothing  turns  her 
from  her  purpose,  and  with  the  words, 

"  Romeo,  I  come!  this  do  I  drink  to  thee," 

She  empties  the  phial  and  throws  herself  on  the  bed. 

As  foretold  by  the  Friar,  she  is  mourned  for  as 
dead  by  her  now  distracted  parents,  and  is  borne 
off  to  the  vault  of  the  Capulets.  Meanwhile  the 
emissary  whom  the  Friar  had  sent  with  a  letter 
to  Romeo,  is  detained  in  a  plague-stricken  house, 
and  the  only  messenger  who  reaches  him  in  his 
banishment  at  Mantua  is  a  servant,  who  tells  him 
that  Juliet  is  dead  and  laid  in  the  vault. 

Overcome  with  grief,  Romeo  obtains  a  dose  of 
poison  and  returns  in  all  speed  to  Verona.  He 
hastens  to  the  vault  and  there  encounters  Paris, 
who  has  come  to  scatter  flowers  over  the  remains 
of  his  expected  bride.  Romeo  is  in  no  humour  to 
quarrel.  He  is  too  absorbed  in  his  grief,  as  he  had 
been  in  his  love,  when  on  a  former  occasion  he 
encountered  Tybalt.  But  Paris  was  not  to  be 
pacified,  and  he  rushes  on  his  fate,  Romeo  then 
turns  to  where  Juliet  is  lying  and,  after  pouring 
out  his  love  and  venting  his  grief  in  a  torrent  of 
passionate  words,  he  drinks  the  poison.  At  the 
same  moment  the  Friar  enters  and  Juliet  awakes. 
Horror  succeeds  to  horror,  and  finally  Juliet  stabs 
herself  with  Romeo's  dagger  on  his  lifeless  body. 

The  alarm  is  now  given,  and  the  Prince,  with 
the  Capulets  and  Montagues,  assemble  by  the 
bodies  of  the  luckless  pair.  Here  the  earlier 
versions  of  the  story  come  to  an  end,  but 
Shakespeare,  mindful  of  the  wish  of  the  Friar, 
"to  turn  your  houses'  rancour  to  pure  love,"  makes 
the  unhappy  parents  foreswear  their  hatred  and 
agree  to  exchange  their  fury  for  a  loving  peace. 


SCHOLARSHIP     COMPETITION     QUESTION. 

Compare  and  contrast  the  characters  of  Juliet  [Romeo  and  Juliet)  and  Julia  {Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona). 

Essays  must  contain  not  more  than  500  words,  and  must  be  sent  in  by  January  25th.  Competitors 
are  requested  to  notice  that  their  Papers  are  correctly  stamped,  as  extra  Postage  has  to  be  paid  on  many 
received  each  month. 

Plays  Selected  for  February. — Middle  History.     King  John.  Richard  II. 


SEARCH     QUESTIONS     IN     ENGLISH     LITERATURE. 


I. 

(a)  Where,  and  by  whom,  were  the  following  words 
written  ? 

"  Fain  would  I  climb,  but  that  I  fear  to  fall." 

(6)'  Give  the  answer,  and  say  who  completed  the 
couplet. 

II. 

Mention  any  authors  who  lived  at  the  following  places  :  — 
I,  Horton,  Buckinghamshire;  2,  Newstead  Abbey;  3, 
Kilcolman  Castle:  4,  Canons-Ashby,  Northamptonshire; 
5,'Stoke-Pogis ;  6,  Aldborough  ;  7,  Donnington  Castle; 
8,  Olney  ;  9,  The  Leasowes. 

III. 

What  was  the  real  name  of  Mr.  "  Silas  Tomken  Com- 
berback  ?  " 

IV. 

Who  was  the  traveller  who  related  the  following  as 
things  he  had  really  seen  ? — "  In  .(^thiope  are  such  men 
as  have  but  one  foot,  and  they  go  so  fast  that  it  is  a  great 
marvel,  and  that  is  a  large  foot,  for  the  shadow  thereof 
covereth  the  body  from  sun  or  rain,  when  they  lie  upon 
their;^ backs."  "In  the  Island  of  Macameran,  the  natives 
have  the  heads  of  dogs.  In  another  island  are  white 
lions  and  double-headed  geese.  In  a  third  are  men  with 
onlyfone  eye  ;  in  a  fourth  the  natives  are  headless,  and 
have  their  mouths  and  noses  in  their  breasts,  and  their 
eyes  in  their  shoulders.  Another  island  is  inhabited  Dy 
giants  twenty-eight  feet  high,  who  eat  raw  flesh  ;  and 
beyond  this  is  another,  in  which  are  giants  fifty  feet  high." 


V. 

Quote  a  passage  from  Shakespeare  which  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  book  of  travels  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
question. 

VI. 

Give  author  and  work  from  which  the  following 
quotations  are  taken  : — 

(i)   "  Man  is  his  own  star  ;  and  the  soul  that  can 
Render  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man. 
Commands  all  light,  all  influence,  all  fate; 
Nothing  to  him  falls  early  or  too  late. 
Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill, 
Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still." 

(2)  "  And  a  magic  voice  and  verse 

Hath  baptised  thee  with  a  curse  ; 

And  a  spirit  of  the  air 

Hath  begirt  thee  with  a  snare  ; 

In  the  wind  there  is  a  voice 

Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice; 

And  to  thee  shall  Nignt  deny 

All  the  quiet  of  her  sky  ; 

And  the  day  shall  have  a  sun 

Which  shall  make  thee  wish  it  done." 

(3)  "  But  little  do  men  perceive  what  solitude  is,  and 
how  far  it  extendeth  ;  for  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and 
faces  are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a  tinkling 
cymbal,  where  there  is  no  love." 

(4)  "  I've  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 

With  coldness  still  returning, 
Alas  I   the  gratitude  of  men 
Has  oftener  left  me  mourning." 


Answers  to  be  sent  in  by  January  15  ;  they  should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent,  R.  U., 
Atalanta,  28,  New  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  must  contain  full  Name  and  Address 
of  sender. 


ANSWERS     TO     SEARCH     QUESTIONS     (DECEMBER). 


Crabbe,  Rogers,  Campbell,  Moore.     The  lines  are  taken 
from  Moore's  verses  On  the  Inkstand  of  the  poet  Crabbe. 


II. 

I.  Dan  Chaucer.  (Tennyson's  Dream  of  Fair  Women.) 
2.  Shakespeare.  (Milton.)  3.  Byron.  (Mrs.  Browning's 
Vision  of  Poets.)     4.  Burns.     (Whittier.) 


III. 

"  Prose  =  words  in  their  best  order ;   Poetry  =  the  best 
words  in  the  best  order."     (Coleridge's  Table-Talk, 

IV. 
I.  In  connection  withy o/zM  Gz7/>z«.  2.  The  Canterbury 
Pilgrims.  (Chaucer.)  3.  The  scene  of  Will  Waterproof's 
Lyrical  Monologue.  (Tennyson.)  4.  The  meeting-place 
of  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  other 
Elizabethans.  (See  poem  by  Keats.)  5.  The  name  of 
Longfellow's  Wayside  Inn. 


OUR     CHRISTMAS     ENTERTAINMENT. 


T  N  many  country  houses,  every  year  as  Christmas 
■■•  comes  round,  there  is  a  cry  of  "  What  shall 
we  do  for  our  entertainment  ?  "  This  annual  treat 
for  the  people  on  the  estate  and  a  few  villagers  is 
a  serious  question  where  outside  talent  is  scarce, 
neighbours  few,  and  many  miles  distant,  and  the 
nearest  magic-lantern  or  conjuror  procurable  has 
to  come  two  hours'  journey  by  rail. 

So,  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  may  be  placed 
as  we  are,  I  will  relate  what  we  did  for  Christmas 
last  year. 

Since  October  we  had  been  busy  making  garments 
and  shawls  of  every  description,  which  were 
supplemented  by  a  supply  of  those  excellent 
ready-made  cottage  gowns  for  women  and  children 
from  Pryce  Jones's  well-known  warehouse — to  be 
sorted  and  arranged  in  bundles  for  many  families, 
an  article  for  each  member.  In  addition  to  this, 
every  grown-up  person  was  to  receive  a  cornucopia 
of  peppermint  drops,  and  every  child  a  toy,  a 
book,  and  a  bag  of  sweets.  The  sweets  were  tied 
up  in  muslin  bags  with  coloured  bows  ;  the  books 
were  brightly  bound  and  illustrated  ;  and  the  toys 
were  only  penny  toys.  It  is  surprising  what  a 
splendid  collection  of  toys  you  can  get  at  a  penny, 
if  you  take  pains  in  selecting.  Ours  included 
paint-boxes,  with  six  real  paints,  two  brushes,  &c., 
boxes  with  six  wooden  soldiers,  boxes  of  dominoes 
complete,    three    varieties    of  dolls,     whips    with 


whistles,  tops,  a  jack-in-the-box,  and  many  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  For  the  cornucopias  of 
peppermint  rings  and  hearts,  we  found  gold  and 
silver  paper  the  most  effective. 

As  the  people  had  had  a  magic  lantern  in  '88, 
we  wanted,  last  year,  to  act  a  little  play,  to  precede 
the  distribution  of  gifts,  and  bring  in  old  Father 
Christmas.  Our  dramatis  personae  were  limited 
to  two — girls  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five  ;  and  in 
French's  list  w-e  could  find  nothing  suitable  for 
two  actors,  and  adapted  to  the  amusement  and 
understanding  of  the  village  folk.  At  the  last 
extremity,  I  dashed  off  a  little  dialogue — called 
"Cinderella  and  Father  Christmas  " — which,  though 
a  mere  nothing,  as  it  served  its  purpose  well,  I 
include  in  this  paper,  thinking  it  may  help  many 
perplexed  Ladies  Bountiful.  The  dresses  were 
very  easily  made.  Father  Christmas  wore  the 
usual  mask  and  beard  (procurable  for  is.  6s.  or  2S. 
from  Theobald's,  Bath  Place,  Kensington),  the 
usual  cloak  and  cowl,  with  high  boots.  The  cloak 
was  of  turkey  twill,  trimmed  with  an  eight-inch 
border  of  white  sheet  wadding  all  around  the 
bottom  and  up  the  front ;  a  four-inch  border  edged 
the  cowl,  which  was  sewn  to  the  forehead  of  the 
mask,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  This  wadding, 
after  being  tacked  to  the  cloak,  was  lightly  brushed 
with  weak  gum-water,  and  dusted  with  "  Jack 
Frost,"  to  represent  snow.     The  staff  was  a  stout 
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stick  as  high  as  his  shoulder,  surmounted  by  a 
miniature  Christmas  tree  in  a  pot  (sold  for  sixpence 
at  Theobald's),  decorated  with  bright-coloured 
sweets  wired  on  to  its  branches.  On  his  back  he 
carried  a  miller's  sack,  filled  with  toys ;  and  to 
make  the  cloak  set  straight,  and  give  the  desired 
rotundity,  a  thick  shawl  was  pinned  around  the 
actor's  waist,  which  prevented  the  soft  twill  falling 
into  feminine  lines. 

Cinderella  wore  a  pretty  light  evening  gown, 
under  a  plain  black  skirt,  woollen  blouse,  and 
turkej'-red  'kerchief  over  her  head,  tucked  in  fichu 
fashion  in  front.  Standing  outside  the  door,  these 
things  were  readily  slipped  off  when  the 
transformation  took  place. 

Our  preparations  were  complete.  We  had 
arranged  an  impromptu  stage  in  one  of  the  many 
recesses  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls  in  the  large 
old-fashioned  school-room  of  this  ancient  Scotch 
castle,  where  the  walls  are  from  eight  to  twenty 
feet  thick.  This  recess  was  about  twelve  feet  by 
ten  feet,  and  a  door  at  the  left,  leading  through  two 
cupboard  rooms  to  a  large  bedroom,  served  as 
exit.  The  footlights  consisted  of  a  row  of  reflector 
staircase  lamps,  carefully  marked  off"  by  a  bit  of 
white  tape,  beyond  which  the  actors  were  not  to 
set  foot. 

On  Boxing  Day,  punctually  at  half-past  three, 
groups  of  people  were  seen  wending  their  way 
across  the  park  to  the  Castle  courtyard  ;  and  at 
four  o'clock,  forty  children  in  the  servants'  hall, 
and  thirty  grown-up  people  in  the  housekeeper's 
room,  were  being  regaled  with  a  sumptuous  tea, 
plum  pudding,  mince  pies,  and  oranges  ad  lib. 
When  ever^'thing  was  in  full  swing,  we  two 
hastened  away  to  get  into  our  costumes,  and  at 
five  o'clock  our  audience  had  assembled. 

The  smaller  children  sat  in  semicircles  on  the 
floor;  others  had  chairs,  while  solid  tables  and 
ottomans  in  the  background  served  as  points  of 
vantage  for  the  servants. 

The  play  w^as  a  great  success.  The  children's 
eager  happy  faces  were  a  sight  never  to  be 
forgotten,  while  the  elders  (among  them  an  old 
man  of  ninety)  were  loud  in  their  applause. 

I  only  trust  that  wherever  this  little  dialogue 
may  be  acted,  it  maj'  prove  as  successful  as  here, 
where  the  audience  went  home  delighted  with 
their  gifts,  and  with  pleasant  memories  of  genial 
old  Fatlier  Christmas  and  good  Cinderella. 


CINDERELLA    AND     FATHER    CHRISTMAS; 

OR, 

A  Christmas  Dialogue  ix  doggerel  verse,  being 

VERY   MUCH    doggerel   AND    VERY    LITTLE   VERSE. 


SCEXE — A  kitchen  interior — Cinderella  discovered  sitting 
on  a  stool  in  front  of  the  fire.  She  sings  to  a  slovy 
melancholy  tune.      '\_Auld  Lang  Syne.'\ 

Cinderella   \sijiging'\ 

Poor  Cinderella  sits  alone 

The  Fireside  close  by, 
She's  sad  because  she's  left  alone> 

Poor  Cinderella,  I. 
To-night  they  to  the  ball  have  gone 

And  lonely  here  sit  I, 
But  then  I'm  only  Cinderella, 

Poor  Cinderella,  I. 

\_Sighing  and  speaking. 

Ah  well !  d'ear  me  !  and  so  at  last  they're  gone. 

And  /  am  left  to  clear  up  all  alone  ; 

I'm  only  Cinderella,  as  my  step-sisters  say — 

Of  no  account  except  to  serve  and  to  obey. 

Well,  well  1   I  must  not  grumble  ;  tho'  I  don't  see  why — 

Why  they  should  go  to  the  ball  to-night  and  not  I. 

When  timidly  I  asked:   "Sister,  mayn't  I  go  too?" 
Belinda  stared  at  me  and  said  :     "  What    you  go  !    you  ?  "■ 
And  froze  me  with  that  proud  disdainful  stare. 

[Mimicking  her  proud  sister, 
"  You  go,  indeed  ;   and  pray,  Miss  Pert,  who'd  care 
To  dance  with  such  as  you?     The  Prince,  I  bet, 
Will  only  dance  with  those  in  his  own  set. 
You're  nobody,  you  know  ;  'tis  well  you  learned  your  place, 
Whilst  we  are  noble  ladies,  noted  for  our  grace. 
You  shall  enjoy  yourself  by  dressing  up  our  hair, 
So  at  the  ball  we  shine  the  fairest  of  the  fair." 
Am  I  so  bad  or  stupid?     Oh  !  what  have  I  done 
That  they  should  treat  me  so  from  morn  to  set  of  sun  ? 
I  was  so  happy  once — till  my  stepmother  came. 
And  now,  alas  !   since  then  my  home's  no  more  the  same  ; 
I've  to  wait  upon  my  sisters,  and  to  wait  on  their  Mannma, 
And  they  keep  me  at  a  distance  from  my  poor  kind  weak 

Papa. 
It's  Cinderella  here,  and  it's  Cinderella  there. 
And  it's  Cinderella's  wanted  now  everywhere. 
But  whatever  I  do,  it  always  is  wrong. 
And  I'm  scolded  and  bothered  the  whole  day  long. 
Oh  !   I  did  so  want  to  go  to  the  Prince's  ball — 
I'm  sure  the  invitation  was  sent  to  us  all — 
They  treat  me  so  unkindly  I — \crying — a  knock 

Oh  1   dear  !  what's  that  ? 
How  foolish  of  me  to  be  frightened  !     'Tis  the  cat ! 
Here    Puss  I     Puss  1     [sadly']    she    won't    come ;    and    she 

deserts  me  too. 

[Sitting  down  on  stool 
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I  really  feel  so  mis — er— able — I — don't — know  what  to  do. 

[Sobbing. 

Father  Christmas  enters.     [She  starts  up.'] 
So-ho  !  my  sweet  Cinderella,  all  in  tears  ! 
This  will  not  do.     Come,  banish  all  your  fears. 

Cinderella. 
Father  Christmas  !   how  good  of  you  !  but  I  can't  see 
Why  you  should  condescend  to  visit  such  as  me; 
I'm  only  the  poor  household  drudge — the  little  maid 
On  whom  the  blame  of  ev'rything  is  always  laid. 

Father  Christmas. 
And  falsely  too. 

Cinderella. 

But  oh  !   how  did  you  get  in  here  ? 
Did — did  you  come  down  the  chimney? 

Father  Christmas. 

Oh  no!   my  dear. 
Your  chimeys  are  too  narrow — I'm  no  longer  thin. 
Finding  the  door  upon  the  latch  I  just  walked  in. 
But  why  are  you  crying  ?     For  know,  during  my  reign, 
To  see  a  child  unhappy  gives  me  grief  and  pain. 
At  Christmas  time — the  season  of  festivity — 
Children  (and  parents  too)  from  sorrow  should  be  free. 
I  would  not  hear  but  sounds  of  gladsome  mirth, 
Goodwill  towards  men,  and  peace  upon  this  earth. 
No  tears,  no  cares,  no  grief  should  dim  the  joy 
Of  any  good  true-hearted  girl  or  boy  ; 
I  love  ^ood  children,  and  I  share  their  play, 
E'en  if  unseen,  upon  this  Christmas  day. 
In  spirit,  Father  Christmas  holds  his  court 
And  mingles  in  the  season's  joy  and  sport. 
But  come,  dear,  tell  me  all  about  it,  and  who  knows 
But  1  can  overcome  the  cause  of  all  your  woes. 
Well! 

Cinderella. 
I  wanted  to  go  to  the  Prince's  ball  to-night. 
But  my  sisters  insisted  that  I  had  no  right 
To  expect  such  a  thing.      For  I'm  nobody  here  ; 
They  do  what  they  like,  and  are  so  unkind. 

Father  Christmas. 

Poor  dear ! 

But  don't  trouble  about  it.     Now  what  would  you  say 
If  I  granted  your  wish  just  for  once  in  a  way  ? 

CiNDERELL.\  [excitedly']. 
Oh  !   how  delightful  !     What  a  glorious  surprise  ! 
And  oh  1   how  my  proud  sisters  will  open  their  eyes 
When  they  see  me  arriving  !     But  what  shall  I  do  ? 
I've  nothing  to  wear — no  dress — 

Father  Christmas. 

Why,  that's  nothing  new  ! 

Your  sex  is  all  alike.     When  a  ball  draweth  near 
There  is  always  the  cry  :   "  Oh  !   we've  nothing  to  wear.'' 

Cinderella. 
But  how  will  you  get  one,  and  how  can  I  manage 
To  get  to  the  palace  without  e'en  a  carriage  ? 

Father  Christmas  [severely]. 
Child,  do  you  doubt  my  power  ? 

Cinderella. 

Oh,  no  !   not  at  all. 


Father  Christmas. 
Then,  dear,  do  as  I  bid  if  you'd  go  to  the  ball. 
You're  a  good  girl,  Cinderella,  so  I  can  provide 
A  grand  carriage  and  coachman  and  footmen  beside. 
And  it  will  not  matter  you  arrive  a  bit  late, 
When  they  see  you  appear  in  magnificent  state. 

Cinderella. 
How  kind  you  are  ! 

F.\ther  Christmas. 

No  I   I  only  do  my  duty. 
Dear,  in  doing  that  consists  Life's  "  highest  beauty;  " 
My  duty— and  my  joy — to  try  and  make  all  gay. 
Banish  care  and  sorrow  upon  this  festive  day  ! 

Ci.mderell.\. 
How  we  love  you  ! 

Father  Christmas. 

Go  to  the  garden  and  you'll  find 
A  cabbage  near  the  gate  ;   six  lizards  lie  behind. 
With  a  great  fat  tortoise.     Then  bring  them  all  to  me. 
Be  quick,  my  dear! 

Cinderella. 

I  shall  be  very  quick,  you'll  see. 
Exit  Cinderella.      Outside   she   slips  off  her    skirt,   blouse, 
and  kerchief,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  enter  in  her  ball-dress. 
Father  Christmas. 
She  bravely  does  her  duty,  and  'tis  only  right. 
Poor  child  !   she  should  enjoy  herself  for  once  to-night. 

[Going  to  door. 
What,  back  again  so  soon,  my  dear  ?     There,  place   them 

so  : 
The  cabbage  on  the  drive— the  lizards  in  a  row — 
With  the  great  tortoise  close  behind.  Yes  !  yes  !  that's  right. 
Cinderella,  now  you  shall  behold  a  wondrous  sight. 

[Waving  his  staff  and  invoking, _ 
Come  !   haste  to  my  help,  ye  powers  that  marvels  play, 
For  ye  have  promised  aid  upon  this  happy  day. 
Obey  my  magic  staff,  ye  things,  and  straight  appear 
A  carriage  well  appointed  for  Cinderella  dear. 

Cinderella  [outside]. 
Why  !  the  cabbage  turns  to  a  coach — the  lizards  four 
To  horses  ;  two  to  footmen  to  open  the  door  ! 
Father  Christmas  !   how  delightful  ! 
Father  Christmas  [-waving  staff]. 

But  your  dress  ? 
Hey,  presto  1  change  into  one  for  a  princess. 

Cinderella  [entering]. 
Oh  I  thank  you.  Father  Christmas  1  you're  a  dear  old  thing, 
I  feel  so  very  happy  I  could  almost  sing 
For  joy  ! 

Father  Christmas. 

Do  !   I  like  to  hear  girls'  happy  voices. 
For  in  their  happiness  my  old  heart  rejoices. 

CiNDERELL.\   sings  to  the  time  of  "■Surely''  in    C,   by 

A.  H.  Behrend  • 
Listen,  listen,  how  the  robins 
Sing  on  every  tree  to-day, 
Do  they  know  that  Father  Christmas 
Comes  from  lands  so  far  away  ? 
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Do  t?ey  know  that  I  am  going — 

Going  to  the  ball  to-night  ? 
Do  they  know  that  Father  Christmas 

Putteth  every  wrong  to  right  ? 
Surely  all  are  pleasure  seeking, 

Surely  all  the  world  seems  gay, 
Just  because  my  heart  is  singing 

Father  Christmas  came  to-day. 
Howl  longed  to  hear  his  foosteps 
How  I  longed  to  hear  him  say — 
Father  Christmas    \jwho   has   been   nodding  approval 
and  keeping  time  with  his  staff'\ 
%singing'] 

Has  the  time  been  long,  my  darling, 
Since  Old  Christmas  went  away? 
Cinderella. 

Long  as  winter  after  summer, 

Sad  as  days  of  ceaseless  rain, 
But  the  clouds  have  turned  to  sunshine 

Since  you  come  to  us  again. 
Surely  all  are  pleasure  seeking, 
Soon  will  sadness  disappear, 
Just  because  my  heart  is  singing 
Father  Christmas,  he  is  here — 
Just  because  my  heart  is  singing 
Father  Christmas,  he  is  here. 
Father  Christmas    [^comes  to  front  of  stage,  addresses 

audience.~\ 
Ves  1   Father  Christmas,  he  is  here  again,  and  brings 
For  many  little  boys  and  girls  some  pretty  things. 
I  have  some  heavy  baskets-full  outside  the  door, 
And^this  sack  on  my  back  contains  a  goodly  store. 
When  just  now  I    [^naming  the  village']  passed  to-night,  I 

heard 
No  merry  sound  of  children's  voices — not  a  word, 
I  missed  my  little  friends,  but  knew,  as  I  came  here, 
That  they'd  come  up  to  \_nanting  the  place  of  entertainment'] 
for  their  Christmas  cheer. 


There  !   I  think  I  see  them  with  eager  faces  bright, 
Wond'ring  what    Old   Christmas    has    brought   for    them 

to-night. 
Ha  !  ha  !      It  does  me  gjod  to  see  so  many  here, 
To  all  of  whom  I  wish  a  bright  and  glad  New  Year. 

[Turns  to  Cinderella^ 
Ere  you  leave,  Cinderella,  you  must  unselfish  prove, 
And  help  me  give  these  gifts  to  children  whom  I  love. 
Go,  get  my  baskets  and  my  bundles. 

{Cinderella  goes  out  and  brings  in  the  baskets  of  sweets 
and  bundles  of  clothing  near  the  door.'] 

F"rom  my  back 
Now  help  me  to  remove  this  very  heavy  sack. 

\She  helps  him  off  ivith  his  sack,  and  together  they 
distril)ute  the  gifts.  Jitst  before  the  things  are  distributed 
some  responsible  person  shoidd  be  at  hand  to  remove  a  fem 
of  the  footlights  to  allow  the  actors  to  reach  the  audience  in 
safety,  for  cotton  wool  is  so  inflammable,  and  many  a 
Father  Christmas  has  suffered  through  tlie  want  of  proper 
precaution.  When  all  has  been  given  they  go  back  to  the 
stage  and  Father  Christmas  speaks  the  Epilogue. ^ 

EPILOGUE. 

Now,  kind  friends  all. 

Both  great  and  small. 
We  thank  you  for  your  praise  ; 

Through  years  to  come. 

Where'er  you  roam, 
Heav'n  send  you  happy  days. 

We've  done  our  best. 

With  merry  jest. 
Your  Christmastide  to  cheer; 

Now,  great  and  small, 

We  wish  you  all 
A  bright  and  glad  New  Year. 


Curtain. 


Florence  Pike. 


WOMEN     IN     CONTEMPORARY     ART. 


I. — Alice    Havers. 


A  PATHETIC  interest  gathers  around  the 
■^  *■  subject  of  the  first  of  our  series  of  Lady 
Artists. 

Miss  Alice  Havers  (Mrs.  Fred  Morgan),  whose 
picture,  "  Divided,"  forms  the  frontispiece  to  this 
number  of  Atalanta,  has  but  lately  passed  away 
at  the  culminating  point  of  a  promising  artistic 
■career,  and  at  a  moment  when  a  rare  trait  of 
•disinterested  devotion  to  the  right  development 
•of  her  talent  was  on  the  point  of  bearing  fruit. 


The  artist  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Havers,  of  Thelton  Hall,  Norfolk.  Her  early 
years  were  passed  in  Monte  Video,  and  here  she 
began  to  show  signs  of  a  strong  taste  for  Art  in  an 
atmosphere  not  too  favourable  for  its  growth. 

The  best  studies  at  her  command  were  the 
reproductions  of  pictures  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News  and  the  Graphic^  and  these  she  would  copy 
assiduously  in  pencil  and  colour  them  as  her 
fancy  dictated. 
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On  coming  to  London  in  1S70  new  possibilities 
presented    themselves.     She    seized    the    earliest 
opportunity    of    commencing   a    serious    course    of 
training   at    South     Kensington.      Here    she    worked 
very  hard,   attending  all  day  at  the  classes  and  working 
late  into  the  evening  at  such  dry  bones  of  art  as  perspective, 
geometrical    drawing,    &:c.      Her  industry  and    application  were 
speedily  recompensed  by   the    award    of  a   free   studentship.      Not 
satisfied  with  these  labours,  she  spent  such   hours  of  daylight 
as   were  free   from   class-work  in  copying  in   oils  in  the 
galleries    of   the    Museum.      The  work  which  she 
first  selected  for  this  purpose  was  Cope's  Charity. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  she  married  Mr.  Fred 
Morgan,  and  relinquished  the  art  classes  of  South 
Kensington  for  work  in  her  husband's  studio,  where 
she  was  permanently  influenced  by  his  idyllic 
style. 

Already,  before  her  marriage,  she  had  begun  to 
draw  from  the  life.  She  used  to  bring  home  in  the 
evenings  the  model  that  came  most  readily  to  her 
hand  :  a  little  crossing-sweeper,  who  posed  to 
her  later  for  her  first  exhibited  picture,  hung  at 
the    gallery   of   British    Artists  in    Suffolk   Street. 


The  subject  was  a  ragged 

lad  offering  a  bunch  of  violets. 

At   the  same  time,  or  shortly 

afterwards,  she  exhibited  at  the  same 

gallery  A   Tangled  Skein,  a    girl    with  her  arms 

thrown  up  disentangling  a  refractory  lock  of  hair. 

The  next  year,  1873,  she  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  a  small  canvas,  and  in  1874  two  pictures 
were  hung,  Ought  and  Carry  One,  and  another 
called  School,  the  subject  of  which  was  a  Sister 
of  Charity  teaching  a  class  of  little  girls.  The 
former  was  purchased  by  the  Queen. 

From  this  time  onwards  Miss  Havers  was  a 
constant  exhibitor  at  the  galleries,  and  was  always 
well  represented  at  Burlington  House. 

Space  fails  to  give  a  critical  account  of  her 
numerous  works,  or  even  a  complete  list  of  them, 
but  the  following  titles  will  suffice  to  recall  pleasant 
recollections  of  canvases  full  of  grace  and  charm 
and  many  sympathetic  qualities. 

A  Montevidean  Carnival,  exhibited  in  1875  at  the 
Academy ;  a  reminiscence  of  her  early  home. 
They  Homeward  Wend  their  Weary  Way,  Under 


Alice  Haivrs,  del. 
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the  Blossom  that  Hangs  on  the  Bought  and  Goosey, 
Goosey,  Gander,  a  girl  sitting  by  a  stream  in  the 
glow  of  evening  light,  with  geese  feeding  in  the 
foreground  (which  was  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Agnew),  all  in  the  Academy  of  1876.  But  we 
inust  abandon  chronological  order,  and  be  satisfied 
with  recalling  The  Moon  is  tip;  but  yet  it  is  not 
Night,  September,  Peasant  Girls — Varengeville,  Stone 
Pickers,  The  End  of  Her  Journey,  a  woman  lying 
dead  by  the  roadside,  Blanchisseuses  (purchased 
by  the  Liverpool  Corporation  for  the  permanent 
gallery),  A  Mother  and  Child,  of  great  beauty,  in  the 
Academy  of  1888,  and  many  others  of  not  less 
merit  and  charm. 

Miss  Havers'  sympathy  with  nature,  and 
delight  in  beauty  of  tone  and  colour,  led  her  to 
devote  much  time  with  great  success  to  landscape 
art,  while  her  predilection  for  figure  subjects 
forbade  her  omitting  this  element  of  interest 
from  her  pictures.  The  result  was  that  some- 
times a  landscape,  painted  for  its  own  sake, 
seemed  to  resent  the  introduction  of  figures 
conceived  in  another  mood  and  wrought  under 
another  impulse.  Two  notes  were  struck  which 
did  not  vibrate  in  true  accord  ;  but  tliis  occasional 
blemish,  visible,  when  it  existed,  only  to  a  delicate 
critical  faculty,  had  lately  begun  to  disappear,  in 
the  light  of  fuller  study  and  experience. 

Early  in  her  career,  Miss  Havers  won  a  prize 
of  ;^2oo  oflered  by  Messrs.  Hildesheimer  and 
Faulkner,  who  sought  to  raise  the  standard  of 
their  publications  by  importing  the  highest  talent 
available  for  their  purposes. 


This  success  first  discovered  in  the  artist  a 
faculty,  almost  a  genius,  for  the  fanciful  and 
graceful  arrangement  of  ideal  figures  and  floral 
and  childish  forms,  her  own  children  serving  her 
most  constantly  and  gracefully  as  models  for  the 
latter  forms,  which  was  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
and  original  notes  in  her  artistic  equipment. 

From  this  time  a  succession  of  refined  and 
delicate  fancies  flowed  from  her  pencil,  with  a 
facility  and  spontaniety  which  added  greatly  to 
their  charm.  Innumerable  Christmas  cards  and 
books,  and  quaint  borders  to  letterpress,  some  in 
colour,  and  others  in  "  black  and  white "  or 
monotint,  were  produced  apparently  without  eftbrt, 
and  each  more  fascinating  than  the  last. 

Throughout  this  period,  however,  an  impulse 
towards  the  more  serious  side  of  art  was  never 
dormant.  She  was  conscious  of  a  lack  of 
thoroughness  in  her  draughtsmanship,  and  as  has 
been  mentioned  above,  had  long  cherished  the 
design  of  repairing  this  defect  by  a  course  of  study. 
At  length,  in  1889,  she  departed  for  Paris,  where 
she  entered  the  studio  of  Benjamin  Constant.  The 
beneficial  results  of  this  new  departure  had  already 
begun  to  be  markedly  apparent  in  the  work  which 
she  sent  home  from  abroad  ;  but  the  end  was  near, 
and  in  the  last  days  of  August  of  this  year  we  had 
to  lament  the  untimely  loss  of  an  artist,  whose 
maturer  work  would,  we  cannot  doubt,  have  raised 
a  reputation  already  firmly  established,  to  a  still 
higher  level  of  distinguished  success. 

J  oh]  I   C.   Staples. 


I 
I    It    "'lypiiii  iiiii"- 

A/i'c-f  Havers,  del. 
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'T^HROUGH  Magic  Glasses:  Arabella  B. 
■*  Buckley  (Edward  Stanford).  A  new  book 
by  the  author  of  The  Fairyland  of  Science  is  sure  of 
welcome.  Even  those  who  know  very  little  of 
the  great  subjects  touched  upon  in  a  book  of  this 
sort  must  own  to  a  sense  of  refreshment  when 
they  read  its  pages,  for  it  must  always  be  a  relief 
to  turn  from  the  restless  instability  of  human 
life  to  the  calm  region  where  nature  enacts  her 
unchanging  laws. 

In  her  preface  Miss  Buckley  points  to  the  very 
wide  field  over  which  she  has  travelled.  Each 
subject  just  glanced  upon  in  this  bright  little 
volume  might  be  made  the  study  of  a  life  time. 
The  student  reads  and  longs  for  more. 

Miss  Buckley  hopes  that  some  eager  minds  may 
be  thus  led  to  take  up  one  of  the  branches  of 
science  opened  out  to  us  by  Magic  Glasses.  She 
alludes  to  the  moderate-priced  instruments,  and 
good  books,  and  lectures  so  easily  accessible.  Miss 
Buckley  imagines  a  learned  Professor  who  instructs 
a  school  of  young  lads.  His  magic  glasses  are 
five — the  magnifying  glass,  the  microscope,  the 
telescope,  the  photographic  camera,  and  the 
spectroscope.  •  "With  these"  says  the  Professor, 
"you  can  learn  to  work  all  my  spells.  You  can 
peep  into  the  mysteries  of  the  life  of  the  tiniest 
being  which  moves  unseen  under  your  foot ;  you 
can  peep  into  that  vast  universe  which  we  can 
never  visit  so  long  as  our  bodies  hold  us  down  to 
our  little  earth  ;  you  can  make  the  unseen  stars 
print  their  spots  of  light  on  the  paper  you  hold  in 
your  hand  by  means  of  light- waves  which  left  them 
hundreds  of  years  ago  ;  or  you  can  sift  this  light  in 
your  spectroscope  and  make  it  tell  you  what 
substances  were  glowing  in  that  star  when  they 
were  started  on  their  road.  All  this  you  can  do  on 
one  condition  :  that  you  seek  patiently  to  know  the 
truth." 

In  the  present  volume  Miss  Buckley  takes  us  to 
peep  through  her  wonderful  "  Magic  Glasses  "  into 
most  of  these  mysteries.  We  spend  an  hour  with 
the  sun,  an  evening  among  the  stars,  we  visit  the 
magician's  chamber  by  moonlight,  or,  again,  we 
look  into  the  life  history  of  lichens  and  mosses, 
and  see  little  beings  from  a  miniature  ocean.  We 
can  only  take  peeps,  it  is  true,  but  most  ex- 
hilarating these  brief  glances  are. 


'T^HE  Children  of  the  Castle  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 
-^  is  the  name  of  Mrs.  Molesworth's  annual 
volume  for  children.  The  story  is  a  mixture  of 
fairy-tale  and  human  life,  and  the  blending  of  the 
two  gives  one  now  and  then  a  sense  of  confusion. 
It  is,  however,  a  charming  story,  very  tender,  very 
sweet,  and  the  main  idea,  which  to  a  great  extent 
is  new,  is  set  in  most  picturesque  surroundings. 
In  the  curious  mixed  story  a  really  deep  note  is 
now  and  then  struck,  and  a  very  earnest  lesson  is 
evidently  meant  to  be  conveyed.  The  book 
bears  some  resemblance  to  Four  Winds  Fartn, 
one  of  the  best  of  Mrs.  Molesworth's  previous 
works.  It  is  the  sort  of  story  to  be  read  with 
pleasure,  not  only  by  little  girls,  but  by  their  older 
sisters.  Indeed,  both  old  and  young  are  likely  to 
fall  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Princess  with  the 
Forget-me-not  Eyes.  After  reading  the  book  one 
sighs  for  the  magic  boat  and  the  magic  grottoes 
where  sweeter  beings  than  mermaids  sing.  Alas  ! 
why  is  not  Fairyland  real  ?  Why  cannot  we  find 
the  country  from  where  wild  flowers  come  ? 


JyfT'ANTED — a  King,  Maggie  Brown,  (Cassell  & 
'  ''^  Co.).  This  is  a  story  quite  for  little  children. 
It  is  also  a  fairy-tale,  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
begins  in  a  somewhat  commonplace  way.  A  little 
girl  has  a  dream.  How  tired  one  is  of  these 
wonderful  dreams !  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
get  into  Fairyland  in  some  other  manner  ?  Could 
not  a  magic  gate  be  found,  or  a  magic  land  on  the 
borders  of  ours  ?  Anything  but  that  falling  asleep 
and  awakening  again. 

However,  the  dream  having  secured  the  respect 
of  centuries  of  readers,  still  holds  its  immortal 
sway.  We  must  get  a  new  Lewis  Carroll,  with  a 
new  Alice,  to  show  our  authors  a  better,  or,  at  any 
rate,  a  fresher,  path  to  Fairyland.  Maggie  Brown 
is  orthodox,  and  adopts  the  good  old  style.  Merle 
has  a  dream.  Dear  Merle  can  be  forgiven 
everything  but  her  dream,  for  she  is  as  fresh  and 
original,  as  enterprising  and  amusing,  a  little 
heroine  as  can  be  found  in  any  child's  story.  She 
has  a  herculean  task  set  her  to  do :  she  has  to  put 
the  nursery  rhymes  right.  Little  Boy  Blue  has  to 
find  his  horn,  Bo-Peep  her  sheeps'  tails,  the  three 
little  kittens  their  m.ittens.  Jack  and  Gill  are  no 
longer  to  quarrel,  and  the  Old  Woman  who  lived  in 
a  Shoe  has  to  cease  to  beat  her  cliildren.     This  is 
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Merle's  mission  in  the  dream  country  to  which 
she  wanders.  How  she  performs  this  mission, 
what  dangers  she  encounters,  what  adventures 
she  goes  through,  the  stor}'  must  tell  for  itself. 
Harry  Furniss's  illustrations  are  verj-  clever. 

ILLUSTRATED  books  are  always  largely  in 
demand  at  Christmas  time,  and  none  are 
more  beautiful  than  those  produced  year  by  year 
by  Messrs.  Hildesheimer  «&  Faulkner.  Amongst 
their  new  books  this  season  are  some  which  will 
be  looked  at  wuth  a  feeling  of  regret,  as  well  as 
admiration.  Two  artists  who  have  done  much 
to  raise  the  level  of  Christmas  books,  Alice  Havers 
and  Ernest  Wilson,  have  now  passed  away. 
Books  decorated  by  them  will  therefore  have  a 
special  interest.  Amongst  these  is  a  cheap  edition 
of  The  Book  of  Old  Ballads,  which  attracted  so 
much  attention  two  years  ago.  Some  Old  Love- 
Songs,  illustrated  by  Alice  Havers,  is  a  volume 
of  the  present  year.  The  words  alone  ought  to 
make  this  book  a  favourite ;  the  pictures  are 
beautifully  printed  in  colour.  The  Harvest  Fields 
is  full  of  that  delicacy  and  feeling  w^hich  so 
characterise  the  work  of  Ernest  Wilson.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  illustrations  in  this  lovely  volume 
accompanies  Frederick  Weatherly's   "  Sheaves   of 

Gold." 

"  Among  the  golden  sheaves,   my  love. 

We  wandered  years  ago ; 
The  harvest  moon  shone  bright  above, 

The  silver  sea  below. 
O,  sheaves  of  gold,  O  days  to  be, 

O,  harvest  sweet  and  true, — 
For  you  were  all  in  all  to  me, 

And  I  was  all  to  you. 
"And  still  the  same  old  fields  I   tread, — 

You  come  no  more  again  ; 
The  fields  are  bare,  the  poppies  dead, 

And  all  my  harvests  vain. 
Across  the  gulf  that  parts  us  now 

With  breaking  heart   I   lean. 
O  sheaves  of  gold,  O  days  of  old, 

O  love  that  might  have  been!" 


The  Booklets  and  Christmas  Cards  published 
by  the  same  firm  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  and 
those  readers  of  Atalanta  who  wish  to  give 
remembrances  to  their  friends  cannot  do  better 
than  make  selections  from  them.  Christmas  cards 
in  the  form  of  daint}'  little  almanacks  for  the 
coming  year  are  especiall}^  attractive. 


The   following   letter  from  Miss  Wyatt  will   be 
read  with  regret. 

20,  Queen  Square,  W.C. 

November  loth,  1890^ 
Atalanta  Branch  of  the  Selborne  Society. 
Dear  Mrs.  Meade, 

I  have  written  to  the  secretary  of  the  Selborne  Society 
sending  in  my  resignation  of  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Atalanta  Branch  for  the  year  1891.  The  reason  I  am 
obliged  to  do  this  is  that  in  the  beginning  of  next  year  I 
am  going  to  Paris  for  some  months  to  study  Art,  and 
should  not  be  able  to  do  the  work  from  there.  I  feel  that  the 
branch  is  in  a  fairly  flourishing  condition  now,  and  entails 
but  little  work  for  the  secretary  beyond  sending  out  the 
monthly  magazines  and  keeping  the  accounts.  I  am 
wondering,  therefore,  if  there  is  not  some  one  among  our 
numerous  members  who  would  take  the  work  off  my 
shoulders  and  throw  fresh  vigour  into  the  branch. 
Believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Katharine  M.   Wyatt. 


In  response  to  my  request  for  accounts  of  Girl- 
Life  in  different  countries,  several  kind  answers 
have  been  received.  The}'  will  be  published  as 
space  allows. 


The  answers  to  Mrs.  Walford's  paper  oa 
"  Grumbles ''  will  appear  in  February,  and  the 
usual  Brown  Owl  discussion  will  be  resumed  in 
that  month. 

L.   T.  Meade. 


•Xow  who  stauiieth  in  tlie  donr 
Flower  of  all  the  earth." 
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O  Countess  Kathleen, 
Kathleen  O'Hea ! 
She  was  grander  than  theQueen 

The  old  people  say. 
She  was  like  the  Lady  Mary 

In  God's  blessed  Town, 
With  stars  for  her  rosary, 
And  sunlight  for  her  gown. 

Black  fell  potato  blight 

On  the  kindly  fruit  ; 
Evil  demons  came  by  night, 

Withered  flower  and  root. 


yL>t    i/^X^i^T^'^  f       Jif'* 
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And  the  corn-ears  never  filled, 

And  the  sun  grew  dark  ; 
All  the  floods  of  heaven  were  spilled. 

And  we  had  no  ark. 

O  Countess  Kathleen, 

Kathleen  O'Hea  ! 
You're  a  Saint — a  Saint  and  Queen, 

The  old  people  say. 
And  while  you  pray,  so  still  and  pale, 

With  gold  hair  to  your  feet. 
The  powers  of  hell  will  sure  avail 

Against  Christ  Jesus,  sweet. 

T  2 
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There  are  come  in  the  town 

Merchantmen  twain  ; 
Dark  are  they,  of  renown, 

Have  sailed  many  a  main. 
With  gold  fillets  on  their  hair, 

And  gold  in  their  hands, 
Thej'  buy  a  merchandise  most  rare. 

The  rarest  in  all  lands. 

O  Countess  Kathleen, 

Men's  souls  they  buy. 
You  are  richer  than  the  Queen, 

And  the  poor  folk  die. 
Gods  Image  creeps  and  craves, 

And  the  world's  a  hearse  ; 
If  the  corpse-light  lit  our  graves 

We  were  scarcely  worse. 

She  hath  sold  her  house  and  lands, 

Gold  cups  and  gear. 
And  a  fleet  of  ships  is  manned. 

Bringing  food  and  cheer. 
But  a  storm  arose  ere  day. 

By  the  power  of  hell ; 
And  the  ships  in  Blacksod  Bay, 

Half- wrecked,   rose  and  fell. 

O  Countess  Kathleen, 

Kathleen  OHea ! 
Jesus  Christ  in  Heaven,   I  ween, 

Goeth  sad  to-day. 
All  the  shepherds  dead  or  fied 

Who  that  flock  did  keep  ; 
Jesus  asks  in  voice  of  dread : 

"Where  are  My  sheep?" 

She  stepped  out  of  her  castle-door 

Like  a  dead  Saint  ; 
And  her  feet  scarce  touched  the  floor, 

And  her  eyes  were  faint. 
Past  the  market-cross  and  well. 

Swiftly  she  came. 
Heard  the  toll  of  the  death-bell, 

Ever  the  same. 

O  Countess  Kathleen, 

Kathleen  O'Hea ! 
She  was  like  the  marble  Oaeen 

In  the  Abbey  grey. 


Past  the  people  she  is  gone. 

Up  the  inn   stair. 
In  the  chamber,   all  alone. 

Where  the  demons  were. 

They  were  counting  up  their  store^ 

Littling  its  worth. 
Now  who  standeth  in  the  door  ? 

Flower  of  all  the  earth. 
With  her  white  soul  in  her  hand, 

Fair  beyond  desires  ; 
And  her  eyes  like  theirs  who  stand 

In  eternal  fires. 

O  Countess  Kathleen, 

Kathleen  O'Hea  ! 
Heard  them  chafter,   shrill  and  mean^ 

Let  them  say  their  say. 
But  this  soul,   so  white  of  hue, 

Jesus  Christ  held  dear  ; 
It  was  worth  all  souls,  they  knew. 

They  could  gather  here. 

Thus  she  bought  the  bartered  souls^ 

Emptied  their  pack. 
She  hath  gathered  up  the  scrolls. 

Each  man  hath  his  back. 
Now  those  merchantmen  are  fled. 

And  there's  food  to  eat  ; 
All  the  starving  folk  are  fed, 

Full  with  wine  and  meat. 

O  Countess  Kathleen, 

Kathleen  O'Hea ! 
Ullagonc !    and  raise  the  keen, 

Cold  and  dead  she  lay. 
O  ye  folk,  at  what  a  price 

She  hath  ransomed 
Poor  men's  souls  for  Paradise, 

With  her  own  instead  ! 

O  Countess  Kathleen, 

Kathleen  O'Hea! 
She  was  like  the  lilies'  queen, 

The  old  people  say. 
On  her  breast  the  white  lilies. 

On  the  dusk}'  pall  ; 
But  the  Cross  she  dared  not  kiss^ 

Turned  against  the  wall. 
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Praised  be  the  Lord  Jesus ! 

Could  He  forget 
How  she  sold  her  soul   for  us, 

Paying  our  debt  ? 
Swiftly  His  messenger 

Doeth  His  behest ; 
And  that  gentle  soul  they  bear, 

Even  to  His  breast. 

But  that  day  was  Satan  wroth, 

And  his  fury  fell 
On  the  accursed  traders  botli, 

Traffickers  of  hell. 


They,  below  the  river  bed, 

In  great  chains  are  caught, 
Till  they  have  delivered 

That  dear  soul  they  bought. 

O  Countess  Kathleen, 

Kathleen  O'Hea  ! 
For  her  charitj',   I  ween. 

High  she  sits  to-day. 
Roses  grow  about  her  feet, 

The  rose  in  her  hair, 
Because  Love's  flower  is  found  most  meet 

For  her  to  wear.^ 


This  is  an  authentic  folk--;tory  of  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  example 
of  one  who  sold  her  soul  for  the  Love  of  God. 
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Mrs.  Molesworth. 


CHAPTER    Vn. 


ACTING    AND    NOT    ACTING. 


OOME  guests  had  left  The  Fells  that  afternoon, 
^^  but  others  had  arrived.  There  were  further 
goings  and  comings  during  the  next  few  days,  but 
more  of  the  latter  than  the  former.  The  Helmonts 
were  in  their  glory,  but  to  Imogen  and  her  mother, 
fresh  from  their  uneventful  monotonous  life  "  a 
deux,"  the  effect  was  almost  as  confusing  as  that 
of  a  kaleidoscope  too  rapidly  turned.     It  became 


a  relief  when  the  party  settled  down  as  it  were, 
for  a  little,  into  the  chosen  guests  especially 
selected  for  the  private  theatricals  which  had  been 
for  some  time  under  discussion,  and  at  which  the 
"assistance"  of  the  Wentworths  had  iwt  been 
desired. 

But  Imogen  was  undoubtedly  pretty  ;  every  one, 
even  Miss  Forsyth,  allowed  it.  And  her  face  was 
a  novelty.  She  proved  to  have  more  spirit,  or 
"go,"  as  Trixie  called  it,  in  her,  than  had  seemed 
probable  ;  on  the  whole,  she  bid  fair  to  be  a  very 
creditable  success.     Her  inexperience  and  shyness 
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were  amusing,  not  tiresome.  Her  mother  watched 
her  with  enchantment,  ready  and  eager  to  swallow 
any  amount  of  even  the  most  thinly  disguised 
flattery  on  Imogen's  account  from  the  astute 
Mabella. 

"  She  is  really  turning  everybody's  head.  I 
never  saw  anj^thing  like  it/'  said  the  young  lady 
ia  question  over  and  over  again,  whenever  she 
got  a  chance  of  Mrs.  Wentworth  to  herself.  "  Noll 
is  grateful  for  a  glance,  and  Percy," — "Percy" 
was  Captain  Helmont — "  who  is  considered  a 
tremendous  critic,  admires  her  out  and  out,  only, 
of  course,  his  admiration  is  due  elsewhere."  He 
was  shortly  to  be  married  to  a  girl  not  at  that 
time  one  of  the  party  at  The  Fells.  "  I  don't 
know  what  Lad}^  Lucy  would  say  to  it  if  she 
were  here." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  smiled.  Captain  Helmont  had 
been  one  of  her  dreams  for  Imogen  before  they 
came, 

"  Lady  Lucy  is  very  pretty  herself,  some  one 
said,"  she  remarked  politely. 

"  Not  a  patch  on  Imogen,  if  I  may  call  her  so," 
Miss  Forsyth  continued.  "But  the  marvel,''  and 
here  she  dropped  her  voice  discreetly,  "is  Major 
Winchester !  A  man  who  never  knows  if  a 
woman  has  a  nose  on  her  face  or  not — who  stalks 
about  the  world  like  the  great  Mogul.  Of  course, 
we  all  admire  him  and  respect  him — oh,  immensely, 
but  we  look  upon  him  as  a  being  quite  apart. 
And  there  he  is — perfectly  devoted — taking  the 
greatest  interest  in  these  theatricals,  which  as  a 
rule  he  would  have  thought  beneath  contempt, 
and  all,  I  am  sure,  for  your  daughter's  sake. 
Trixie  and  I  can't  get  over  it." 

Mrs.  Wentworth's  smile  was  positively  beaming. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Forsyth,  you  are  too  kind,  too 
partial,"  she  said.  "  I  quite  appreciate  all  you 
sa}',  but — I  must  not  have  Imogen  spoilt.  She  is 
so  young.  Major  Winchester,  for  instance — I  am 
sure  he  considers  her  a  perfect  child." 

"  But  she  is  not — not  in  some  ways,"  Mabella 
went  on,  insidiously.  "  She  has  been  so  well 
brought  up  " — and  here  she  sighed  deeply — "  so 
well  educated.  I  heard  Rex  saying  to  someone  that 
he  could  see  she  had  excellent  abilities.  It  will  be 
such  a  good  thing  for  my  poor  Trixie  if  a  girl  like 
that  takes  to  her — her  influence  would  be  everything. 
Much  better  than  mine,"  here  she  sighed  again. 
*  I  can  do  my  friends   no  good,   I   can   only  love 


them.  /  was  not  well  brought  up — far  from  it,  as 
I  dare  say  you  can  see  for  yourself" 

"Poor  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  too 
ingenuous  herself  to  doubt  another,  and  too  candid 
to  express  anj'  civil  disagreement.  She  gently 
stroked  Mabella's  hand,  while  the  ready  tears  rose 
to  her  ej'es.      "  You  had  no  mother,  perhaps  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  mother  is  still  living,  but — she  never 
understood  me,"  said  Miss  Forsyth,  vaguely.  And 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  suspecting  some  painful  family 
history-  behind  the  words,  forbore  to  question 
further.  She  would  have  been  not  a  little  amazed 
had  she  heard  the  true  side  of  the  story.  A  father 
and  mother,  simple-minded  and  devoted  to  their 
daughter,  erring  only  in  their  too  great  unselfish- 
ness, to  be  repaid  by  contempt  and  scorn,  when^ 
b}-  dint  of  a  certain  unscrupulous  cleverness^ 
Mabella  made  her  way  into  a  higher  social  sphere. 
She  and  Trixie  had  met  accidentally,  and  the  elder 
girl  at  once  laid  herself  out  to  obtain  an  ascendancy 
over  the  spoilt  Helmont  "  baby,"  in  which  she 
succeeded  only  too  well. 

"  No,"  Mabella  repeated.  "  I  was  never  under- 
stood, and — I  was  not  naturally  patient  and 
docile,  I  fear ;  and  now,  though  I  see  it  all,  I  am 
too  old  to  change,  I  suppose." 

"Too  old,"repeated  Imogen's  mother.  "Nonsense, 
dear  Miss  Forsyth.  You  can't  be  more  than 
seven-or-eight-and-twent}'  ?  " 

"  I  am  three-and-twent}^,"  said  the  girl,  which 
was  true.  She  was  furious,  but  she  hid  it.  "Will 
you  take  me  in  hand,  dear  Mrs.  Wentworth,"  she 
went  on,  "  if  you  don't  think  me  too  old  ?  You 
can't  be  man}'  years  older  3'ourself,"  she  added, 
sweetly. 

"  I  shall  be  thirtj^-eight  next  month,"  Imogen's, 
mother  replied.  "  That  is  dreadfully  old,  is  it 
not  ?  " 

"  I  shall  count  you  my  elder  sister  then,  and 
3''ou  must  tell  me  when  you  see  me  doing  anything 
you  don't  like,  and  dear  Imogen  will  look  after 
Trixie.  Shall  that  be  a  compact  ?  Who  knows 
how  much  good  you  may  not  do  me  in  a  fortnight ! 
Even  Major  Winchester  himself  would  not  give  me 
up  as  incorrigible,  if  he  heard  of  it." 

And  under  Mabella's  direction,  hints,  though 
less  broad,  were  not  wanting  on  Trixie's  part 
to  Imogen  herself.  They  were  seed  for  which 
circumstances,  including  her  own  inexperience 
and  vanity,  her  mother's  blind  devotion  and  Rex 
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Winchester's  well-intended  kindness,  were  steadily 
preparing  a  congenial  soil. 

Everybody  knows  the  atmosphere  of  excitement, 
general  fuss,  anxiety  and  eager  anticipation  which 
seizes  upon  a  house — a  country  house  especially — 
where  "private  theatricals"  are  in  question.  And 
to  those  fortunate  people  who  have  never  themselves 
had  personal  experience  of  it,  it  has  been  too  often 
described  to  need  more  than  an  allusion.  It  is  a 
grand  test — almost  as  good  as  a  sea  voyage — of 
temper  and  unselfishness.  So  far,  perhaps,  we 
may  consider  it  salutary.  But  no  doubt  such  a 
state  of  things  has  its  undesirable  side.  To  the 
inexperienced,  especially,  it  brings  with  it  a  curious 
sense  of  unreality,  a  throwing  off  of  one's  actual 
self  and  responsibilities  which  call  for  peculiar 
good  sense  and  self-control. 

"  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  knew  who  I  was,"  said 
Imogen,  looking  up  at  Major  Winchester  somewiiat 
wistfully  one  day,  about  ten  days  after  her  arrival 
at  The  Fells,  when  a  long  rehearsal  had  tried 
everybody's  patience  and  good  humour  to  the 
utmost.  "  I  don't  think  I  am  the  least  good  at 
acting,  and  yet  I  feel  as  if  I  weren't  myself.  I 
seem  more  than  half  '  Valesca.'  Yet  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  do  it  the  way  Mr.  Villars  tells  me." 

"  He  is  rather  inexorable,  certainly,"  Rex  agreed  ; 
"  but  then  he  wouldn't  be  fit  to  be  stage-manager 
if  he  were  not.  I  think  3'ou  will  do  very  well, 
quite  well  enough." 

He  did  not  add  the  truth — that  though  she  was 
quite  without  dramatic  power  of  the  mildest  kind, 
she  looked  the  part  so  charmingly  that  no  one 
would  be  inclined  to  be  critical. 

"  That  is  faint  praise,"  said  Imogen  with  one 
of  her  little  pouts  ;  ''  of  course  I  know  it  is  a  most 
unimportant  character,  still  I  would  like  to  manage 
it  decently  well.  How  capitally  Trixie  and  Miss 
Forsyth  act,  Major  Winchester  !  " 

He  glanced  at  her  sharply. 

"Then  I  hope  no  one  I  care  for  will  ever  act 
capitally,"  he  said. 

Imogen  reddened. 

"  You  are  very  severe  on  them,"  she  said.  "  I 
don't  mind  what  you  think  of  Miss  Forsyth,  for  I 
don't  like  her,  but  1  am,  sometimes,  at  least,"  and 
here  for  some  unexplained  reason,  she  grew  still 
redder,  "  very  fond  of  Trixie.  She  is  very  kind  to 
me  generally,"  for  candour  compelled  her  to  qualify 
the  statement.     Trixie  not  being  so  case-hardened 


in  diplomacy  as  her  ally,  was  not  always 
able  to  keep  her  temper  or  to  hide  her  growing 
jealousy  of  Imogen's  universally  acknowledged 
beauty.  "And  I  think  she  would  like  to  be  more 
— more  like  what  your  sister  must  have  been.  I 
think  you  can  scarcely  judge  of  Trixie,  Major 
Winchester.  She  shows  to  disadvantage  to  you 
because  she  is  so  frightened  of  you." 

Rex  laughed  ;  he  could  not  help  it. 

"  My  dear  child,  you  really  must  not  be  so 
desperately  confiding,"  he  said.  "  Trixie  is 
frightened  of  no  one — man  nor — woman." 

But  Imogen's  advocacy  touched  him  and 
increased  his  favourable  opinion  of  her  character. 
An  opinion  to  a  great  extent  deserved,  for  below 
some  superficial  selfishness  and  vanity,  there 
was  in  her  real  sweetness  and  generosity — 
material,  in  wise  hands,  for  much  good.  The 
generosity  in  this  instance  was  conspicuous,  for 
Rex  had  himself  been  witness  to  some  far  from 
amiable  conduct  on  Beatrix's  part  towards  the 
young  guest. 

"How  is  it,"  he  went  on,  "that  you  seem  to 
see  so  little  of  Florence  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  Imogen  replied.  "  I  have 
tried  to  make  friends  with  her,  because  I  knew 
you  wished  it,"  she  added  naively.  "But  I'm 
afraid  she  does  not  care  for  me.  And  she  is 
always  so  \>wsy.  I  think  she  does  a  great  deal 
to  help  her  mother." 

"Yes,  Florrie's  a  good  girl,"  said  he  approvingly. 
"  I  wish  you  could  know  her  better." 

It  was  as  Imogen  said.  Florence  did  not  care 
for  her.  Yet,  when  taxed  by  her  cousin  with 
her  disregard  of  his  protegee,  it  was  difficult  to 
prove  her  to  blame. 

"  I  really  did  what  I  could,"  she  assured  him. 
"  But  she  threw  herself  into  Trixie's  arms  from 
the  very  first,  and  unlesss  I  actually  speak  against 
my  own  sister,  I  cannot  help  it." 

"  No  '  speaking  against '  any  one  would  have  the 
desired  effect  with  Miss  Wentworth ;  rather 
the  other  way,"  said  Major  Winchester.  "  There 
is  a  strong  strain  of  chivalry  in  her  composition." 

"  What  a  high  opinion  you  seem  to  have  of 
her,"  said  Florence,  half  pettishly.  "To  me  she 
is  just  a  pretty,  shallow  child — with  something 
ingenuous  and  sweet  about  her — yes,  that  I  must 
allow.  But  really,  I  know  little  more  of  her  than 
the  day  she  came.     I  have   had  to  give  up   taking 
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any  part  in  the  theatricals,  you  know,  Rex,  and 
it  is  the  one  thing  I  could  have  thrown  myself 
into,  and — forgotten  myself  a  little.  But  Alicia 
took  it  into  her  head  to  act,  and  mother  would 
have  been  left  all  to  herself  really.  Besides  which 
I  couldn't  have  kept  my  temper  with  Trixie  and 
that  Mab  of  hers,"  she  concluded,  honest]}^ 

"  I  am  sorry  you  had  to  give  it  up.  But  I  am 
sure  you  did  it  for  the  best.  It  makes  me  still 
more  anxious  about  that  child,  however,"  said  Rex  ; 
"  and  I  am  afraid  her  mother  is — well,  very  silly." 

"  You  will  have  to  look  after  her  doubly,"  said 
Florence.  "  She  couldn't  have  a  better  guardian. 
It  may  distract  3'our  thoughts  a  little — poor  Rex. 
What  is  your  last  news,  by-the-by  ?  " 

"No  better,  except  that  she  has  stood  the 
journey  so  far  pretty  well,"  he  replied. 

The  same  question  was  asked  him  again  that 
afternoon  in  the  interval  of  one  of  the  daily  or 
twice-a-daily  rehearsals.  Imogen,  blushing  as  she 
did  so,  asked  gentl}^,  "  What  news  he  had  ?" 

"  No  better,  thank  you,"  he  said  half  absently, 
"except  that  the  crossing  has  been  accomplished 
pretty  successfully." 

"The  crossing,"  Imogen  repeated.  "Then  is 
she — is  3'our  sister  to  undergo  the  operation 
abroad  ?     Or  is  it  over  ?  '' 

Rex  recollected  himself. 

"Oh  no,"  he  said  quickly.  "  I  was  confusing — 
no,  no — Angey,  my  sister,  is  pretty  well  in  herself 
Nothing  can  be  done  about  her  eyes  for  some  time 
yet."  He  gave  a  half  sigh  and  hesitated,  "I  was 
thinking  of " 

But  Imogen  would  not  let  him  finish. 

"I  am  so  sorrj^,"  she  said,  "for  speaking  of  it. 
It  was  very  thoughtless  of  me,  for  I  know  it  must 
be  very  painful  to  3'ou." 

She  really  felt  guilty,  for  only  the  day  before 
Mrs.  Wentworth  had  told  her  that  Miss  Forsyth 
had  warned  her  never  to  allude  to  Major 
Winchester's  anxieties— he  "could  not  bear  them 
spoken  of  to  him." 

"All  the  kinder  of  him,"  Imogen  had  said  to 
herself  with  a  little  thrill  of  pride,  "to  have 
confided  in  me  about  them,"  though  she  had  not 
expressed  this  to  her  mother. 

There  were  times  when  Imogen's  confidence  in 
Beatrix  received  a  shake.  Trixie  was  too  unused 
to  self-control  of  any  kind  to  keep  it  up  for  long, 
even  in  a  bad  cause.    And  Miss  Wentworth's  acting 


often  gave  opportunity  for  ridicule,  it  must  be 
allowed.  Then  Mr.  Villars  was  severe  and 
enthusiastic,  and  Imogen's  perfect  fitness  in 
appearance  for  the  part  assigned  to  her  made  him 
doubly  provoked  at  her  absolute  incapacity  to 
carry  out  his  directions.  More  than  once  the  close 
of  a  rehearsal  found  the  poor  girl  all  but  in  tears, 
and  the  sympathy  she  met  with  was  often  but  scant. 

"You  do  look  so  absurd  when  Mr.  Villars  scolds 
3'ou,"  said  Trixie,  one  day  after  one  of  these  scenes. 
"  If  5^ou  talk  in  that  broken-hearted  voice  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  keep  from  laughing,  I  warn  j-ou,  on 
the  grand  night  itself." 

"  You  are  very  unkind,"  said  Imogen,  flashing 
out.      "I  never  wanted  to  act,  and  I  never  said  1 

could.      I  have  a  good  mind  to "  but  here  her 

voice  failed  her.  She  turned  away  abruptly  and 
left  the  room. 

"  She  has  gone  to  complain  to  her  mother.  You 
are  a  fool,  Trixie,"  said  Miss  Forsyth  elegantly. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Her  mother  would  put  a  stop 
to  it,  and  Miss  Imogen  doesn't  in  her  heart  wish 
that,  by  any  means,"  said  Trixie.  "  What  a  pity 
Rex  isn't  here — it  would  be  a  part  of  the  play  for 
him  to  go  to  comfort  her." 

^^  Hush  !"  said  Mabella  hastilj^  as  Florence  at 
that  moment  came  in. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  that  child  ?  "  Florence 
asked  sternly.  "  1  was  writing  in  the  library  just 
now,  and  she  came  rushing  in.  She  pretended  she 
was  looking  for  a  book  when  she  saw  me,  but  I  am 
almost  sure  she  was  crying." 

"  She  is  such  an  idiot,"  began  Trixie,  but  a 
warning  glance  from  Mab  stopped  her.  "  Do  you 
wish  Florence  to  take  her  up  and  spoil  all  ?  "  she 
said  afterwards.  "  I  mean,"  Beatrix  went  on, 
"  she  takes  things  up  so.  I  couldn't  help  laughing 
at  the  wa}'  Mr.  Villars  scolded  her." 

"  You  don't  want  to  frighten  her  out  of  it  now 
at  the  last,"  said  Florence.  "  It  would  be  very 
awkward  and  might  get  you  into  hot  water,  I 
warn  you." 

She  had  an  additional  motive  for  not  desiring 
such  a  catastrophe.  No  one,  she  knew,  failing 
Miss  Wentworth,  could  take  the  "  Valesca  "  but 
herself,  and  this,  Florence  was  by  no  means  inclined 
to  do.  It  was  the  part  which  faintly  shadowed 
her  own  storj- — the  devotion  of  a  girl  to  an 
unworthy  object.  So  with  these  words  of 
remonstrance  to  Trixie,  Florence  went  her  way. 
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Her  way  was  to  seek  for  Rex,  and  enlist  his 
help.  She  found  him  writing  in  her  brother's 
smoking  room. 

"  Rex,"  she  said  abruptly,  "  I'm  afraid  you  are 
not  looking  after  your  Miss  Wentworth  after  all. 
She's  in  a  sea  of  troubles  about  her  acting,  and  I 
cannot  meddle.  For  one  thing,  I  can't  and  won't 
take  '  Valesca,'  if  she  throws  it  up,"  and  she 
crimsoned  as  she  said  it. 

"  Nobody  could  propose  such  a  thing,"  he  said. 

"  Wouldn't  they  ?  I  would  rather  not  risk  it. 
But  3'ou  know  something  about  acting,  quite  as 
much  as  Mr.  Villars,  I  believe,  only  3'ou  are  not  so 
exaggerated  and  affected — couldn't  you  coach  Miss 
Wentworth  a  little?  You  see  I  don't  hide  that 
my  motives  in  seeking  you  are  half,  or  more  than 
half,  selfish  ones  ?  " 

"  They  are  very  natural,"  he  replied  kindly. 
"  And,  of  course,  though  I  am  interested  in  this 
little  girl — she  is  very  sweet — I  can't  but  be  far 
j/iore  interested  in  you,  dear  Florrie,  and  I  believe 
you  are  more  unselfish  than  you  allow." 

Florence  looked  and  felt  pleased.  A  little  praise 
from  Rex  went  a  long  way  with  her. 

"  Then  you'll  see  what  you  can  do,"  she  said, 
persuasively.  "  You  would  find  her  in  the  library 
at  the  present  moment  ;  better  catch  her  red- 
handed  or  red-eyed  rather,  and  then  she  cannot 
deny  her  troubles." 

Poor  Major  Winchester  !  He  had  been  promising 
himself  a  peaceful  half-hour  to  finish  his  letter  to 
Eva  ;  but  after  all  it  was  too  late  for  to  day's  post. 
"  It  wouldn't  really  go  any  sooner,"  he  reflected, 
*'  so  I  suppose  I  may  as  well." 

Still,  it  was  not  without  an  effort  that  he  went  off" 
to  the  library  on  his  benevolent  quest. 

Yes ;  Imogen  was  there,  busily  reading,  or  making 
believe  to  do  so,  in  a  corner.  The  Fells'  library 
was  a  large  and  imposing  room,  filled  with  books, 
the  most  valuable  of  which  seldom  left  their  shelves 
except  to  be  dusted.  But  everything  about  the 
house  was  well  kept  and  well  managed.  Not  being 
of  a  literary  turn  himself,  nor  possessing  children 
with  strongly  developed  intellectual  tastes,  was  no 
reason,  said  the  Squire,  why  there  should  not  be  a 
good  library  !  And  he  had  engaged  the  services  of 
a  properly  qualified  person  to  look  after  it,  so  that 
the  volumes  were  clean  and  well  arranged,  and 
from  time  to  time  added  to. 

This,  however,  was   not  one  of  the  librarian's 


days,  so  Imogen  had  it  all  to  herself  A  gallery 
ran  all  round,  to  which  there  were  two  means  of 
access  — a  stair  at  one  end  of  the  room  itself,  and  a 
door  from  an  upper  passage  in  the  house  ;  for 
originally  the  library  had  been  a  ball-room,  with  a 
musicians'  balcony,  since  discarded.  Rex  glanced 
round  once  or  twice  before  he  discovered  Miss 
Wentworth,  half-hidden  in  a  big  leather  arm-chair 
by  the  fii'e.     He  smiled  as  he  saw  her. 

"  She  is  not  so  very  upset  after  all,"  he  thought. 
"Ten  to  one  she  is  very  happy  over  a  novel,  and 
won't  thank  me  for  disturbing  her." 

But  it  was  not  so.  Imogen  was  both  angry  and 
unhappy,  and  she  was  only  pretending  to  read. 
She. glanced  up  quickly  at  the  sound  of  Major 
Winchester's  approaching  footsteps,  and  a  gleam 
of  pleasure  came  over  her  face,  to  be,  however, 
almost  instantly  replaced  by  a  flush  of  shame  and 
mortification  as  she  became  conscious  of  her  swollen 
eyes  and  tear-stained  face. 

"  What  are  you  studying  ?  ''  said  Rex,  as  he  sat 
down  beside  her.  "Oh,  'Great  Expectations.' 
Wh}',  3'ou  must  have  read  that  long  ago." 

"No,  I  haven"t,"  said  Imogen,  "but  I  don't 
think  I  care  for  it." 

"  Not  just  now,  I  dare  say,"  he  said  kindly,  "  for 
you  are  vexed  and  upset,  I  know." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  she  asked,  some  laggard 
tears  rising  slowly  as  she  spoke. 

"  Never  mind.  I  was  told  I  should  find  you 
here,  and  so  I  have.  1  know  what  it's  about  too," 
foi  Major  Winchester  was  great  at  going  to  the 
point.  "  It  isn't  a  very  big  trouble  after  all,  but 
then  at  seventeen '' 

"I'm  eighteen  —  eighteen  past,"  interrupted 
Imogen,  so  indignantly  that  the  tears  hid  themselves 
in  a  fright,  which  her  friend  was  not  sorry  to  see. 
He  smiled. 

"  Well — even  at  eighteen.  I  was  once  eighteen 
myself."  Imogen  could  not  help  smiling  a  little  ; 
"  and  I  can  understand  that  as  you  have  to  do 
this  thing  you  would  rather  do  it  well  than  badly. 
I  can  understand,  too,  that  Trixie  is  probably  not 
the  most  delicate  and  tactful  person  to  have  to 
do  with  in  the  circumstances." 

"  I  /la/e  being  laughed  at,"  said  Imogen  frankly. 

"  Naturally.  Villars  is  really  not  a  bad  fellow, 
but  he  thinks  he's  bound  to  keep  his  hobby 
always  at  full  speed.  Now — have  you  got  your 
part  ?  " 
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"  Yes,"  she  replied,  extracting  some  rather 
dilapidated-looking  pages  from  her  pocket,  "  here 
it  is.  This  is  the  worst  bit,"  she  went  on,  "  the 
little  dialogue  with  Hubert.  '  Oh,  to  think  how  I 
trusted  you,'  it  begins " 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

"  VALESCA." 

"  *  Oh,  to  think  how  I  trusted  you,'  "  repeated 
Major  Winchester,  "  hum,  hum,"  and  he  read  on 
a  few  sentences  to  himself,  consideringly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Imogen,  "  and  '  Hubert,'  3'ou  know, 
is  Mr.  Calthorp.  Just  fancy !  If  only  I  were 
going  to  do  it  with  you,  now,  Major  Winchester, 
I " 


She  stopped  short.     The  sound  of  a  door  softly , 
shutting  startled  her.       "  What  was    that  ?  "   she 
said. 

"  Oh,  nothing ;  some  unfortunate  actor  seeking 
the  solitude  of  the  library  to  study  his  part  in, 
probabh^,"  said  Rex. 

He  went  on  reading  for  a  minute  or  two. 
Neither  he  nor  Imogen  heard  a  door  overhead 
open,  even  more  softly  than  the  other  one  had 
closed. 

"Fancy,"  Imogen  repeated,  "  il/r.  Calthorp, 
Major  Winchester.  Now,  if  you  were  it,  I  am 
sure  I  could  do  it  better." 

"  For  your  sake  I  wish  I  were,  though  the 
character  is  scarcely  one  which  recommends  itself 
to  me,"  he  said.  "  But  now,  look  here,  my  dear 
child,"  and  he  leant  forward  towards  her  a  little, 
while   he    pointed    out    a    passage    on    the    page, 

"  when    you    come    to "  and  he  proceeded    to 

emphasize  a  line  or  two. 

The  door  above  closed  very,  very  gently,  and 
two  ladies  slipped  quietly  back  into  the  upstairs 
passage  from  which  it  opened.  They  w-ere  Mrs. 
Wentworth  and  Miss  Forsyth.  Imogen's  mother 
was  smiling  with  a  slightly  self-conscious,  slightly 
alarmed  expression ;  Mabella  was  whispering 
eagerly. 

"  There  now,"  she  said,  "  I  am  so  glad  you 
have  seen  for  3'ourself.     Wasn't  I  clever  ?  " 

Mrs.  Wentworth  spoke  half  nervously. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  think  any  one  else  has  seen 


them  ?"  she  said.  "  I  am  so  afraid  of  any  gossip. 
You  see,  I  have  scarcely  realised  that  Imogen  is 
more  than  a  child — a  mere  child.  I  am  afraid 
I  am  not  a  very  efficient  chaperon  as  yet." 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right.  Major  Winchester  is 
discretion  itself.  I  onlj^  wanted  to  give  you 
ocular  demonstration  of  his  devotion.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at — she  did  look  irresistible  when 
she  glanced  up  at  him  just  now,  did  she  not  ? 
But  you  know  he  is  usually  so  unimpressionable 
and  high  and  might}'.  Only  be  sttre  you  never 
tell  anybody  that  I  made  you  peep.  You  promise, 
don't  you,  dear  Mrs.  Wentworth  ?  I  always  feel 
as  if  you  were  a  girl  like  myself,  you  know.  I 
cannot  take  in  that  you  are  really  the  mother  of 
a  grown-up  daughter." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  beamed. 

"  Of  course  I  will  never  betray  you,"  she  -said. 
"  But  she  is  so  very  j'oung.  I  do  feel  so  at  a 
loss." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  feel  at  a  loss  about,"  said 
Mabella  quickly.  It  would  not  have  suited  her 
at  all  for  Mrs.  Wentworth  to  take  others  into 
her  confidence.  "  Imogen  is  quite  charming. 
You  must  just  make  up  your  mind  that  every 
man  she  comes  across  will  be  at  her  feet ;  she 
will  have  any  number  to  choose  from,  and  she  can 
aftord  to  be  '  difficile.'  " 

"Are  you  not  too  partial,  dear  Miss ?" 

"  You  naughty  woman,"  said  the  girl,  playfull}' 
laying  her  fingers  on  Mrs.  Wentworth's  lips, 
"what  was  it  you  promised?  Miss  Forsyth, 
indeed ! " 

"Well  then,  dear  'Mabella,'  if  you  really  wish  it," 
said  Imogen's  mother  ;   "  are  you  not  too  partial  ?  " 

"  You  are  so  incredulous ;  other  mothers  would 
not  be  nearly  so  difficult  to  convince,"  said  Mab. 
"That's  why  I  wanted  j'ou  to  see  his  high 
mightiness's  devotion  with  your  own  eyes — not 
that  it's  of  any  consequence  in  itself  Imogen  will 
do  far  better  than  that — it's  only  to  convince  you 
of  her  fascination." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  gave  a  gentle  little  sigh. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  not  hope  to  keep  her  ver}' 
long,"  she  said,  "hard  as  it  will  be  to  part  with 
her.  But  if  it  is  for  her  happiness — that  is  all  I 
think  about.  I  would  not  ask  or  expect  any 
extraordinarily  brilliant  marriage  for  her.  I  should 
be  quite  content  to  give  her  to  some  really  good 
man,  whom  I  could  trust  her  to. 
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"  Oh  yes,  of  course,  of  course,"  said  Miss  Forsyth, 
with  an  undertone  of  slightly  contemptuous 
incredulity,  which  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  too  simple 
to  perceive.  "  All  the  same,  you  must  not  be  too 
unworldly — too  easily  pleased,  you  know.  It  is 
not  every  day  one  sees  a  girl  like  Imogen  ;  so  well 
brought  up  too." 

"  Dear  Mabella,  you  arc  too  partial,"  Mrs. 
Wentworth  repeated. 

"  It  is  true  that  when  I  take  to  any  one  I  can 
see  no  fault  in  them,"  said  Miss  Forsyth.  "  I 
think  I  may  say  of  myself  that  I  am  a  very 
thorough-going  friend — and"  she  added  to  herself, 
"  a  very  thorough-going  enemy." 

Half-an-hour  or  so  later  Imogen  was  upstairs. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said,  as  she  glanced  in  at  her 
mother,  "  I'm  going  out  for  a  few  minutes'  blow 
before  luncheon,     I  won't  be  long." 

**  No,  don't  be  late,  darling,"  her  mother  replied, 
"  the  Squire  does  like  people  to  be  punctual.  It's 
one  of  the  few  things  he  is  strict  about.  But  come 
in  for  half-a-second,  my  pet.  I  have  not  seen  you 
all  the  morning.  How  bright  and  well  you  are 
looking ! " 

Imogen  stooped  to  kiss  her  mother. 

"Don't  keep  me,  mamsey  dear,"  she  said,  "Major 
Winchester  is  waiting  for  me.  I  only  ran  up  for 
my  hat  and  jacket.  You  wouldn't  have  said  I  was 
looking  bright  and  well  if  you  had  seen  me  half- 
an-hour  or  so  ago.  I  was  in  the  depths  of  despair 
about  my  part.  Indeed,  I  was  almost  making  up 
my  mind  to  throw  it  all  up." 

"  And  are  you  in  better  spirits  now,  dearest  ? 
lam  sure  they  would  all  be  dreadfully  disappointed 
if  you  gave  it  up.  You  will  certainly  be  the 
central  figure  in  it,  by  what  I  hear." 

"  Oh,  mamsey  dear,  you  mustn't  believe  such 
nonsense,"  said  Imogen.  "  I  truly  can't  act  a  bit, 
and — I'm  not  at  all  sure  but  that  some  people 
would  be  glad  if  I  gave  it  up.  However,  I  think  it 
will  go  a  little  better  now.  Major  Winchester  has 
been  so  kind,  so  painstaking  and  patient  with  me 
about  it —  he  has  been  coaching  me  for  ever  so  long 
down  in  the  library." 

"  Indeed,  dear.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  got 
him  to  help  you.  He  has  really  been  your  good 
fairy  here  ever  since  we  came." 

*'  Yes,  truly  he  has,"  said  Imogen.     "  And  he  is 

!    so    nice.     I    had    no    idea    he    was    such    a    hero, 

mamma.     You  should  hear  the  stories  Trixie  was 


telling  me  of  the  wonderfully  brave  things  he 
has  done.  And  Trixie,  you  know,  is  bj^  no  means 
one  of  his  admirers  in  a  general  way.  But  I 
mustn't  keep  him  waiting.  Good-bye,  mamsey 
darling,"  and  oft"  she  flew,  a  perfect  picture  of 
sunny  brightness. 

"  Dear  child!"  thought  her  mother.  "  She  seems 
as  happy  as  possible.  It  is  really  wonderful — 
such  a  child  as  she  is  to  have  made  a  conquest  of 
a  man  like  him.  He  does  seem  rather  old  for  her,, 
but  yet — if  she  is  content — and  of  course  it  is  not 
a  connection  one  could  in  any  way  ever  feel 
ashamed  of  Still,  I  hope  he  will  not  think  of 
precipitating  matters — it  would  be  almost  more 
honourable,  if  he  were  to  wait  till  she  has  seen  a 
little  more  of  the  world.  If  I  could  manage  to  give 
her  a  London  season  next  year — but  I  hardly  see 
how  I  can.  Mrs.  Helmont  has  her  hands  quite 
full  with  her  own  daughters,  and  she  says  their 
London  house  is  too  small  for  visitors.  I  wonder 
if  there  is  anyone  else  I  could  look  up — or — if  we 
let  our  Eastbourne  house  and  could  take  a  little 
one  temporarily  in  London,  as  Imogen  wishes." 

Whereupon  her  mind  set  off  on  an  interesting 
journey  of  practical  details,  ways  and  means. 

"The  nicest  of  all,"  she  decided,  reverting  to 
the  original  subject  of  her  meditations,  "  would  be 
if  Major  Winchester  were  to  speak  to  me  in  the 
first  place.  If  there  were  an  understanding 
between  him  and  me,  it  would  all  be  so  much 
easier  ;  perhaps  he  will  speak  to  me.  Of  course,  I 
may  have  to  allow  an  engagement  almost  at  once. 
Dear,  dear,  how  astonished  everybody  will  be — it 
is  not  often  nowadays  that  a  girl  so  young — but 
really  I  must  get  my  letters  written  and  not  waste 
time." 

The  said  letters  contained  more  than  one  hint 
of  coming  events — for  Mrs.  Wentworth  found  it 
impossible  altogether  to  repress  her  sense  of 
maternal  exultation. 

And  several  times  during  the  next  few  days  her 
heart  beat  faster,  and  she  was  conscious  of  a  flutter 
of  pleasurable  expectation  when  Rex  happened  to 
approach  her  or  seemed  to  be  seeking  her  society. 

"  I  must  give  him  all  the  opportunities  I  can," 
she  reflected.  But  she  was  not  clever  enough 
to  do  so  '.with  the  real  adroitness  and  apparent 
nonchalance  such  tactics  require.  Miss  Forsyth 
saw  through  the  little  manoeuvres  and  enjoyed 
them  with  strange,  almost  impish  acuteness,  though 
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her  pleasure  could  not  be  shared,  as  she  had  too 
small  faith  in  Trixie's  powers  of  discretion  to  draw 
her  attention  to  them. 

But  Major  Winchester  himself,  though  the  least 
suspicious  or  self-conscious  of  human  beings,  was 
uncomfortably  aware  of  a  certain  change  in  Mrs. 
Wentworth's  manner. 

"  What  can  it  be  ?  "  he  asked  himself.  "  She  is 
a  nice  woman,  though  not  a  very  wise  one.  Surely 
she  is  not  a  silly  old  coquette  at  bottom;  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  think  so,  for  that  child's  sake." 

But  the  very  suggestion  of  such  a  misgi\dng  tinged 
his  manner  in  turn  with  a  faint  constraint,  which 
gave  colour  to  Mrs.  Wentworth's  prepossessions. 

The  very  evening  before  that  of  the  grand 
representation  a  little  scene  of  this  kind  occurred. 
The  full-dress  rehearsal,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
upper  servants  and  some  of  the  out-of-doors 
retainers  and  neighbouring  small  tenants  on  the 
estate,  had  just  taken  place,  and  while  the  actors 
were  changing  their  dresses  Major  Winchester,  who 
had  good-naturedly  volunteered  to  be  prompter, 
strolled  into  the  drawing-room  in  search  of  Florence. 
She  was  not  there;  but  Imogen's  mother  was 
standing  by  the  fire.  He  was  moving  away,  when 
Mrs.  Wentworth  recalled  him. 

"  No  ;  Florence  is  not  here,"  she  said,  in  answer 
to  a  word  or  two  that  he  had  let  fall ;  "  but  she  will 
be  back  directly.  She  went  to  say  something  or 
other  about  the  lights,  I  think.  She  was  speaking 
to  Mr.  Villars  about  them." 

"Ah,  3'es,  that  is  all  right  then;  it  was  that  I 
wanted  her  for.  They  must  be  changed."  And 
out  of  a  sort  of  reluctance  to  seem  abrupt  or 
discourteous,  he  lingered  for  a  moment. 

"  Do  st&y  a  little  and  talk  about  the  acting.  It 
seemed  to  me  so  successful.  You  are  all  so  busy  I 
never  see  any  of  j'ou.  Of  course,  I  don't  pretend 
to  be  anything  of  a  judge  ;  but  it  really  is  ver}' 
good  now,  is  it  not  ?  " 

She  spoke  simply,  and  Major  Winchester,  who 
was  really  interested  in  the  pla}',  sat  down  and 
replied  with  his  ordinary  natural  and  simple 
cordialit}'. 

"  Yes,  things  have  improved  wonderfully  these 
last  few  days,"  he  said.  "  I  think  it  often  is  so  in 
these  cases.  Amateurs  warm  to  the  w^ork,  and  a 
sense  of  desperation  makes  even  the  weaker 
members  forget  themselves  at  the  last,  which,  after 
all,  is  half  the  battle." 


He  smiled  as  he  spoke,  for  there  flitted  across 
his  mind's  eye  several  amusing  episodes  in  the 
recent  struggles  after  dramatic  art. 

"Your  daughter,"  he  went  on,  "has  really 
improved  surprisingly.  I  own  I  was  rather 
ner\-ous  about  her  till  quite  at  the  end.  But  it 
went  so  very  fairl}'  to-night  that  I  think  we  need 
have  no  misgivings.  Besides,  after  all,  there  is 
no  terribly  critical  audience  to  fear  ;  everj'one  will, 
I  hope,  ivish  to  be  pleased." 

Mrs.  Wentworth's  expression  took  a  touch  of 
offence  at  Major  Winchester's  tone  about  Imogen. 

"  I  heard  several  people  saying  that  '  Valesca  ' 
was  the  gem  of  it  all,"  she  said,  and  Rex,  glancing 
at  her,  detected  his  mistake.  "She  really  is  too 
silly,"  he  reflected  ;  "she  cannot  imagine  that  child, 
prett}'  as  she  is,  to  be  a  Mrs.  Siddons  in  embryo." 
But  his  quick  kind-heartedness  made  him  add 
aloud  :  "  I  can  well  believe  that,  as  far  as  appearance 
goes,    that   opinion  will  be    pretty    general.      The 

dress,  too,   is  remarkably    becoming    to  Im to 

Miss  Wentworth.  Still,  dramatic  power,  even  in  a 
small  degree,  is  a  distinct  gift,  like  talent  for  music, 
sculpture,  or  any  art.  It  cannot  be  acquired, 
though  it  may  be  developed." 

He  was  already  rather  beyond  his  hearer's 
range,  though  his  words  were  intended  as  an 
explanation.  But  they  had  the  effect  of  smoothing 
down  her  ruffled  plumage — or  rather,  perhaps,  his 
manner  did  so. 

"  Of  course,  he  does  not  want  me  to  imagine  for 
an  instant  that  he  could  say  anything  derogatory 
to  Imogen,"  she  reflected.  "And  after  all,  unless 
he  felt  quite  a  peculiar  interest  in  her,  he  would 
not  speak  so  frankly,"  and  her  tone  was  quite 
itself  again  as  she  replied. 

"I  am  sure  Imogen  should  be,  and  is,  most 
grateful  to  yoii,  Major  Winchester.  She  has  said 
ever  so  many  times  that  she  never  could  have 
managed  it  but  for  your  help.  /  think  she  acted 
beautifulh'  to-night,"  and  the  simplicity  with  which 
she  said  this  pleased  Rex,  "  but  then  I  am  not 
nearly  clever  enough  to  be  a  judge." 

"I  m3-self  did  reallj'  think  it  very — extremely 
prett}',"  he  said.  "And  it  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  help  her,  I  need  scarcely  assure 
you." 

"  You  have  been  our  good  angel  ever  since  our 
first  arrival  here,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth.  "  Dear 
Imogen  was  saying  so  only  yesterday.     Altogether, 
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when  I  remember  our  distress   that  wet  morning 

the  station,  and  your  appearing  just  at  the  right 

moment — it  was  quite  romantic "  She  hesitated 

a  Uttle.  "Now  is  his  time,"  she  thought.  But 
Major  Winchester  did  not  seem  on  the  alert,  and 
he  again  detected  the  shght  tendency  to  "  gush  " 
in  her  tone,  which  had  before  this  disappointed 
him  in  Imogen's  mother.  "I  am  always  so,  I  fear, 
really    foolishly    anxious  about  my  darling  child," 

she  w'ent   on.      "  My   only    one,    and alone  as 

we  are." 

"But  after  all,  it  ended  all  right,  did  it  not?''  he 
said.  "  Miss  Wentworth  did  not  take  the  least 
cold,  nor  did  you  yourself,  I  think." 

"Oh  no,"  she  replied,  "  none  whatever.  I  was 
not  only  thinking  of  cold  and  such  things.  I — of 
course,  I  am  always  anxious  about  her.  And  this 
visit  here — a  sort  of  '  coming  out '  it  really  was — 
and  among  comparative  strangers " 

"Still,  after  all,  it  has  turned  out  all  right,"  he 
repeated,  still  w'ith  that  vague  instinct  of  annoyance. 
"  At  least,"  he  went  on,  as  his  own  misgivings  and 
anxiety  concerning  Imogen's  friendship  with 
Beatrix  occurred  to  his  mind — "  at  least,  I  hope  so. 
I — I  have  done  what  I  could,"  but  here  he 
hesitated.  It  scarcel}?^  came  within  the  lines  of 
loyalty  to  his  hosts  to  discuss  them  with  an 
outsider,  and  an  outsider  concerning  whose 
discretion  his  doubts  were  grave. 

"I  am  sure  of  that.  Oh  yes,  indeed,"  said 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  with  a  recurrence  of  gush  in  her 
tone.  "  As  Miss  Forsyth  was  saying  only 
yesterday,  Imogen  is  really  a  most " 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Rex,  much  more  stiffly  than 
he  had  yet  spoken,  "  one  thing  I  must  ask  of  you, 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  and  that  is  not  to  repeat  to  me 
any  of  Miss  Forsyth's  remarks  on  any  subject 
whatsoever.  As  regards  Miss  Wentworth,  so  far 
as  you  are  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  advise,  I 
was  going  to  say  I  wish  she  had  made,  I  wish 
still  she  could  make,  more  of  a  friend  of  Florence. 
Believe  me,  I  am  not  influenced  by  prejudice  or 
anything  of  that  sort  in  saying  so — for  the  future, 
too " 

Unconsciously  to  himself  the  stiffness  had 
melted  away  again  as  he  spoke.  Mrs.  Wentworth's 
perceptions  were  not  of  the  quickest,  still  she  could 
not  but  hear  the  contempt  in  his  voice  when  he 
spoke  of  Mabella.  Against  this,  however,  she  was, 
so    to    say,    fore-armed    by    Miss    Forsyth's    own 


plausible  regrets  that  Major  Winchester,  a  man 
for  whom  she  had  the  profoundest  respect,  should 
dislike  her  so. 

"It  may  have  been  partly  my  own  fault,"  she 
had  said,  witli  a  sigli.  "  I  know  I  have  been  wild 
and  foolish  ;  but  some  one  has  made  mischief  too, 
I  feel  sure." 

So  Mab's  new-  friend  did  not  resent  his  rather 
imperious  request  as  she  might  otherwise  have 
done,  and  the  vague,  uncompleted  sentence  at  the 
end  of  his  speech — "for  the  future,"  aroused  in 
her  all  sorts  of  pleasant  surmises. 

"  You  are  so  kind,  so  very  kind,  dear  Major 
Winchester,  to  take  so  much  interest  in  my 
Imogen,"  she  murmured.  "  Yes,  I  wish  she  knew 
more  of  Florence,  as  I  see  you  think  highly  of  her. 
Of  course  she  is  a  good  deal  older— — " 

"Florence  cannot  be  older  than  that  other  girl," 
said  Rex,  rather  grufflj'.  "And  her  age  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  objection  to  her  as  a  friend." 

"Imogen  is  not  a  particular  friend  of  Mabella's," 
said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  quietly.  "  In  fact  she — I 
think  she  has  rather  taken  a  dislike  to  the  poor 
girl.  /  like  her,  I  confess,  very  much.  I  am  sorry 
for  her,  she  seems  to  me  much  misunderstood  ;  and 
of  course,  if  a  little  friendly,  elder-sisterly  sympathy 
can  do  her  any  good,  or  be  any  help  to  her " 

Major  Winchester  could  not  help  smiling.  Mrs. 
Wentworth's  simplicity  was  sublime. 

"My  dear  lad}',"  he  said,  "you  are  years — 
centuries  younger  than  Miss  Forsyth.  I  cannot 
agree  with  3'ou  about  her,  I  am  sorry  to  say  ;  but 
that  does  not  signify.  I  am  only  uncommonly 
glad  to  hear  that  Miss  Wentw'orth  is  rather  of  my 
way  of  thinking  than  yours,  in  this  matter." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  but  Mrs.  Wentworth  w^as 
reluctant  to  let  him  go.  "  How  stupid  men  are," 
she  thought  to  herself.  "  When  could  he  have  a 
better  opportunity  of  taking  me  into  his  con- 
fidence ?  " 

"  Thank  you  so  much,  Major  Winchester,"  she 
said.  "  You  may  indeed  trust  me.  I  shall 
consider  all  3'ou  have  said  as  quite,  quite  between 
ourselves." 

Rex  almost  started.  He  looked  and  felt  be- 
wildered. He  had  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
establishing  any  private  understanding  with  the 
amiable  lady  ;  it  was  about  the  very  last  thing  he 
desired. 

"  I  must  go,"  he  said.     "  Florence  will  be  looking 
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for  me  elsewhere.  It  really  doesn't  matter  in  the 
least  if  you  repeat  anything  I  have  said.  Do  not 
teel  any  constraint  about  it,  I  beg  of  you." 

But  Mrs.  Wentworth  chose  to  take  it  her  own 
way. 

"  I  see  where  Imogen  has  learnt  her  dislike  to 
Mabella/'  she  thought  to  herself.  "  Ah,  well — it 
really  does  not  signify.  But  how  oddly  Major 
Winchester  expresses  himself  sometimes." 

The  theatricals  were  pronounced  a  great  success. 
Nothing  of  any  consequence  went  wrong,  and  the 
audience,  composed  of  all  the  society  to  be  got 
together  within  a  reasonable  radius  of  The  Fells, 
professed  itself  delighted.  This  was  the  festive  and 
sociable  season  in  the  north  country,  of  course ; 
several  of  the  large  neighbouring  houses  were 
nearly  as  full  of  guests  as  Gre3ffells  Hall  itself, 
and  their  respective  hosts  were  most  ready  to  be 
grateful  for  this  entertainment  on  a  large  scale. 
So  the  unfavourable  criticisms,  if  there  were  anj^, 
were  not  made  in  public,  and  congratulations  and 
compliments  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

"It  wasn't  half  so  dreadful,  after  all,  as  I 
expected,"  said  Imogen,  throwing  herself  down  on 
a  couch,  standing  in  a  passage  just  outside  the 
temporar}'  green  room.  "Now  it  is  over,  I  almost 
feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  do  it  again." 

She  was  speaking  to  Major  Winchester.  He  could 
not  help  laughing  at  her  exceedingly  untechnical 
way  of  expressing  herself. 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  nothing  of  the  *  born 
actress'  in  you,  Miss  Wentworth,"  he  said.  "  '  Do 
it  again,'  oh,  dear  !  " 

"Well  'act  it,'  '  play  it ' — what  should  I  say?" 
she  replied  childishly.  "  Oh,  dear,  I  am  so  hot. 
And  we  are  going  to  dance  ;  did  you  know  ?  " 


"  For  your  sake  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  it  you  are 
fond  of  dancing,"  he  said. 

"  I  have  only  danced  at  school  with  the  other 
girls,"  Imogen  replied  dubiously.  "  But  even  that 
was  very  nice.  Only  this  dress  is  so  heavy. 
And  it's  fixed  that  we  are  to  keep  our  dresses  on 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening." 

"It  is  heavy,  and  hot,  too,  I  dare  say.  But 
il  faut  souffrir  pour  etre  belle,  you  know,"  he  added 
lightly,  "  and  it  certainly  is  very  pretty  and 
becoming." 

He  touched  as  he  spoke  some  of  the  richly 
coloured  draperies  of  the  fantastic  costume. 

Imogen  flushed  with  pleasure. 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  "  she  said.  "  I  am 
so  pleased.  Do  you  know,  Major  Winchester," 
she  added,  half  shyly,  "  I  believe  that  is  the  very 
first  compliment  you  have  ever  paid  me  !  " 

Rex  looked  at  her  kindly.  She  was  very  sweet, 
very  lovely  just  then. 

"  What  a  dear  child  she  is  ! "  he  thought  to 
himself  For  the  best  of  men  are  but  men,  and 
he  was  keenly  sensitive  to  beauty.  He  stroked 
the  little  hand  that  lay  on  the  couch  beside  him, 
and  Imogen's  colour  deepened  still  more. 

"And  after  all,"  he  said,  "I  fear  my  compliment, 
such  as  it  was,  was  more  for  *  Valesca'  than  for 
Imogen." 

"Never  mind,"  said  she,  her  voice  trembling 
a  little,  "  Imogen  thought  it  very  nice." 

"  Imogen  is  very  sweet  and — "  he  replied,  but 
suddenly  started  up,  exclaiming  with  a  complete 
change  of  voice  -- 

"  Robin,  my  boy !  Where  have  you  dropped 
from  ?  I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  the 
neighbourhood." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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OHE  wore  a  gown  of  russet-brown, 
*^     Her  hair  was  touched  with  gold  ; 
Her  sea-gray  eyes,  like  the  changing  skies, 
A  secret  seemed  to  hold. 


Hope  was  her  name,  and  it  became 
More  part  of  her  each  hour  ; 

It  filled  her  face  with  a  tender  grace 
Like  sunlight  on  a  flower. 


OF      THE      BALLADE 


Gleeson  White. 


T  was  my  lot  not  long  ago  to  be  the 
superfluous  third  person  when  a  poet,  whose 
name  is  well-known  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  was  showing  the  final  proofs  of  a 
forthcoming  volume  to  a  *'  great  critic,"  one 
of  those  mighty  forces  in  literature  before 
whom  we  all  tremble.  It  pleased  that  grey- 
haired  cynic  (himself  a  poet  of  eminence) 
to  be  facetious  concerning  the  nomenclature 
of  certain  lyrics.  "Why  spell  ballad  with 
an  e  ?  "  he  queried.  "  It  is  a  good  old  English 
word,  why  Frenchify  it?"  In  vain  we  tried 
to  explain  to  him  that  ballade  was  by 
precedent  the  allotted  name  of  certain  verses 
written  after  old  French  models,  and  that  the 
form  in  question  had  no  kinship  whatever 
with  the  ordinary  ballad.  Soon  it  became 
evident,  to  our  dismay,  that  the  judge  of 
poetical  offenders  for  well-nigh  half  a  centurj', 
knew  nothing  of  the  laws  of  the  school  of 
verse,  whereof  the  ballade  is  the  most  popular, 
and,  still  more,  he  thanked  God  for  his 
ignorance.  We  remembered  Dr.  Johnson's  reply  in  a  similar  case:  "Sir,  you  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for,"  but  we  refrained  from  the  apt  quotation.  Yet  the  fact  that  one  specialist  in  verse  knew 
naught  of  the  rules  of  the  game  so  freely  played  of  late — played-out,  some  will  say — may  serve  as 
an  apology  for  introducing  to  the  readers  of  Atalanta  a  subject  that  is  possibly  familiar  to  them. 
Yet  if  we  surpass  the  eminent  hand  of  my  anecdote  in  this  respect,  let  us  not  be  unduly  puffed  up  ; 
may  be,  that  of  other  laws  of  the  realm  of  poesy  he  has  forgotten  more  than  we  ever  knew. 

The  ballade  and  the  rondeau  are  apparently  the  only  forms  destined  to  survive,  of  the  group  exploited 
in  1873,  and  since  much  used  by  the  younger  group  of  poets.  In  spite  of  the  contempt  so  freely 
bestow^ed  upon  "  the  forms "  generally  at  present,  these  two  may  weather  the  storm  and  obtain  a 
place  among  English  rhymes,  even  as  the  sonnet  crept  therein  centuries  ago. 

The  rules  of  the  ballade  are  almost  as  strict  and  inflexible  as  those  of  the  sonnet.  It  is  well  to 
qualify  the  comparison,  as  there  are  several  variations  of  the  ballade  with  more  vital  difference  than 
the  comparatively  subtle  variations  between  the  fourteen-lined  sonnet  of  the  Guittonian,  Petracan, 
Shakespearean,  or  other  recognised  types.  For  the  ballade,  although  usually  of  twenty-eight  lines, 
may  comprise  thirty-five  or  forty-eight  as  in  the  ballade  of  dizains,  and  the  double  ballade. 

The  usual  type  requires  three  verses  of  eight  lines  (of  eight  syllables)  each,  and  a  concluding  one — the 
envoy — of  four  lines  only.  In  the  larger  variety  the  verses  have  each  ten  lines  of  ten  syllables,  and  the 
envoy  five.     The  double  ballade  employs  six  stanzas  of  eight  lines,  but  has  no  envoy. 

In  each  of  these  the  rule  holds  good,   that  the   last  line  of  every  verse  employs  the  same  refrain. 
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This  line  should  reappear,  unaltered  in  sound  or 
spelling,  but  incorporated  with  the  text  to  3'ield  a 
new  shade  of  meaning.  The  next  important 
factor  of  the  mechanism  is  that,  like  the  sonnet, 
it  has  a  fixed  rh3'me  order.  In  the  normal  ballade 
this  runs  ABABBCBC,  with  envo}', 
B  C  B  C,  unless  two  refrains  be  used  ;  then  the 
fourth  line  is  devoted  to  this  refrain,  but  the 
rhyme-order  remains  the  same,  save  in  the  envoy, 
which  is  then  B  B  C  C. 

The  special  feature  of  the  ballade,  and  the  school 
from  whence  it  sprang,  is  that  &ny  word  once  used 
for  rhyme  must  not  be  employed  again  for  that 
purpose  in  the  same  poem.  This,  also  a  sonnet 
law,  admits  of  no  exception.  Purists  object  even 
to  the  use  of  distinct  words  of  the  same  sound,  such 
as  "  bear,"  "  bare,"  and  if  admitting  these  as 
allowed  by  the  French  system  of  rhjmiing,  they 
should  not  be  employed  in  the  same  stanza. 
Words  altered  by  a  prefix,  as  claim,  proclaim, 
declaim,  reclaim,  should  not  be  used  in  the  poem  ; 
once  the  "claim"  sound  is  used  it  may  not  be 
employed  again.  Of  course,  if  the  consonant  is 
changed,  as  in  "pare"  and  "spare,"  it  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  new  rhyme.  These  details, 
slight  though  they  appear,  must  be  rigidi}' 
observed.  There  is  no  earthly  necessity  to  choose 
the  ballade  form,  but,  if  chosen,  its  rules  must  be 
loj^all}'  obeyed. 

Still,  with  recognition  of  the  restraints  it  imposes, 
why  the  observance  of  these  trifies  in  a  ballade  is 
considered  mere  trivial  word-jugglery,  when  the 
noble  sonnet  itself  is  subject  to  similar  restriction, 
has  not  been  clearly  explained  by  its  critics.  To 
write  a  ballade  may  be  deemed  a  superfluous 
waste  of  ingenuity,  yet  there  are  few  amateur 
rhymes  poetic  enough  to  escape  similar  censure. 

It  is  obviously  most  important  that  the  refrain 
should  be  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the  poem. 
It  is  repeated  four  times,  so  it  must  be  musical,  it 
is  the  climax  of  every  verse,  and  of  the  whole 
composition,  so  it  should  be  capable  of  acquiring 
new  meanings  by  its  context,  and  telling  with  a 
fresh  individuality  each  time  it  appears. 

To  choose  the  most  perfect  modern  example 
would  not  be  easy.  Among  those  entitled  to  the 
highest  place  there  are  two — Mr.  Austin  Dobson's 
"  Pompadour  Fan,"  and  Mr.  W.  E,  Henley's  "  On  a 
Toyokuni-Colour-Print  " — that  would  puzzle  the 
wisest  to  decide  between  ;  but  on  the  principle  of 


precedence  to  the  youngest  born,  I  have  dared  to 
quote  Mr.  Henley's,  for  which  I  hope  I  maj-  be 
forgiven : — 

Was  I  a  Samurai  renowned, 

Tvvo-sworded,  fierce,  immense  of  bow  ? 

A  histrion  angular  and  profound  r 

A  priest  ?     A  porter  ? — Child,  although 

I  have  forgotten  clean,  I  know 

That  in  the  shade  of  Fujisan 

What  time  the  cherry-orchards  blow, 

I  loved  you  once  in  old  Japan. 

As  here  you  loiter,  flowing-gowned 

And  hugely  sashed,  with  pins  a-row 

Your  quaint  head  as  with  flamelets  crowned, 

Demure,  inviting — even  so 

When  merry  maids  in  Miyako 

To  feel  the  sweet  o'  the  year  began, 

And  green  gardens  to  overflow, 

I  loved  you  once  in  old  japan. 

Clear  shine  the  hills  ;   the  rice-fields  round 
Two  cranes  are  circling;  sleepy  and  slow 
A  blue  canal  ;    the  laKe's  blue  bound 
Breaks  at  the  bamboo  bridge ;  and  lo  I 
Touched  with  the  sundown's  spirit  and  glow 
I  see  you  turn,  with  flirted  fan 
Against  the  plum-tree's  bloomy  snow 
I  loved  you  once  in  old  Japan. 

Exvov. 

Dear,  'twas  a  dozen  lives  ago 

But  that  I  was  a  lucky  man 
The  Toyokuni  here  will  show  : 

I  loved  you — once — in  old  Japan. 

Now,  if  any  reader  of  this  magazine  thinks  that 
a  master^'  of  the  rules  of  the  ballade  will  enable 
him  to  rival  the  above,  I  onl}'  hope  that  he  or 
she  may  not  be  mistaken.  But  to  attempt  to 
manufacture  a  thing  so  fanciful  and  delicately 
wrought  is  foregone  failure.  If  such  a  Ij'ric  does 
not  grow  spontaneously — and  everyone  has  not 
the  seed  to  raise  it — better  trj'  a  homelier  model. 
Here  is  one  from  an  American  paper.  It  has 
broken  some  of  the  strict  laws,  and  therefore,  like 
other  imperfect  mortals,  has  that  claim  upon  our 
indulgence  which  makes  us  feel  its  fellow,  not  its 
humble  worshipper.  If  it  were  not  for  hurting 
its  unknown  author's  feelings,  we  might  possible- 
carp  at  its  qualities  as  a  poem  ;  but  here  it  concerns 
us  more  as  an  effort  to  comply  with  the  laws  of 
the  verse;  whether  it  be  mere  rhyming  or  inspired 
poetry  is  beside  the  question. 
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A  Ballade  of  an  Old  Spinet. 

Within  an  upper  room  it  stands, 

A  garret  corner  grim  and  gray 
Where  spiders  spin  their  silken  strands 

Molested  by  no  sunlight  ray. 

Yet  dames  and  damsels,  I  dare  say, 
Have  loved  its  music,  to  and  fro 

Their  lily  hands  were  wont  to  stray 
On  that  old  spinet,  years  ago. 

I  often  fancy  ghostly  bands 

A  stately  minuet  essay 
At  dead  of  night,  while  unseen  hands 

Their  long  forgotten  skill  display. 

The  little  children  ;  where  are  they  ? 
For  many  must  have  danced,  I  know, 

To  measures  fanciful  and  gay 
From  that  old  spinet,  years  ago. 

Some  cavalier  of  other  lands 

To  it  once  sang  his  roundelay 
Regardless  of  the  reprimands 

Of  her  whose  heart  he  longed  to  sway  ; 

Or  some  despairing  genius  may 
Have  made  it  sharer  of  his  woe, 

And  bowed  his  weary  head  to  pray 
O'er  that  old  spinet,  years  ago. 

Behold  it  still  resists  decay  ; 

There's  music  in  it  still,  although 
The  hands  are  dust  that  used  to  play 

On  that  old  spinet,  years  ago. 

In  a  rough  analysis  of  this  we  notice  that 
the  refrain  has  changed  its  first  word  on  its 
reappearance.  To  have  kept  it  intact  would  have 
suggested  that  the  children  danced  on  the  spinet 
itself  Having  altered  it  so  far,  it  changes  again 
with  less  reason  to  "  o'er,"  in  its  third  verse. 

Then  it  uses  "say"  and  "essay,"  "play"  and 
"  display,"  permissible,  indeed,  if  French  precedent 
is  claimed,  but  with  a  sound  so  prolific  of  rhyme 
as  "  ay,"  showing  lack  of  care  in  the  choice  of 
rhymes.  Its  envoy  does  not  open  with  the 
invocation.  That  was  an  invariable  feature  of  the 
older   examples   which    specially   addressed    this 


final  verse — the  pith  of  the  matter — to  a  real  or 
imaginary  personage. 

In  the  cult  of  the  ballade  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  not 
so  long  since,  was  literally  an  easy  first,  for 
he  threw  off  examples  with  an  apparent  facility 
that  provoked  a  crowd  of  imitators  and  caused  him 
to  forswear  its  cult.  Those  signed  "  Graham  R. 
Tomson"  show  an  exceedingly  dainty  feeling 
and  are  nearer  poems,  "pure  and  simple,"  than  it 
has  often  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  former  to 
have  shaped  within  its  limits. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Henley's  prowess  in  this  school  has 
been  great  and  his  successes  many ;  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  who  led  the  way,  is  now  again  silent ; 
but  as  he  has  not  publicly  recanted  his 
allegiance,  lovers  of  the  ballade  are  not  without 
hope  that  he  may  enrich  the  English  group  by 
more  masterpieces.  Neither  of  the  two  giants  of 
the  half-century  (Browning  and  Tennyson)  have 
once  breathed  a  melody  into  this  or  its  kindred 
forms.  Mr.  Swinburne's  splendid  achievements 
are  known  to  all.  Examples  of  the  ballade,  or, 
to  be  more  candid,  if  less  kind,  of  its  abuse,  are 
plentiful  to-day.  Possibly,  there  exist  quite  enough 
even  of  good  ones  ;  certainly  there  are  ample  and 
to  spare  of  many  mechanical  experiments.  But  as 
an  exercise  for  practice  in  poetical  composition, 
it  is  a  thing  worth  attempting.  To  compress  the 
thought  into  its  set  form,  to  fill  its  forced  rhymes 
easily,  and  to  hide  all  the  eff'ort  in  apparent 
spontaneity,  should  be  the  aim  of  those  who  write 
it.  Yet  should  this  paper  set  other  pens  attacking 
it,  will  they  pardon  a  word  of  advice,  namely,  to  be 
absolutely  sure  that  their  ballade  be  also  a  poem, 
not  a  mere  arrangement  of  commonplaces,  though 
never  so  orthodox  in  form,  before  they  help  to 
imperil  the  already  uncertain  future  of  the  form, 
by  sending  mere  words  admirably  arranged,  but 
destitute  of  ideas,  to  the  great  judgment-seat — an 
editor's  chair. 


LAZY    HOURS. 


J.  P..   Wegneliii,   M. 
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A  MONG  the  societies  formed  to  foster  English  Art,  or,  as  Mr.  Whistler 
-^*-  would  prefer  us  to  say,  "Art  in  England,"  the  Royal  Academy  stands 
pre-eminent  in  age  and  vastness,  and  possesses  a  glorious  reputation 
amongst  those  dwellers  in  Phillistia,  whose  sole  idea  appears  to  be  that 
sheer  prettiness  is  the  end  and  aim  of  that  gentle  science  in  which  so  many 
now  love  to  dabble,  without  the  slightest  notion  of  the  responsibility 
attaching  thereto,  and  with  no  more  fitness  for  the  subject  than  a 
birch  broom  has  for  miniature  painting.  Since  art  is  made  so 
fashionable  an  occupation  the  profession  has  become  crowded  to  its 
utmost  limits. 

Much  of  the  Art  instruction  of  the  day  fosters  a  swarm  of  not  only 
^T"'^^-  incompetent    artists,    but     of    art-mongers,    who    have     no    claim    nor 

consideration,  no  feeling  nor  fitness  for  the  duties  they  undertake. 
Now  all  this  writhing  mass  of  inartistic  humanity  are  yearly,  nay  monthly,  weekly,  producing 
heaps  of  rubbish,  by  the  sale  of  which  they  hope  to  exist,  or  to  make  existence  more  comfortable, 
by  the  addition  of  pretty  trifles  and  kickshaws.  Everyone  knows  that  to  sell  goods  a  shop  is  of 
the  first  necessity  for  the  exhibition  of  those  same  wares,  and  thus  it  comes  about  that  for  the 
fl  purpose  of  disposing  of  this  ever-increasing  crowd  of  canvas  and  paint  a  number  of  minor  shops 
have  sprung  into   existence. 


L.  Raven-IIill. 
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Among  the  oldest  of  the  minor  societies  that 
of  the  British  Artists,  founded  in  1823,  is  the 
most  important.  The  history  of  its  earlier  days 
is  an  almost  unknown  quality.  It  first  sprang 
into  notoriety  in  1S86,  when,  under  the  president- 
ship of  Mr.  James  McNeil  Whistler,  it  obtained  a 
Royal  Charter,  and  won  heaps  of  unmeasured 
vituperation  from  critic  and  artist. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  the  galleries 
in  Suffolk  Street  for  the  first  time — immediately 
after  the  acquisition  of  the  Royal  Charter — he 
remarked  to  Mr.  Whistler,  the  president,  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  its  existence  until  it  was 
brought  under  his  notice  by  him,  and  enquired  its 
previous  history.  "  It  has  none,  your  Highness," 
answered  Mr.  Whistler ;  "its  history  dates  from 
to-day." 
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During  the  brief  reign  of  the  volatile  Butterfly 
these  galleries  made  a  reputation  with  the  British 
Public  as  the  home  of  all  that  was  absurd, 
insincere,  and  eccentric  in  Art.  So,  through 
daring  to  be  original  and  individual,  to  trample  on 
conventional  tradition,  the  awe-inspired  crowds 
of  the  Royal  Academy  became  laughing,  jeering 
critics  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
British  Artists. 


Art  in  England  has  in  the  last  fifty  years  made 
rapid  advance,  and  to-day  a  few  men  overtop  all 
others,  as  in  their  time  did  Constable  and  Turner. 
Few,  very  few,  dare  or  possess  the  power  to  be 
original  and  individual  ;  but  the  younger  men  are 
not  lacking  in  courage,  as  the  New  English  Art 
Club  testifies.  That  the  French  have  had  a  large 
share  in  forming  our  modern  school  of  landscape 
is  no  great  shame  to  us,  since  they  but  return  that 
which  they  borrowed  from  our  great  master. 
If  Constable  is  indeed  the  father  of  French 
landscape  art,  he  is  doubly  the  father  of  modern 
English  landscape  painting ;  but  this  particular 
art  owes  even  more  to  that  spirit  of  experiment 
which  has  had  so  large  a  share  in  forming  so  many 
widely  different  schools,  which,  though  it  may 
seem  dividing  the  house  against  itself,  cannot 
fail,  by  the  controversy  so  brought  about,  to  do 
more  good  than  conservative  contentment  and 
unwholesome  peace.  Another  powerful  factor  for 
good  is  the  recognition  of  the  real  Student  of  Art, 
of  the  immense  value  of  studying  more  from  nature 
and  less  from  old  masters.  It  is  good  to  study 
the  past  masters  of  the  art,  but  it  is  even  better  to 
study  the  greatest  master  of  all — Nature — who 
is  and  always  must  be  unsurpassed.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  now  for  these  younger  men  to 
paint  very  large  pictures  entirely  out  of  doors,  for 
only  by  so  doing  can  they  make  sure  of  obtaining 
an  open-air  eftect,  truthful  and  accurate  in  so  far 
as  lies  in  their  power.  Like  Columbus,  the 
members  of  this  more  vital  school  of  painting, 
are  filled  with  a  noble  desire  to  penetrate  beyond 
the  obvious,  to  discover  for  themselves  a  newer 
and  fresher  field  for  their  sense  of  beauty  to 
wander  in.  Colour  has  that  peculiar  charm  for 
them  which  the  true  artistic  temperament  alone 
experiences.  Their  research  in  this  direction  has 
been  full  of  striking  novelty  to  the  outsider,  who 
sees  in  all  their  work  that  eccentricity  which  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  originality,  i.e.^  freedom 
from  a  false  convention  and  the  moral  courage  to 
face  the  critics'  scourge  and  put  down  what  they 
feel  to  be  right  in  face  of  all  opposition.  In  their 
pictures  the  shadows  are  no  longer  dirty  brown, 
the  sun-lit  cloud  no  longer  chalky  white. 

In  the  Sufi'olk  Street  Galleries  are  some 
noticeable  works  of  this  class.  A  splendid  picture, 
by  Mr.  Julius  Olsson — "A  Cornish  Pastoral,"  is 
full  of  that  delicious   sense  of  space  concomitant 
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with  sea-board  country  ;  the  great  clouds 
piled  up  and  bowling  gently  before  a 
clear  breeze,  are  full  of  beautiful  colour, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  the  herbage  is  the 
more  astonishing  when  one  notices  how 
quiet  and  powerful  the  whole  effect  is. 
The  shadowed  turf  is  a  splendid  study 
of  green,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
work  must  have  been  begun  and  com- 
pleted in  the  open  air.  Mr.  Nelson 
Dawson  gives  superb  promise  of  great 
things,  and  his  watercolour  drawings  are 
as  clever  as  anything  in  this  section  ; 
in  oils  he  is  equally  good,  his  "  Sunset 
Breeze"  is  fine  in  colour  and  movement, 
and  he  draws  shipping  with  the  know- 
ledge of  a  sailor.  He,  in  common  with 
many  other  artists  of  the  newer  creed, 
paint  Britannia's  realm  as  every  English 
artist  should  paint  the  "  Swan's  Path 
of  his  Fathers."  But  the  same  meed  of 
praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  Mr. 
Brangwyn's  **  Burial  at  Sea,"  though 
undoubtedly  a  clever  and  impressive 
piece  of  work,  the  technique  is  too 
obtrusive — a  somewhat  common  fault 
with  the  members  of  the  Newlyn  School, 
to  which  this  painter  belongs ;  this, 
unfortunately,  seems  likely  to  become 
a  mannerism,  although,  by  the  way,  it 
is  entirely  absent  from  Mr.  Olsson's 
picture,  though  he  is  also  a  Cornwall 
painter.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some 
to  learn  that  "A  Cornish  Pastoral"  was 
painted  near  the  Lizard.  Of  strong 
individuality  is  Mr.  G.  Sherwood  Hunter's 
picture,  "A  Young  Markener,"  a  charming 
cabinet  work,  cleverly  painted,  and,  in 
spite  of  itself,  showing  a  curiously 
Japanesque  feeling.  From  this  little 
painting  is  absent  a  fault  only  too  notice- 
able in  Mr.  Hunter's  other  pictures  in  the 
Gallery,  the  too  free  use  of  a  bitumenous 
brown.  Mr.  Proctor's  "Pastures  New" 
is  a  happy  picture,  suffering  only  from 
want  of  more  refined  colour.  Another 
artist  who  contributes  fresh  and  power- 
ful work  is  Mr.  Cayley  Robinson,  a 
sea  painter,  who  apparently  delights  in 
Halcyon  days.     His  "On  a  Silver  Sea" 
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is  full  of  the  glitter  of  broken  water,  though  I 
am  not  sure  it  will  not  suffer  in  a  side-light, 
owing  to  the  overloading  with  pigment.  In  the 
same  room  is  a  brave  piece  of  work,  by  Mr.  Fred 
Mayor,  "  Up  Aloft," 
which,  had  the  light 
permitted,  I  should 
certainly  (with  Mr. 
Mayor's  permission) 
have  reproduced  here. 
Its  cleverness  and 
strength  are  astonish- 
ing, and  Mr,  Mayor 
must  be,  we  fancy, 
a  master  mariner  to 
handle  ropes  so  neatly. 
Of   quite    a   different 

character  is  Mr.  Yeend  King's  little  painting  of 
"  Bosham,  Sussex."  Clean  and  clever  in  handling, 
it  yet  has  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  tradition  ;  in  fact, 
Mr.  Yeend  King  is  one  of  the  transition  painters. 
The     quiet     repose     of 
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Mr.  A.  D.  McCormick's 
picture,  "  The  Road  to 
the  Village,"  its  subtle 
harmony  and  intense 
rural  feeling,  are  very 
pleasing ;  for  a  brief 
space  it  carries  one 
back  to  country  by-ways. 
Harmonious  in  colour, 
it  is  painted  with  that 
technical  skill  which  Mr. 
McCormick always  brings 
to  his  work. 

The  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Oil-colours 
was  founded  in  1883, 
and  holds  one  exhibition 
each  winter,  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water- 
colours,  in  Piccadilly. 
The  number  of  its  mem- 
bers varies  slightly ;  this 
year  there  are  loi.  Sir 
James  Linton,  P.R.I.,  is 

its  president.  Its  art  tradition  is  of  the  old 
school,  though  it  shows  signs  of  succumbing  to 
modern  influence,  not  of  the  best  kind  ;  however. 


it  at  least  exhibits  some  few  canvases  showing 
research  and  endeavour.  Among  such  works  may 
be  mentioned  "A  Village  High  .Street,"  by  Mr. 
Christian  Symons.     "As  the  red   Moon  rose  o'er 

a  Sussex  Down,"  by 
^^."    :  Mr.  William   Padjett, 

a  most  poetical  and 
subtle  piece  of  work, 
almost  the  best  in  the 
exhibition  ;  accom- 
plished in  technique 
and  harmonious  in 
colour,  it  deserved  a 
far  better  place  than 
the  hanging  com- 
mittee have  thouglit 
fit  to  bestow.  "A 
Peep  of  the  Arun,"  by  Mr.  H.  Hughes-Stanton, 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  retreat  to  tlie 
methods  of  the  past  generation  ;  the  colour  is  bad 
and  the  technique  stagey.  It  is  a  grave  pity  that 
Mr.  Hughes-Stanton  does 
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not    make   an    effort    to 
break     away     from     so 
unwholesome  a  tradition. 
"A  Primrose  Dame,"  by 
Mr.     James     Clark,     is 
worthy    of    notice,    the 
arrangement  is  fresh  and 
the  painting  learned.  Mr. 
Olsson,  whose  work  has 
been  noticed  in  aprevious 
part   of  this  paper,   has 
some      delightful     stuff 
here.    "  Under  a  Cornish 
Headland  "  is  inferior  to 
"A  Cornish  Pastoral  "  at 
Suffolk  Street.    Mr.  J.  R. 
Weguelin  has  a  charm- 
ing little  picture,  "  Lazy 
Hours,"      directly     and 
simply  painted  in  dainty 
colour  and  graceful  pose, 
quite  in  contrast  to  the 
many  bad  imitations  of 
Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A., 
which      inundate      this 
exhibition.     A   most  refreshing   piece  of  work  is 
Mr.    Walter    Osborne's    "Ploughing;    a    Study." 
Full  of  vigour  and  colour,  this  tiny  picture  gives 
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ON    A   SILVER    SEA. 

an  exhilarating  effect  of  space  and  air  and  the 
scent  of  fresh-turned  earth.  "Dainty  Morsels,"  by 
the  same  artist,  is  equally  clever,  but  the  subject 
has  not  the  same  charm  as  the  smaller  work.  If  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy  possess  many  members 
equal  to  this  painter,  the  exhibition  must  indeed  be 
worth  journeying  to  Dublin  to  see.  In  **  Ploughing" 
there  is  much  of  the  feeling  of  the  romanticists, 
who,  by  the  way,  are  healthily  influencing  our 
painters.  "  A  Grey  Day,"  by  Mr.  Adam  S. 
Proctor,  is  a  worthy  neighbour  of  "Ploughing." 
Mr.  Cayley  Robinson  has  here  a  companion  picture 
to  "On  a  Silver  Sea,"  at  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  the  criticism  on  which  applies  equally 
to  "The  Ferryman's  Daughter."  "Etude'  is  a 
clever  piece  of  work,  by  a  clever  young  man, 
Mr,  L.  Raven-Hill,  whose  line  work  in  a  bright 
little  comic  weekly  has  long  been  familiar  to  us. 
In  this  he  is  a  disciple  of  our  most  remarkable 
draughtsman,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Keene,  the  loss 
of  whose  drawings  from  the  pages  of  Punch  we 
look  upon  as  a  great  calamity.  Mr.  Raven-Hill's 
painting  is  even  more  clever  than  his  black  and 
white,  and,  perhaps  a  little  too  much  so  in 
"  Etude,"  though  its  title  allows  to  it  more 
freedom  (wh}',  I  do  not  profess  to  understand) 
than  is  at  present  tolerated  in  a  "picture." 
"Amrei's  Garden,"  Adolph  Birkenruth,  is  notice- 
able, but  the  lilies  seem  a  trifle  colourless  and 
textureless. 

A  disproportionate  amount  of  space  is  usually 
claimed  by  portraits,  but  with  the  Institute  and 


British  Artists  such  at  present  is  not  the  case. 
The  portraits  exhibited  are  few  and  for  the  most 
part  bad. 

Modern  portrait  painters  have  a  strange  hanker- 
ing after  darkness  ;  they  love  to  paint  their  sitters 
in  their  coal-cellars,  or  when  they  are  not  at 
liberty,  in  some  room  in  the  basement,  unassisted 
by  any  artificial  light.  The  reason  for  this  seems 
inexplicable,  except  in  cases  when  business  is 
brisk.  The  boy  in  buttons  can  then  take  the  work 
off  his  master's  hands  and  do  it  equally  well. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  men  who  have  dared 
to  break  away  from  such  conventional  ideas,  who 
possess  enough  originality  and  invention  to  fill  the 
space  behind  the  head  or  figure.  A  splendid 
example  of  portraiture  is  that  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
R.A.,  of  the  Laureate,  hanging  in  the  Suffolk 
Street  Galleries.  Mr.  Watts  completes  with  Mr. 
Whistler  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Sarjent,  the  trio  of  our 
finest  portrait  painters,  though  he  is  not  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term  a  painter  of  portraits.  At 
the  Institute,  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  a  most  prolific  and 
successful  artist  in  portraiture,  has  an  originally 
conceived  portrait  of  a  boy,  "Hugh  Christopher, 
son  of  Christopher  Tower,  Esquire."  The  technical 
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quality  of  the  face  painting  is  not,  however,  equal  the  hands  of  the  Hanging  Committee.     "Summer 

to  that  of  the  body  and  the  fur  rug;  it  is,  however,  Sunshine,"  by  Miss  Ida  Lovering,  deserves  notice 

by  far  the  best  portrait  in  the  Gallery.    A  beautiful  and    praise,    its    brilliancy    of    colour    and    real 

piece  of  work  is  "  The  Thames  at  Moulsford,"  by  expression  of  sunny  heat  reminds  one  somewhat 

Mr.  Alexander  Mann  ;  tender    in    coloration    and  of  the  delicate  work  of  the  naturalist  painter,  Mr. 

atmospheric  eftect,   it  has  suftered  shamefully  at  Francis  Bate. 
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npAKE    them,    Dear    Heart,    they    are    the    first 

That    through    the    frost-bound    earth    have    burst, 
So    frail    and    yet    so    bold  ! 

More    brilliant    blooms    the    months    will    bring 
Than    these    pale   heralds    of  the    Spring, 

But    few    to    me    more    dear  ! 

When    all    is    desolate    and    dead 
Along    my    silent    garden    bed 

Their    fair    white    buds    unfold ; 

When    nought    is    left    of   flowers    I    loved, 
And    Summer  joys    have    fleeting   proved, 

They   come    sad    thoughts    to    cheer. 

For   3'ear   by   year   my    Snowdrops   give 
Their    message:    "Hope    and    Love    still    live 
In    spite   of  Winter   cold  ! " 

Take   them.    Dear    Heart,    and    may   they   be 
First   of  a    beauteous    wreath,    for   thee. 

To    deck    the    coming   year ! 

On    through   its    unknown    trials   go. 
Brave   as    these    children    of   the    snow. 

With    love    that    can    endure  ; 

Through    daj's    of  ease,    through    pain    and    strife. 
Through   joy    and    sorrow,    be    thy   life 

As    these    white    petals    pure  ! 

G.  H.  F.  N. 


THE      TWO      MIDSHIPMEN 

A  Tale  of  the  East  African  Coast. 
Arthur  Lee  Knight. 


/^^N  the  afternoon  of  a  certain  sultry  day  in  the 
^^  month  of  June,  two  handsome  bronzed 
midshipmen,  accompanied  by  a  native  guide,  might 
have  been  seen  wending  their  way  in  an  easterly 
direction  along  the  banks  of  the  Kingani  river, 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
close  to  the  town  of  Darra  Salaam,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa.  These  two  midshipmen,  named 
Harry  Vaughan  and  Oswald  Graham,  carried  guns 
in  their  hands,  and  game  bags  slung  over  their 
shoulders ;  and  their  guide — an  undoubted  negro 
with  shiny  black  skin,  blubber  lips,  and  frizzled 
hair — was  equipped  in  the  same  manner,  but  in 
addition  to  a  gun  he  carried  a  heavy  rifle  and  a 
quantity  of  ammunition.  A  peep  into  the  game 
bags  would  have  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  were 
only  a  few  quail  and  wood-pigeons  in  them,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  afternoon  was  now  fast 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  the  young  sportsmen 
— who  belonged  to  H.M.S.  Galatea,  then  lying  at 
the  Darra  Salaam  anchorage — had  been  ashore  in 
quest  of  game  ever  since  sunrise.  The  fact  was 
that  these  young  gentlemen  had  conceived  the 
ambitious  project  of  shooting  hippopotami — which 
animals  abound  in  the  Kingani  river — and  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  had  been  spent  in  various 
ambushes  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  close  to  the 
usual  haunts  of  these  unwieldy  great  animals ; 
with  the  result  that  two  of  the  monsters  had  been 
slaughtered.  It  had  been  found,  however, 
impossible  to  secure  the  carcases  of  the  slain 
creatures  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  current  ; 
and  much  to  the  chagrin  of  our  midshipmen  friends, 
they  found  themselves  forced  to  return  without 
being  able  to  triumphantly  bear  back  any  trophies 
of  their  prowess  to  exhibit  to  their  messmates  in 
the  Galatea.  Their  native  guide,  Booboo,  was 
equally  disappointed  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken, 
though,  as  he  kept  perpetually  observing  to  his 
young  masters  during  the  homeward  tramp — 
"  Massa  !     You  no  make  bobbery  'bout  dis  ting  for 


sho'.  Next  time  de  Galatea  make  anchor  at 
Darra  Salaam,  Booboo  get  one  big  canoe  ready  and 
take  Massa  up  de  riber^oh !  eber  so  many  mile 
up  ;  and  dere  am  tousand  of  'potamus  waiting  for 
Massa  shoot.  Booboo  got  plenty  friend  up  dere, 
and  sail  make  easy  to  bring  de  'potamus  body 
on  sore." 

"  But  suppose  we  never  come  back  to  Darra 
Salaam,  Booboo,"  young  Graham  observed  after 
one  of  these  speeches.  "  I  believe  we  are  off  to 
Bombay  next  week,  and  may  not  return  to  the 
Coast  of  Africa  again." 

"Oh,  yes!  Massa  come  back  for  sho',"  the 
negro  answered,  **  else  all  de  country  am  fill  up 
wid  de  rascal  slave-dealer,  who  now  am  make  hide 
der  ogly  head.  Oh,  yes  !  Galatea  come  back  to 
coast  in  de  monsoon  and  make  plenty  prize-money  ; 
and  den  massa  want  to  shoot  'potamus.  Booboo 
am  ready  wid  de  big  canoe,  and  dere  am  sport 
plenty  mosh  massa  make  sure.  ' 

"Well!  we  won't  forget  you,  Booboo,  if  the 
Galatea  does  come  back,"  observed  Oswald 
Vaughan.  "  We've  had  a  stunning  day  of  it 
anyhow  ;  haven't  we,  Harry  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  so  !  "  returned  his  companion. 
"  Oh,  how  jolly  it  is  to  get  ashore  in  these  wild 
jungles  with  one's  gun,  instead  of  being  cooped  up 
on  board  ship  !  " 

"  And  though  we  didn't  manage  to  get  any 
trophies,"  continued  the  other,  "  we  shot  the 
hippopotami  stone  dead,  for  I  saw  them  being 
washed  down  the  river.  I  don't  think  it  was  bad 
for  our  first  attempt  at  big  game." 

"We've  got  some  quail  and  wood-pigeons  to 
show  the  fellows,"  said  his  messmate,  peering  into 
his  game-bag,  "  which  is  lucky,  or  we  should  have 
been  a  good  deal  chaffed." 

Harry  Vaughan  and  Oswald  Graham,  as  my 
readers  will  doubtless  have  conjectured,  were 
sworn  chums,  and  had  already  been  serving 
together    on    board    the    Galatea   (which    was    an 
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eight-gun  sloop)  for  two  years.  They  were  at 
the  time  of  this  story  sixteen  years  old,  and  were 
handsome,  well-grown  boys,  devoted  to  sport  and 
manly  exercises  of  all  kinds.  Their  firm  friendship 
had  never  been  marred  by  disputes  or  quarrels, 
and  Captain  Madden,  who  commanded  the  Galatea, 
looked  upon  them  as  the  two  most  promising  young 
officers  in  the  ship. 

Darra  Salaam,  where  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  has 
a  residence,  is  situated  upon  the  coast  only  a  few 
degrees  south  of  the  equator,  and  so  the  whole 
region  in  its  neighbourhood  is  extremely  hot, 
especially  up  the  rivers,  where  owing  to  the  dense 
overhanging  jungles  and  multitudinous  mangrove 
bushes,  the  cooling  influences  of  the  life-giving 
sea-breeze  are  almost  unfelt.  The  rude  track 
which  our  midshipmen  friends  were  returning  by, 
as  a  rule  followed  the  sinuous  course  of  the  river ; 
and  though  the  fierce  rays  of  an  almost  vertical 
sun  were  intercepted  by  the  umbrageous  trees 
overhead,  which  ''  wove  twilight  o'er  the  path," 
the  air  was  so  stagnant  and  so  permeated  with 
the  pestilential  vapours  which  arose  from  the 
alligator-haunted  mud-banks  of  the  stream,  that 
the  heat  was  more  than  usually  oppressive  on  this 
particular  afternoon  ;  so  much  so,  that  even  our  two 
midshipmen,  who  had  spent  a  couple  of  years  in 
the  tropics,  and  were  therefore  to  a  certain  extent 
acclimatised,  began  to  feel  its  debilitating  influence. 

"  I  say,  Oswald,  old  chap,"  exclaimed  young 
Vaughan  at  length,  "  I  vote  w-e  rest  under  the 
shade  of  those  bamboos,  and  take  it  easy  for  half- 
an-hour.     This  heat  is  almost  unbearable." 

"  Right  you  are,  Harry.  You  know  we  needn't 
be  on  board  till  eight  o'clock,  so  we've  heaps  of 
time." 

Even  the  almost  naked  Booboo  was  not  sorry  to 
avail  himself  of  the  midshipmen's  proposal,  and 
the  trio  were  soon  stretched  upon  a  convenient 
piece  of  grassy  sward  under  the  shade  of  the  lofty 
motionless  bamboos,  listening  to  the  never-ceasing 
quaint  chorus  of  bird  and  insect  cries  emanating 
from  the  gloom}'-  depths  of  the  surrounding 
jungle. 

Suddenly,  Booboo — who  was  squatting  upon  the 
ground  in  negro  fashion — started,  and  appeared  to 
be  listening  intently. 

*'  What's  up,  old  Booboo  ?  "  asked  Graham.  "Do 
you  sec  a  fetish  in  the  jungle  ?'' 

*•  No  fetish,  Massa,  but   I  tink  one  leopard  am 


prowl  about   amongst  de  tree.     Booboo   not  bery 
sure,  but  plenty  mosh  tink  his  eye  not  deceive.'' 

"  A  leopard  !  What  a  spree  it  would  be  to  shoot 
it  ! "  exclaimed  Oswald  Graham  excitedly  as  he 
seized  his  gun  ;  shall  we  go  after  it,  Harry  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  jolly  fun  to  knock  over  a  leopard," 
answered  his  chum,  "but  to  tell  you  the  honest 
truth,  I'm  rather  fagged,  and  should  prefer  resting 
here.  If  you  like  to  follow  the  beast  up  with  the 
rifle,  Oswald,  and  take  Booboo  with  you,  I'll  stop 
here  till  you  come  back.  I  suppose  you  won't  be 
gone  long,  old  man  ?  " 

"  Ten  minutes  at  the  outside,"  answered  his 
friend,  "  but  I  wish  you  would  come  too." 

"  I'm  too  lazy,  really,  and  have  got  a  bit  of  a 
headache,  and  as  we  have  only  the  one  rifle,  you 
may  as  well  make  use  of  it." 

Seeing  that  his  friend  was  really  indisposed  for 
more  sport,  and  intending  to  return  immediately, 
should  it  turn  out  that  Booboo  had  raised  a  false 
alarm,  Oswald  took  the  rifle  from  the  negro, 
carefully  examined  it ;  and  then,  followed  by  his 
sable  attendant,  plunged  into  the  recesses  of  the 
forest,  Booboo  marking  a  tree  here  and  there  as 
they  proceeded,  in  order  to  obviate  any  difficulty 
in  finding  the  way  back. 

Leaving  Harry  Vaughan  stretched  out  drowsily 
under  the  clump  of  bamboos,  we  shall  follow  the 
fortunes  of  Oswald  and  the  negro. 

"  Booboo,"  said  the  midshipman,  as  he  forced 
his  way  through  the  tangled  brake,  "  did  you 
actually  see  the  leopard  ?  " 

"  I  see  de  tip  of  um  tail,  Massa,  as  he  wriggle 
um  way  troo  de  jongle,  and  I  tink  him  no  trabel 
bery  far  dis  hot  afternoon — bery  foolis  leopard 
else,  Massa." 

"  Well !  I  only  hope  I'll  bag  him,"  observed 
Oswald  ;  "  his  skin  would  make  a  lovely  rug  for 
the  mater." 

Booboo  now  advised  silence,  and  the  two  glided 
stealthily  along,  making  as  little  noise  as  possible. 
.  A  few  minutes  had  passed  in  this  way,  when, 
just  as  the  middy  had  entered  a  particularly  dense 
piece  of  jungle,  he  heard  a  rustling  sound  amongst 
the  underwood  close  by,  and  in  another  second  a 
large  and  handsome  leopard  sprang  out  almost 
under  Oswald's  nose,  and  before  that  startled 
young  gentleman  could  raise  his  rifle  to  fire,  had 
bounded  oft  in  the  opposite  direction,  sheltered  from 
observation  by  the  great  boles  of  the  forest  trees. 
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"  Well,  that  is  a  sell  !  "  said  the  middy  in  a 
disappointed  tone. 

"  Nebber  you  gib  him  up,  Massa,"  exclaimed 
Booboo,  encouragingly  ;  "  I  tink  him  lie  low  in  de 
forest,  not  bery  mosh  distant." 

Oswald  followed  up  eagerly  on  the  animal's 
trail,  but  for  once  that  artful  stalker  of  the  wild 
denizens  of  the  forest,  Booboo,  was  at  fault ;  for 
the  spotted  cat  did  not  again  expose  himself 
incautiously  to  view,  nor  could  the  slightest  sound 
be  detected  to  give  a  clue  as  to  his  whereabouts. 

At  length,  hot,  and  in  a  not  very  amiable  temper, 
Oswald  halted  and  consulted  his  watch. 

**  I  told  Harry  I  should  not  be  away  more  than 
ten  minutes,"  he  exclaimed,  **  and  we  have  been 
exactly  twenty.  I'm  very  sorry,  Booboo,  but  I 
must  go  back  at  once ;  I  had  no  idea  how  the  time 
had  flown." 

The  negro  made  no  objection,  and  the  two  made 
their  way  back  in  silence  to  the  spot  where  Harry 
Vaughan  had  been  left  half-asleep. 

On  coming  in  sight  of  the  clump  of  bamboos, 
Oswald  was  surprised  to  see  that  his  friend  was 
not  stretched  out  under  their  grateful  shade.  Nor 
was  there  any  trace  of  gun  or  game-bag.  Thinking, 
however,  that  he  might  be  searching  for  birds' 
nests  or  plants  somewhere  close  by,  he  gave  a 
loud  Australian  cooce,  which  might  have  been  heard 
a  mile  away. 

There  was  no  response. 

**  What  am  de  meaning  of  dis  ? "  exclaimed 
Booboo  in  an  alarmed  tone  ;  "can  de  foolis  leetle 
officer  make  bathe  in  de  riber  ?  Dat  case  he  am 
gobble  up  by  de  hongry  alligator !  What  can  do, 
Massa  Graham  ?  " 

But  Oswald  had  already  rushed  to  the  river's 
brink,  and  was  anxiously  scrutinising  its  turbid 
surface — shouting  his  friend's  name  again  and 
again  in  loud  and  agonised  tones. 

But  there  was  no  answer  to  these  repeated  cries, 
and  overcome  by  his  feelings,  Oswald  sank  down 
upon  the  muddy  bank  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands.  He  felt  bitterly  that  he  ought  never  to 
have  left  his  friend  alone  in  the  forest  ;  and  that 
at  any  rate  he  ought  to  have  returned  in  ten 
minutes,  as  he  had  promised.  He  had  broken  his 
word,  and  it  was  probable  that  his  messmate's 
death  had  resulted  from  his  thoughtlessness. 

He  was  aroused  by  Booboo,  who  put  his  dingy 
hand  upon  his  shoulder. 


"Massa  no  gib  way  in  dis    fashion,"  said    the. 
honest  negro  ;   "  I   tink   now  that  Massa  Vaughan 
hab  lost  him  way  in  de  jongle,  and  we  must  make 
search  and  shout  like  de  mad  ting.     Soon  sail  find 
leetle  officer,  Massa,  you  makee  sore.'' 

Oswald  felt  that  this  was  good  advice,  and 
rousing  himself  with  an  effort,  he  resolved  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned  in  the  endeavour  to  find  his 
missing  chum,  and  immediately  set  off  with 
Booboo  and  penetrated  a  considerable  distance,  in 
every  direction,  into  the  forest,  shouting  loudly  at 
intervals.  Still  there  was  the  same  mysterious 
silence,  and  no  trace  of  the  absent  midshipman 
could  be  discovered. 

Disconsolate  and  weary,  and  a  prey  to  the 
most  gloomy  forebodings,  Oswald  returned  to  the 
clump  of  bamboos,  and  proceeded  to  narrowly 
examine  the  ground  to  see  if  there  was  any 
trace  of  footmarks.  He  was  busily  engaged  in 
this  task  when  a  sudden  shout  from  the  negro 
made  him  look  up. 

What  he  saw  made  him  feel  sick  at  heart. 
Booboo  had  extracted  from  some  mangrove  bushes 
close  to  the  margin  of  the  river  Harry  Vaughan's 
game  bag  and  the  pith  helmet  which  he  had  been 
wearing — and  was  holding  them  up  to  view. 

In  a  moment  Oswald  had  sprung  to  the  negro's 
side,  and  with  a  face  as  pale  as  death  said — 
*'  Booboo,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  some  cruel  natives  can  have  taken 
my  friend  prisoner  ?  Are  there  any  robbers  about 
in  these  jungles  ?  " 

The  poor  negro  had  turned  almost  green  with 
anxiety  or  fright  whilst  the  middy  was  rapidly 
pouring  out  these  questions.  At  length  he  gasped 
out :  "  Robber,  Massa  ?  No  such  ting  am  known 
on  dis  part  of  the  coast  ;  but,  Massa  !  " — liere 
Booboo  convulsively  clutched  the  young  middy's 
arm — "I  bery  mosh  afraid  dat  some  rascal  Arab 
slaver  man  hab  catchee  leetle  buccra  officer  and 
take  him  in  dere  canoe  up  de  riber.  De  Arab  man, 
Massa,  no  care  what  him  do  to  white  or  black 
man  ! " 

"Then  what  shall  we  do?"  exclaimed  the 
midshipman  aghast  ;  "  Where  do  you  suppose 
they " 

Oswald  stopped  short,  for  his  eye  liad  fallen  upon 
two  negroes  who  at  a  rapid  pace  were  paddling  a 
small  canoe  down  the  river.  So  strong  was  the 
current  that  the  little  craft  appeared  to  fiy ;  and  its 
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occupants,  as  soon  as  they  caught  sight  of  the 
midd}'  and  Booboo,  gave  several  loud  shouts,  and 
appeared  to  be  endeavouring  to  steer  the  canoe  in 
the  direction  of  the  clump  of  bamboos.  Fearing 
that  their  intentions  might  be  hostile,  and  that  they 
were  only  the  advanced  guard  of  a  large  force,  Oswald 
seized  his  gun  and  held  it  pointed  menacingly  in 
their  direction.      Booboo  did  the  same. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  the  two 
negroes  were  friendly,  for  they  made  signs  of 
amity,  and  appeared  to  be  unarmed.  In  a  few 
seconds  they  had  run  their  canoe  ashore,  close  to 
the  spot  where  our  friends  were  standing,  leaped 
out,  and  immediately  accosted  Booboo  in  some 
native  dialect.  Oswald,  of  course,  understood  not 
a  word  that  was  uttered,  but  he  gathered  from  the 
vehement  manner  and  numerous  gesticulations  of 
the  speakers,  that  they  were  imparting  some 
important  intelligence. 

And  so  it  proved. 

Booboo  listened  in  silence  to  his  compatriots' 
stor}',  and  as  soon  as  it  was  finished  turned  to 
Oswald  with  a  scared  and  anxious  face. 

"  Massa  !  these  two  man  hab  just  come  down  de 
riber,  and  dey  say  dat  about  one  mile  up  de  stream 
dey  meet  seberal  canoe,  which  am  belong  to  one 
large  slave  dhow,  dat  is  make  anchor  long  way  up. 
In  one  of  de  largest  of  dese  canoe  dey  see  one  buccra 
leetle  officer  who  am  tied  wid  de  coir  rope,  and 
look  all  like  one  white  corpse.  De  slaver  man 
shout  to  dem  to  keep  out  of  de  way,  and  say  dat  if 
the}^  tell  de  'tory  of  what  him  seen  in  de  canoe  to 
any  ob  de  white  man,  dat  der  troat  sail  be  cut  at 
anoder  time.  De  Arab  no  try  to  catch  him  at  dat 
time,  Massa,  as  de  current  am  berry  strong,  and 
dey  can  do  noddin.  Now,  Massa,  it  am  quite  plain 
dat  dis  leetle  officer  am  Massa  Vaughan,  and  de 
Arab  teef  hab  carry  him  off  when  him  sleep  under 
de  tree.  Ah  !  de  rascal  teef  what  buy  and  sell  de 
human  flesh  I  "  and  Booboo  shook  his  black  fist 
angrily  in  the  direction  in  which  he  believed  the 
slavers  to  have  gone. 

Oswald  had  immediately  made  up  his  mind 
what  he  should  do.  Darra  Salaam,  where  the 
Galatea  was  at  anchor,  was  only  two  miles 
distant,  and  he  would  at  once  return  to  the  ship, 
and  report  what  had  happened.  The  negroes 
ofiered  the  use  of  their  canoe,  which  was  sufficiently 
large  to  hold  four ;  and  in  the  space  of  ten  minutes 
or  so  she  had  been  sent  spinning  down   the  river 


and  guided  alongside  the  sloop,  when  Oswald 
quickly  gained  the  quarter-deck  and  informed  the 
officer  of  the  watch  of  what  had  happened. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  Galatea's  bluejackets 
were  busily  engaged  manning  and  arming  boats, 
for  it  had  been  determined  to  at  once  despatch 
a  powerful  force  up  the  river  in  order  to 
rescue  Harry  Vaughan  and  capture  the  slaver. 
Everyone  worked  with  feverish  energy,  for  it 
was  well  understood  that  the  unfortunate  young 
midshipman's  life  depended  upon  the  celerity  with 
which  the  expedition  could  be  got  under  weigh. 
Captain  Madden  had  decided  himself  to  command 
the  flotilla  of  boats,  leaving  the  first  lieutenant  in 
charge  of  the  Galatea.  The  force  was  to  be 
conveyed  in  the  steam-pinnace,  two  cutters, 
and  the  jollj^-boat,  and  was  to  consist  of  fift}' 
bluejackets,  armed  with  cutlasses  and  revolvers  ; 
and  twenty  marines  with  their  rifles  and  bayonets. 
The  steam-pinnace,  which  was  to  be  commanded 
by  the  captain  in  person,  would  take  the  other 
boats  in  tow,  and  was  armed  in  the  bows  with  a 
nine-pounder  Armstrong  gun. 

In  an  hour's  time  all  preparations  had  been 
made,  steam  was  up  in  the  pinnace,  all  the  men 
told  oft'  for  the  expedition  were  in  their  places ; 
and  as  Captain  Madden,  standing  erect  in  the 
stern- sheets  gave  the  order  "Shove  off  forward!" 
a  loud  and  hearty  cheer  w-as  given  by  the  men 
on  board  the  sloop,  which  was  energetically 
reciprocated  by  their  comrades  of  the  flotilla.  The 
twin-screws  turned  ahead,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  line  of  boats  was  well  inside  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

Oswald  Graham  had  been  told  off — much  to  his 
own  gratification — to  accompany  the  captain  in  the 
pinnace ;  and  Booboo  and  the  other  two  negroes, 
who  were  to  act  as  pilots  and  interpreters,  went 
in  the  same  boat.  The  cutters  were  commanded 
by  junior  lieutenants  with  midshipmen  under  them. 
The  tide  had  fortunately  commenced  to  flow  when 
the  expedition  started — which  was  considered  a 
good  omen,  and  much  facilitated  the  passage  up  the 
broad  but  tortuous  Kingani  river. 

A  bright  look-out  was  kept  by  the  officers,  for  it 
was  thought  probable  that  an  attack  might  be 
made  upon  the  boats  at  any  moment  ;  especially 
as  there  were  many  convenient  creeks  overhung 
with  mangroves  and  palms  where  canoes  could 
easily  lie  in  ambush  without  fear  of  discover}-. 
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Oswald  was  full  of  excitement,  and  longed  to 
cross  swords  with  the  cowardly  slaver's  men  who 
had  so  cunningly  and  impudently  kidnapped  his 
chum.  One  terrible  fear  oppressed  him,  and  that 
was  that  the  Arabs  on  learning  that  a  relief 
expedition  had  been  organised,  would  murder 
Harry  Vaughan,  and  then  retreat  up  the  river  out 
of  reach  of  an  attack. 

The  sun  began  to  get  low  in  the  heavens,  and 
as  the  twilight  in  tropical  regions  is  exceedingly 
brief,  Booboo  advised  that  before  darkness  set  in 
the  flotilla  should  anchor  for  the  night.  This, 
however,  Captain  Madden  would  not  hear  of  He 
was  determined  to  push  on  at  all  hazards,  and 
promised  the  negroes  a  handsome  reward  if  the}^ 
safely  piloted  the  boats  before  midnight  to  the 
spot  where  the  slave  dhow  was  supposed  to  be 
lying.  It  might  be  feasible  to  make  a  night 
attack,  and  so  take  the  rascals  by  surprise. 

As  was  soon  brought  forcibly  home  to  the  naval 
officers,  however,  Arab  slave-dealers  are  not  very 
easily  over-reached  in  cunning  or  strategy. 

Just  as  the  blood-red  sun  was  descending  to  the 
horizon  amid  a  glorious  assemblage  of  purple  and 
golden  clouds,  it  was  perceived  from  the  pinnace 
that  a  large  canoe  was  approaching  round  a  bend 
in  the  river.  On  perceiving  the  man-of-war  boats 
the  occupants  hoisted  a  white  flag,  and  appeared 
to  wish  to  communicate.  The  pinnace's  engines 
were  stopped,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  canoe 
had  dashed  alongside.  In  her  were  three 
unprepossessing- looking  Arabs,  one  of  whom 
handed  Captain  Madden  a  letter.  As  it  was 
written  in  Arabic  characters,  the  missive  was 
handed  to  Booboo,  who  deciphered  it  as  follows : — 

"  To  the  great  English  Sea  Captain, — 

"  I,  Mahomet  Ben  Ali,  write  these  lines  to 
inform  you  that  the  young  officer  who  has  fallen, 
by  the  will  of  the  Prophet,  into  our  hands,  will  be 
restored  to  his  ship  if  the  great  sea  captain  will 
pay  me  ;^5oo,  and  allow  my  dhow  to  go  to  sea 
without  molestation.  Otherwise,  the  little  officer's 
throat  will  be  cut. 

"  Signed, 

"  Mahomet  Ben  Ali." 

Great  was  Captain  Madden's  indignation  on 
hearing  the  impudent  message  thus  conveyed  to 
him.  He  consulted  for  a  few  minutes  with  the 
other  officers,  and  then  turned  to  Booboo. 

"Tell  them,"  he  said  sternly,  "that  I  am  willing 


to  pay  a  ransom  of  ^100  for  the  release  of  the 
young  gentleman,  provided  that  he  is  at  once 
restored  to  us.  As  to  my  allowing  the  dhow  to  go 
to  sea,  I  have  no  power  to  prevent  her  doing  so  if 
she  is  a  lawful  trader.  If  she  is  a  slaver,  she  must 
take  her  chance  of  being  captured ;  but  I  will 
undertake  that  she  is  not  molested  whilst  in  the 
river,  if  Mahomet  Ben  Ali  will  agree  to  my 
proposition  about  Mr.  Vaughan." 

The  envoys  listened  attentively  whilst  Booboo 
translated  this  message  to  them  ;  and  then, 
remarking  that  they  thought  it  probable  that  their 
captain  would  agree  to  the  proposed  terms,  they 
shoved  off,  and  paddled  away  up  the  river  as  hard 
as  they  could  go. 

The  flotilla  proceeded  about  a  couple  of  miles 
farther  up  the  river,  and  then  anchored  in  a 
convenient  place  to  await  the  return  of  Mahomet 
Ben  Ali's  messengers.  There  now  seemed  every 
probability  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulty  ; 
and  though  Oswald  would  have  dearly  loved  a 
brush  with  the  rascally  slaver's  men,  and  to 
have  had  a  hand  in  capturing  the  dhow,  he  was 
immensely  relieved  to  know  that  his  chum  Harry 
was  alive,  and  that  there  was  every  chance  of  his 
being  restored  to  them  safe  and  sound  that  very 
night. 

The  brief  tropical  twilight  had  long  since  been 
merged  in  the  gloomy  shades  of  night,  but  there 
was  a  partial  moon,  which  though  occasionally 
obscured  by  driving  masses  of  cloud,  lit  up  the 
turbid  sullen  current  of  the  river  and  the  nigrescent 
overhanging  trees  with  a  weird  and  ghostly 
glamour,  which  made  the  scene  a  very  impressive 
one  ;  and  this  was  enhanced  by  the  strange  sounds 
that  came  ever  and  anon  booming  from  the 
shadowy  depths  of  the  surrounding  jungles, 
conspicuous  amongst  which  was  the  reiterated 
howl  of  the  hungry  prowling  jackal. 

A  bright  look-out  was  kept  for  the  expected 
messengers,  but  Oswald's  keen  eyes  w^ere  the 
first  to  distinguish  the  phosphorescent  gleam  of 
the  water  at  the  canoe's  bows,  as  she  swept  at  a 
rapid  pace  around  a  projecting  point,  and  steered 
for  the  spot  where  the  flotilla  was  at  anchor  with 
lanterns  displayed. 

As  the  little  craft  approached,  every  eye  was 
strained  to  see  if  Harry  Vaughan  was  in  her,  and 
a  murmur  of  disappointment  went  round  when  it 
was   seen  that   he  was   not   a   passenger   by   her. 
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Nevertheless,  the  envoys  brought  satisfactory 
and  peaceable  news.  The  slaver  captain — they 
informed  Booboo — was  willing  to  agree  to  Captain 
Madden's  proposal,  but  he  wished  to  receive  the 
hundred  pounds  before  handing  over  his  prisoner, 
and  therefore  begged  that  the  Galatea's  boats 
would  proceed  up  the  river  and  deliver  the  money 
on  board  the  dhow,  when  the  young  midshipman 
would  be  at  once  returned  unharmed  to  his 
countrymen. 

To  this  proposition  Captain  Madden  was  fain  to 
agree,  and  he  was  not  averse  to  seeing  with  his 
own  eyes  what  manner  of  vessel  the  dhow  really 
was.  Foreseeing  that  a  sum  of  money  might  be 
required  by  the  slavers,  he  had  had  the  good 
sense  to  bring  a  considerable  sum  in  English  gold 
wuth  him,  and  so  there  seemed  to  be  no  farther 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  As  for  Oswald,  he 
was  overjo3"ed  at  the  glad  prospect  of  his  friend's 
speedy  release,  for  he  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  that  he  had  been  responsible  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  the  disaster. 

Anchors  were  at  once  weighed,  and  every 
preparation  made  for  proceeding  up  the  river. 
The  envoys  informed  Booboo  that  the  dhow  was 
only  ten  miles  farther  up,  and  that  she  was  lying 
near  the  right  bank  with  a  light  suspended  from 
her  yard.  Captain  Madden  offered  to  tow  these 
Arabs  back  to  their  vessel,  but  this  they  declined, 
and  having  pushed  for  the  shore  and  disembarked, 
drew  their  light  craft  up  on  the  bank,  and 
immediately  disappeared  into  the  gloomy  recesses 
of  the  adjacent  forest. 

Under  the  careful  guidance  of  the  black  pilots, 
the  flotilla  made  rapid  progress  up  stream,  and 
the  moonlight  was  sufficiently  bright  to  allow  of 
near  objects  being  distinctly  seen.  In  spite  of  the 
pacific  overtures  of  Mahomet  Ben  Ali,  it  w^as 
thought  prudent  to  be  on  the  qui  vive  against  a 
surprise,  and  a  careful  watch  was  kept  on  both 
banks  as  the  boats  swept  onwards.  Nothing 
suspicious,  however,  was  seen,  and  no  sounds 
were  audible  but  the  puffing  and  throbbing  of  the 
steam  pinnace's  engines,  as  her  bows  clave  the 
darkened  waters  ;  and  the  weird  cries  of  the  forest 
prowlers. 

At  length,  shadowy  and  indistinct,  the  huge 
outline  of  the  anchored  dhow  hove  into  sight,  not 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The  pinnace's  engines 
were  now  stopped,  and  the  other  boats  were   cast 


ofl'  and  ordered  to  proceed  under  oars.  Again  the 
little  steamer  went  ahead  at  half-speed,  and  every 
moment  the  dhow  became  more  and  more  clearly 
defined  in  the  ghostly  light.  How  Oswald's  3'oung 
and  affectionate  heart  beat  with  the  happy 
anticipation  of  being  the  first  to  jump  on  board 
and  assure  his  chum  of  his  safety ! 

The  huge  unwieldy  vessel  was  lying  about 
twenty  yards  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 
as  the  envoys  had  predicted,  a  lantern  hung 
swinging  from  her  yard.  There  seemed  no  signs 
of  life  on  board,  and  consequently  Captain  Madden 
hailed  in  a  loud  tone  and  ordered  Booboo  to  do  the 
same.  There  was  no  response  to  this,  but  to  the 
surprise  of  the  onlookers  a  dark  form  was  suddenly 
seen  to  drop  in  a  hurried  manner  over  the  stern  of 
the  vessel  into  a  canoe,  and  then  paddle  away 
hurriedly  to  the  shore.  Booboo  shouted  to  this 
mysterious  individual,  but  elicited  no  reply. 

**  Queer  fellows,  and  no  mistake  !  "  ejaculated  the 
captain  ;  "run  us  alongside  the  dhow,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  coxswain. 

In  a  moment  the  pinnace  had  dashed  alongside, 
but  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  naval  officers 
there  still  appeared  to  be  an  unaccountable  and 
ominous  silence  reigning  throughout  the  vessel. 

Like  lightning  Oswald  sprang  up  her  side,  for 
he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  misgiving  which  made 
him  feel  sick  at  heart.  The  captain  and  some  of 
his  followers  followed  suit. 

The  dhow  was  deserted  ! 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  this  fact,  for  she  was 
a  large,  hollow,  undecked  vessel,  and  by  the  light 
of  the  moon  every  portion  of  her  was  revealed  to 
the  anxious  scrutiny  of  the  Galatea's  officers. 
There  was  some  ballast  in  her,  but  nothing  more, 
as  far  as  could  be  seen. 

Poor  Oswald,  as  pale  as  death,  stood  like  a  statue, 
surveying  the  scene  with  a  piteous  expression  of 
grief  upon  his  handsome  young  face.  He  could 
not  collect  himself  to  speak. 

"  The  rascally  villains  have  deceived  us ! " 
shouted  the  captain  in  a  rage  ;  "  where's  that 
fellow  that  we  saw  making  off  in  a  canoe  ?  " 

"He  has  just  landed,  sir,"  answered  the  coxswain 
of  the  pinnace  ;  "  shall  I  pick  him  off  with  a 
rifle  ?  " 

"  Shoot  him  down  like  a  dog!"  answered  the 
captain  emphatically. 

The  man  was  just  about  to  disappear  amid   the 
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trees  as  the  bluejacket  raised  his  rifle,  but  as  if  some 
sudden  thouglit  had  occurred  to  him,  he  paused  for 
a  moment  and  glanced  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
dhow.  The  act  was  fatal  to  him,  for  the  coxswain 
took  advantage  of  the  movement  to  cover  him 
with  his  rifle.  There  was  a  sharp  report,  and  the 
Arab  fell  heavily  forward  upon  his  face — a  corpse. 

Little  knew  the  naval  officers  at  that  moment 
how  richly  this  villain  had  deserved  the  tragical 
fate  that  overtook  him  thus  precipitately  ! 

Oswald  and  some  of  the  bluejackets  began 
making  a  systematic  search  of  the  dhow,  whilst 
the  captain  conferred  with  the  officers  in  the 
cutters  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue.  Booboo, 
meanwhile,  was  holding  an  earnest  conversation 
with  the  negro  pilots,  who  were  evidently  much 
excited  at  the  unexpected  turn  affairs  had  taken, 
and  kept  pointing  vehemently  in  the  direction  of 
that  portion  of  the  forest  which  lay  upon  the 
right  bank. 

At  length  Booboo  approached  Captain  Madden. 
"  Dis  pilot  man  say,  massa  captain,"  he  began, 
"  dat  the  rascal  teef  what  am  own  de  dhow  hab  all 
make  run  away  into  de  jongle,  and  take  leetlc 
massa  Vaughan  wid  dem,  but  him  say  dere  is  one 
large  fortify  village  not  bery  far  from  dis,  and  him 
make  sore  dat  de  slaver  man  hab  run  away  dere, 
and  massa  captain  like  dey  can " 

The  rest  of  Booboo's  speech  was  cut  short  by 
an  appalling  yell  from  the  bows  of  the  vessel 
where  Oswald  Graham  and  his  party  had  made 
their  way.  Then  the  middy  and  his  followers 
rushed  aft  with  blanched  faces. 

"What's  the  matter,  my  boy?"  demanded  the 
captain,  drawing  a  revolver. 

"  Gunpowder! — fuse  ! — fired  !  "  gasped  Oswald 
in  terrified  tones. 

Instinctively  the  captain  grasped  his  meaning. 
"  Into  the  boats,  everyone  !  "  he  thundered.  "  Your 
lives  depend  upon  your  celerity,  but  let  there  be 
no  confusion  !  " 

With  great  presence  of  mind  the  men  obeyed 
these  orders,  and  scarcely  had  the  boats  quitted 
the  dhow's  side  than  a  fearful  explosion  rent  the 
air.  Into  the  darkness  of  the  midnight  sky  shot 
a  huge  mass  of  flame,  accompanied  by  eddying 
dense  volumes  of  gray  smoke,  amid  which  were 
hurled  innumerable  fiagments  of  the  ill-fated 
vessel,  which  quickly  descended  about  the  boats  in 
a  perfect   storm.      Fortunately,  no  serious  damage 


was  done,  but   several  men  were  wounded  by  the 
falling  woodwork  and  other  dtbris. 

There  was  now  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the 
mission  of  the  solitary  Arab  whose  corpse  lay  in 
the  dark  grass  on  the  river's  brink.  He  had  been 
deputed  to  remain  on  board  till  the  flotkla  was 
sighted,  with  orders  to  light  a  train  which  would 
blow  up  the  dhow  just  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Galatea's  party  on  board.  By  the  mercy  of 
Providence,  this  diabolical  plot  had  not  taken 
eftect  in  the  way  that  had  been  intended,  for  not 
a  single  life  had  been  lost.  It  had,  however,  been 
an  extremely  narrow  escape. 

It  was  at  once  determined  to  land  the  force  and 
march  upon  the  village,  which  was  only  a  couple 
of  miles  distant,  without  delay,  in  the  hopes  of 
taking  the  inhabitants  by  surprise.  Booboo  and 
the  pilots  oftered  to  act  as  guides,  and  leaving  the 
boats  in  charge  of  an  armed  party,  with  orders  to 
anchor  out  in  the  stream,  the  remainder  of  the 
force  set  oft"  along  a  beaten  track  through  the 
jungle,  which  led — the  negroes  affirmed — straight 
to  the  village,  whither  it  was  supposed  the  slaver's 
men  had  fled. 

Poor  Oswald's  feelings  on  realizing  the  extreme 
jeopardy  in  which  his  chum  stood  may  be 
imagined.  With  pale  face  and  set  teeth  he 
marched  on  with  his  company,  inwardly  praying 
that  they  might  yet  be  in  time  to  save  him  from 
the  clutches  of  the  ruthless  Arabs  who  had 
kidnapped  him  with  such  deliberate  cruelty. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  take  the  village  by  surprise,  for  the 
jungle  was  infested  by  small  bodies  of  the  enemy, 
who,  as  opportunity  offered,  opened  a  desultory 
fire  upon  the  advancing  bluejackets  and  marines 
from  behind  the  cover  of  the  trees,  but  this 
was  promptly  and  effectively  returned  b}?^  the 
naval-brigade,  who  poured  in  galling  volleys  from 
their  deadly  rifles,  which  drove  the  skulking  foe  to 
seek  shelter  farther  in  the  bush.  Fortunately,  too, 
the  jungle  was  soon  left  behind,  and  the  force 
found  itself  on  an  open,  cultivated  stretch  of  country, 
dotted  with  fruit  trees,  which  seemed  to  point  to 
the  proximity  of  a  native  village. 

No  enemy  was  visible ;  and  advancing  at  the 
double.  Captain  Madden  and  his  men  soon  had 
the  satisfaction  of  beholding  the  palisaded 
settlement,  where  Harry  Vaughan  was  believed  to 
be  incarcerated. 
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"Forward,  men!"  roared  the  captain.  "A 
sovereign  to  the  first  man  over  that  palisade  !  " 

The  thin  Hne  of  determined  men  swept  on  to  the 
attack — the  weird  moonlight  illuminating  their 
rugged,  resolute  faces,  and  glistening  on  rifle 
barrel,  cutlass,  and  baj'^onet.  The  advance  was 
made  in  grim  silence,  for  orders  had  been  issued  to 
that  effect. 

The  impressive  stillness  which  reigned  for  a 
time  supreme  was  suddenly  broken  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  who,  crowding  up  inside 
the  palisade,  uttered  terrific  yells  of  anger  and 
defiance,  and  brandished  their  weapons  with 
menacing  gestures.  Then  came  gushing  from  their 
musket  barrels  the  ruddy  death  flames,  and  ping, 
ping,  sang  the  bullets  about  the  heads  of  the 
advancing  brigade.  Fortunatel}^,  however,  firearms 
were  scarce  amongst  the  garrison — the  majority 
being  armed  with  spears  and  swords.  The 
marksmen,  too,  were  very  indifferent  shots,  and 
but  few  of  their  bullets  found  a  billet. 

Calmly  and  deliberatel}^  the  seamen  and  marines 
poured  in  a  withering  volley,  which  did  tremendous 
execution  amid  the  ranks  of  their  opponents.  Then, 
with  fixed  bayonets,  they  swept  on  to  engage 
the  foe  hand-to-hand,  led  by  Captain  Madden,  who, 
waving  his  sword  over  his  head,  shouted  to  them 
to  follow  him  to  death  or  victorj^ 

Feeling  secure  in  the  power  of  their  numbers, 
and  in  the  strength  of  their  deep  ditch  and 
palisades,  however,  the  Arabs  and  their  allies  stood 
their  ground  with  wonderful  tenacity,  and  seemed 
nothing  loth  to  join  in  a  general  melee.  They  had 
not  long  to  wait,  for  under  a  galling  fire  from 
above,  the  gallant  seamen  and  marines  threw 
themselves  into  the  ditch  ;  and  a  few  moments 
later  w^ere  clambering  over  the  awkward  palisades, 
in  spite  of  the  furious  endeavours  of  the  enemy  to 
frustrate  the  attempt.  Oswald,  excited  beyond 
measure  at  the  stirring  scenes  in  which  he  was 
taking  a  part,  and  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  in 
the  attempt  to  rescue  his  brother-midshipman,  had 
managed  to  keep  well  to  the  front  during  the  attack ; 
and  assisted  by  a  couple  of  bluejackets,  who 
warded  off  the  numerous  blows  that  were  aimed 
at  the  plucky  youngster's  head,  was  the  first  to 
place  foot  on  the  other  side  of  the  palisades. 
Fortunately,  he  was  promptly  followed  by  a  score 


of  men,  or  his  life  would  undoubtedl}'  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  fur}'  of  the  enraged  Arabs. 

The  latter  made  a  strenuous  resistance,  but  it 
was  of  no  avail.  The  Galatcds  men  carried  all 
before  them,  and  fought  with  such  splendid  elan 
and  dash,  that  after  a  few  minutes'  desperate 
resistance,  the  villagers  turned  and  fled  in  the 
greatest  consternation,  throwing  away  their  arms 
and  everything  that  would  serve  to  impede  their 
flight. 

A  strict  search  for  Harry  Vaughan  w'as  made 
throughout  the  village,  but  to  the  general  horror 
no  traces  of  him  could  be  found  in  anj'^  of  the 
houses,  and  the  prisoners  resolutely  refused  to 
answer  any  questions.  For  more  than  an  hour  was 
the  quest  continued  with  the  same  disappointing 
results.  Then  the  force  was  divided  up  into 
parties,  who  were  told  off  to  scour  the  adjacent 
country  in  hopes  of  finding  some  clue  in  connection 
with  the  missing  midshipman.  Of  one  of  these 
parties,  Oswald,  accompanied  by  Booboo,  took 
command,  and  made  a  careful  search  of  that  portion 
of  jungle  w^hich  lay  adjacent  to  the  village.  All 
seemed  in  vain,  and  the  young  middy,  sick  at 
heart,  was  about  to  withdraw  his  men  from  what 
seemed  a  hopeless  task,  when  he  suddenly  spied  a 
dark  figure  rapidl}'  descending  a  huge  tree  not 
many  yards  distant.  In  spite  of  the  uncertain 
light  he  instantly  recognised  the  figure  of  his 
chum,  and  with  a  wild  cry  of  delight  rushed 
forward  to  meet  him. 

It  was  indeed  Harry  Vaughan,  and  what  is  more, 
he  was  quite  unhurt,  in  spite  of  the  many  dangers 
he  had  encountered.  Whilst  the  garrison  had 
been  making  their  preparations  for  defence  he 
had  managed  to  give  them  the  slip  ;  but  when 
climbing  over  the  palisades  was  observed  by  some 
of  the  Arabs,  who  instantly  gave  chase.  Being  a 
fleet-footed  boy,  however,  he  kept  well  ahead  of 
his  pursuers,  and  on  reaching  the  jungle  managed 
to  climb  into  a  sheltering  tree,  where  he  lay  in 
safety,  but  was  afraid  to  descend  for  fear  of  again 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  cruel  Arabs. 

My  readers  may  imagine  how  happy  the  two 
midshipmen  felt  as  they  steamed  down  the  river 
again  to  Darra  Salaam,  and  how  thankful  those 
who  had  been  left  on  board  the  Galatea  were 
when  they  learned  of  the  success  of  the  expedition. 


THE      RIVAL      BARD. 

A  Protest. 


"VT'ES,  it  was  a  lovely  air,  and  his  voice  was — 

-'-        very  fair  ; 
But  you  ladies  never  heed  what  singers  say. 
Reall}^ — though    it  seem    ill-bred — I    could    break 

the  rhymster's  head 
For  his  talk  of  merry  mermen  at  their  play  ! 


Mark    that    melancholy    dirge    moaning    o'er    the 

waves,  that  surge 
Mad  like  giants  tossing  wreckage  to  the  shore, — 
Till    the    night-mist    calms    the    scene,    and    the 

Moon,  the  mermen's  queen, 
Steppeth  out  upon  the  silver-dinted   floor. 


In    the    cold    abysmal    sea    how    could    mermen 

"  merry  "  be. 
Or  in  flights  of  rapture  emulate  the  lark, 
Though    they    feast    (as    poets    think)    and    from 

coral  goblets  drink. 
Or  play  "hide  and  seek"  in  grottoes  dimly  dark? 

Far  away  from  womankind,  not  for  them  a  happy 

mind,  ;; 
With  no  queen  to  set  them  worthy  work  and  true. 
If  3'ou  still  believe  they're  there  (without  sun  or 

blessed  air). 
Hear  my  version  of  the  task  they  have  to  do. 


Then    how   changed    each    cruel    wave !      In    her 

light  they  lap  and  lave. 
Drinking  in  a  message  for  her  slaves  below, — 
"  Tell    them    that    their    toil     is    blest    by    each 

sailor-soul  at  rest, 
Whose  poor  body  feels  no  more  your  ebb  and  flow." 

At  the  message  of  the  tide,  spades  and    shovels 

tossed  aside. 
Upward  speed  the  mermen  to  the  light  they  crave. 
Could  you  gaze  with  poet's  eye  where  the  furthest 

waters  lie, 
You  would  see  their  hoary  beards  crest  the  wave. 


In  the  hollows  of  the  deep,   where    the  drowned 

sailors  sleep, 
There  are  mermen  working  sadly  might  and  main  ; 
For  a  storm  has  over-passed,  and  the  ships  that 

sank  so  fast 
Must  be  emptied  of  their  burdens  once  again. 


What !     My  lady  turns  away  !     She  would  rather 

think  they  play, 
As  the  other  fellow  sang  a  week  ago. 
I  must  court  the  Muse  again  in  a  lighter,  gayer 

strain. 
For  what  woman  now  believes  in  tragic  woe  ? 

V.  J.  Leatherdale. 
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"  Allez-vous-en  dans  le  midi,  et  vous  verrez. 
tout  et  fait  tout  plus  grand  que  nature ^ 


(p    i^-t^cyOuJ 


Vous  verrez  ce  diablc  dc  pays  oa.  le  soleil  transfigure 

Alphonse  Daudet. 


IV. 


VALEN'CE  TO  ORANGE THE  ROMAN  THEATRE 

THE  TRIUMPHAL  ARCH. 

A   S  we  leave  Valence  by  rail  we  pass  through 
■^  *-      dry    and     half-dry    river    beds    with     long 
quays  of  stone,  and  most  of  them  are  crossed  by 
handsome    stone   bridges,    which    carry    the    high 
road.      These    places    one    can    see    by    the    drift 
wood,    and    the   marks    of   former    floods    are,    in 
winter,     raging     tor- 
rents.    At  Livron  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
castle  on  a  lofty  rock, 
but, ere  it  can  be  shot, it 
disappears  in  a  cloud 
of     dust.       Certainly 
there  is  a  good   deal 
of  dust,  for  the  mistral 
happens  to  be   blow- 
ing hard,  but  then  the 
mistral    cools  the  air 
and  keeps  it  moving. 
The    mistral    is     not 
half  such  a  bad  thing 
in     summer    in     the 

South  of  France  ;  one  the  little  bride. 

can    always    get   into 

the  shade.  For  my  part  I  would  rather  have  the 
mistral,  and  air,  with  a  certain  amount  of  dust,  than 
no  mistral,  no  air,  and  lots  of  sun.  Without  the 
mistral  the  place  would  be  terribly  hot,  but  the 
cool  wind  does  its  work  thoroughly,  blowing  away, 
among  other  things,  the  mosquitos.  The  natives 
don't  like  it,  and  they  ought  to  know.  "It  blows 
everything  away,  monsieur,"  they  say,  "  our 
clothes,     our    chimney's,     our    crops,     our    trees, 


everything  except  our  good  stone  houses,  and 
those  it  will  blow  away  in  time.  No,  we  don't 
like  the  mistral."  It's  what  we  should  call  a  good 
stiff  breeze,  nothing  more.  Madame  de  Sevigne 
must  have  exaggerated  when  she  talked  of  "Z^  vent, 
letourbillon,  touragan,  les  diablcs  dtchaines  qui  veulent 
emporter  voire  chateau;  quel  ebranlement  universel !" 
I  really  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  mistral 
is  a  mere  bogey,  anyhow,  may  it  go  on  blowing 
while  we  are  in  the  sunny  South  of  France. 
We  reach  Montelimart,  that's  where  the  best  nougat 

comes  from ;  Nougat  de 

Montelimart,  it's  nice 

in  its  way,  but  rather 

cloying.       Nougat    is 

seen  in  every  French 

confectioner's       shop 

window,     and     every 

French    child    knows 

what     it      is ;     the 

London     street     boy 

likes    Nougat,    which 

is  made  in  London  as 

well  as  at  Montelimart, 

and    is    sold    largely 

in    the    streets    from 

barrows.     As  we   fly 

past  we  can   actually 

see   men  making  the 

luscious  white  paste  of  the  Nougat  through  the  wired 

windows  of  what  looks  more  like  a  chateau  than  a 

factory,  ar\d  has  a  lovely  garden   attached  to   it  ; 

it  is  a  Nougat  factory  all   the   same.     One   catches 

a  glimpse — but  a  glimpse — of  the  Tour  Narbonne 

which   forms   part  of  the  citadel.     The  mulberry 

tree  was  first  planted  in  France,  near  Montelimart, 

at  the  village  of  Allan  (till  1802  the  first  mulberry 

tree  planted  in  France  still  existed,  it  came  from 


^  Z^' 


Naples.  Guy  Pope  de 
St.  Auban,  one  of  the 
soldiers  of  Charles 
VIII.,  brought  it  back 
with  him  to  France 
in  1494).  The  silk 
cultivation  is  one  of 
the  great  industries  of 
the  South  of  France. 
As  children,  most  of 
us  have  kept  silk- 
worms ;  as  boys  and 
girls,  we  remember 
how  important  it  was 
to  feed  the  caterpillar 
on  fresh  mulberry 
leaves,  those  fed  on 
other  leaves  producing 
silk  of  a  pale  colour 
and  small  in  quantity  ; 
while  those  starved 
into  living  on  the 
leaves  of  the  led 
currant  spun  silk  of 
an  ugly  reddish  hue. 

Murray  tells  us  that  the  silkworms  produced  from 
an  ounce  of  eggs  will  eat  during  each  of  their  four 
"ages"  (the 
period  of  each 
sloughing 
marks  the  four 
so-called 
"  ages  ")  from 
7  Ibs.inthefirst 
age  to  300  in 
the  last.  There 
are  numerous 
factories  in 
this  neighbour- 
hood devoted 
entirely  to  fila- 
ture, the  wind- 
ing off  from 
the  cocoon 
and  preparing 
the  silk  in 
reels  for  the 
weaver.  The 
process  is 
called  filature. 


THE   ROMAN   TRIUMPHAL   ARCH,   ORANGE. 


thing  as  to   the 
at  the  19th  of  J 


MAKKET    AT    ORANGE. 


One  sees  the  great 
mountain  of  Ventoux 
— the  extreme  of  the 
range  of  Dauphin  Alps 
— aconspicuous  object 
on  one's  left  for  miles ; 
but  it  is  hot  in  the 
train,  and  we  shall 
feel  glad  to  reach  our 
journey's  end.  We 
suddenly  get  a  view 
of  the  triumphal  arch 
and  the  vast  wall  of 
the  theatre  on  our 
left,  a  mere  glimpse, 
but  sufficient  to  make 
us  cease  to  be  hungry, 
and  long  to  get  our 
dinner  over.  Then  the 
train  runs  into  the 
station  of  Orange. 

It  is  just  as  well, 
before  attempting  to 
describe  Orange,  that 
I  should  say  some- 
state  of  the  crops  (we  are  now 
uly),  the  wheat  crop  is  cut,  and, 
with  the  bar- 
ley is  in  pro- 
cess of  being 
threshed  ;  this 
is  done  in  a 
truly  patri- 
archal manner. 
Horses  are 
driven  round 
in  a  circle  by  a 
man  who  sits 
on  a  cutting 
and  crushing 
wheel,  just  as 
they  do  in 
Arabia,  Persia, 
and  Turkey  in 
the  present 
day.  As  the 
straw  is  cut 
into  bits  from 
one  to  two 
inches       long, 
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the  ripe  grain  is  forced  out,  then  the  mass  is 
thrown  into  the  air  with  forks,  the  chaff  and  cut 
straw  is  carried  to  one  side  by  the  breeze,  the 
grain  from  its  greater  gravity  falls  to  the  ground 
and  is  separated. 

There  is  one  thing  that  struck  us  very  much  at 
Valence  that  I  have  forgotten  to  mention,  and  that 
is  the  great  size  and  strength  of  the  mules  that 
here  perform  the  work  of  carthorses.  These  beasts 
are,  many  of  them,  seventeen  and  a-half  hands 
high,  huge  animals,  the  like  of  which  I  have  never 


these  gigantic  beasts,  and  exhibited  none  of  the 
usual  mule  vices,  they  seemed  quiet  and  tractable 
enough,  and  were  not  inclined  to  let  out  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  or  on  no  provocation  at  all,  in 
fact,  the  animals  were  well-broken,  and  do  credit  to 
breeders  and  owners  alike.  They  come  from  Poitou. 
Well,  we  have  delivered  up  our  tickets,  and  we 
have  entered  the  little  omnibus.  "The  natives  of 
this  part  of  the  world,"  Murray  tells  us,  "are 
rude  in  manner,  coarse  in  aspect,  and  hard  in 
speech  ;"  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  very  obliging 


WHAT    WE   SAW    FROM    Ol'R    BEDROOM    WINDOW,    OKANGE. 


seen  before,  though  I  have  seen  the  Shah  of  Persia's 
mules  and  those  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Of 
course,  there  is  not  the  amount  of  breeding  seen  in 
the  high-class  Arabian  or  Persian  mule  ;  but,  for 
size,  these  must  be  the  largest  mules  in  the  world. 
We  saw  very  few  horses  in  Valence  ;  many  mules. 
Such  beasts,  such  quarters,  such  a  development  of 
hoof — why,  some  of  the  mules  we  saw  in  Valence 
would  have  walked  away  with  one  of  Barclay  and 
Perkins'   drays.     And  they   were   well  cared  for, 


young  fellow  who  is  in  charge  of  the  omnibus.  He 
siezes  our  rattle-traps,  these  he  deposits  in  the 
omnibus,  then  he  asks  our  permission  to  ride  inside, 
in  the  politest  manner,  as  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
accommodation  overhead.  This  young  man  is  in 
no  way  ferocious,  though  he  is  a  native,  and  he 
addresses  many  people  in  a  language  we  in  no 
wise  understand,  but  it  is  hardly  a  crime  to  speak 
a  local  patois,  and  the  patois  is  a  language — it  is 
Provencal. 
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The  streets  of  Orange  are  very  narrow,  the 
awnings  of  tlie  opposite  shops  touch  each  other. 
All  along  the  narrow  streets  are  seated  little  groups, 
the  women  chatting  and^  working,  the  men 
smoking  or  drinking  beer  and  wine  ;  everybody 
seems  very  happy,  there  is  no  row,  no  shouting, 
no  rowdyism.  It  is  warm,  very  warm,  and  the 
mistral  has  ceased  to  blow,  which  makes  it  warmer. 
Its  quite  a  twenty  minutes'  drive  through  the 
narrow  streets  to  our  hotel,  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste. 
The  hotel  itself  is  full,  but  the  Hotel  des  Princes 
opposite  belongs  to  the  same  proprietor,  he  having 
recently  purchased  it — it  is  more  like  a  rather 
superior  chateau  than  an  hotel.  We  are  given  a 
room  with  two  large  alcoves,  twelve  by  twelve  each, 
each  one  of  which  holds  a  bed  with  cool  linen 
sheets  ;  the  room  itself  is  twenty-eight  feet  by 
eighteen,  it  has  jalousied  windows,  and  it  looks 
into  a  street  at  the  extreme  end  of  which  is  the 
Triumphal  Arch  of  Orange  that  is  one  of  the  objects 
of  our  pilgrimage  ;  here  is  what  we  see  from  our 
window. 

There  are  ten  rooms  on  our  floor,  the  first  floor, 
as  large  as  ours  ;  the  staircase  is  a  wide  double  one 
of  stone,  the  place  is  clean  as  a  pin,  there  are  no 
mosquitos,  though  we  sleep  with  windows  wide 
open ;  and  we  get  a  capital  dinner  at  the  table  d'hote. 
Dinner,  with  wine,  three  francs ;  room,  five  francs 
the  two  ;  breakfast,  with  wine,  two  francs  and  a 
half.  At  dinner  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
French  commercial  traveller,  he  travels  for  a  Lyons 
house,  and  a  couple  of  big  bony  horses  draw  the 
tremendous  machine  which  lay  in  the  remise,  the 
great  leather  trunk  in  front ;  there  was  a  comfortable 
place  for  the  driver,  and  a  glass  shutter  through 
which  he  can  drive. 

Our  acquaintance  has  quite  a  diligence  to  himself 
The  great  van-like  receptacle  behind  his  hooded 
imperial  has  a  huge  collection  of  boxes  and  cases 
under  a  tightly-stretched  awning,  and  in  case  that 
is  not  enough,  there  is  a  huge  swinging  receptacle 
underneath  between  the  wheels. 

"  Ma  foi,"  sajs  the  French  bagman,  "  I  like  le 
confortable  ;  besides,  j'ou  see,  look  at  the  effect ;  that 
carriage,  sir,  is  as  good  as  an  advertisement  to  my 
employers,  everj^bod}'  reads  the  neat  inscription 
on  the  little  brass  plate  at  the  side.  You,"  he 
went  on,  "  will  be  travelling  for  pleasure  ?  Of 
coarse,  just  so.  I'm  a  great  traveller — I  don't 
travel  for  pleasure,  and,"  in   a  deep  bass  whisper. 


"  I  hate  travelling.  Here,  at  the  Poste,  one  fares 
well  ;  there  are  some  pla-ces  even  in  our  Belle 
France,  monsieur,  where  they  doiit  know  how  to 
cook.  Yesterday  I  breakfasted  on  sausage  and 
o'M/^■  a  la  cocotte  ;  fancy  giving  eggs  a  la  cocotte 
to  a  man  like  me — I,  who  know  what  good  living 
is  !  "  and  the  French  commercial  gentleman  rubbed 
his  paunch  as  do  street  boys  when  hungry.  I 
sympathised  ;  and  then  he  showed  me  his  travelling 
carriage.  How  that  man  did  eat  at  dinner,  how 
he  mopped  up  the  grav}'^  with  his  bread,  how  he 
sucked  noisily  at  the  big  bones,  and  crunched  up 
the  little  ones  with  his  great  white  teeth  ;  how 
particular  he  was  as  to  his  portions.  He  actually 
smelt  his  bread,  this  most  suspicious  of  all 
bagmen,  to  see  that  it  wasn't  made  of  mouldy 
flour,  I  suppose — but  he  was  satisfied  with  that 
three  and  a-half  franc  dinner,  so  were  we. 

We  turned  out  to  see  the  Triumphal  Arch  ;  we 
could  not  wait  till  morning.  We  could  not  by 
moonlight  make  out  details,  but  it  seemed  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  thing  had  been  there  all  those 
centuries.     We  were  awed  and  we  were  silent. 

Then  we  wandered  back  into  the  town,  and 
after  threading  several  streets,  we  came  upon  a 
huge  wall.  "  Voici  le  theatre,"  said  our  guide. 
Then  we  attempted  to  explain  to  him  that  it  wasn't 
the  modern  theatre  we  wanted,  it  was  the  ancient 
one.  "Zc  yo/a,"  said  the  boy,  and  he  grinned. 
When  we  went  up  to  the  open  doorway  in  the 
vast  wall,  which  we  had  not  at  first  perceived, 
we  were  able  to  look  across  the  stage  of  an  actual 
Roman  theatre  at  the  semicircle  of  seats  which 
rose  up  row  upon  row  before  us.  The  place  was 
lighted  up  by  strong  moonlight.  One  saw  the 
rows  of  seats,  and  the  vomitoria  at  the  top ;  that 
was  about  all  one  could  see  for  the  present,  and 
that  the  auditorium  is  shaped  like  a  horse-shoe. 
As  we  gazed  through  the  protecting  railings  the 
whole  scene  seemed  weird  and  ghost-like.  There 
were  the  very  benches  on  which  the  citizens  of 
Arausio  had  sat  to  watch  the  players  and  listen  to 
the  renderings  of  Terence  and  of  Plautus  ;  perhaps 
the  great  actor  Paris  may  have  starred  here,  and 
broken  inflammable  colonial  hearts,  as  he  broke 
those  of  empresses  n  Rome.  We  stared  in,  and 
thought  of  these  things,  and  the  boy  who  was  our 
guide  lolled  against  the  wall.  He  didn't  see  the 
ghosts  that  we  saw,  sitting  on  the  benches  ;  he 
did    not    hear   the    thunders    of    applause    of    an 
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invisible  public  that  had  passed  away.  The 
great  Roman  theatre  was  nothing  to  him  but  a 
nuisance,  a  place  railed  in,  the  one  spot  where 
he  and  the  other  boys  of  Orange  may  neither 
play  or  throw  stones. 


been  dreaming,"  I  said,  "  it  is  you  who  have  been 
asleep ;  why  on  earth  do  they  give  wine  with 
their  dinners  ? "  But  he  declared  that  I  had 
been  asleep,  nothing  would  mollify  him,  and  he 
sulked  all  the  way  home. 

Our  hotel  ought  to  be  haunted, 
but  it  isn't,  not  even  by  the  ghost 
of  a  mosquito.  Between  the  two 
alcoves  is  a  door  through  which 
we  can  talk.  Very  soon  Newman 
becomes  silent,  he  wants  to  con- 
jure with  his  films,  in  his  bed,  his 
only  dark  chamber.  He  blows  out 
the  lights,  he  draws  the  curtains. 
I  dare  not  speak  to  him  at  this 
awful  moment.  1  am  dropping 
off.        I    hear    the    click    of     the 


We  stayed  dud  gazed  our  fill,  trying  to 
look  back  through  the  thick  curtain  of  the 
dead  centuries.  And  then  we  come  back 
into  the  nineteenth  century  with  a  jump, 
and  we  turned  a  corner  and  came  upon 
a  cafe  with  its  rose  laurels  and  oleanders 
in  full  bloom  and  the  great  white  flowered 
Nicotiana  Affinis  giving  forth  its  heavy 
perfume.  And  we  sat  there  and  drank 
coffee,  and  we  felt  as  we  drank  our  coffee 
that  our  journey  had  been  worth  taking, 
that  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  see  in 
the  Rhone  valley  but  Orange,  still  it  would 
be  worth  coming  to  see  for  the  sake  of 
what  we  had  seen  to-night.  And  as 
I  lighted  my  pipe  with  illegal  tobacco, 
I'm  sorry  to  say  that  I  travelled  from  dreamland 
into  that  heavy  slumber  that  the  tired  traveller  is 
always  ready  to  indulge  in.  "  I  wish  you'd  wake 
up,"  said  Newman,  "  you  don't  want  to  sit  here 
with  your  eyes  shut  all  night,  do  you  ? "  I'm 
always  firm  with  Newman.     "It  is  you  who  have 


photographic  dark  slides.  When  I  wake  it  is 
morning.  We  have  our  cafe  au  lait  and  bread 
and  butter,  it  is  capital  coflee  at  this  hotel — 
everything  here  is  capital  and  cheap — and  then 
we  hurry  off  to  the  theatre  once  more. 

The  huge  stone  wall   of  the   ancient   theatre   is 
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uudecorated  by  advertisements,  and  the  amount  of 
restoration  is  infinitesimal ;  fresh  stones  are  suppHed 
to  the  copings  here  and  there,  but  to  see  the  added 
material  you  have  to  search  for  it.  The  blocks  of 
stone  that  compose  the  wall  are  fitted  without 
mortar.  The  wall  is  three  hundred  and  forty-four 
feet  long,  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  high,  and 
thirteen  thick.  There  were  three  entrances,  one 
of  which  forms  the  doorway  of  the  guardian's 
house ;  the  big  one  in  the  centre  is  a  mere  hole ; 
it  was  the  one  we  peeped  through  last  night,  but 
is  protected  by  a  light  iron  grating.  At  the  first 
glance  one  would  feel  perfectly  certain  that  the 
place  was  a  theatre,  and  the  only  thing  that  would 
strike  one  particularly  is  its  vast  size.  The  huge 
wall  contains  numerous  small  chambers,  perhaps 
the  dressing  rooms  of  the  actors  ;  the  floors  and 
ceilings  have  disappeared,  but  the  holes  in  the 
mighty  stone  wall  in  which  the  joists  were  inserted 
still  remain.  These  rooms  were  very  narrow,  of 
course,  being  actually  contained  in  the  wall  itself, 
and  only  eight  feet  wide,  but  they  were  lofty  and 
long.  Many  a  modern  actor  would  be  only  too  glad 
if  he  could  get  half  the  accommodation  given  to 
the  Crummleses  of  the  Imperial  theatre  at  Arausio. 
One  can  see,  on  looking  up  at  it  from  the  street, 
that  the  vast  surface  of  this  wall  has  been  once 
ornamented  with  marble  columns.  These  have 
entirely  disappeared.  We  say  marble  columns 
advisedly,  for  in  the  little  museum  within  we  saw 
innumerable  broken  columns  and  architectural 
fragments  with  deeply  cut  mouldings,  of  stone, 
of  marble  of  various  colours,  of  granite,  and  of 
porphyry,  both  green  and  red.  All  along  the  outer 
top  of  the  wall  runs  a  double  row  of  corbels,  the 
top  one  of  each  pair  perforated,  into  which  were 
introduced  the  poles  that  held  up  the  vast  velarium 
which  covered  both  stage  and  auditorium,  and 
protected  actors  and  spectators  alike  from  the 
powerful  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  mighty  wall  was  the  chord  of  a  semi-circle, 
which  formed  the  scena,  and,  no  doubt,  was  profusely 
decorated  wdth  statues  in  stone  and  bronze  ;  there 
are  more  traces  of  such  decorations  on  the  inner 
surface.  A  place  termed  by  the  guide  the  ^^logc  de 
sa  majeste  Vempereur  Romain"  probably  at  one  time 
held  a  statue  of  the  founder,  or,  possibly,  of  the 
Emperor  himself,  in  which  case  it  might  be  termed 
an  imperial  box.  The  stage  was  directly  in  front 
•of  the  elaborately  decorated  wall,  and  around  the 


stage  ran  the  seats,  row  upon  row,  in  a  vast  semi- 
circle. We  are  told  that  this  theatre  at  Orange  is 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  Roman  Theatre  in 
existence.  All  honour  to  the  French  Government, 
which,  whatever  its  politics  for  the  time  may  be, 
whatever  the  sufferings  and  troubles  of  the  nation, 
yet  finds  time  to  look  after  the  historical  monuments. 

One  enters  the  theatre  without  difficulty ;  there 
is  no  charge  made,  but,  of  course,  we  give  the  guide 
a  little  present,  and  buy  a  few  of  his  photographs. 
Among  them  is  a  capital  one  of  an  elaborate 
architectural  reconstruction,  which  gives  a  capital 
idea  of  what  the  theatre  at  Arausio  was  in  the  days 
of  its  splendour.  We  see  the  great  wall  from  the 
inside,  decorated  with  its  statues,  its  bronzes,  its 
marble  columns,  and  its  sculptured  trophies.  We 
see  the  great  statue  in  its  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
huge  street  of  masonry.  We  see  the  altars  in  the 
front  and  at  the  sides  of  the  stage ;  and,  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  rising  ranks  of  seats,  we  look 
down  in  fancy  and  people  them  with  a  Roman 
provincial  audience.  On  the  front  seats,  which  are 
constructed  of  limestone,  sat  the  aristocracy,  the 
patrons  of  the  drama,  and  those  of  the  knightly 
class ;  why  is  the  seat  of  one  gentleman  marked 
by  the  letters  Eq.,  G.  III.,  Knights'  third  row  ? 

As  the  seats  stand  at  present  the  great  rising 
amphitheatre,  after  the  first  few  rows,  merely 
consists  of  concentric  rows  of  earthen  seats.  These 
were,  no  doubt,  once  both  covered  and  faced  with 
stone  slabs  which  have  since  been  removed  for 
domestic  use  by  the  enterprising  natives  of  Orange. 
I  was  thinking  of  the  varied  Roman  audience, 
when  I  was  called  back  to  the  commonplace  by  a 
ridiculous  idea.  Who  had  sat  on  the  third  seat 
on  the  knights'  row?  Ah  ! — well  there  could  be 
no    doubt    who    had    sat    behind   the   occupier   of 
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seat  G.  III.  on  the  Knights'  third  row. — It  doesn't 
burst  on  you  ? — Why,  Black  Care,  of  course. 

"  Post  eenitem  sedet  atra  cura." 
Then  on  the  turf-clad  seats  behind,  for  Newman 
insists  that  they  were  always  merely  turf,  and 
when  I  ask  liim  why,  replies  vaguely — "  From  the 
internal  evidence."  There's  a  horrible  levity  about 
artists  generally  ;  their  souls  won't  soar.  (Have 
artists  souls  ?)  "You  see,"  says  Newman,  "behind 
the  Equites  sat  the  Turfites  ;  Turfites  are  always  a 
common  lot,  and,  in  the  Roman  days,  they  had  to 
take  back  seats." 

One  sees  the  vast  vomitoria,  and  the  three  great 
passages,  stone-walled,  arched,  and  cool,  with  huge 


which  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  la 
1 83 1  the  reigning  Prince  Philbert  de  Chalons  died 
without  heirs,  and  his  sister,  the  wife  of  the 
Prince  of  Nassau  Dillingen,  inherited.  On  the 
death  of  our  William  the  Third,  the  King  of 
Prussia  put  in  a  claim  as  inheriting  the  principality^ 
through  the  princes  of  Nassau  Grange.  He  was 
allowed  to  exchange  the  principality  with  the 
reigning  French  king  for  certain  territorial 
advantages  elsewhere,  and  thus  Orange  became 
French,  and  French  it  has  remained.  Nothing  but 
the  bare  title  now  remains  to  the  House  of  Nassau.; 
that  this  title  is  valued  by  the  Dutch  monarch  is 
shown  by  its  always  being  borne  by  his  heir. 


round  windows  in  the  side  of  the  arched  roofs, 
admitting  light  and  air.  Perhaps  Pontius  Pilate 
himself,  when  in  exile,  may  have  sat  on  the  front 
benches,  or  lolled,  the  observed  of  all  observers, 
from  a  seat  of  honour — it  is  more  than  probable,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  he  actually  did  do  so.  From 
the  size  of  the  Roman  walls  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  ancient  Aurasio  was  a  great  cit}',  probably  of 
at  least  fort}'  thousand  souls. 

Standing  in  the  town  above  the  theatre  and 
dominating  it,  where  once  the  Roman  fortress 
stood,  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin. 

Orange  was  the  capital  of  an  ancient  principality 


Orange  is  a  delightful  little  place,  the  mistral 
keeps  it  cool  ;  the  narrow  streets,  and  the  projecting 
awnings,  and,  above  all,  the  great  avenues  of  planes, 
keep  it  shady  ;  while,  being  paved,  in  its  narrow 
streets  there  is  no  dust,  even  w'hen  the  mistral  is 
doing  its  worst.  It  is  in  the  big  dusty  boulevards  of 
Valence  and  on  the  long  chattssees  that  we  suffered 
from  the  mistral  audits  accompanying  clouds  of  dust. 

A  tiny  river,  narrow  but  deep,  runs  through  the 
town  of  Orange,  the  Meyne.  Here  we  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  little  stream  and  its  walled  banks. 

The  people  of  Orange  have  a  reputation  for 
ferocity,  which  may  or  may  not  be  deserved ;  in 
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the  space  of  three  months  during  the  first 
revolution  the  local  Terrorists  executed  three 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  persons. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  objects  in  the  town 
of  Orange,  and  perhaps  of  equal  interest  with  the 
Roman  Theatre,  is  the  Triumphal  Arch,  just  inside 
the  Octroi,  on  the  road  to  Lyons,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  avenue  of  planes.  We  were,  of  course,  quite 
prepared  for  it,  as  it  has  been  photographed  and 
engraved  continually  ;  but,  as  we  saw  it,  its  yellow 
limestones  just  gilt  by  the  sun,  and  backed  up 
by  the  dark  poplars  waving  against  a  turquoise 
blue  sky,  it  was  a  most  impressive  object,  and  it 
needed  little  mental  conjuration  to  revive  the 
mighty  past  of  which  it  was  at  once  an  ornament, 
and  is  still  an  exceedingly  well-preserved  memorial. 
Archaeologists  differ  as  to  its  exact  architectural 
epoch  ;  most  probably  it  is  of  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  "  The  idea  conveyed  to  our  minds  was 
somehow  connected  with  that  wonderful  towering 
structure  at  Igel,  near  Treves,  where  the  stone 
eagle  rears  its  imperial  head  above  the  proud 
monument  of  the  Secundini  family,  and  is  full  of 
quaint,  mythological,  and  heathen  symbolism  of 
that  Rome  so  soon  to  be  Christian.  The  Arch  at 
Orange  has,  however,  more  to  do  with  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,  both  military 
and  naval,  as  evidenced  by  its  carvings  and  bas 
reliefs  ;  while  the  ornamentation  is  of  very  great 
beauty.  We  cannot  pretend  to  verify  the 
inscriptions  as  they  are  enumerated  in  the  guide- 
books, but  the  sunken  panels  in  the  roof,  which 
show  few  traces  of  time's  destroying  fingers,  are 
certainly  very  elegant,  and  the  geometrical  diaper 
in  the  soffit  of  the  arch  is  curious  and  interesting  ; 
the  very  much  defaced  pilasters  with   the   double 


scrolls  springing  from  a  nest  of  leaves — probably 
Acanthus — have  almost  a  Renaissance  delicacy, 
reminding  one  not  a  little  of  the  ornaments  on  the 
gates  of  the  Madeleine,  in  Paris."  Newman  was 
in  a  very  good  humour  when  he  told  me  this. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  triumphal  arch  was 
once  actually  incorporated  into  the  palace  of  the 
Princes  of  Orange,  yet  so  it  was.  It  forms  the 
exit  into  the  Valence-Lyons  road,  and  the  point  at 
the  extremity  of  a  long  avenue  of  plane  trees. 
Portions,  only  small  portions,  of  the  arch  have 
been  restored,  notably  the  column  on  the  left  of 
the  spectator  looking  towards  Valence.  The  height 
of  the  arch  is  at  least  sixty  feet,  and  its  width  is 
the  same  as  its  height.  It  is  constructed  entirely 
of  a  yellow  tertiary  limestone  abounding  in  minute 
fossils.  Its  preservation  is,  probably,  a  great  deal 
due  to  the  intense  dryness  of  the  climate. 

One  doesn't  want  to  leave  Orange — the  place 
itself  is  charming,  the  people  are  interesting,  the 
pleasant  groups  of  gossipers  in  the  moonlit  streets  a 
revelation — but  it  has  to  be  done.  We  bid  good-bye 
to  the  French  "  drummer,"  the  owner  of  the  wonder- 
ful shandrydan,  and  we  are  driven  off,  under  the 
avenues  of  plane  trees,  through  the  tortuous  old 
streets,  to  the  station  and  the  Rapide,  that  in  an  hour 
will  land  us  in  Avignon,  the  city  of  the  Popes. 

We  see  a  good  many  gendarmes  in  the  Sunny  South 
of  France.  Here  are  two  gendarmes,  the  real  and  the 
ideal  (the  ideal  of  the  modern  French  caricaturist). 

"  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this, 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 
See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow ; 
Hyperion's  curls  ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself  ; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command." 

Hamlet — Act  iii,  5.  4. 
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Miss  Thackeray. 


"  XT'  EEP  a  fairy  or  two  for  3'our  children's  sake," 
A  *-  says  Ruskin,  and  there  is  no  fear  but  that 
his  advice  will  be  followed  by  some  of  us  for 
our  own  sakes,  too.  Which  of  us  has  not  a  fair}' 
ring  somewhere  in  his  or  her  own  keeping  ? 
And  which  of  us  is  not  the  happier  for  it  ? 
Grave  professors,  grey-haired  matrons,  experienced 
editors,  adventurous  explorers,  all  have  their  secret 
trysts  and  meetings;  secret,  indeed,  for  as  we  know, 
to  name  a  fairy  is 
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apt  to  break  the 
charm  and  send  it 
flying.  We  have 
read  Dr.  John- 
son's advice  to 
Mrs.  Thrall,  that 
babies  don't  want 
to  read  about 
their  owm  doings, 
but  about  giants 
and  castles  and 
adventures,  and 
his  attack  upon 
the  Newbury 
Press.  "It  is  the  jfll 
parents  who  bu\-  ^'^' 
such  books  for 
children  who  do 
not  read  them," 
says  the  Doctor 
The  well-beloved 
Wizard  of  the 
North,    at    the 

end  of  his  noble  life,  resting  for  a  little  while 
before  going  hence,  was  interested  by  a  "dumpy 
fat  book "  in  the  Royal  library  at  Naples ;  it 
proved  to  be  an  Italian  "Puss-in-Boots,"  "Blue- 
Beard,"  &c.  ;  and  Sir  Walter  comments  upon 
his  discovery  in  his  diary,  "  To  what  common 
original  we  are  to  refer  them,"  says  he,  "the 
Lord  knows  ;  I  will  look  into  this  very  closely." 
There  is  an  interesting  note  to  this  entry 
by    a    modern    and    beneficent    dealer    in    magic. 
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a  practitioner  in  charms  of  red  and  charms  of 
blue  (surely  the  white  magic  book  should  follow 
in  due  time),  who  thinks  that  it  is  probable  that 
the  dumpy  duodecimo  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect 
seen  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  translation  of 
Perrault's  famous  little  work,  of  which  the 
earliest  English  edition  was  in  1729.  Was  it 
then  that  these  wandering  gipsy  tribes  first  came 
over  from  France   and    settled  among  us  English 

citizens,  with 
the  freedom  of 
the  nursery  and 
the  schoolroom 
bestowed  upon 
them  ?  or  had 
they  come  over 
in  various 
disguises  long 
before  ?  After 
being  detained 
in  France  by 
Perrault  the 
enchanter,  we 
are  told  they 
were  again  con- 
jured up  about 
1790  by  the  arts 
ofMdme.laCom- 
tesse  d'Aulnoy. 
At  present  they 
have  settled 
down  among  us, 
adopted  English 
customs  and  language.  The  Sleeping  Beauty, 
Cinderella,  and  others,  seem  so  entirely  to  belong 
to  us  that  we  can  hardly  realise  that  they  are 
but  colonists  after  all,  an  alien  gipsy  race  wandering 
into  Europe  from  distant  lands  and  times  which 
existed  even  before  France  itself  was  created. 

After  all,  who  is  to  put  a  date  to  fancy,  who  shall 
say  in  what  year  of  the  Lord  this  or  that  pleasant 
thought  first  flashed  upon  one  or  another  of  the 
dwellers  of  this  universe  ?     Tennyson  somewhere 
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describes     his    babe 
worshipping  a  sun- 
beam on  the  bedpost ; 
while  sunbeams  and 
moonbeams     shine, 
and    babes     and 
human    beings    still 
exist,  fairies  of  fancy- 
also  will  spring  into 
life.      They  are  ex- 
traordinary   beings, 
and  are  apt  to  start 
up   at  strange  times 
and    in    unexpected 
places,     and    to 
illumine   the   dryest 
details  by  a  flash  of 
their    silver    wings. 
Who  would,    for  in- 
stance, expect  to  find 
a  fairy  concealed    in 
such  a  grave-looking 
volume   as  the    one 
which  happens  to  be 
lying  on  the  table 
before  us,  "English 
Sanitary     Institu- 
tions," by  Sir  John 
Simon,     K.  C.  B.  ? 
And  yet  if  you  open 
it,    you   will     find 
a  fairy-tale  almost 
in    the    very  first 
page  of  this  wise 
and        fascinating 
volume.  What  else 
is  that  story  of  the 
tribes     of    sylvan 
beings      worship- 
ping the  streams? 
"To    the     early 
Greeks    it    was    a 
part  of  a   general 
nature  -  worship, 
but    not    on     that 
account    less    im-. 
pressive.      The 
whole     popular 
mind      was     per- 
vaded by  feelings 
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of     piety     at     once 
tender   and    fearful, 
towards   the  benefi- 
cent   powers    which 
were    deemed    alive 
within  the  fabric  of 
nature."     And  then 
(still  apropos  of  clear 
drains    and   wise 
engineering)  he  goes 
on; — "Among    the 
innumerable  objects 
of  natural  piety  none 
could      have      been 
nearer  to  the   daily 
lives  of  the  people, 
nor  any  fitter  to  fix 
reverent       and 
affectionate  thought, 
than  the  powers  of 
running    water   im- 
personated as  River 
God  and  Naiad.   He, 
the  patriarch,  strong 
and  masterful  for 
good   and  evil,   so 
solemn,    so    sym- 
bolic,     as       with 
gleaming     surface 
he  paced  majesti- 
cally   toward    the 
sea ;    and   She   so 
bright  and  pure  in 
her     maidenhood, 
so    sweet    in    her 
helpfulness,almost 
the  playfellow  and 
the  pattern  of  the 
children,     as     she 
leapt      downward 
with        happy 
laughter  from  rock 
to   rock,  or  glided 
with  soft  murmur 
through  the  olive 
grove."  It  all  reads 
like  a  chapter  out 
of  "  Undine,"  and 
it   is    followed  by 
a    page    like     the 
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Arabian  Nights  itself,  with  a  description  of  the 
wondrous  palace  of  Nimroud  the  king,  lately 
discovered,  opened  once  more  to  the  sunlight,  and 
pierced  by  subterranean  brick-bound  channels  from 
the   great    hall    and  from    every  chamber    in    the 

palace,  and  from  the  terraces  without 

This  Christmastide  has  been  brightened  for  the 


we  have  all  laughed — who  could  help  it — over 
Padella's  and  Valoroso's  confessions,  and  listened 
to  the  dear  little  ragged  girl  singing  her  artless 
song  before  the  court.  Besides  all  this,  in  her 
own  home,  amid  the  fireworks  and  conjurings  and 
detonations  of  crackers,  the  writer  has  become  so 
used  to  sudden  incursions  of  kings  and  queens,  of 
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writer  by  many  fireside  pantomimes,  and  by 
fairies  of  different  shapes  and  ages.  She  has  seen 
the  familiar  friends  out  of  "The  Rose  and  the 
Ring"  coming  to  merry  life  at  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
Theatre.  Funny  Bulbo  hopping  on  his  devoted 
knees  after  little  Betsinda,  who  has  just  received  her 
magic  ring  from  the  spirited  Countess  Gruftanuff  ; 


elves  and  strange  company,  to  the  onslaughts  of 
chivalrous  knights,  helmed  in  paper  baskets  and 
mounted  on  sofa  cushions,  to  fairy  surprises, 
gifts,  transformations  and  bonbon  boxes,  that  her 
astonishment  now  is,  when  people,  big  or  little, 
keep  to  their  own  shapes,  and  when  anything  is 
what    it  seems   to  be.      That  the   Times  and   the 
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Daily  News  should  not  appear  tied  up  with  pink 
ribbons  and  gilt  wrappers ;  that  the  tax  gatherer 
leaves  a  real  tax-paper,  and  not  a  selection  of 
smelling  bottles  and  lace  handkerchiefs  ;  that  the 
dustman's  cart  at  the  door  is  not  full  of  bonbons, 
is  almost  more  surprising  than  any  change  and 
travestie. 

Among  other  such  combinations  none  seem 
more  un-surprising  than  that  of  a  grave  historian 
turning  to  a  reciter  of  fairy  lore,  perhaps  in  • 
disgust  with  the  disappointments  of  actual  life. 
Many  of  us  know  the  name  of  Lucien  Perey,  the 
chronicler,  so  familiar  with  the  history  of  Europe, 
with  the  details  of  French  society  under  the 
reigns  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire ;  the  author  of 
that  delightful  "  Histoire  d'une  Grande  Dame," 
of  the  "Memoirs  of  Mdme.  d'^pinay;"  the 
careful  student  of  the  times  preceding  the  French 
Revolution,  who  is  now  starting  on  a  quite  new 
study  and  exploring  a  society  whose  documents 
and  monuments  are  certainly  very  scarce  and  not 
much  to  be  depended  upon.  And  yet  there  are 
many  great  and  illustrious  authors  who  have  not 
hesitated  to  adventure  themselves,  and  to  turn 
from  the  known  to  unknown  lands  and  fairy  seas. 
Shakespeare  himself  left  sad  tales  of  kings  to 
summon  Oberon  and  Titania  from  their  Athenian 
glades.  Ruskin  gave  us  the  "  King  of  the  Golden 
River,"  Kingsley  gave  us  the  "  Water  Babies,"  to 
say  nothing  of  the  familiar  and  beloved  ''Alice  in 
Wonderland,"  the  delicious  gift  of  the  Oxford 
Don  to  English  children  ;  but,  notwithstanding  all 
these  examples,  and  others  which  rush  to  one's 
mind,  such  as  Mrs.  Molesworth's  fascinating  spells, 
and  Mrs.  Alderson's  well-read  story  of  "  Prince 
Golden  Curl,"  that  charming  "Happy  Prince"  of  Mr. 
Oscar  Wyld's,  and  that  beloved  "Grandmother's 
Wonderful  Chair "  of  our  youth,  one  has  an 
undefined  feeling  that  fairies,  as  a  rule,  are  not  of 
English  extraction.  They  are  Irish,  French, 
Persian,  Scandinavian,  Indian,  but  rarely  English  ; 
and  here  I  cannot  help  quoting  from  the  preface 
to  a  lately  published  book  of  "  English  Fairy 
Tales,"  by  Joseph  Jacobs,  with  its  admirable 
drawings  by  Mr.  Batten  : — 

" We  haVe  called  our  stories   Fairy  Tales;"   he 
says,  "thoughfewof  them  speak  of  fairies.  .  .  .    Yet 


our  stories  are  what  the  little  ones  mean  when 
they  clamour  for  fairy  tales  .  .  .  The  words  must 
be  taken  to  include  tales  in  which  occurs  something 
*  fairy.'  .  .  .  Many  of  the  tales  in  this  volume, 
as  in  similar  collections  for  other  European 
countries,  are  what  the  folk-lorists  call  '  drolls.' " 
The  story  of  Tom  Tit  Tot,  which  opens  our 
collection,  is  unequalled  among  all  other  folk  tales 
I  am  acquainted  with  for  its  combined  sense  of 
humour  and  dramatic  power ;  but  the  whole 
collection  is  dramatic  and  humorous,  and  Tom  Tit 
Tot  is  not  alone  in  its  interest.  Together  with  this 
delightful  book  must  be  named  another  which  has 
lately  reappeared,  after  many  years'  absence  in 
that  country  of  flying  echoes  and  falling  splendour, 
from  which  publishers  only  know  the  way  to  our 
homes,  namely,  "  The  Doyle  Fairy  Book"  with  its 
exquisite  drawings  and  moral  fascinating  histories. 

M.  Lucien  Percy's  fairies  are  of  later  date,  and  of 
undoubted  French  origin ;  they  have  not,  as  yet, 
drifted  hither  and  thither  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
but  have  arrived  straight  from  MM.  Caiman  Levy's, 
in  the  great  publishing  quarter  of  Paris.  Prince 
Zerbelin's  and  Princess  Zerbeline's  adventures 
are  full  of  grace  and  spirit,  and  are  recounted  by  a 
typical  French  grandmama  to  little  Pierre  and 
Javotte,  who  chatter  and  squabble  and  interrupt 
the  history  with  the  most  delightful  and  natural 
prattle  imaginable  from  the  beginning  of  the  story 
to  the  end,  when  little  Javotte  finally  cries  out, 
"  Why  do  you  stop,  Grandmama,  are  you  tired  ?  " 
"  I  stop  because  I  have  finished,"  says  the 
Grandmama,  and  we  feel  as  disappointed  as  Javotte 
herself.  As  for  the  grandmama,  being  a  genuine 
French  grandmama,  she  scolds  her  children  as  only 
lively  French  ladies  know  how  to  do.  French 
children  are  not  in  the  least  crushed  or  abashed 
by  such  scoldings.  It  is,  perhaps,  some  effect  of 
the  dry,  invigorating  foreign  air. 

Whatever  the  secret  is,  it  is  a  very  mysterious 
one,  and  no  one  has  yet  discovered  wherein  the 
charm  lies  which  makes  the  difference  so  great 
between  fairy-tales  and  improbabilities.  A  fairy- 
tale, more  than  anything  else,  should  have  its  own 
intangible  spell,  and  be  able  to  bewitch  and  to 
convince  its  readers,  otherwise  it  is  nonsense,  and 
crumbles  into  dead  leaves  and  broken  straws. 


The  illustrations  to  this  Paper  have  been  lent  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Mr.  David  Nutt,  the  Publishers  of  the  Red  Fairy  Book  and 
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THE      GARDEN      OF      SLEEP 


T^AIRER    than    aught    on    earth   it    lies, 
Far   oflf    from    the    noontide    glare, 
Lapped    round    with    an    ever    new    surprise, 

For    the    winds    that    wander    there 
Are    whispers    from    souls    in    paradise 

And    heavenly    greetings    bear. 

And    never    a    flower    lifts    its    head 

With    a    sweet    and    tranquil    grace  ; 
But    a    magical    incense    seems    to    spread 

From    the    heart    of    that    garden    place. 
And   grief  has    departed,    and    pain    falls    dead, 

And    forgotten    are    time    and    space. 

Clusters    of  lilies,    clad    in    light, 

In    starry    myriads    blow, 
They    are    dreams   that    were    wafted    here    in    flight 

From    our    childhood    long    ago. 
When    the    thoughts    of    our    hearts    were    fleet    and    white 

As    drifted    flakes    of  snow. 

And    the    hopes    and    the   joys    that    once    were    fair 

As    flowers    in    desert    lands, 
Caught    up    from    earth    w^hen    they    withered    there 

By   pitying   angel-hands, 
Here    blossom    again    with    radiance    rare 

In    rainbow-tinted    bands. 

And   tired    souls    may    enter    in 

Through    the    beautiful    gates    of    rest, 
Free    for   awhile    from    the    dust    and    din 

And    the    cares    that    around    them    pressed  ; — 
What   dearer   peace   shall   they   ever   win, — 

What   waking   land   more   blest  ? 

Mary   Macleod. 
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^o    Muc;t     AS,     -Tfjot^r^  ' 

^ ^ 


Shakespeare, 


MIDDLE    HISTORY.— 7?/V//^;v('    n^Kimr    John. 


Professor  Church. 

'"T^HE  tetralogy  of  the  House  of  Lancaster," 
*-  says  Professor  Dowden,  in  his  General 
Introduction  to  the  '■'^  Henry  Irving"  Shakespeare, 
"opens  with  King  Richard  II. ;  .  .  .  in  point 
of  style,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  date  of  its 
production,  it  lies  close  to  King  John.  Meres 
mentions  it  in  his  Palladis  Tamia  among  the 
plays  which  had  made  Shakespeare  famous  before 
1598.  The  first  quarto  edition  bears  the  date  of 
1597,  and  describes  it  on  its  title-page  as  having 
been  "  publikely  acted  by  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Lord  Chamberlaine  his  servuants.''  *  The 
internal  evidence  points  to  a  time  of  composition 
when  the  author  had  not  attained  either  to  a  full 
command  of  metrical  expression  or  to  the 
consummate  dramatic  power  of  his  later  work.  It 
contains    much    rhymed    verse,    some    of  it    of  a 

*  The  "first  Quarto  "  of  Richard  III.  bears  the  same  date  and  the 
same  description,  only  with  the  word  "  lately  "instead  of  "publikely."' 


quality  so  inferior  that  another  hand  than 
Shakespeare's  has  been  suspected.  The  character- 
ization is  not  strong,  and  the  interest  never  rises 
to  any  pitch  of  intensity'.  There  is  no  relief  of 
humour,  for  the  "  Gardener,"  who  might  have 
been  utilized  for  this  purpose,  is  only  sentimental, 
and  the  pathos,  though  at  times  sufficiently  effective, 
does  not  come  near  the  point  reached  in  the 
companion  play  of  King  John. 

The  period  included  in  Richard  II.  is  something 
less  than  two  years.  It  opens  in  April,  1398,  with 
the  impeachment  of  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  by  the  Earl  of  Hereford.  It  at  once  occurs 
to  us  that  by  beginning  at  so  late  a  time  in 
Richard's  reign  Shakespeare  loses  the  opportunity 
of  utilizing  the  excellent  dramatic  material  supplied 
by  the  Rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  audits  suppression. 
There  are  few  more  striking  incidents  in  our  history. 
The  sudden  blazing  out  of  a  dangerous  conflagration 
and  its  almost  equally  sudden  extinction  make  a 
very  vivid  picture.    And  the  figure  of  the  boy-King 
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— he  was  just  fifteen  at  the  time — as  he  rides 
up  to  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  has  made  a 
profound  impression  on  the  national  imagination. 
Whatever  we  may  have  lost  by  the  omission, 
we  cannot  but  see  that  from  the  dramatist's 
point  of  view  Shakespeare  was  right.  In  the 
Tyler  affair  the  young  King  certainly  bore  himself 
gallantly  and  well.  It  may  be  said  that  his 
promises  were  not  kept ;  but  then  it  was  his 
counsellors,  not  he,  that  broke  them.  William  of 
Walworth  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  a 
ruffian  ;  the  nobles  who  wrought  their  vengeance 
on  the  disarmed  insurgents  were  almost  certainly 
faithless  oppressors ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
refusing  to  the  young  King  the  credit  of  generous 
sympathies  and  an  honest  desire  to  do  right.  But 
this  was  not  the  Richard  whom  it  was  Shakespeare's 
purpose  to  depict.  His  Richard  is  a  tyrant,  and 
the  drama  of  his  history  is  centred  in  the 
contrast  between  his  oppression  and  insolent  pride 
in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  and  his  piteous 
humiliation  in  the  time  of  his  downfall.  I  know 
that  recent  writers  on  history  see,  with  what  justice 
it  is  needless  to  discuss,  another  motive  in  Richard's 
action.  We  are  told  that  he  did  but  attempt 
to  do  what  a  successor  on  the  throne  succeeded 
in  doing  a  century  later — beat  down  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  nobility.  But  the  dramatist  does  not 
concern  himself,  and  would  lose  the  effective 
contrasts  of  his  situations  if  he  did  concern 
himself,  with  these  lights  and  shades  of  motive. 
In  the  first  and  second  acts,  Richard  is  the  unjust, 
undutiful,  ungenerous,  reckless  oppressor  ;  in  the 
third,  he  totters  to  his  fall  ;  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth,  he  drinks  the  cup  of  humiliation  to  the 
dregs. 

The  first  act  is  almost  wholly  occupied  with  the 
quarrel  between  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it 
drags  somewhat.  If  the  first  scene,  in  which  the 
two  enemies  impeach  each  other,  and  are  remanded 
to  a  further  meeting 

"  At  Coventry  upon  St.  Lambert's  day," 
had  been  retrenched,  leaving  only  the  decisive 
meeting  when  the  combatants  are  forbidden  to 
engage  and  visited  with  a  sentence  of  banishment 
which  must  have  been  unjust  either  to  one  or  the 
other,  the  effect,  we  venture  to  think,  would  have 
been  improved.  It  is  in  the  latter  scene  that  the 
essential   point   of  Richard's   insolent   injustice   is 


brought  out.  Our  sense  of  the  wrong  is  actually 
heightened  when,  moved  it  would  seem  by  the 
sight  of  his  uncle's  unhappiness,  he  diminishes  by 
four  years  the  term  of  Bolingbroke's  banishment. 
Bolingbroke  himself  regards  it  less  as  a  favour 
than  as  a  caprice  : 

"  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word  ! 
Four  lagging  winters  and  four  wanton  springs 
End  in  a  word ;  such  is  the  breath  of  kings." 

Such  indulgence  only  deepens  the  feeling  of 
wrong.  It  is  no  surprise  when  we  find,  a  little 
further  on,  that  the  king  had  had  quite  other 
thoughts  in  his  mind.  "  He  is  our  cousin,"  he 
says  to  his  evil  counsellors, 

"  But  'tis  doubt, 
When  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banishment. 
Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  friends." 

Another  thing  must  be  mentioned.  Before  we 
are  called  to  witness  this  exhibition  of  tyrannical 
power,  we  have  had  the  hint  of  a  darker  crime 
going  before  in  the  Duchess  of  Gloster's  appeals 
for  justice  on  her  husband's  murderers,  and  John 
of  Gaunt's  dark  hint,  that  as 

"  Correction  iieth  in  the  hands 
Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  correct,'' 

complaint  can  be  made  only  to  heaven.  The  Act 
does  not  conclude  without  showing  us  how  the 
punishment  will  work.  It  is  the  old  story.  Quern 
Deus  vult  perdcrc  prius  demcntat.  Richard  is  bent 
on  his  mad  expedition  to  Ireland  ;  and  to  find  the 
means  he  will  have  recourse  to  the  odious  farmers 
of  the  royal  revenue. 

The  second  Act  opens  with  the  scene  of  John  of 
Gaunt's  death-bed,  justly  the  most  famous  in  this 
play.  The  greatness  of  the  inheritance  which 
this  foolish  youth  is  squandering  is  set  forth  in  a 
passage  of  rare  eloquence  : 

"  This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  isle, 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-Paradise, 
This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war  ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world. 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands  ; 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England. 

#  #  #  *  * 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world. 
Is  now  leased  out — I  die  pronouncing  it — 
Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm." 
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(Fine  as  the  passage  is,  it  is  drawn  out,  we  may 
venture  to  say,  in  a  way  that  somewhat  weakens 
its  force.) 

Richard,  as  one  might  expect,  is  wholly  un- 
touched. The  old  man  is  "  a  lunatic,  lean-witted 
fool  ;"  only  his  kinsmanship  saves  him  from 
summary  punishment.  Nothing  in  short  could  be 
more  brutal  and  heartless  than  the  King's  language. 
As  soon  as  the  opportunity  comes  he  fills  up  the 
measure  of  his  wrong-doing  by  confiscating  the 
dead  man's  revenues. 

And  now  we  see  the  storm  gathering.  Men 
complain  that  Richard  has  spent  more  in  peace 
than  his  ancestors  in  war ;  there  are  rumours 
that  the  exiles  are  coming  back  with  a  great  power 
behind  them.  The  Queen,  who  might  have  been  a 
more  pathetic  figure  were  she  pictured  as  the  child 
that  she  really  was,*  is  oppressed  by  forebodings  of 
evil.  Before  the  end  of  the  Act,  Bolingbroke  is  in 
England,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  York,  for  all 
his  protestations  of  loj'alty,  is  reall}-  on  his  side. 
The  doomed  king's  misfortunes  follow  in  rapid 
succession.  His  Welsh  army,  hearing  that  he  is 
dead,  has  dispersed  or  gone  over  to  the  enemy  ; 
his  uncle  of  York  has  left  him  ;  his  trusty  friends, 
the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bagot,  Bushey,  Green,  are 
dead.  Then  comes  the  awakening,  another  of  the 
fine  passages  of  the  play  : 

"  Let  us  sit  upon  the  ground 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  deaths  of  kings : — 
How  some  have  been  deposed  ;    some  slain  in  war  ; 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  depos'd  ; 
Some  poison'd  by  their  wives  ;     some  sleeping  kill'd  ; 
All  murder'd  : — for  within  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king 
Keeps  Death  his  court  ;  and  there  the  antic  sits, 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp." 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  drama  ends  with 
Richard's  fall.  Yet  we  cannot  regret  that  it  is 
lengthened  out  with  the  details  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  acts.  The  scene  in  Parliament  (iv.  i)  is  fine; 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  deposed  monarch's 
champion,  is  a  striking  figure,  and  the  fallen  man 
bears  himself  with  something  of  pathetic  dignity. 
The  parting  of  Richard  and  his  Queen  is  scarcely 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Child  as  she  was  she 
seemed  to  have  loved  her  husband,  for  she  refused 
for  years  to  believe  in  his  death.  Indeed  it  seems 
that,  for  all  his  fault,  he  had,  besides  the  hereditary  , 

*  She  could  have  been  scarcely  more  than  ten. 


beauty  of  the   Plantagenets,   a  winning  charm   of 
manner. 

The  treason  and  pardon  of  Aumerle,  though 
the  two  scenes  in  which  they  are  narrated  are 
sufficiently  vigorous,  do  not  help  on  the  denouement 
or  intensify  its  eff'ect.  But  this  is  only  an  instance 
of  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  history  play. 
A  chronicle — and  Shakespeare  follows  HolUnshed 
very  closely — does  not  always  lend  itself  to 
dramatization.  The  last  scene  is  striking  rather 
for  what  it  suggests  than  for  itself.  It  is 
something  to  see  that  Richard  is  not  wholly 
degenerate,  and  that  though  he  has  not  struck  a 
blow  for  his  crown,  he  will  not  suffer  himself  to 
be  tamely  butchered.  But  it  is  something  more 
than  a  vulgar  deed  of  blood  when  Sir  Piers 
Exton  hews  down  the  Anointed  King.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  a  new  cycle  of  tragedy,  of  crime, 
and  punishment. 

"  I'll  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
To  wash  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand," 

cries   the   usurper   king — an  idle  purpose,  even  if 
it  had  been  fulfilled  ! 

Of  external  evidence  to  the  date  and  authorship 
of  King  John,  there  is  nothing  beyond  the  mention 
of  it  by  Meres,  in  1598,  as  one  of  Shakespeare's 
famous  plan's.  It  was  not  printed,  as  far  as  we 
know,  before  it  appeared  in  the  Folio  of  1623. 
But,  curiously  enough,  a  pla}^  on  which  it  was 
founded,  and  which  had  been  first  published  in 
1591,  did  appear  in  161 1  with  the  initials  **  W.  Sh." 
on  the  title-page.  This  was  "  the  troublesome 
raigne  oi  John  King  of  England,  with  the  discoveric 
of  King  Richard  Cordelion's  base  sonne  (vulgarly 
named  the  Bastard  Fawconbridge) ;  also  the  death 
of  King  John  ai  Swinsfead  Abbey."  In  1622  a  third 
edition  came  out,  and  the  publisher,  emboldened 
doubtless  by  the  poet's  death,  actually  printed  the 
name  "William  Shakespeare"  at  full  length  as 
the  author.  This  seems  to  be  almost  conclusive 
proof  that  the  genuine  play  still  remained  in  MS. 
So  remaining,  it  would  be  liable  to  those 
unauthorized  interpretations  and  additions  which 
are  known  in  theatrical  slang  as  "  gag  " — matter 
introduced  by  the  actor  to  suit  the  humour  of  the 
audience.  There  is  much  in  the  first  act  about 
which  one  would  be  glad  to  believe  that  it  did  not 
come  from  Shakespeare's  hand.  As  to  internal 
evidence  of  date,  Mr.  Marshall  {^^ Henry  Irving" 
Shakespeare)  points  out  two  resemblances  to  plays 
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licensed  in  1592.*  Ma/oiic,  not  infelicitously, 
suggests  that  the  "  pathetick "  lamentations  of 
Constance  on  the  death  of  Arthur  were  inspired 
by  Shakespeare's  own  bereavement,  his  son 
Hamnet  having  died  in  August  1576.  The 
suggestion  reminds  us  of  one  of  the  famous 
traditions  of  the  Greek  stage,  which  tells  how 
Polus,  one  of  the  very  few  actors  of  classical 
antiquity  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us, 
having  to  act  the  part  of  Electra,  holding  in  her 
hands  the  supposed  remains  of  her  brother 
Overtes,  came  upon  the  stage  with  the  urn  of  his 
own  dead  son,  and  so  "  filled  the  theatre  with 
genuine  lamentations."  The  glimpses  that  we 
get  of  Shakespeare's  personality'',  beyond  those 
that  show  us  bare  outward  facts,  are  so  rare, 
that  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  conjecture. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  place  King  John 
as  near  in  date  to  Richard  II.,  but  probably  a  little 
later.  The  rhymed  lines — to  speak  of  one  test  of 
unquestionable  value — are  fewer,  only  150  out  of  a 
total  of  2, 5 53,  the  proportion  in  the  other  play  being 
more  than  twice  as  large.  In  general  power  A7//^ 
John  is  unquestionably  superior.  The  dramatic 
interest  is,  indeed,  less  concentrated.  The  play 
includes  the  whole  period  of  John's  reign,  that  is, 
seventeen  years,  and  so  the  difficulty  that  is,  as 
has  been  said,  characteristic  of  the  "  Histories," 
occurs  in  an  aggravated  shape.  The  protagonist, 
too,  if  the  King  is  to  be  so  described,  is,  it  must 
be  confessed,  deplorably  mean.  He  is  a  tyrant  of 
the  basest  sort.  There  is  nothing  even  masterful 
about  him.  He  is  boastful  in  spirit  and  weak 
in  action,  half-hearted  even  in  his  crime,  and 
without  dignit}'  in  his  fall.  In  all  this,  doubtless, 
Shakespeare  is  more  than  commonly  true  to  history. 

*  The  first  occurs  in  ii.,  i,  137,  138:  — 

"  You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard." 

In  the  "  Spanish  Tragedy  "  we  have 

'■  So  hares  may  pull  dead  lions  by  the  beard." 
This     may     possibly     be     accidental.         The     other      is 
unquestionable.     The    Bastard  addressed   by   his   mother 
as  a  "  most  untoward  knave,"  replies 

■'  Knight,  knight,  good  mother — Basilisco  like," 
In    "  Solinious  and    Perseda,"    one  Basilisco,   taking    an 

oath,  says  : 

"I,  the  aforesaid  Basilisco, — 
Knight,  good  fellow  ;  knight,  knight ; " 

To  which  the  other  speaker  answers : 

■■  Knave,  good  fellow  :  knave,  knave." 


All  that  we  know  of  John  from  contemporary 
authorities  goes  to  prove  his  contemptible  character. 
Almost  alone  among  the  "  villains  "  of  history  he 
has  found  no  apologist.  But  the  drama  cannot  but 
suffer  from  this  faithfulness  to  history.  This 
crowned  ruffian  and  bully  excites  neither  terror 
nor  pity,  the  two  emotions  with  which  tragedy  is 
said  to  purify  the  heart.  Even  when  we  come  to  the 
closing  scene,  there  is  nothing  that  impresses  us. 
Compare  it,  for  instance,  with  the  death-bed  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort  in  a  play  that  is,  on  the  whole, 
vastly  inferior.  The  dying  John  feels  nothing  but 
the  physical  torment  of  his  suffering.  Doubtless 
this  is  true  to  nature,  but  it  makes  an  inadequate 
catastrophe. 

The  Bastard,  on  the  other  hand,  is  greatly 
superior  to  any  of  the  characters  in  Richard  II. 
"A  mediaeval  John  Bull  cased  in  armour," 
Professor  Dowden  calls  him  in  the  General 
Introduction  to  the  '■'■  Henry  Irving"  Shakespeare 
from  which  I  have  already  quoted.  The  contrast 
between  his  blunt  honesty  and  courage  and  the 
weakness  and  falsehood  of  his  master  is  exceedingly 
effective.  The  character  can  hardly  be  described 
as  humorous,  but  it  gives  the  relief  of  humour. 
It  has,  of  course,  been  compared  with  Edmund 
in  King  Lear;  but  it  stands  on  what  may  be 
called  a  quite  different  moral  plane.  Edmund  is 
one  of  the  most  masterly  of  the  poet's  creations. 
Nowhere  does  he  enforce  with  more  power  a  great 
moral  lesson.  Glo'ster  jests  at  his  own  sin,  but  he  is 
made  to  rue  it  bitterly  in  the  end.  The  shame  of 
his  birth  rankles  in  Edmund's  soul,  turning  all  love 
to  bitterness  and  hatred,  and  the  "  pleasant  vice  " 
becomes  one  of  the  cruellest  of  scourges  for  the 
sinner's  back.  There  is  nothing  of  this  moral 
purpose  in  the  character  of  Falconbridge.  His 
birth  does  not  trouble  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
glories  in  it.  He  owes  to  it,  he  thinks,  his  strength 
and  courage.  As  he  has  no  conception  of  duty 
beyond  that  of  the  brave  soldier  who  is  faithful 
to  his  service,  these  qualities  satisfy  him. 

But  it  is,  of  course,  Constance  and  Arthur,  and 
perhaps  one  ought  to  add,  Hubert,  that  give  the 
play  its  high  rank  among  the  Shakespearian 
dramas.  Perhaps  the  scenes  in  which  they  appear 
are  better  suited  for  the  closet  than  for  the  stage. 
Anyhow,  the  players  or  the  public  seem  to  have 
thought  so.  King  John  seems  not  to  have  been 
produced  from  Shakespeare's  time  down  to  nearly 
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the  middle  of  the  eiglitecuth  century.  And  though 
it  has  figured  among  *  revivals '  from  time  to  time 
it  cannot  be  said  to  have  held  the  stage.  But  the 
scenes  where  Constance  laments  the  loss  of  her 
son  (iii.  4),  and  where  Arthur  pleads  with  Hubert 
for  his  eye-sight  (iv.  i),  are  equal,  in  point  of 
pathos,  to  anything  that  even  Shakespeare  has 
given  us.  The  second,  perhaps,  suspasses  the 
first.  Sometimes  Constance,  it  must  be  allowed, 
tears  her  passion  to  tatters  : 

"  O  amiable  lovely  death  ! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench,  sound  rottenness  !  " 

is  not  in  Shakespeare's  best  manner.  Even  in  the 
beautiful  lines  that  I  am  about  to  quote  there 
are  two,  the  ninth  and  tenth,  which  one  might 
wish  away.* 

"  Andj  father  Cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven  : 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again  ; 
For  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek. 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit, 
And  so  he'll  die,  and,  rising  so  again, 
When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven, 
I  shall  not  know  him  ;  therefore  never,  never 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Randolph.     You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief. 

Constance.     He  talks  to  me  that  never  had  a  son. 

K.  Richard.     You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child. 

Constance.    Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts. 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form ; 
Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief  ?  " 

The  scene  between  Hubert  and  Arthur,  though 
there  is  now  and  then  a  conceit  which  jars  upon 

*  They  are  marked,  I  see,  in  the  ''Henry  Irving''  Shakespeare  ior 
omission  in  reading,  marked,  as  I  gather  from  the  Preface,  by 
Mr.  Irving  himself. 


our  taste,  seems  to  me  more  even  in  merit,  and 
there  are  passages  which  for  touching  simplicity 
are  not  to  be  surpassed. 

"  When  your  head  did  but  ache, 
I  knit  my  handkercher  about  your  brows — 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  for  me) — 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again; 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head  ; 
And  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time. 
Saying,  '  What  lack  you  ? '  and  '  Where  lies  your  grief  ? ' 
Or  '  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ? ' 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  been  still, 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you, 
But  you  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince." 

The  character  of  Pandulph  the  Legate  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  it  bears  on  one  of  the  many  theories 
which  have  been  imagined  about  Shakespeare's 
personal  opinions.  According  to  this  he  was  a 
crypto-Catholic.  If  so,  he  was  of  the  Anglican 
and  Anti-Papal  school  of  Catholics.  He  spares  no 
pains  to  make  the  Legate  odious,  making  him, 
perhaps,  touch  the  lowest  deep  when  he  says  to 
Prince  Lewis,  who  had  suggested  that  the  King 
may  spare  his  nephew  Arthur, 

"  O,  sir,  when  he  shall  hear  of  your  approach, 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already, 
Even  at  that  news  he  dies." 

The  dramatist  is  little  indebted  to  the  chroniclers 
for  his  material.  He  follows  The  Troublesome 
Raigiie  in  making,  doubtless  of  set  purpose,  a 
peculiarly  audacious  departure  from  history. 
"  Lymoges,  Archduke  of  Austria,"  appears  among 
the  dramatis  pcrsonce,  and  is  killed  by  Falconbridge. 
The  Viscount  of  Lymoges  did  really  meet  with 
his  death  in  this  way  ;  but  he  was  a  noble  of  the 
Limousin,  in  the  siege  of  whose  castle  Richard  met 
with  his  death.  The  Archduke  of  Austria,  who 
imprisoned  the  King  (Leopold  V.),  died  in  1194  ; 
his  son  and  successor  (Leopold  VL)  lived  down 
to  1230. 


SCHOLARSHIP      COMPETITION     QUESTIONS. 

I. — Mention  two  or  three  of  what  you  consider  the  finest  scenes  in  either  Richard  II.  or  King  John. 
Give  reasons  for  choice. 

n, — Contrast  the  characters  of  King  John  and  Richard  III. 

Only  one  question  should  be  answered.  Papers  must  contain  not  more  than  500  words,  and  must 
be  sent  in  between  February  15  and  February  25.  Competitors  are  requested  to  write  the  word 
"  privileged  "  or  "  simple  "  after  their  names. 

Play  Selected  for  March. — Middle  Comedy :  Merchant  of  Venice. 


SEARCH     QUESTIONS     IN     ENGLISH     LITERATURE. 


I. 

Who  are  the  "  most  noble  and  most  equal  Sisters  " 
referred  to  in  the  following  quotation  ?  Say  where  it  comes 
from.  "  For  the  present,  most  reverend  Sisters,  as  I  have 
cared  to  be  thankful  for  your  affections  past,  let  me  not 
despair  their  continuance,  to  the  maturing  of  some  worthier 
fruits;  wherein,  if  my  muses  be  true  to  me,  I  shall  raise 
the  despised  head  of  poetry  again,  and  render  her  worthy 
to  be  embraced  and  kist  of  all  the  master-spirits  of  our 
world." 

II. 

In  what  works  do  the  following  characters  appear  ? 
I.  Mrs.  Norris.  2.  Tim  Linkinwater.  3.  Miss  Bates. 
4.  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone.  5.  Miss  Quigle)-.  6.  Mrs. 
Ranby.     7.  Will  Honeycomb- 

III. 

Mention  the  occasions  on  which  these  words  were 
spoken — 

( 1 )  "  '  What  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene  ?  " 

The  falconer  to  the  lady  said." 

(2)  "  Wherefore  adue,  my  owne  hart  true  ! 

None  other  rede  I  can  : 
For  I  must  to  the  grene  wode  go, 
Alone,  a  banyshed  man." 

(3)  "  Mary,  my  crayons  !   if  I  can,  I  will. 

You  should  have  been — I  might  have  made  you  once, 
Had  I  but  known  you  as  I  know  you  now — 
The  true  Alcestis  of  the  time." 

IV. 

What    new    branch    of    Science    was    introduced    into 
ngland  by  Professor  Teufelsdrockh,  of  Weissnichtwo  ? 


V. 

Give  author  and  book  where  these  quotations  occur— 

(i)   "  My  soul,  sit  thou  a  patient  looker  on  ; 

Judge  not  the  play  before  the  play  be  done  : 

Her  plot  has  many  changes  :  every  day 

Speaks  a  new  scene  ;  the  last  act  crowns  the  play. 

(2)  "  As  the  skj--brightening  south  wind  clears  the  day. 

And  makes  the  massed  clouds  roll, 
The  music  of  the  lyre  blows  away 
The  clouds  that  wrap  the  soul." 

(3)  "  In  this  dim  world  of  clouding  cares. 

We  rarely  know,  till  wildered  eyes 
See  white  wings  lessening  up  the  skies. 
The  angels  with  us  unawares." 

"  And  thou  hast  stolen  a  jewel,  Death  ! 
Shall  light  thy  dark  up  like  a  star, 
A  Beacon  kindling  from  afar 
Our  light  of  love  and  fainting  faith." 

(4)  "  The  sun  has  hid  his  rays 

These  many  days  ; 
Will  dreary  hours  never  leave  the  earth  ? 
O  doubting  heart ! 

The  stormy  clouds  on  high 

Veil  the  same  sunny  sky, 

That  soon  (for  spring  is  nigh) 
Shall  wake  the  summer  into  golden  mirth." 

(5)  "  For,  dark  and  despairing,  my  sight  I  may  seal. 

But  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would  reveal ; 
'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore. 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before." 


Answers  to  be  sent  in  by  Februarj'  15  ;  they  should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent,  R.  U., 
Atalanta,  28,  New  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.C. 


ANSWERS     TO     SEARCH     QUESTIONS     (JANUARY). 


I. 

(a.)  This  line  was  written  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with 
a  diamond  ring,  on  a  window  at  Greenwich  Palace. 

{b.)  Queen  Elizabeth  completed  the  couplet: — "If  thy 
heart  fail  thee,  do  not  climb  at  all."  The  incident  is 
referred  to  in  Kenilworth. 


I.  Milton.    2.  Byron.    3.  Spenser.    4.  Dryden.    5.  Gray. 
6.  Crabbe.     7.  Chaucer.     8.  Cowper.     9.  Shenstone. 


III. 

Samuel   Taylor  Coleridge.     He  enlisted    as    a    private 
soldier  under  the  other  name. 


IV. 

Sir  John  Mandeville,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  of 
English  prose.  He  published  the  English  version  of  his 
book  of  Travels  about  1364. 

V. 

"  I  spake     .     .     . 
.     .     .     Of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle, 
Rough  quarries,  rocks  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven, 
And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.' 

Othello — Act  /,  sc.  3,  I.  140. 

VI. 


I.     Beaumont 
Mart's  Fortune, 
of    Friendship. 
Huntsman. 


and  Fletcher ;  Epilogue  to  Honest 
2.  Byron  ;  Manfred.  3.  Bacon  ;  Essay 
4.    Wordsworth ;    Simon    Lee,    the    Old 
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EXAMINER'S  REPORT. 
"The  Essays  submitted  to  me  showed  a  good  average  of  merit.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  adjudging  the  first  place.  The 
Second  Prize,  after  much  consideration,  a  decision  being  made  more  difficult  by  the  difference  of  subject,  I  thought  it 
right  to  divide.  The  honour  of  '  Proxime  Accessit '  was  well  deserved.  Of  the  sixteen  other  Essays  in  the  First 
Division  of  Class  i  I  would  say,  while  commending  all,  that  the  candidates  who  selected  the  '  Poetry'  subject  were 
happier  in  their  choice  than  those  who  preferred  the  '  Novel.'  These  were  obviously  less  at  home,  though  it  would  have 
been  unfair,  considering  the  merit  of  their  compositions,  to  accord  them  a  lower  place  than  that  given  to  competitors 
who  had  chosen  otherwise." 

Alfred  Church,  M.A. 
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ON      HOUSEKEEPING 


'T^O  theorise  on  the  sort  of  housekeeping  that 
-*■  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  girls  is  almost  an 
impossibility.  Of  course  there  are  cases  in  which  a 
daughter,  or  a  sister,  has  authority  in  the  household 
as  complete  as  if  she  were  mistress  in  name  as 
well  as  in  deed.  These  are  exceptions,  and  a 
girl  usually  keeps  house  within  certain  well- 
defined  limits,  rightly,  and,  of  necessity,  under  the 
surveillance  of  her  mother. 

Some  natures  take  to  housekeeping  as  a  duck 
does  to  water.  To  others  it  is  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh,  and  it  must  always  remain  a  question  if  we 
can  shine  in  pursuits  that  are  distasteful.  We 
follow  them  as  a  duty  creditably  to  ourselves,  and 
with  good  results  as  regards  others,  but  to  achieve 
brilliant  success,  taste  and  capacity  must  go  hand 
in  hand.  There  is  not,  however,  much  scope  for 
brilliancy  in  housekeeping,  nor  is  this  the  special 
mark  that  girls  should  aim  at. 

First  of  all,  I  plead  with  parents  for  young 
housekeepers  that  they  have  a  free  hand.  Of 
course,  during  their  maiden  efforts,  the  family 
must  make  up  its  mind  to  a  certain  amount  of 
discomfort,  but,  unless,  so  to  speak,  you  give  a  girl 
her  head,  you  cannot  see  the  stuff  she  is  made  of. 
Let  the  limits  of  her  jurisdiction  be  defined  as 
strictly  as  her  parents  see  fit,  confine  it  to  the 
bare  ordering  of  meals,  but  she  should  have  full 
authority   while    it    last.      A    system    of    wheels 


within  wheels  is  always  a  little  difficult  to  work  at 
first,  both  upstairs  and  downstairs,  but  that  it  can 
be  made  to  answer  is  abundantly  proved  in  many 
households.  Until  responsibility  is  granted,  no 
advance  is  made  in  any  occupation,  however 
humble  and  necessary.  Even  a  girl  to  whom  full 
domestic  power  is  relegated  will  find  she  must 
consult  with  her  parents,  but  if  a  mother  cannot 
resign  the  actual  management  of  the  reins  of 
government,  she  had  better  retain  them  altogether, 
for  no  one  ever  gained  satisfaction  from  an 
arrangement  in  which  no  one  knew  who  held  the 
responsibility.  M 

I  plead  very  strongly  too,  that  the  young  house- 
keeper should  have  charge  of  the  money.  It  is 
infinitely  more  interesting,  as  well  as  instructive. 
It  gives  a  variety  which  the  bare  ordering  of  meals 
is  sadly  apt  to  lack,  and  it  teaches  a  girl  very  soon 
the  value  of  money.  If  she  is  fond  of  figures,  it 
is  not  unpleasant  work  to  keep  the  weekly  books, 
and  she  learns  by  simple  means  to  be  answerable 
for  the  money  of  others.  When  girls  come  to  be 
housekeepers  on  their  own  account  they  have  to 
be  responsible  for  a  weekly  or  monthly  sum  of 
money,  and  the  sooner  they  are  trained  to  this 
habit  the  better  it  is  for  them. 

To  different  minds,  housekeeping  implies  a 
widely  difterent  sphere  of  duties.  Some  women 
are    never    content    unless    they    do    everything 
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themselves,  but  to  keep  a  dog  and  do  all  the 
barking  oneself  strikes  one  as  rather  a  futile 
arrangement.  The  proper  function  of  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  to  superintend  everything,  to  know 
that  from  garret  to  basement  things  are  going 
smoothly,  and  to  set  each  member  of  her  household 
to  their  proper  work.  Some  women  spend  their 
lives  housekeeping.  Even  if  they  like  it,  which 
they  do  not  seem  to  do,  for  they  take  it  hard,  and 
have  many  burdens,  surely  it  is  not  the  worthiest 
way  of  expending  their  strength.  Concentrate  all 
your  thoughts  and  your  best  energies  on  your 
housekeeping  during  that  part  of  the  day  when  it 
demands  your  attention ;  but,  in  pity  to  your  family 
and  friends,  watch  lest  it  should  absorb  your  mind 
and  your  conversation  every  hour  of  your  life.  A 
housekeeping  machine  is  a  sad  kind  of  woman, 
and  she  is  not  always  successful.  Do  your  duties 
cheerily  and  well  and  then  put  them  away  from 
you.  Nothing  is  done  better  because  you  allow  it 
to  get  on  your  nerves. 

But  to  the  average  English  girl,  in  the  average 
English  home,  housekeeping  comprises  the  daily 
ordering  of  meals,  the  keeping  of  the  weekly  books, 
and  the  giving  out  of  stores  where  they  are  kept 
under  lock  and  key.  This  is  housekeeping  proper, 
and  it  is  about  as  much  as  one  girl,  new  to  the 
work,  can  manage.  Of  course  there  are  many  other 
departments,  which  in  a  daughterful  household, 
can  be  undertaken  by  other  members  of  the  family. 
I  cannot  help  feeling  myself  that  it  is  a  more  human 
system  not  to  keep  everything  under  lock  and  key, 
but  that  is  a  matter  of  principle  which  every 
housekeeper  must  think  out  and  decide  for  herself. 
Should  our  aim  be  to  live  together  as  a  family, 
trusting  those  downstairs  as  we  would  those 
upstairs  ;  or  shall  we  treat  them  as  our  natural 
enemies,,  who  are  biding  their  time  to  defraud  us 
when  they  can  ?  Money  should  be  kept  under  lock 
and  key  on  principle,  and  the  wine  cellar;  but  with 
regard  to  the  general  stores  it  will  usually  be 
found  that  if  the  servants  are  trusted  they  will 
prove  themselves  trustVv'orthy. 

Suppose  then  that  housekeeping  is  narrowed 
down  to  the  limits  of  the  two  duties  of  ordering 
meals  and  of  keeping  the  weekly  books  ;  is  it 
possible  to  make  even  this  "drudgery  divine?"  In 
one  case  variety  is  the  great  end  to  aim  at,  and 
in  the  other,  method.  Method  is  a  good  thing  in 
most  cases,  but  in  ordering  dinner  it  is  fatal.     The 


results  of  variety  in  book-keeping  are  also  disastrous. 
The  two  duties  must  be  kept  studiously  apart.  The 
end  of  method  in  ordering  dinner  is  too  apt  to  be 
that  the  household  knows  as  well  as  the  housekeeper 
what  meat  will  appear  on  a  certain  day.  When 
the  said  meat  has  appeared,  a  gloomy  foreboding 
is  felt  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  resurrection  pie  in 
which  it  will  turn  up  at  a  convenient  season. 
Variety,  especially  in  moderate  establishments,  is 
the  great  difficulty.  Most  young  housekeepers  have 
ardently  longed  for  the  invention  of  a  new  animal ; 
but,  as  their  sighs  are  unavailing,  how  can  they 
best  cope  with  the  means  at  their  command  with 
the  monotony  of  our  daily  food  ?  Thoughtfulness 
is  a  great  feature  of  good  housekeeping.  The 
most  high-souled  being  amongst  us  has  his 
favourite  dish,  and  that  this  should  be  remembered 
is  a  delicate  attention  that  seldom  fails  of  its 
effect.  A  selfish  or  a  slovenly  housekeeper  orders 
what  first  comes  into  her  head  to  save  herself 
trouble,  but  the  tastes,  and  even  the  fads,  of  each 
member  of  the  household  ought  to  receive  due 
consideration  from  a  girl  who  takes  a  proper  pride 
in  discharging  her  duties  well.  In  some  houses 
economy  has  to  be  carefully  studied,  and  this 
further  complication  must  be  bravely  faced,  but  in  no 
establishment,  of  whatever  wealth  or  magnificence, 
should  waste  be  tolerated  for  an  instant.  In  the  latter 
case,  however,  it  is  not  very  advisable  to  give  the 
housekeeping  into  a  girl's  hands,  as  it  only  trains 
her  up  to  manage  a  house  on  a  scale  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  her  probable  start  in  life,  and  we 
none  of  us  find  much  difficulty  in  expanding ;  to 
retrench  is  a  serious  consideration  with  us  all. 

The  housekeeper  should  give  attention  to  a 
general  supervision  of  the  premises  downstairs. 
The  tidiness  of  the  cupboards,  the  cleanliness  and 
comfort  of  the  servants'  quarters  are  her  care.  She 
must  hold  herself  responsible  for  the  smooth 
working  of  all  matters  within  the  limits  of  her 
domestic  kingdom,  and  though  she  has  my  fullest 
sympathy  if  she  is  harassed  by  perpetual  inter- 
ference, even  this  she  must  bear  patiently  as  part 
of  her  life's  discipline. 

One  word  about  book  keeping.  S^'Stem,  neatness 
and  clearness  are  indispensable  qualities.  Find 
out  the  best  method  and  keep  to  it.  Be  sure  that 
you  understand  it  yourself,  and  can  make  it  clear  to 
others,  and  you  should  be  ready  and  willing  at  any 
moment  to  render  an  account  of  your  stewardship. 
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Housekeeping  is  not  attractive  to  all  of  us.  Many 
of  us  have  a  positive  distaste  to  it  ;  but  it  must  be 
done — and  what  must  be  done,  ought  to  be  done 
well.  Beef  and  mutton,  so  many  pounds  of  butter, 
and  so  many  quarts  of  milk  are  not  interesting 
compared  with  our  most  cherished  occupations ; 
but  even  they  can  have  their  charm,  if,  for  the  brief 
time  of  day  that  they  must  absorb  our  attention,  we 
consider,  not  how  quickly  we  can  scramble  through 
our  duties,  but  how  much  we  can  minister  to  the 
little  comforts  of  those  we  love.^ 

Eleanor  Bairdsmith. 

* 

■X-  * 

'T^HE  Cruise  of  the  Alerte,  by  E.  F.  Knight 
(Longmans),  will  doubtless  have  many 
readers.  It  is  the  story  of  a  search  for  treasure. 
Mr.  Knight,  the  author  of  this  spirited  recital  of 
personal  adventures,  was  possessed  of  certain 
information  which  led  him  to  believe  that  a  vast 
treasure  had  been  buried. for  over  sevent}^  years  in 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  a  small  desert  island  off 
the  coast  of  Brazil.  Mr.  Knight  advertised  for 
volunteers  to  accompany  him  on  a  voyage  in  search 
of  the  treasure.  An  article  in  a  leading  newspaper 
describing  his  project  helped  also  to  make  it  known, 
for  he  says  in  his  book,  that  he  had  applications  to 
join  from  something  like  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  In  the  end  he  selected  about  seven,  and 
started  with  them  on  his  voyage  to  Trinidad. 

The  whole  story  of  this  voyage,  of  the  queer, 
wild,  gaunt,  deserted  island,  of  the  search  for  the 
treasure,  reads  very  much  like  an  old  romance  or 
fairy  tale,  and  the  part  of  it  which  brings  one 
down  to  sober  earth  is  where  all  hopes  are  dashed 
and  no  treasure  discovered.  The  fairies  would 
never  have  been  so  cruel  ;  they  would  have  shown 
more  respect  to  earnest  workers.  Apart  from  a 
certain  flatness  which  must  come  over  its  readers 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  no  romantic  climax, 
the  book  is  a  particularly  fascinating  one,  and  the 
description  of  the  island  of  Trinidad  alone  makes 
it  worth  reading. 

•X-  -x- 

npHE    readers    of    Atalanta    who     have     been 

-*-       interested  in  the  quaint  verses  which  have 

appeared  from  time  to  time  above  the  signature  of 

Ella  Fuller  Maitland  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  they 

'  This  paper  invites  discussion.  All  letters  or  remarks  must  reach 
the  Editor  not  later  than  February  20th,  and  must  have  the  words 
"  Brovi'n  Owl  "  on  the  cover. 


have  been  collected  in  a  volume.  Verses  :  Rustic 
and  Elegiac  they  are  called,  and  they  are  printed 
in  the  dainty  style  which  befits  them.  No  writer 
of  the  present  day  has  got  more  of  the  spirit  of  the 
old  Elizabethan  age.  It  is  quite  possible  to  read 
the  lines  "  Of  Celia's  Roses "  or  **  Sir  Plume  to 
Sacharissa,"  and  imagine  one's  self  back  in  the 
days  of  rare  Ben  Jonson.  The  following  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  Mrs. 
Fuller  Maitland's  particular  stj'le  : — 

"  Le  Deuil  Blanc." 
My  Lady  did  not  go 

In  sable  sad ; 
No  cypress  signs  of  woe 

She,  mourning  had. 

But  for  hope  dead 
The  cheeks,  once  fairest  red, 
In  whitest  white  for  evermore  were  clad. 

The  book  is  printed  for  private  circulation,  but 
copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  author,  or  from 
Mr.  Bumpus  in  Oxford  Street,  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  will  be  given  to  the  Invalid  Children's  Aid 
Association,  i8,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand.  This 
excellent  institution  needs  no  words  of  praise,  but 
it  is  possible  that  amongst  the  claims  of  more 
ambitious  charities  its  quiet  work  may  be  over- 
looked. One  of  its  great  objects  is  to  reach  the 
sick  children  in  their  own  homes.  For  this 
purpose  a  system  of  visiting  is  organised,  and  the 
sick  child  has  at  least  one  kind  friend  who  can 
not  only  brighten  his  life,  but  give  valuable  advice 
as  to  his  treatment,  and,  where  necessar^f,  aid 
with  material  help.  The  association  deals  only 
with  London  children,  but  many  similar  societies 
might  be  formed  with  advantage  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

*  "  -x- 

\  REVIVAL  of  that  most  perfect  of  all 
-^^*-  Shakespeare's  comedies,  Mitch  Ado  About 
Nothing,  has  just  taken  place  at  the  Lyceum. 
This  bright  and  happy  play  has  come  to  us  at  a 
very  opportune  season.  It  is  refreshing  to  leave 
London  fogs  and  cold  behind  and  enter  into 
Shakespeare's  world  of  fun  and  frolic  and 
sparkling  wit.  To  see  Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 
as  represented  by  Mr.  Irving  and  the  Lyceum 
Company,  is  to  enjo}'  the  most  refined  form  of 
intellectual  entertainment.  Perhaps  the  highest 
praise  that  can  be  given  to  this  performance  is 
that   it  is   in  perfect  taste ;  there  is  not  a  jarring 
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element  anywhere  ;  nothing  is  overdone,  yet  not  a 
point  is  missed.  It  is  a  popular  fallacy,  held  for 
the  most  part  by  people  who  do  not  go  to  the 
theatre,  that  Shakespeare's  plays  are  for  reading, 
not  acting,  but  no  one  who  witnesses  Ellen  Terry's 
interpretation  of  Beatrice  can  fail  to  see  one  of 
Shakespeare's  most  bewitching  and  lovable 
heroines  in  a  new  and  dazzling  light.  The  shrewd 
girl-spirit  of  mischief  that  can  soften  at  a  moment 
to  all  a  woman's  depth  and  tenderness  has  never 
been  better  portrayed.  The  slightest  touch  of 
self-consciousness  would  destroy  the  charm  of 
Beatrice ;  it  is  the  irrepressible  spirit  of  fun 
springing  from  a  merry  heart  which  makes  her  so 
rare  and  so  refreshing,  and  which  is  so  notable 
in  Ellen  Terry's  impersonation.  In  Irving's 
Benedick  we  have  not  only  the  valiant  soldier  and 
the  accomplished  wit,  but  also  the  finished 
gentleman.  He  can  enter  with  full  heartiness 
into  the  spirit  of  badinage,  but  the  moment  that 
occasion  calls  for  serious  action,  he  is  fired  with 
the  true  spirit  of  chivalry.  Perhaps  no  finer  scene 
of  its  kind  can  be  imagined  than  the  one  where 
Beatrice  calls  upon  Benedick  for  the  sake  of 
honour  to  challenge  his  dearest  friend. 

The  members  of  the  Reading  Union  who  are 
making  the  works  of  Shakespeare  their  study 
should  seize  every  opportunity  of  seeing  his  plays 
well  acted.  When  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  was 
first  produced  at  the  Lyceum  nine  years  ago  a 
well-known  dramatic  critic  spoke  of  it  as  a 
"  revelation."  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  witness  this  performance  know  that  no  truer 
word  of  criticism  could  be  found. 


npHE  following  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
-*■       girl-life  in  Portugal. 

Comparatively  little  can  be  said  of  girl-life  in  Portugal, 
for  girls  have  such  a  very  slight  role  in  the  life  of  the 
nation.  In  childhood  they  are  bright,  clever  and 
precocious,  very  much  spoiled  and  very  much  dressed.  A 
formal  respect  to  their  parents  is  insisted  on,  however  ; 
they  address  them  in  the  third  person,  kiss  their  hands 
and  ask  their  blessing  at  bed-time.  They  are  constantly 
in  the  company  of  grown  up  people,  sit  up  late  at  night, 
and  are  frequently  taken  to  the  theatre  and  opera.  A 
little  girl  of  nine  amused  me  very  much  one  day  by  a 
grave  criticism  on  the  voices  of  Mmes.  Nevada  and 
Theodorini,  who  were  then  singing  at  San  Carlos,  and  the 
parts  in  which  they  respectively  shone.  Conversation  is 
not  restrained  in  the  presence  of  children,  so  they  are 


early  initiated  into  that  freedom  of  ideas  and  freedom  of 
expressing  them  that  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  society  in 
southern  Europe. 

The  education  of  Portuguese  girls  is  superficial, 
consisting  chiefly  in  what  used  to  be  called 
"accomplishments" — music,  embroidery,  and  languages. 
In  all  three  they  attain  great  proficiency,  and  in  the 
latter  they  excel.  The  Portuguese,  unlike  the  Spaniards 
and  Italians,  are  first  class  linguists  ;  they  are,  in  many 
cases,  as  fluent  in  French,  English  and  German  as  in  their 
mother  tongue,  and  conquer  the  difficulties  of  accent  and 
idiom  with  great  accuracy.  There  are  schools  of  all 
sorts  in  Lisbon ;  government  schools,  private  schools 
and  convent  schools  belonging  to  the  French  order  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul ;  for,  since  the  suppression  of  the 
national  religious  houses  in  1834,  these  nuns  have 
quietly  spread  their  influence  and  multiplied  their 
institutions,  and  have  now  almost  exclusively  in  their 
hands  the  education  of  girls  of  the  higher  classes.  They 
leave  school  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  sometimes  earlier, 
and  marry  very  soon  after.  Among  the  "  upper  ten 
thousand  "  the  young  people  meet  each  other  constantly 
at  balls,  receptions,  bull-fights,  and  at  the  summer 
resorts,  and  their  courtship  is  cosmopolitan,  rather  freer 
than  in  France,  much  less  so  than  in  England.  It  is  in 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
country  and  the  nation.  The  Portuguese  are  very 
conservative  in  their  ideas  of  the  position  of  women  in 
society,  and  they  got  their  ideas  from  their  Moorish 
masters  in  bygone  centuries.  Consequently,  girls  lead  a 
very  shut-in  life  ;  they  go  regularly  to  mass  on  Sunday 
mornings  and  take  occasional  walks  during  the  week, 
always  accompanied  by  one  or  two  chaperons.  Young 
men  never  call  at  the  house,  and  if  they  did  would  not  be 
admitted  "  except  on  business."  This  strictness  leaves 
but  one  way  open  for  an  interchange  of  sentiments,  and 
that  is  the  window,  and  it  is  quite  the  thing  to  make  use 
of  it.  It  is  not  considered  ill-bred  to  stare  in  Portugal ; 
a  man  may  stare  at  a  girl  he  does  not  know  as  long  as  he 
likes  ;  he  must  not  do  so  to  a  girl  he  has  been  introduced 
to  unless  she  gives  him  some  encouragement  by  returning 
his  glances.  A  girl  will  sit  at  her  window  all  the 
afternoon  looking  into  the  street,  and  her  adorer  from  the 
street  looks  at  her,  and  this  is  so  much  the  custom  that  it 
attracts  no  attention  from  the  passers  by.  From  looks 
they  proceed  to  bows,  to  smiles,  to  a  few  words,  then  he 
follows  her  to  church,  finds  out  if  she  is  going  to  the 
theatre,  and  goes  too,  serenades  her  with  his  guitar  on 
moonlight  nights,  and  finally  makes  an  offer  to  her 
father.  He  is  then  received  by  the  family,  and  allowed  to 
come  to  the  house  in  a  quiet  way  till  the  wedding,  and  after 
that  the  young  couple  usually  live  either  with  her  parents 
or  with  his,  and  the  even  tenor  of  their  life  continues. 

I  heard  a  Portuguese  gentleman  who  had  travelled  and 
was  considered  homtne  du  nionde  say:  "  Marriage  makes 
no  difference  in  the  life  of  a  woman ;  before  it  she  lives 
with  her  mother,  after  it  she  lives  with  her  mother ;  what 
more  could  she  want  ?  " 

Florence  F,  Purvis. 
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A  RE  there  not  some  readers  of  Atalanta 
-^^*-  who  will  help  in  the  good  work  done  b^^ 
the  "Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending 
Young  Servants  ?  " 

In  1873  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior  reported  to 
Government  on  the  historj'  of  the  girls  who  go  out 
to  service  from  the  workhouse  schools.  The  story 
she  told  is  far  too  sad  for  the  pages  of  Atalanta. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  it  touched  the  official 
heart  and  conscience.  The  Poor  Law  Board  issued 
an  order  that  every  girl  should  be  visited  till  she 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen  by  the  matron,  the 
relieving  officer,  or  the  chaplain.  This  was  some- 
thing ;  but  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior  saw  that  something 
more  was  wanted  than  official  inspection,  however 
well-meant  and  diligent.  She  felt  that  every  girl 
should  have  a  friend  who  would  interest  herself  in 
her  concerns  and  help  her  through  her  difficulties. 
For  this  purpose  she  founded  the  Association. 
The  Poor  Law  Guardians  hand  over  to  its 
visitors  the  care  of  these  girls.  Not  to  make 
them  a  distinct  class,  the  Association  undertakes 
to  help  others — friendless  young  people  who  are 
recommended  to  its  care,  or  who  seek  it  for 
themselves.  The  limit  of  age  up  to  which  this  care 
is  continued  is  20.  Each  branch  has  a  free  registry  ; 
most  of  them  have  a  lodging-house  for  girls  out  of 
place.  Prizes  and  treats  are  also  given.  And  what 
is  the  result?  In  1S73  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
cases  were  described  as  "unsatisfactory"  and 
"  bad."     In  1889  not  one-tenth  were  so  described. 

Readers  of  Atalanta  who  would  like  to  befriend 
one  of  these  girls — and  they  will  find  them  wonder- 
fuUj' trusting  and  touchingly  grateful  for  kindness — 
should  write  to  Miss  Poole,  18,  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand.  ^ 


HER      CHOICE. 

{Dedicated    to    the   Atalanta    Branch  of  the 
Selborne    Society.) 

/^  GENTLE  maiden,  come  out  awhile, 
^-^      In  the  woodland  paths  to  stray, 
To  wander  where  sloping  meadows  smile, 
And  the  birds  make  holiday. 

O  come  and  lie  in  the  long,  cool  grass, 

The  joy  of  their  songs  to  hear  ; 
In  shades  where  travellers  seldom  pass 

Their  notes  are  unchecked  by  fear. 

Faith,  hope,  and  love  tune  the  songs  of  birds. 

And  many  a  hidden  truth 
That  never  could  be  contained  in  w'ords 

The}'  bring  to  the  heart  of  youth. 

There's  music  down  by  the  reed-fringed  pool, 
And  up  in  the  whispering  beech  ; 

Come,  then,  and  study  in  Nature's  School, 
While  Nature  is  willing  to  teach. 


But  what  cared  she  for  the  wild-birds'  song, 
Or  the  breath  of  pure,  free  air  ? — 

She  chose  the  town  with  its  heedless  throng, 
And  a  little  dead  bird  to  wear. 

Elizabeth  W.  Wood. 


'T^  H  E    daughter    of  the    Vicar   of    St.    Jude's, 
-'■       Southwark,  sends  the  following  : — 
Dear  Madam, 

A  branch  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  has 
just  been  formed  in  my  father's  parish — St.  Jude's, 
Southwark — one  of  the  poorest  in  South  London. 

We  have  a  large  club  of  Candidates  about  the 

age  of  ten  or  twelve,  for  whom  we  are  trying  to 

collect  enough  books  to  form  a  small  lending  librar}-. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  would  help  us  by 

contributions  of  old  books,  periodicals,  (&c. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Winifred  Watkins-Pitchford, 
Branch  Secretary. 


]\ /r  ISS  Mabel  Parmenter,  of  the  Limes,  Braintree, 
^^  ^  Essex,  has  volunteered  to  become  Secretary.! 
of  the  Atalanta  Branch  of  the  Selborne  Society, 
so  all  future  communications  respecting  it  should 
be  addressed  to  her.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  those  members  who  have  joined  since  the  last 
list  was  published  : — 


E.  C.  L.  Eden. 
Grace  Brunner. 
Frances  Strachey. 
Margaret  E.  Bird. 
Charlotte  A.  Wyatt,  Mrs. 


Emily  Cress  well,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Dundas. 
W.  D.  F.  Robinson,  Mrs. 
Emily  Alyce  Hyde. 
Helen  Grace  Barber. 

L.   T.  Meade. 


ATALANTA 

Vol.  IV.  MARCH,    1891.  No.  4: 

SINGING      TO      A      STAR. 

(His  Mother's  Song.) 


T    ITTLE    Star,    so    wistful    and    so    lonely, 

I    would    give    all    heaven    if   I    might    hold 
You    within    my    arms    again    once    only, 

Oh,    you    little    Star — ^just    five    years    old ! 

Five    years    since    the    voice    of  God    said    to    you : 
"  Come   and    stay    with    me,    and    be    a    Star  !  " 

My    bright    darling   of  the    skies — say,    do    you 

Sometimes    wish   this   world    were    not    so    far  ? 

Now   that    primrose    buds    begin    to    glimmer, 

All    their    dew    is    turned    to    tears    for    me, — 

Little    Star,    you    used    to    make   them    dimmer. 
Shining   through    them,    by   this    bitter    sea. 

Little    Star,    do    you    forget,    I    wonder. 

How    you    lighted    up    the    red-bird's    nest ; 

How    you    flashed    among   the    fireflies    under 
Buds   and    shadows,    in    our    leafy   West  ? 


^S^^ 


SINGING       TO      A      STAR. 


Little    Star,    shine    on    remembered    places — • 

Where    the    briar-rose    creeps    below    the    hill  ; 

Where    the    mist    makes    pictures    of    our    faces 
On    the    old    home-windows,    ghostly-still. 

Little    Star,    good-night.     .     .     .     Dream    of   the    olden 
Time    that    was    the    sweetest    and    the    best, 

When    you    were— a   baby's    precious    golden 

Head,    asleep    upon    your    mother's    breast  ! 


Sarah  M.  B.  Piatt. 


I 


IMOGEN. 

Mrs.   Molesworth. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


T  MOGEN  looked  up,  not  without  a  feeling  of 
-■-  irritation  at  the  interruption,  to  see  whom 
Major  Winchester  was  thus  greeting.  The  new- 
comer was  a  tall,  good-looking  young  fellow,  of 
four  or  five-and-twenty  at  the  most,  with  pleasant 
eyes,  and  a  likeness — rather  strong  at  first,  but 
fading  even  as  she  looked  at  him — to  someone 
she  knew. 

"Whom  is  he  like?"  thought  the  girl.  Then 
as  her  glance  fell  on  Major  Winchester  she  could 
not  help  smiling  at  her  own  dullness.  Of  course, 
it  was  Rex  himself  the  3'ounger  man  resembled  ! 
But — as  they  stood  together  talking,  she  lost  it — 
when  she  came  to  know  Robin  Winchester's  face 
better  she  found  it  was  mucli  more  a  resemblance 
of  expression  than  of  feature  or  colouring. 

"  I  didn't  expect  to  be  here  to-night,  or  I  would 
have  written,"  she  heard  the  stranger  reply.  "I'm 
staying  at  Wood  Cross  for  three  days'  shooting. 
We  drove  over  a  large  party.  But  I  say.  Rex, 
have  you  heard  from  Angey  the  last  day  or  two  ? 
I  had  a  letter  from  Arthur  that  rather  startled  me." 

"  No  ;  I  have  heard  nothing  for  a  week  or  more," 
said  Rex,  hastily,  his  face  clouding  over  with 
anxiety.      "  Is  it — is  it  anything  new  ?" 

"  No,  no  ;  you  would  have  heard,  of  course,  if  it 
had  been  anything  exactly  critical.  Perhaps  I 
should  not  have  told  you  of  it,  Arthur  says  he 
would  write  to  you  if  it  got  worse.  I  have  his  letter 
in  my  pocket.  Here  it  is.  You  can  read  it 
afterwards  ;"  and  he  held  out  an  envelope.  "  Your 
not  having  heard  is  a  good  sign,  you  see.  I've 
made  a  muddle  of  it,  and  frightened  you  for  nothing. 
Angey  didn't  want  you  told,  if  it  could  be  helped. 
She — she  said  you  had  enough  on  your  mind 
already,  just  now." 

The  last  few  words  were  spoken  in  a  lower  tone, 
so  low  that  Imogen  scarcely  caught  them,  and  they 
were    accompanied  by  a  glance   in   her    direction 


which  made  the  colour  rise  to  her  cheeks.  There 
was  a  sort  c  f  questioning  in  the  glance  as  well  as 
undisguised,  but  entirely  respectful,  admiration. 
She  got  up  from  her  seat  and  touched  Major 
Winchester  very  slightly  on  the  arm.  He  turned 
at  once  with  a  quick  gesture  of  apology.  But 
before  he  had  time  to  speak,  she  forestalled  him. 

"  I  think  I  will  go  into  the  drawing-room. 
Mother,  or  some  of  them,  are  sure  to  be  there," 
she  said,  gently. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said,  quickly.  "Wait  one 
moment.  You  must  not  go  alone.  The  dancing 
is  beginning.  Robin — Miss  Wentworth,  may  1 
introduce  my  brother,  Mr.  Robert  Winchester? 
My  little  brother,"  with  a  smile,  though  the  anxiety 
was  still  visible  in  his  face.  "And,  Robin,  will 
you  take  care  of  Miss  Wentworth  for  a  few  minutes 
while  I  read  this  ?  Then  you  will  find  me  here 
again;  and — I  hope  I  shall  still  have  my  dance 
with  you — Val€sca?"he  said,  and  the  smile  was 
brighter  now. 

Imogen  brightened  up  too. 

"If — if  you  are  not  disinclined  for  it,"  she 
repUed. 

"  No,  no  ;  it  will  do  me  good." 

"  Don't  you  think.  Miss  Wentworth,'"  said 
Robert  Winchester,  as  he  offered  Imogen  his  arm 
and  they  walked  away,  "  that  I  can  best  take  care 
of  you  by  replacing  Rex  as  your  partner.  You 
were  dancing  this  with  him,  were  you  not  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  we  had  settled  anything  about 
it,"  Imogen  answered,  simply.  "But  I  should  like 
to  dance  very  much.  Only  first — I  could  not  help 
overhearing  a  little — 1  am  so  sorry.  Is  it  about 
your  sister,  Mrs.  Bertrand  ?  " 

"Yes,"  and  Robin  glanced  at  her.  "He  has 
told  you,  I  see.  Poor  Rex  !  he's  lucky  to  have 
your  sympathy.  He — I  wish  a  few  less  troubles 
would  fall  to  his  share.  I  wish  I  could  see  him 
really  happy  at  last."  And  again  he  glanced  at 
her,  half  enquiringly. 

"  He  told  me,"  she  said,  hesitating  a  little,  out  of 
a  sort  of  shyness,  "  he  told  me  of  his  anxiety  about 
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Mrs.  Bertrand  ;  but  that  must  bean  anxiety  to  you, 
too,  Mr.   Winchester." 

"Yes,  of  course.  I'm  awfully  fond  of  Angey — 
we  both  are.  But  Rex  has  so  much  upon  him  just 
now,  so  many  different  things.  Of  course,  it's  not 
all  anxiety — there's  the  bright  side,  the  hopeful 
side  to  it  too.  I  don't  know  that  I've  any  right  to 
talk  to  you  like  this  though,  Miss  Wentworth,  but 
— somehow  I  feel  as  if  I'd  known  you  before.  I 
hope  you  don't  mind." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Imogen,  wondering  a  little  at  his 
manner,  nevertheless,  and  conscious  of  looking 
slightly  awkward — why,  she  scarcely  knew.  "It's 
— it's  very  kind  of  you.  I  do  trust  Mrs.  Bertrand 
will  be  all  right  again  soon.  I  am  so  sorry  for 
Major  Winchester.   He — he  has  been  so  kind  to  me." 

"I  am  so  delighted  to  see  you  understand — 
appreciate  him,"  said  the  young  fellow  boyishly, 
and  ^mogen  felt  herself  growing  red  as  he  looked 
at  her.  She  was  half  pleased,  half  puzzled  by  his 
manner.  "  /  think  him^well,  perfection — the 
most  splendid  fellow  going,''  he  went  on,  laughing 
a  little  at  his  own  enthusiasm.  "  But  all  the  same 
everybody  doesn't  take  to  him.  Some  people 
think  him  so  cold  and  stand-ofl." 

"  He  has  never — never  from  the  first  seemed  so 
to  me,"  she  replied  impulsively'.  "  I  couldn't  toll 
you  what  a  difference  his  being  here  and — and  his 
goodness  has  made  to  me.  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
tell  him  anything — he  understands  so  ;  "  then  she 
stopped,  feeling  ashamed  of  her  little  outburst, 
and  very  conscious  of  her  glowing  cheeks.  "  I 
hope  he  won't  think  me  gushing  or  anything  like 
that,"  she  thought.  "I  couldn't  bear  his  talking 
of  me  that  way  to  Major  Winchester — I  know  he 
hates  gushing." 

For  she  felt  that  Robin  was  looking  at  her  with 
an  expression  she  was  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
There  was  admiration  in  it,  undoubtedly — admira- 
tion as  respectful  as  it  was  genuine,  but  there 
was  something  of  questioning,  of  slight  misgiving, 
in  the  eyes  that  now  and  then  looked  so  like  his 
brother's. 

"You  are  right,"  he  said  quietly,  "there's  no 
one  like  him." 

They  were  in  the  dancing-room  by  this  time. 
Imogen  began  to  feel  nervous  in  another  sense. 

"I  hope  you  don't  dance  very  well,  Mr. 
Winchester,"  she  began.  "JVo — I  don't  mean  that, 
for  it  would  make  it  worse.     I   mean  I  hope  you 


are  not  very — difficult  to  please.  For  I  have  had 
very  little  practice — oh  yes,"  as  she  noticed  the 
surprised  expression  on  her  companion's  face — "  I 
can  dance,  of  course  I  have  learnt,  but  I  haven't 
danced  properly — among  other  people,  you  know — 
at  balls." 

"  I'm  sure  we'll  get  on  all  right,"  he  replied, 
"  you  look  as  if  you  would  dance  well.  Don't  be 
nervous."' 

He  proved  a  true  prophet — after  a  moment  or 
two's  slight  hesitation  Imogen  found  herself  quite 
at  home. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  when  at  last  they  stopped,  "  I 
had  no  idea  it  could  be  so  nice — ever  so  much 
easier  too  than  dancing,  when  it's  a  dancing  lesson, 
3'ou  know.  ' 

Mr.  Winchester  could  scarcely  help  laughing, 
but  he  was  pleased  too. 

"You  really  dance  beautifully,"  he  said.  "  So  if 
your  only  experience  has  been  dancing  lessons,  as 
you  say,  you  have  certainly  profited  by  them. 
But  you  should  dance  with  Rex." 

"  Does  he  dance  so  well  ?"  asked  the  girl,  with 
interest. 

"  Splendidl}- — his  worst  enemy  can't  deny  that" 
answered  Robin  with  emphasis. 

"Who  is  his  worst  enemy?  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  he  had  any,"  said  Imogen,  half 
thoughtlessly,  but  with  a  spice  of  curiosity  too. 

Robin  glanced  round  the  room — but  suddenly 
checked  himself 

"No,"  he  said,  "  I  won't  make  mischief.  Never 
mind.  Miss  Wentworth  ;  it's  a  shame  to  spoil  a 
jolly  good  dance  by  talking  of  disagreeable  things. 
Shall  we  have  another  turn  ?" 

His  spirits  seemed  to  rise  as  the  dance  went  on, 
and  so  did  Imogen's.  Truth  to  tell,  she  had  never 
enjoyed  herself  so  much  in  her  life — Robin  was 
really  much  nearer  her  in  every  way  than  his  elder 
brother.  For  kind  as  Major  Winchester  was  to 
her,  Imogen  was  conscious  of  a  certain  strain  in 
talking  to  him,  and  her  pleasure  in  his  society  was 
largely  composed  of  gratified  vanity  at  the  attentions 
of  a  man  of  his  age  and  position — vanity  only  too 
cleverly  and  steadily  fed  by  the  two  conspirators — 
directly  by  Beatrix,  with  her  irresistible  appearance 
of  candour  and  bonhomie ;  more  astutely  by  Miss 
Forsj'th's  remarks  to  Mrs.  Wentworth,  all  of  which 
sooner  or  later  were  sure  to  find  their  waj'  to 
the  girl  herself 
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The  first  dance  had  become  the  second,  before 
the  two  happy  young  people  separated.  Just  as 
the  latter  was  coming  to  a  close,  Imogen  caught 
sight  of  Major  Winchester  dancing  with  Florence. 
Her  face  clouded. 

"  Why,"  she  said,  "  I  thought  your  brother  was 
reading  his  letters.  He  promised  me  his  first 
dance." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Robin.  "It's  a  pleasure 
to  see  those  two  dancing  together — they're 
worth  watching,  I  assure  you.  And  how  could 
Rex  dance  with  you,  when  you  were  already 
dancing  ?  " 

"He   should   have  come  and  asked  me — I  only 
danced  with   3'ou  to — to — because  he  was   busy,"  . 
said  Imogen,  bluntly,  and  with  evident  "  pique." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Wentworth,"  Robin  replied. 
He  could  not  help  laughing  a  little.  "  It  will  be 
all  right  after  this  dance,  I  have  no  doubt,"  he 
went  on.  But  he  looked  at  her  as  he  spoke  with 
the  same  expression  of  enquiry,  almost  concern  in 
his  eyes,  which  she  had  before  been  conscious  of 
without  understanding  it. 

He  was  not  offended,  however ;  his  tone  was  as 
hearty,  his  whole  bearing  as  kindly,  as  before. 

"He  is  very  nice,"  thought  Imogen,  "and — I 
don't  think  he's  quite  as  clever  and  grand  as  his 
brother,''  and  in  the  reflection  there  was  a  certain 
unacknowledged  sensation  of  relief.  But  the  sight 
of  Florence  and  Major  Winchester,  who  just  then 
came  in  view,  brought  the  cloud  back  to  her  face. 

"  Don't  they  dance  splendidly  ?"  said  Robin. 
"You  see  they've  been  used  to  each  other's  paces 
for  so  long — ever  since  Florry  grew  up." 

"  Yes — that  is  a  good  while  ago,"  said  Imogen, 
with  a  faint  touch  of  spite. 

"  She  is  a  year  older  than  I,  and  I  am  twenty- 
four,"  Mr.  Winchester  replied,  simply.  - "  I  am 
fourteen  years  j^ounger  than  my  brother.  Why, 
he  is  almost  old  enough  to  be  your  father." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  the  girl,  sharply.  "  I  am 
eighteen — eighteen  past — that  only  makes — "  she 
stopped  and  looked  confused. 

"  Twent}^  years,"  said  Robin,  calml}-.  "  Practically 
a  generation.  Still,  as  Wordsworth  says — what 
is  it  he  says  about  '  a  pair  of  friends  ?'  One  was 
— I  forget  how  old  or  how  young,  but  *  Matthew  ' 
was  '  seventy- two,'  I'm  sure." 

"I  don't  know,"  Imogen  replied.  "I  don't 
know  Wordsworth   well — except  '  We  are  seven,' 


and  I  can't  bear  it.  I  had  to  learn  it  when  /  was 
seven,  and  I  always  thought  her  such  a  stupid 
little  girl.  After  all,"  she  went  on,  "twenty  years 
doesn't  seem  so  much.  When  Major  Winchester 
is  seventy-two  I  shall  be  fifty-two,  and  I'm  sure 
once  a  woman  is  fiftj'-two,  she  might  as  well  be 
a  hundred." 

"  Perhaps  you  won't  think  so  when  the  time 
comes,"  said  Robin.  "  Shall  we  take  one  other 
turn,  Miss  Wentworth  ?  We  shall  not  have  time 
for  more." 

The  music  stopped  before  they  had  got  well 
round  the  room.  Then  Imogen,  espying  her 
mother  in  a  corner  not  far  from  where  Florence 
and  her  partner  were  standing,  made  Mr. 
Winchester  pilot  her  thither.  But  she  did  not 
volunteer  to  introduce  him,  though  he  lingered  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  a  moment  or  two. 

"  The  mother  is  a  sweet-looking  woman,"  he 
thought.  For  he  had  noticed  the  adoring  smile 
with  which  the  girl  was  greeted.  "  But  she  never 
can  have  been  as  charming  as  the  girl.  She  has 
much  more  character,  I  should  say,  than  her 
mother.  But  she  is  very,  very  young.  I  wonder 
if — I  hope,"  then  his  thoughts  became  less  defined, 
as  he  M  ent  off  in  another  direction  to  claim  the 
dance  which  Alicia,  his  eldest  cousin,  had  promised. 
Still  they  had  brought  a  somewhat  anxious 
expression  to  his  usually  unclouded  face,  and 
more  than  once  during  his  waltz  with  her.  Miss 
Helmont  reproached  him  with  being  nearly  as 
solemn  and  "absent"  as  Rex  himself. 

And  there  was  some  reason  for  her  remarks. 
Robin's  misgivings  intensified,  as  the  first  turn 
round  the  room  brought  into  full  view  his  late 
partner,  glancing  up  in  his  brother's  face  with 
what  looked  to  him  like  not-to-be-concealed 
delight,  as  Major  Winchester  appeared  to  claim 
the  dance  he  had  been  somewhat  tardy  of 
remembering. 

"  She  has  forgiven  him  already,"  thought  the 
younger  man.  "/  never  saw  that  look  in  her 
face  all  the  time  she  was  dancing  with  me,"  and 
he  gave  a  little  sigh.      "  Rex  should  be " 

"  Robin,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Are  you  in  love  ? 
You  are  sighing  Mike  a  furnace,'  or  an  old  man 
with  asthma  ?"  said  Alicia.  And  the  young  man 
had  to  smile  and  excuse  himself 

His  interpretation  of  Imogen's  face  was  not 
quite  correct,  but  it  would    have   required   much 
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deeper  discernment  than  his — than  Imogen's  own 
indeed — to  ehminate  the  elements  of  gratified 
vanity  and  girlish  triumph  from  the  nobler  feelings 
with  which  they  were  intermingled. 

Major  Winchester  almost  never  danced,  Trixie 
had  taken  care  to  tell  her — "  except  with  one  of 
us  or  some  very  great  friend.  He  says  he  is  too 
old  and  grave.  But,  indeed,  he  scarcely  ever 
speaks  to  girls  at  all — of  course,  every  one  sees 
you  are  quite  an  exception,  Imogen." 

The  evening  was  pronounced  on  all  hands  to 
have  gone  off  excellently. 

"You  have  really  enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  my 
darling,  have  you  not?"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
fondly,  when  she  looked  in  to  Imogen's  room  to 
bid  her  good-night — or  good-morning,  rather,  for 
midnight  was  well  past. 

"Yes,  mamsey,  very  much  indeed,"  was  the 
reply,  "only  I'm  dreadfully  sleepy.  I  think  I 
enjoyed  the  first  part  the  most,  before  I  got  at  all 
tired,  you  know,  and  Mr.  Winchester  just  suits  me 
for  dancing." 

^^  Mr.  W^inchester  ? "  her  mother  repeated, 
enquiringly. 

"Yes  — didn't  you  see?  A  tall  man — though 
not  as  tall  as  his  brotlier,  but  just  a  little  like  him, 
only  much  j^ounger.  He  came  over  with  the 
Penmores — I  think  that's  the  name.  He's  staying 
there  for  shooting.  Didn't  you  know  ?  He's  so 
nice  looking." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  looked  slightly  discomfited. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "I  think  I  did  see  you 
dancing  with  a  young  man  whom  I  did  not  know 
— a  mere  boy." 

"  No,"  Imogen  replied,  rather  hotly,  "  he's  not  a 
mere  boy — he's  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  ;  and 
he's  very  nice." 

"But  it  was  Major  Winchester  you  were  dancing 
with  at  the  end  ?  " 

**  Yes,  he's  rather  too  tall  for  me,  and  he  is 
very  old,  mamsey,"  and  Imogen  glanced  up  with  a 
curious,  somewhat  perplexed  expression. 

"  Old  I  "  repeated  Mrs.  Wentworth  with  a  little 
laugh.  "  What  ridiculous  ideas  girls  have.  I  was 
just  thinking  ^'ou  and  he  looked  so — no,  I  mustn't 
say  what  I  thought  when  I  saw  you  dancing 
together." 

"  ^Mother !  "  exclaimed  Imogen,  and  her  cheeks 
grew  scarlet. 

"  And  what  was  that  I   heard  him   whispering 


as  he  said  good-night  just  now  ?  "  Mrs.  Went- 
worth went  on.  "Something  about  'forgive'  or 
*  forgiven  ?  '  ' 

"Oh,  nothing,"  said  the  girl,  "only  that  he 
hadn't  come  for  the  first  dance  he  had  asked  me 
for.     He  danced  it  with  Florence." 

"  Poor  Florence  I  "  said  Imogen's  mother,  patron- 
isingly.  "  She  does  not  get  too  much  attention. 
You  should  try  to  be  kind  to  her,  dear." 

"I  !"  Imogen  exclaimed.  "Nonsense,  mamsey! 
She  would  not  care  for  that  sort  of  thing  at  all. 
I  am  only  too  flattered  when  she  notices  me.  I 
don't  take  to  her  much,  but  of  course  I  admire 
her.  Indeed,  I'm  rather  frightened  of  her.  Me 
be  kind  to  Florence  !  Oh,  mamsey,  Florence  could 
have  any  amount  of  attention  if  she  cared  for  it." 

"  My  dear  little  modest  darling,"  said  Mrs. 
Wentworth.  "Well,  some  day  my  pet  will  have 
to  learn  to  take  more  upon  her,  I  dare  say.  In 
the  meantime  no  one  loves  her  the  less  for  her 
humility." 

"It  isn't  humility;  it's  common-sense,'  said  the 
girl.      "  But,  oh,  I'm  so  sleepy  !  " 

"  Off  with  you,  then.  There's  no  beauty-sleep 
for  you  to-night  ;  but  you  must  not  think  of  getting 
up  early.  I  kno.v  more  than  one  person  who 
would  not  be  pleased  to  see  you  pale  and 
wearied- looking." 

Mrs.  Wentworth's  dreams  that  night  were 
roseate-hued.  She  had  been  well  primed  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  by  Mabella  Forsyth  with  her 
clever  hints  and  suggestions,  so  clever  that  when 
told  over  in  simple  language  they  sounded  but 
natural  and  ingenuous  little  kindly  compliments. 

Imogen  slept  the  sleep  of  her  eighteen  years, 
untroubled  by  dreams,  'for  she  was  really  tired, 
but  with  a  pleasant  undercurrent  of  gratification 
and  vague  anticipation  which  her  mother's  words 
had  greatly  tended  to  strengthen. 

And  while  the  little  conversation  I  have  repeated 
was  taking  place  between  Mrs.  Wentworth  and 
her  daughter,  another  was  passing  between  the 
two  brothers.  Downstairs  in  the  smoking-room, 
for  it  had  been  arranged  that  he  was  to  stay  the 
night  at  The  Fells,  Robin  Winchester  was  sitting, 
more  silent  than  his  wont,  while  his  cousins  and 
their  friends  kept  up  a  rather  noisy  chatter, 
unrestrained  by  the  awe-inspiring  presence  of 
Major  Rex. 

"It's    hardly  worth   wliile    to   go  to   bed,"   said 
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Robin  at  last.  His  brother  got  up  and  went  over 
to  him. 

"  Oh  yes,  it  is — you  can  have  four  or  five  hours' 
sleep — nobody  will  be  very  early  here.  What 
have  you  been  about,  Robin  ?    You  seem  done  up." 

Robin  started  slightly. 

"  I'm  all  right.  Perhaps  I  was  thinking  about 
Angey,"  he  said.  "There  may  be  a  letter  for  you 
in  the  morning,  Rex.  That  was  one  reason  I  was 
glad  to  stay.  That  girl — Miss  Wentworth — was  so 
sympathising  about  it." 

"Yes,"  said  Major  Winchester.  "She  has  a 
kind  little  heart.  She's  a  nice  child — a  great  deal 
of  good  in  her.  And  isn't  she  pretty  ?  Last  night 
she  looked  really  charming.  But,  Robin,  about 
Angey.     I  almost  think  I  should  go." 

This  point  was  discussed  for  a  moment  or  two. 
Then  Robin  again  managed  to  bring  in  Imogen's 
name.  Rex  answered  carelessly — he  was  thinking 
of  something  else.  "  Miss  Wentworth,  did  you 
say  ?  Oh,  yes,  that  was  her  mother.  Then, 
Robin,  if  yon  hear  anything"— and  so  on  about 
arrangements  and  plans  in  connection  with  Mrs. 
Bertrand. 

It  was  no  use.  Robin  could  not  manage  to 
bring  the  talk  round  deftly,  as  he  had  hoped.  He 
must  plunge  in  boldly. 

"  Rex,"  he  said  abruptly,  though  in  a  low  voice. 
He  glanced  round — they  were  practically  alone, 
for  the  room  was  large  and  the  Helmonts  and  their 
friends  were  still  making  a  good  deal  of  noise  at 
the  other  end.  "  Rex — does  Miss  Wentworth 
know  about  you  ?  " 

"  Know  about  me  !  "  Major  Winchester  repeated. 
"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"About  your — about  you  and  Eva?" 

Rex  looked  a  little  surprised,  but  in  no  way 
startled  or  even  interested. 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,'  he  said.  "Yes — I 
dare  say  she  does.  Everybody  who  knows  either 
of  us  knows  it.  But  she's  too  young  to  understand 
that  kind  of  thing.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever 
talked  about  it  to  her.  It  would  have  seemed  so — 
I  don't  know  how,  exactly — so  incongruous.  And 
I  have  not  felt  inclined  to  talk  about  Eva  lately — 
you  can  understand." 

"No,  of.  course  not,"  Robin  agreed.  "But — I 
think  Miss  Wentworth  is  more  of  a  woman  than 
you  imagine,  Rex.  She  was  very  sympathising 
about  Angey." 


"Yes — well,  I  may  tell  her  about  Eva  some 
day,  if  you  think  it  would  please  her  to  have  her 
sympathy  sought.  I  am  going  to  warn  her 
to-morrow  again  about  Trixie,  now  this  acting  is 
over.  But  she  is  such  a  child.  I  like  to  see  her 
enjoying  herself— knowledge  of  troubles  comes 
soon  enough.  Well,  good-night,  Robin.  I  am 
rather  sleepy,  I  confess.  So  glad  you  came  over, 
old  fellow.  ' 

But  Robin,  though  he  shook  hands  and  half 
moved  to  go,  still  lingered. 

"What  is  it,  Robin?  You've  nothing  on  3'our 
mind,  have  you,  my  dear  boy?  "asked  the  elder 
brother,  half  anxiously.  "  You're  not  quite  like 
3'ourself,  somehow." 

"  I'm  afraid  of  annoying  you,  Rex,  that's  the 
fact  of  the  matter,"  said  Mr.  Winchester,  and  his 
colour  deepened  a  little.  "But  I  can't  help  telling 
you.     I  think  Miss  Wentworth  should  know,  and 

I     feel     sure    she    doesn't.      She's "    and    he 

hesitated,  then  repeated  his  former  phrase,  "  she's 
more  of  a  woman  than  you  think,  Rex." 

It  was  now  Major  Winchester's  turn  to  hesitate — 
he  did  so  from  his  utter  and  complete  astonishment. 

"  M}'  dear  good  boy,"  he  exclaimed  at  last, 
"  you  are  too  absurd.  Tliat  little  childish  creature  ! 
Why,  she  looks  upon  me  as  a  sort  of  fathei .' 
She  does,  I  can  assure  you."  And  he  laughed — 
sincerely  and  without  constraint. 

But  Robin  did  not  give  in.  On  the  contrary, 
his  grave  face  grew  gfaver. 

"I  might  have  known  you  would  take  it  so," 
lie  said,  half  provoked  and  half  admiringly.  "  I 
wish,  Rex,  you  were  just  a  little  more — conceited 
— I  don't  know  what  word  to  use.  But  I  can 
quite  believe  it  might  have  been  as  you  say — all 
quite  simple  and  natural,  with  a  genuine  innocent- 
minded  girl  such  as  she  is,  had  3'ou  known  her 
elsewhere  ;  but  here — there  can  be  nothing  simple 
and  refined  where  Trixie  and  that  odious  Forsyth 
girl  are.  And  Miss  Wentworth  rather  stands  up 
for  Trixie." 

"  1  know  she  does — out  of  a  kind  of  misplaced 
chivalry,"  said  Rex,  speaking  more  seriously  now. 
"  I  am  afraid,  though  I  have  done  what  I  could, 
that  Trixie  has  got  some  influence  over  her.  But 
I  don't  see  how  she  can  make  mischief  in  this  case." 

Robin  shook  his  head. 

"  I  wouldn't  answer  for  her,"  he  said.  "Well, 
any  way,  Rex,  it  can  do  no   harm   for  you  to  talk 
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to  Miss  Wentworth  a  little  about  Eva,  dear  Eva," 
he  added,  wdth  a  sigh.      "  Hou^  I  wish " 

"Don't,"  said  Rex,  almost  sharpl3\  "I  -I  can 
scarcely  bear  the  sound  of  her  name  sometimes. 
I  dare  say  that  has  made  me  avoid  alluding  to  her 
in  my  talks  vi^ith  little  Imogen.  For  I  told  her 
about  poor  An  gey.  But  I  will  see  about  it ;  though, 
remember,  I  do  not  in  the  iwiy  least  agree  with 
your  reason  for  thinking  it  advisable.  Of  all 
things  I  hate  that  style  of  thing,  imagining  oneself 
an  attractive  young  fellow  like  you,  Robin,  when 
one's  hair  is  growing  grey." 

He  turned  it  off  lightly.  Still,  liis  brother's 
words  had  their  effect. 

"I  had  no  idea  little  Robin  was  so  worldly-wise  ; 
no,  that's  not  the  word,"  Major  Winchester  said  to 
himself  when  his  companion  had  gone.  "  He 
means  it  for  the  best,  but  it  must  be  nonsense. 
Still,  the  mother  is  silly  enough  for  anj'thing.  I 
must  think  it  over." 


CHAPTER   X. 

MABELLA    PULLS    THE    STRINGS. 

Imogen  slept  late  the  next  morning,  later  than 
she  had  ever  done  in  her  life  ;  for  she  was  new 
to  gay  doings,  and  when  at  last  she  opened  her 
eyes  it  was  but  to  close  them  again  with  a  sleepy 
smile  as  she  gradually  recalled  the  scenes  of  the 
night  before. 

"  How  nice  it  was  !  I  wonder  if  all  girls  enjoy 
their  first  real  grown-up  party  as  much,"  she 
thought.  "I  wonder  if  Major  Winchester  will 
manage  the  skating"  (for  a  hard  frost  had  set  in 
somewhat  prematurely).  "What  fun  it  would  be, 
only  I'm  afraid  I  shall  tumble  about  dreadfully.  I 
wonder,"  as  another  recollection  suddenly  returned 
to  her  mind,  "what  he  meant  when  he  said  he 
wanted  to  have  a  little  talk  with  me  to-day — to  tell 
me  something — it  must  be  something  particular, 
for  he  whispered  '  remember  about  our  talk 
to-morrow,'  last  thing.  Mother  noticed  it,  but  I 
wasn't  going  to  tell  her  all  he  said  ;  she  is  so — so 
fanciful  ! " 

The  colour  deepened  on  the  girl's  cheeks,  alone 
though  she  was,  as  she  reached  this  point  in  her 
cogitations.      Was  it  all  "  fancy"  of  her  mother's  ? 


Could  it  be  that  Major  Winchester  really  was —  .'' 
and  remarks  of  Trixie's  as  to  the  astonishingness  of 
his  "  making  such  friends  ''  witli  a  girl  of  her  age, 
"he  who  never  scarcely  speaks  to  a  girl,"  returned 
to  her  memory  in  full  force.  Imogen's  heart  beat 
faster  with  a  sensation  of  mingled  gratification 
and  vague  fear.  Was  "it,"  the  great  "it"  of  her 
girl  life,  really  coming  to  her  already  ?  Did  all 
girls  feel  as  she  did  when  such  things  drew  near  ? 
It  was  not  what  she  had  expected,  somehow — she 
liked  him,  liked  and  respected  and  trusted  him 
thoroughly,  but  he  seemed  so  old  in  comparison 
with  her.  And — oh,  after  all,  perhaps  it  was 
all  nonsense — mamsey  was  silly  about  her;  all 
mothers  fancy  their  daughters  something  wonderful 
— very  likely  there  was  nothing  in  it,  and  with 
a  sigh,  half  of  relief,  half  of  disappointment,  Imogen 
threw  herself  back  on  her  pillows.  Would  she  be 
glad  or  sorry  if  it  were  all  nonsense  ?  she  asked 
herself.     And  it  was  not  easy  to  answer. 

Her  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a  tap,  the 
gentlest  of  taps,  at  the  door,  and  in  reply  to  her 
"  Come  in,"  Mrs.  Wentworth  appeared.  She  was 
all  dressed  and  ready  to  go  downstairs.  Imogen 
started  up. 

"Oh !  mamsey,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  am  so  ashamed 
of  myself !  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late !  Why 
hasn't  Colman  wakened  me?" 

"I  would  not  let  her,"  her  mother  replied, 
kissing  her  tenderly  as  she  spoke.  "  She  said  you 
were  sleeping  so  sweetl}^  an  hour  ago.  I  tapped 
very  softly,  not  to  wake  you  in  case  3'ou  were  still 
asleep." 

"  But  I  must  jump  up  now  and  be  as  quick  as 
possible,''  said  Imogen. 

"There  is  reallj^  no  hurry,"  Mrs.  Wentworth 
replied.  "  Indeed,  Colman  and  I  were  wondering  if 
you  would  not  like  your  breakfast  brought  up,  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  a  most  irregular  meal  this 
morning." 

"  Breakfast  in  bed,  and  I  quite  well  ?  Oh  dear, 
no,"  said  Imogen,  laughing.  "  I  will  be  ready  in 
twenty  minutes,  at  most." 

"But  first,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  "here  are 
two  letters  for  you  ;  at  least,  a  letter  and  a  note," 
and  she  held  them  out.    Imogen  seized  the  former. 

"From  Dora,"  she  said.  "How  nice!  Now, 
when  I  answer  it,  I  shall  have  all  about  last  night 
to  tell  her.  And  a  note."  She  took  it  and  examined 
it  doubtfully.    "  I  don't  know  the  writing — at  least, 
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I'm  not  sure,  I  fancy  I've  seen  it  before — oli,  3'es  ; 
I  believe  it's  Major  Winchester's.  What  can  he 
liave  to  write  to  me  about,  vi'Iien  he's  just  going  to 
see  me  at  breakfast  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
who  was  dying  of  curiosity,  mingled,  it  must  be 
allowed,  with  a  worthier  feeling.  "  I  have  heard 
some  news  already  this  morning.  Major  Winchester 
has  been  called  away.  He  and  his  brother  break- 
fasted early,  and  started  off  to  catch  the  ten  o'clock 
express." 

Imogen's  face  fell. 

"Oh  dear,  how  dreadfull}'  vexing!"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Just  when  we  had  planned  such  a  nice  day.  I'm 
afraid  there  must  be  something  wrong  ;  bad  news 
about  his  sister,  probably.  And  this  note  will  be 
to  explain  about  it." 

She  looked  up  questioningly  in  her  mother's 
face,  toying  idly  with  the  letter  in  her  fingers  as 
she  did  so. 

"Very  likel}'  ;  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  so,"  said 
Mrs.  Wentworth.  "But  why  in  the  world 
don't  you  open  it,  my  deai-,  and  then  you  would 
see  ?  " 

There  was  a  touch  of  impatience  in  her  tone  ; 
but  she  controlled  herself  and  turned  away,  as 
Imogen  began  to  tear  the  envelope,  feeling  that 
the  girl  might  prefer  to  read  it  unobserved.  But 
scarcely  a  moment  seemed  to  have  passed  before 
she  heard  herself  called  back  to  Imogen's  bedside. 
She  started  as  she  caught  the  sound  of  her  child's 
voice.  It  seemed  choked  and  gasping,  and  Imogen 
herself  was  lying  back,  almost  as  white  as  the 
pillow. 

"  My  darling,''  Mrs.  Wentworth  exclaimed,  "what 
is  the  matter  ?     Are  you  fainting  ?  " 

"  No,  no.  Read  that.  Oh,  mamma  !  "  said  the 
girl,  incoherently,  and  she  thrust  the  sheet  of  paper 
into  her  mother's  hand.  These  were  the  words 
on  which  fell  Mrs.  Wentworth's  bewildered  gaze  : 

"My  Dearest, 

"  I  am  just  off — and  Robin,  too^-summoned 
to  poor  Angey  by  this  morning's  letters.  The 
operation  is  to  take  place  at  once.  God  grant  it 
may  be  successful.  You  will  feel  for  us,  I  know. 
Though  I  have  scarcely  a  moment,  I  could  not  go 
\  without  one  word  to  you  to  explain  my  movements, 
though  I  hope  to  be  back  at  The  Fells  in  a  day  or 
I!      two.     I  have  so  much  to  tell  you,  and  to  lay  before 


3'ou,  all  that  I  have  been  thinking  of,  and  I  had 
planned  for  an  uninterrupted  hour  or  two  to-day. 
I  know  you  will  not  have  misunderstood  my  recent 
silence,  and  when  we  meet,  a  few  minutes  will  be 
better  than  pages  of  writing.     Ever  yours, 

"Rex." 
"P.S. — Say  nothing  of  this  at  present  to  anyone." 

Imogen's  mother  read,  and  re-read.  Gradually 
her  bewilderment  gave  place  to  delight — though 
delight  strongly  mixed  with  astonishment.  She 
looked  up  at  last.  A  little  colour  had  by  this  time 
returned  to  the  girl's  cheeks. 

"  Mamsey,"  she  said,  anxiously,  "what  does  it 
mean  ?" 

"  Darling,"  Mrs.  Wentworth  replied,  "  it  is 
rather  for  you  to  tell  me — I  had  no  idea,  mj' 
pet,  that  things  had  gone  so  far." 

But  though  her  tone  was  playful,  it  failed  to 
raise  any  smile  on  Imogen's  face. 

"  I    don't    know    how  you    mean.       /  had    no 

idea     that "  but      here      she     stopped     short. 

Imogen  was  really  truthful,  and  the  remembrance 
of  her  morning's  cogitations  just  then  returned 
inconveniently  to  her  mind.  Mrs.  Wentworth 
smiled. 

"I  see,"  she  said,  "  3'ou  do  well  to  stop 
short,  my  pet.  Well — well — poor  old  mothers 
must  expect  to  be  treated  with  reserve  at  such 
times,  I  suppose." 

Imogen  raised  herself  on  her  elbow. 

"Mamma,"  she  said,  very  gravely,  "I  am 
telling  3'ou  the  literal  truth  when  I  say  that  I  did 
not  in  the  least  expect  anything  like  this.  Nothing 
that  Major  Winchester  has  said  or  done  has  led 
me  to  think  that — that  it  was  anything  more 
than  that  he  just  liked  me,  and,  in  time,  possibly 
— when  I  was  older    " 

"You  have  been  too  unconscious,  too  simple 
and  ingenuous  to  see  it,  my  sweet.  Thank  God 
we  have  had. to  do  with  a  good  and  honourable 
man,  who  has  not  taken  advantage  of  your 
innocence,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth  with  a  burst  of 
real  feeling.  "  But  others  have  seen  it,  if  you 
have  not." 

"  Have  they  ?"  said  Imogen,  opening  her  eyes. 
Then  some  of  Trixie's  remarks  recurred  to  her, 
and  she  blushed  a  little.  "  Do  you  mean, 
mamsey,"  she  went  on,  "  that  this,"  and  she 
touched    the    letter,   "  is   what  one    would    call    a 
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*  proposal  '  ?  It  isn"t  like  what  they  are  in 
books." 

"  It  is  almost  more  than  a  proposal,"  her  mother 
replied.  "  It  is  as  if  he  was  quite  sure  of  you  - 
as  if  you  quite  understood  each  other.  Have  you 
not  given  him  more  encouragement  than  ^^ou  quite 
realise,  my  pet  ?" 

Imogen  reflected. 

"  He  did  say  something  last  night  about  hoping 
for  a  good  talk  lo-daj'— something  he  wanted  to 
say  to  me,"  she  said,  hesitatingly. 

"  Ah,  I  thought  so — he  has  in  a  sense  taken  the 
definite  understanding  for  granted,  as  it  were,"' 
said  Mrs.  Wentworth.  "  And  you  know,  dearie, 
he  is  much  older  than  you — about  my  own  age,  in 
fact,"  with  a  touch  of  her  little  bridling  of  self 
satisfaction,  "and  you  must  let  him,  as  it  were,  do 
things  in  his  own  waj'." 

"Yes,  I  know  he  is  much  older  than  I.  You 
do  not  need  to  remind  me  of  that,  '  said  Imogen, 
in  a  melancholy  tone.  And  a  vision  passed  before 
her  of  the  ideal  husband — rather,  perhaps,  the 
lover — she  had  pictured  in  her  girlish  dreams, 
eager,  devoted,  ardent ;  it  was  not  the  staid,  almost 
paternal,  Major  Winchester ! 

Mrs.  Went  worth's  face  clouded.  "  But,  my 
darling,"  she  said,  "  you  don't  mean " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  what  I  mean.  I  am  not  good 
enough  or  clever  enough  for  him ;  but  I  dare  say  it 
will  be  all  right.  I  will  tell  him  so  ;  and  he  is  very 
kind  and  patient.  He  will  teach  me,  I  dare  say, 
and — I  know  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  3^ou  to — to 
feel — and,"  here  a  smile  for  the  first  time  broke 
through  her  troubled  expression,  "just  fancy, 
mamsey,  how  astonished  everyone  will  be  !  It 
will  be  fun  to  write  to  Dora ;  and,  mamsey,  I  must 
have  her  for  one  of  my  bridesmaids." 

"We  shall  see,  dearie;  we  shall  see.  Yes, 
indeed,  everyone  will  be  astonished,"  and  visions 
of  the  delightful  letters  oi  f aire- part  of  the  exciting 
news  to  her  special  cronies  that  would  fall  to 
her  own  share  floated  before  Mrs.  Wentworth's 
dazzled  eyes.  "  Not  but  that  Imogen  might  have 
made  a  more  brilliant  marriage,"  she  imagined 
herself  saying  ;   "but  Major  Winchester  is  a  man 

one  can  so  thoroughly  trusty  and "      Here  her 

daughter's  voice  interrupted  her.  She  was  pointing 
to  the  postscript  and  looking  rather  dismayed. 

"Mamma,"  she  said,  "did  3'ou  notice  this?  I 
don't  think  I  did ;  at  least,  I  was  so  startled  I  don't 


know  if  I  noticed  it  or  not.     But  I  shouldn't  have 
told  even  yoiiT 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  darling  I  He  could  not  have 
meant  to  exclude  nic"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth. 
"  However " 

"  You  will  be  ver\',  very  careful,  won't  you, 
mamsey  ? "  urged  the  girl,  who  was  not  without 
experience  of  her  mother's  impulsiveness. 

"  O/"  course,  dear,  in  any  case;  about  such  a 
tiling  3-ou  don't  think  I  need  warning  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  in  a  slightly  aggrieved  tone. 

"  But — that  Miss  Forsyth,"  said  Imogen  ;  "  she  is 
so  wheedling,  and  you  know  you  are  rather  easily 
taken  in,  mamsey,  dear." 

The  adjective  and  the  caressing  tone — for 
Imogen  was  not  given  to  gush — ^^smoothed  down 
Mrs.  Wentworth's  ruffled  feathers. 

"  I'll  be  very  careful,  dearest,"  she  said  ;  and  then, 
at  last,  she  tore  herself  away,  Imogen  promising  to 
follow  her  downstairs  with  the  utmost  possible 
speed. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  delightful,  though  almost 
bewildering,  elation  that  Mrs.  Wentworth  entered 
the  dining-room,  where  various  members  of  the 
part}^  staying  in  the  house  were  lounging  over 
the  irregular  breakfast.  No  member  of  the  family 
was  present,  except  Alicia,  who  half  rose  to  greet 
her  in  her  usual  good-natured,  apathetic  way. 

"Am  I  not  praiseworthy,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  for 
being  down  so  early  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Is  no  one  else  down?"  asked  the  new-comer, 
somewhat  surprised — for  the  Helmont  energy 
extended  to  earl}^  rising.  "  I  mean  to  sa}-,  none  of 
yourselves  ?  " 

"Oh  dear,  j'es.  Father  and  mother  are  off  oa 
their  usual  behests,  and  Florence  was  down  at  nine 
to  give  our  worthy  cousin  his  breakfast.  Major 
Winchester  was  obliged  to  go  up  to  town  this 
morning." 

"  I  know — at  least  I  heard  so,''  Mrs.  Wentworth 
could  not  resist  saying. 

"  Really  !  "  said  Alicia  with  a  glance  of  surprise. 
And  as  Miss  Forsj'th  at  that  moment  came  in — 
"Did^,oi<  know,  Mab,  that  Rex  and  Robin  went  oflf  j 
first  thing  this  morning  ?  Oh  yes — by-the-by — I 
believe  you  and  Trixie  didn't  go  to  bed  at  all,  did 
you  ?  " 

"  It  was  much  jollier  sitting  up  in  our  arm-chairs 
over  the  fire,"  said  Mabella  carelessly.  She  did 
not  look  the   least  tired   or  fagged.      "  Give  me  a 
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cup  of  coffee,  won't  you,  Alicia?  It's  such  a  time 
since  I  had  breakfast  I  feel  ready  to  begin  again. 
And  how  is  tlie  fair  Imogen,  Mrs.  Wen t worth  ? 
You  yourself  look  brilliant,"  she  added. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  smiled  graciously. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  "Imogen  is  very  well, 
\ery  well  indeed.  She  will  be  down  directly. 
She  would  have  been  down  already,  but  she  had 
— we  had  some  rather  important  letters  this 
morning." 

Miss  Forsyth  drew  her  chair  a  little  closer  to  her 
dear  Mrs.  Wentworth's. 

"Nothing  wrong,  I  trust?"  she  said. in  a  low 
voice.  "  No,  you  could  not  look  as  you  do  if  it 
were.  Reall}-,  dear,  there  are  times,  and  this  is 
one  of  them,  when  I  cannot  take  in  that  you  are 
Imogen's  mother — you  do  look  so  ridiculously 
3'oung.  If  there  is  anything — any  business  matter 
— I  can  be  of  use  about,  you  will  tell  me,  won't 
you  ?  " 

"  You  are  so  kind,  dear  Mabella,"  murmured 
Mrs.  Wentworth  vaguely. 

"Let  us  take  our  work  and  go  and  sit  in  the 
large  conservatory  after  breakfast  and  have  a  good 
cosy  talk,"  the  girl  went  on.  "  Imogen  is  sure  to 
be — oh  no, — I  forgot — Major  Rex  is  off — there 
will  be  no  one  especially  to  claim  her,  this 
morning." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  closed  her  lips  in  a  peculiar 
way  but  did  not  reply.  Just  then  Trixie  came  in, 
like  a  whirlwind,  as  usual,  but  looking  ver}' 
handsome. 

"Where's  Imogen?"  she  exclaimed.  "We're 
going  to  skate — Noll  and  I  and  one  or  two  others, 
and  she  said  slie  wanted  to  learn.  Is  she  still 
asleep  ?'' 

"  Oh  no,  she  will  be  down  directly,  and — if  it's 

not  too  cold,  and ''  she  hesitated,  for  her  faith 

was  small  in  Trixie.  "Would  you  like  to  go, 
dear?"  she  went  on  to  Imogen,  as  she  made  her 
appearance. 

"I  have  just  told  Florence  I  would  go,"  Imogen 
answered  quietly.  "  I  met  her  in  the  hall.  She 
said  she  had  undertaken  to  look  after  me.  You 
know  I  can't  skate  a  bit,  Trixie." 

"  Promised  Major  Winchester  to  take  care  of 
her,  you  see,"  whispered  Mabella  to  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  with  a  smile.  And  for  the  life  of  her, 
Mrs.  Wentworth  could  not  repress  a  certain  self 
consciousness  in  her  "  perhaps  so,"  in  reply. 


How  sardonic  were  Mabella's  inward  chuckles 
of  satisfaction  ! 

"  It  is  too  good  to  be  true  almost,  Trixie,"  she 
told  her  semi-confidante  ^hat  morning.  "  Revenged ! 
I  should  think  so,  indeed — never  was  anj'thing  so 
neat  in  this  world." 

But  beyond  this,  not  one  word  would  she  say. 

And  in  spite  of  Imogen's  warnings  and  expressed 
misgivings,  ere  the  day  was  many  hours  older. 
Miss  Forsyth  was  preity  fairly  in  possession  of 
all  she  wanted  to  know. 

".She  is  so  sympathising,  and  interested  in 
Imogen,"  thought  Mrs.  Wentworth,  "  and  I  cannot 
tell  what  is  absolutely  untrue." 

But  when  after  events  had  caused  her  to  qualify 
Miss  Forsyth's  character  with  very  different 
adjectives,  she  found  it  impossible  to  recal  any 
words  of  that  astute  young  woman's  which  when 
repeated  could  be  fairly  said  to  endorse  or 
strengthen  her  own  belief  as  to  Major  Winchester's 
attitude  towards  Imogen.  On  the  contrary,  little 
phrases  literally  expressive  of  doubt  or  perplexity, 
though  contradicted  even  while  uttered  by  her 
tone  and  smile,  returned  to  her  memory. 

"  Of  course,  /  cannot  give  an  opinion,  whatever 
I  may  think"  "  No,  Major  Winchester  cannot  be 
called  a  flirt,  and  everyone  speaks  of  him  as  a 
most  honourable  man  ;  but  /  am  not  in  his 
confidence,  and  one  can  only  judge  by  what  one 
sees."  "  I  have  been  told  of  some  attachment  or 
en.^agement  of  old  standing,  but  then  one  knows 
how  such  things  often  end — "  and  so  on — all 
providing  a  more  or  less  safe  shelter  for  Mabella 
should  she  ever  be  brought  to  book  for  her 
treachery. 

And  the  next  two  or  three  days  passed  like  a 
confused  dream  to  Imogen  herself  There  were 
times  when  she  felt  girlishly  exultant  and  elated  ; 
times  when  she  was  half  inclined  to  entreat  her 
mother  to  keep  to  their  programme  (for  the  original 
term  of  their  visit  expired  two  days  after  the 
theatricals)  and  leave  The  Fells  before  Major 
Winchester's  return  ;  times  when  she  longed  to 
see  him  and  test  her  own  feelings  ;  times  when  she 
dreaded  meeting  him  again  more  than  she  could 
express.  But  with  the  obstinacy  which  I  have 
before  alluded  to,  on  one  point  Mrs,  Wentworth 
was  immovable.  Leave  The  Fells  before  his 
return  she  absolutely  would  not.  In  vain  Imogen 
pleaded  that   if    he   "  really  meant  it "  he    could 
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follow  them,  and  that  it  would  be  both  more 
dignified  and  "  much  more  comfortable  "  to  meet 
again  elsewhere. 

"  It  would  be  the  most  distinct  refusal  you 
could  give  him  under  the  circumstances,'  Mrs. 
Wentworth  maintained.  "  And  a  man  of  his  age 
and  position  must  be  allowed  to  take  his  own  way 
to  some  extent,  even  if  it  be  a  little  eccentric  ;" 
adding,  in  her  own  mind,  "  And  just  supposing  he 
wrote  that  odd  letter  impulsively,  not  being  really 
quite  sure  of  his  own  mind "  (which  was,  to  do 
her  justice,  Mrs.  Wentworth's  only  misgiving), 
"  if  he  came  back  and  found  us  gone  and  Florence, 
who  I  know,  does  not  like  us,  got  hold  of  him  and 
talked  him  round,  where  would  we  be  ?  We 
might  never  hear  of  or  see  him  again — quite  as 
honourable  men  as  he  have  backed  out  of  things  of 
the  kind  before  now — and  Imogen's  whole  career 
might  be  spoilt,  for  of  course  he  would  not  suppose 
she  had  shown  me  the  letter,  considering  the 
postscript  and  knowing  what  a  punctilious  darling 
she  is."  But  these  reflections  she  kept  to  herself 
— the  effect  of  revealing  them  to  Imogen  would, 
she  felt  instinctively,  have  been  disastrous,  for  the 
slight  strain  of  coarseness,  undeniable  in  the 
mother's  nature,  despite  her  real  gentleness  and 
unselfishness,  would  have  found  no  response  in 
the  perfect  delicacy  of  the  high-minded  though 
undisciplined  daughter. 

A  hint  or  two  to  the  effect  that  another  week  at 
The  Fells  would  be  a  convenience  as  well  as  a 
pleasure  was  cordially  responded  to  by  the 
Wentworths'  hostess.  Truth  to  tell,  the  seed 
fell  on  ground  already  carefully  prepaped  by 
Mabella,  through  Trixie,  bribed  by  the  promise  of 
a  speedy  cieiioueinciit  of  their  cherished  scheme 
of  revenge. 

'*  I  am  really  pleased  to  see  that  Trixie  has  made 
such  friends  with  Imogen  Wentworth,"  said  honest 
Mrs.  Helmoiit  to  her  husband.  "She  is  a 
thoroughly  sweet,  refined  girl.  And  even  Mab 
seems  quieter  lately." 

"Trixie  was  none  the  worse  for  her  bit  of  plain- 
speaking,  you  see,"  said  the  Squire  with  satisfaction. 
"  I  think  I  know  how  to  manage  that  sort  of  thing 
when  it  is  really  called  for,  though  I  have  no  idea 
of  'nagging'  at  the  children  as  some  do.  I  wish 
poor  Florry  could  pick  up  her  spirits  a  bit.'' 

"  She  misses  Rex — he  has  such  a  good  influence 
on    her,"    said    Mrs.    Helmont,    "  though    he    has 


troubles  enough  of  his  own,  poor  fellow.      I  dare 
say  she  is  anxious  about  his  troubles  too." 

For  Florence,  of  all  the  party,  had  perhaps  the 
most  perturbed  aspect  just  then.  She  was  both 
distressed  and  bewildered — vaguely  conscious  that 
mischief  was  brewing,  though  unable  to  define  how 
or  where.  And  her  anxiety  was  not  lessened  by 
the  perception  that  Imogen  was  avoiding  her. 

"  I  wish  Rex  were  back,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  And  still  more  I  wish  he  had  not  left  that  child 
in  my  charge  as  he  said.  What  can  I  do  ?  She 
gives  me  no  confidence,  and  she  is  always  with 
Trixie,  just  as  her  silly  mother  is  with  Mabella." 

It  was  true,  though  the  further  truth  that  in  those 
days  it  was  not  Imogen  seeking  Beatrix,  but 
Beatrix  Imogen,  Beatrix  was  clever  enough  to 
conceal  from  her  elder  sister. 

"  Keep  her  always  in  view ;  for  heaven's  sake 
don't  let  her  get  confidential  with  anyone  else,  or 
it  will  all  be  spoilt  !"  were  Mab's  instructions  to 
Trixie. 

"  She"s  not  confidential  with  nic ;  she's  as  dull 
as  ditch-water.  I'm  getting  sick  of  your  secret 
plots  and  plans  that  come  to  nothing,"  grumbled 
Beatrix. 

There  came  a  morning,  however,  when  Mabella 
altered  her  commands  for  the  day. 

"Trixie,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "he — your 
cousin — is  returning  this  afternoon.  His  luggage 
is  to  be  fetched,  and  he  himself  is  going  to  walk 
up  from  the  station.  He  comes  by  the  2.15  express. 
Xo  one  is  to  be  told  ;  but  I  trust  to  you  to  let  it 
out  to  Imogen." 

Beatrix  t'aced  round  upon  her. 

"  How  do  yon  know,  if  no  one  is  to  be  told  ?  '' 
she  asked  sharply.  Mabella  smiled — a  peculiar 
smile. 

"  I  have  ways  and  means,"  she  said.  "  He  wrote  j 
it  to  Florence,  and  I  was  sitting  beside  her  at] 
breakfast.  I  knew  he  would  be  writing  to  her| 
when  he  fixed  his  return." 

Trixie  flamed  up — her  patience  had  been  over-j 
taxed. 

"  You  mean,  despicable — I  don't  know  what  toj 
call  you,"'  she  said.  "I've  a  great  mind  to  throw] 
it  all  up,  and  tell  what  3'ou're  capable  of  I  " 

"  As  you  please,"  returned  Mabella,  coolly.    "  I'ml 
getting  rather  sick  of  it   myself.      But  remember,' 
you  can't  tell  on  nie  without  telling  on  yourself    It 
wouldn't,    after   all,    matter    so  very   much  to  me. 
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only  a  house  the  less  to  visit  at  ;  but  it  would  be 
uncommonly  unpleasant  for  yon.  Your  father  would 
never  forgive  you  for  playing  tricks  on  his  guests, 
and  you  couldn't  pack  up  and  go  off  comfortably 
enough,  as  I  could." 

Trixie  looked  blacker  and  blacker  ;  there  was 
truth  in  Mabelia's  words. 

"I  haven't  played  tricks,  if  it  comes  to  that," 
she  said.  "I've  only  connived,  to  a  certain  extent, 
at  what  3^ou're  doing;  and  what  you're  aftei*  just 
now  I  don't  understand  in  the  least." 

"  Wait  a  bit  and  you'll  see,"  said  Miss  Forsyth. 
"We  may  as  well  have  some  fun  for  our  pains. 
Be  sensible,  Trixie.  After  all,  no  one  will  be  any 
the  worse  for  it  in  the  end,  and  it  will  be  very 
wholesome  for  some  people  to  be  brought  down  a 
peg  or  two." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  ''  asked  Trixie, 
sulkily. 

"  Find  ways  and  means  to  confide  to  Imogen 
that  Rex  Winchester  is  coming  to-day,  and  that 
he  will  be  walking  up  alone  from  the  station 
at  a  certain  hour.  He  wanted  Florence  to  meet 
him,  but  she  can't.  She  had  promised  to  go  to 
Catsborough  to  luncheon.  You  might  insinuate 
that  Florence  wants  to  keep  him  all  to  herself, 
which  is  true.  She  never  tells  anyone  anything. 
I  often  wonder  you  and  Alicia  stand  it.  Ten  to 
one  Imogen  will  jump  at  the  chance  of  meeting 
him  unobserved.  She  hates  her  mother's  silly 
meddling,  I  can  see." 

"And  what  will  happen  then?"  demanded 
Trixie. 

"  Not  much  to  hurt  Imogen — I  don't  believe  she 
really  cares  for  him,  it's  only  gratified  vanity — 
but  I  hope  and  believe  Major  Rex  will  have  a  more 
thoroughly  uncomfortable  quart  dlienrc  than  he 
has  ever  experienced,"  said  Mabella,  smacking  her 
lips,  so  to  say,  in  anticipation.  "  And  you  will  be 
revenged,  Trix,  gloriously  revenged  on  him,  for 
his  priggish  meddling.  And  it  will  be  all  his  own 
fault !  That's  the  beauty  of  it  ;  he  won't  be  able  to 
blame  anyone  else — not  a  shadow  of  suspicion  will 
fall  on  you  or  me,  if  only  you  are  sensible. 
"And,"  she  added,  to  herself,  in  a  lower  tone,  "/ 
shall  be  revenged.  What  are  Trixie's  babyish 
wrongs  compared  to  mine?'" 

Thus  worked  upon  and  primed,  Beatrix,  as 
1  usual,  agreed  to  carry  out  Miss  Forsyth's  very 
<      precise    and    exact    instructions.       But    Mabelia's 


dictatorial  and  scornful  tyranny  had  overshot  the 
mark. 

"  I  know  what  she's  after,"  thought  Trixie. 
"  Shcs  to  have  all  the  fun,  to  be  in  at  the  death  ; 
but  Vm  not.  And  then  she'll  make  some  flimsy 
excuse  afterwards  !  I  know  you,  Miss  Mabella 
Forsyth,  and  I  can  plot  and  plan  too — ah,  well,  we 
shall  see." 

It  was  a  bright,  clear,  slightly  frosty  day.  "The 
perfection  of  a  day  for  a  quick,  brisk  walk,"  thought 
Imogen,  as  in  ample  time  to  meet  a  passenger  by 
the  train  in  question,  walking  up  from  the  station, 
she  let  herself  out  by  a  side  door  which  opened 
on  an  unobserved  path  joining  the  long  winding 
avenue  at  some  distance  from  the  house.  It  had 
not  been  without  difficulty  that  she  had  escaped 
from  her  mother,  or  avoided  telling  her  of  Major 
Winchester's  return.  Tiie  girl's  head  and  heart 
were  in  a  state  of  ferment,  and  to  her  overstrained 
nerves,  Mrs.  Wentworth's  fidgety  excitement 
and  anxiety  were  becoming  almost  unendurable. 
Added  to  this  were  a  considerable  element  of 
perplexity  and  sore  indignation — by  every  post 
she  had  looked  for  another  and  more  coherent 
letter. 

"After  writing  like  that"  she  thought,  and  not 
unreasonably,  "  he  had  no  right  to  leave  me  all 
these  days  in  this  way."  And  now,  Trixie's 
communications  had  still  further  increased  her 
menial  distress  by  the  jealousy  of  Florence  they 
had  skilfully  suggested. 

"  I  believe  he  meant  to  consult  her  before  he 
said  aaything  more  to  me,"  thought  Imogen,  though 
the  next  moment  her  loyal  trust  in  Rex's  perfect 
honour  caused  her  to  discard  the  notion  with 
disgust  at  herself  for  having  entertained  it.  "  No, 
not  after  going  so  far"  she  reflected.  "  Yet,  but 
for  Trixie,  I  could  never  have  known  he  was  coming. 
Poor  Trixie — she  is  far  truer  after  all,  than 
Florence!  I  wonder  if  a  letter  can  have  miscarried," 
was  her  next  idea,  and  one  which  so  plausibly 
explained  things,  that  she  could  not  help  turning 
it  over  and  over  in  her  mind.  It  had  already 
occurred  to  Mrs.  Wentworth,  and  she  had  not  failed 
to  suggest  it  to  Imogen. 

"  If  we  knew  his  address  I  almost  think  you 
might  write  to  him,"  she  had  said.  But  Imogen 
turned  upon  her  sharply. 

"  If  I  did,  it  would  only   be  to  enclose  his  letter 
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in  an  envelope  and  send  it  back  to  him,"  she  said. 
"If — if  it  is  possible  that  he  wrote  it  impulsively, 
and  is  regretting  it,  do  you  think  I  would  move 
one  little  finger  to  recall  him  ?  " 

And  on  the  whole  Mrs.  Wentworth  saw  that  it 
was  best  for  her  to  keep  her  fingers,  for  the  present, 
anyway,  out  of  the  pie. 

The  road — -the  latter  part  of  it,  at  least — from 
Cobbolds  to  The  Fells,  was  straight  and  direct. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  missing  anyone  on 
his  way  to  the  house  within  a  mile.  The  first 
gates  opened  on  to  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
drive — less  carefully  kept  than  the  part  within 
them — but  still  a  private  road.  And  before 
emerging  on  to  the  highway  it  led  through  a  little 
fir  wood,  where,  as  somewhat  screened  from  the 
observation  of  any  curious  passers-by — not  that 
many  such  were  probable,  for  the  men  were 
shooting  in  a   difterent  direction   that  day,  and  a 

(To  be 


large  party  had  started  to  join  them  at  luncheon- 
Imogen  had  determined  to  try  to  meet  Major 
Winchester. 

She  walked  quietly,  half  unconscioush',  hoping 
by  so  doing  to  calm  her  momentaril}^- increasing 
agitation.  The  first  time  she  emerged  from  among 
the  firs  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen  in  the  stretch 
of  open  road  before  her.  So  ^he  retraced  her 
steps,  and  it  was  not  till  she  had  traversed  the 
little  wood  two  or  three  times  that  she  descried  a 
tall,  familiar  figure  moving  quickly  towards  her. 
And  in  another  moment,  considerably  to  her 
surprise,  she  saw  that  she  was  herself — as  she 
supposed — recognised.  For  Major  Winchester  took 
oft'  his  cap  and  waved  it  towards  her. 

"How  could  lie  know  I  was  coming?"  she 
thought,  with  a  thrill  of  gratification  nevertheless. 
"  A  letter  must  have  miscarried.  He  must  have 
written  to  me  as  well  as  to  Florence.  ' 

continued.) 
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Arthur   Burrell. 
CARCASSONNE. 


{Words  used  by  kind  permission  of  Clifford  Harriso.n,   Escj.) 


T^HE  pleasant    valley    of    the    Aube    '    leads 

-*■       down  / 
To  Carcassonne  /  an  ancient     Roman  ^  town 
Far  off     beyond  the  nearer  hills  /  are  seen  / 
The  ridges     of  the  eastern  Pyrenees  // 
Some    halfway    down     the   valley    /   stands   / 

Limoux  / 
The  only  thing  that  once  would  hurry  through 


The  village  /  was  the  stream  /  which  gave   its] 

name 
Unto    the    vale  The    summers  /  went    andj 

came 
The  seasons  /  changed  /  but  other  change  ,  wasj 

rare  // 
It-lived-its-own-life  ,  till  ten  years  agone  / 
The  busy  world,  stopped  short//  at  Carcassonne yVj 
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There  is  but  little  gesture  in  this  piece  and  the 
level  tone  of  voice  is  required  throughout.  You 
should  settle  in  your  own  mind  where  you  wish 
Carcassonne  to  be,  for  it  will  not  do  to  look  to  the 
right  in  one  verse  and  to  the  left  in  another.  The 
pointing  finger  (not  arm)  will  just  indicate  the 
position  of  the  town. 

And  /  in  this  quiet  nook  /  of  Southern  France  / 
With  days  /  that  knew  /  small  touch  of  variance  / 
A  peasant  lived  /  who  never  yet  had  been  / 
More  than  a  few  short  miles  away  /  nor  seen  / 
A  larger  town  /  than  this  Limoux  //  To  him 
The  outside  world  /  was  mythical  /  and  dim  / 
Toulouse  /    and    Paris  /    and    Bordeaux  /   and 

Rome  / 
Ah  !  yes  /  they-were-all-there  /  but  this  /  was 

home  // 
One    place   /    he'd    longed   to    see    /    and    one 

alone  / 
He'd  meant  to  go  /  but  never  yet  had  gone  / 
It-was-the-city-yonder  : j  Carcassonne  // 

"  The  outside  world  "  is  said  wonderingly:  you 
are  in  the  peasant's  place  before  you  begin  his 
speech.  The  names  of  the  towns  and  the  next 
line  require  the  inflection  of  voice  which  a  child 
uses  in  saying  "You  needn't  tell  me:  I  know  all 
about  it,"  toned  down  a  little — half  petulant,  half 
pathetic. 

He    said  /  "  I'm    growing    old  /   Nigh   seventy 

year  / 
I've    lived    my    life  /  and    worked    the    months 

round  /  here  // 
And  yet  /  I  doubt-not- wisely  /  God  has  willed  / 
My  fondest  wish  /  should  never  /  be  /  fulfilled  / 
A  wish  /  that  I  have  fostered  /  since  a  lad  / 
The  one  /  desire  /  that  I  have  always  /  had  / 
But  now  /  I  know  /  we-find-it-often-thus  / 
In  disappointments  /  that  are  sent  us  / 
There's  perfect  /  happiness  /  on  earth  /  for  none  // 
I-shall-not-get-my-wish-fulfilled  /  for  one  / 
No  /  I  shall  never  go  //  to  Carcassonne." 

There  need  be  no  change  of  tone  for  the  old 
[nan's  speech  ;  but  the  voice  remains  in  the  same 
evel.  There  is  far  more  variety  though  in  the 
nflections.  The  old  man  is  much  more  emphatic, 
00,  than  the  mere  narrator.  If  a  dialect  is  assumed 
et  it  be  followed  in  the  very  slightest  and  mildest 
vay.     Perhaps  the  omission  of  "  g  "  in  the  present 


participle,  and  the  occasional  doubt  about  the 
aspirate,  are  quite  enough.  Guard  against  your 
becoming  intentionally  pathetic  in  the  peasant's 
speech. 

"  You    see    the    town  /    upon    a    clear  /    fine  / 

day  / 
Beyond  the  mountain  yonder  /  far  /  away  / 
To  reach  it  /  you  must  go  across  the  plain  / 
It's  five  leagues  there  /  and  five  leagues  back 

again  / 
They    say  /  the    road's   a  good-one  /  and   I've 

known  / 
Folks  /  that  have  gone   there  /  all   the  way^  / 

alone    / 
Ah-if- the- vintage- were-but-good-this-year  / 
The  grapes  will  not  turn  yellow  yet  /  I  fear  / 
But  if  /  the  sun  /  had  only  /  brightly  ,  shone  / 
Prosperous  /  the  year  had  been  /  for  everyone  / 
And  so       I  might  have  gone  /  to  Carcassonne  "  // 

The  distance,  so  slight  and  yet  so  great  to  him, 
must  be  emphasised ;  and  the  fact  that  people 
had  walked  there  and  back  alone  is  to  him  very 
wonderful.  That  last  line  of  every  verse  hints  at 
the  position  of  the  distant  town. 

"  They  tell  me  /  that  each  day  /  week  in  /  week 

out 
A  week-o-Sundays  j  every  day  /  no  doubt  / 
You  see  folks  going  /  always  up-and-down  / 
Hither  and  thither  ,  all  about  the  town  / 
And  '  on  the  promenades  /  and  terraces  / 
Smart  dresses  /  music  /  everything-you-please  / 
Nay  ;  /  you  may  sometimes  see  /  at  one  time  / 

there 
A  Bishop  /  and  two  Generals  //    You  stare  / 
It's  true  /^a  castle  too  /—a  mighty  one  / 
High  /  as  the  palaces  of  Babylon  / 
Think-of-it-Sir  //  and  all  /  in  Carcassonne  "  // 

The  wondering  tone  of  the  old  man  goes  all 
through  this  stanza.  He  can't  believe  it  all.  At 
•'  hither  and  thither "  a  very  slight  turn  of  the 
head  to  right  and  left  is  permissible.  The  words 
"nay"  and  "it's  true "  go   down  and   up  in  this 

fashion-- ^'  .     At  a  "  Bishop  and  two  Generals  " 

a  nod  confirms  his  statement.  At  the  close  of 
this  verse  Carcassonne's  position  may  be  indicated 
by  a  slight  bend  of  the  head— certainly  not  by  a 
hand  pointed  stiffly  but. 
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"  The  Curate  /  he  was  right  /  that  /  I  confess  / 
He  spoke  the  very  /  truth  /  and  nothing  less  / 
'  We    look    too    high  /    we    want    too    much '  / 

said  he  / 
(A-sermon-to-remember)  /  *  for  /  you  see/ 
How  often  thus  /  by  our  desires  /  we  fall  / 
Ambition  /  O  my  friends  /  destroys  us  all  // ' 
Quite   true  /  but  /  all  the  same  /  if  we  should 

A  few  /  nice  /  days  /  of  summer  weather  yet  / 

Just-two-or-three  /  before  October's  gone  / 

*  Men    Dieu  '  /   I   then    would    say  /  *  Thy    will 

be  done '  / 
I  still  might  get  //  as  far  /  as  Carcassonne  "  // 

The  Curate's  words  are  a  trifle  solemn,  but  the 
voice  rises  at  "  ambition,"  as  he  is  imitating  the 
Curate's  declamation.  "Quite  true  "  is  delightful 
— the  "  quite  "  is  high-pitched  and  the  "  true  "  goes 
down.  This  is  followed  by  a  very  hesitating 
"but."  "  Just-t\\'o-or-three "  is  almost  pleading 
with  a  faint  smile.  The  last  line,  which,  of  course, 
really  contradicts  the  last  but  one,  is  pitched 
rather  high. 

"  Ah-God-forgive-me-if-my-prayer-be-wrong  / 
We-always-waut-too-much-no-doubt  /  as  long  / 
As  life  remains  //  Ambition  //  yes  /  it's  true  / 
But  yet  /  I'm-sure  /  it-must-have-fallen-to-you  / 
To  see  some  folks  /  git-what-they-want  /  nor  be 
One  whit  the  worse  //    Now  that's  what  puzzles 

me// 
My  God-child  /  (she's-married-now)  /  has  seen 
Perpignan  //  yes-sir  //  and  my  wife  has  been  / 
With  our  son  Francois  /  (not-to-go-alone)  / 
As  far  //  you'11-scarce-believe-it  /  as  Narbonne  / 
But  I  //  I've  never  got  to  Carcassonne  " 

The  voice  sinks  again  to  the  Curate's  sermon 
tone.  The  verse  to  "  puzzles  me "  is  quite 
argumentative.  The  bracketed  bits  are  hurried 
over  with  the  parenthesis  inflection.  A  good  effect 
and  a  true  representation  of  the  thought  can  be 
got  by  only  emphasing  the  nev  of  "never"  and 
letting  the  "er"  slide. 

"  Is-it-a-foolish-or-a-sinful-thing  / 

This    wish  ?    /    Peace    and    contentment   /   age 

doth  bring 
In  much  /  I  have  my  work  /  when  I  am  strong  / 
I  get  to  church /and  /  when  the  days  are  long  / 
I-do-my-bit-of-gardenin'  //  'Twould  be  wrong  / 


To-say-that-there-is-much  /  that  I  regret  / 
No       But  I'm  very  sure  /  there  lingers  yet  / 
That  one  wish  /  of  my  boyhood  /  that  alone  // 
I'm  sorry  //  But  I  know  there  is  /  that  one  / 
Yes  //  I  should  like  /  before- my-days-are-done  / 
I  should  /  I  should  /  to  get  /  to  Carcassonne  "// 

The  verse  begins  almost  penitently.  "I've  got  my 
work,"  &:c.,  is  quite  defiant,  down  to  "gardenin'." 
Then  he  muses,  and  goes  very  slowly  down  to 
"  I'm  sorry."  The  last  two  lines  are  very  quiet, 
with  the  faintest  hint  of  a  tear  in  the  three 
"  shoulds." 

"Cheer  up,  old  friend  /  for  go  you  shall"/  I  cried  / 

"Yes  /  and  we'll  go  together  /  side  by  side  / 

We'll-go-to-morrow-if-the-day-is-fine  "  / 

And  /  in  a  brimming  cup  /  of  good  white  wine  / 

We  pledged  good  luck  /  to  the  auspicious  day  // 

We  started  /'  All  the  road  was  bright  and  gay  / 

The  village  all  came  out  /  to  see  us  start  / 

We  sat     beneath  the  awning  in  the  cart  / 

And  /  as  we  passed  along    a  sweet  smile /shone 

Upon  his  face     as  he  /  to  every  one 

We  met  /  cried  out  //  "  I  go  to  Carcassonne  "  // 

This  begins  ver}-  brightly  indeed,  and  the  whole 
verse  is  quick,  lively,  in  contrast  to  what  follows. 
The  reciter  is  no  longer  the  old  man,  and  the 
querulous  tone  is  quite  dropped,  of  course.  The 
last  line  is  improved  if  we  read  it,  "  Ah,  I  go  to 
Carcassonne,"  and  say  it  in  the  way  in  which  a 
Frenchman  would.  "  I  go"  is,  of  course,  French 
for  "I  am  going." 

Half  down  the  valley  /  and  across  the  plain  / 
Over  the  Aube  /  made  hoarse  with  autumn  rain  / 
Past  dusty  thickets  /  where  the  crickets  sing  / 
And  vintage  walls     where  fruit  was  ripening  / 
By  busy  little  towns  and  villages  / 
Wheie  folks  were  sitting  underneath  the  trees  / 
We  drove  /     The  diligence  /  flashed  past  anon  / 
A  cart  /  with  oxen  yoked  /  came  slowly  on  / 
And  there  /  just  where  the  cross-roads   met  in 

one  ' 
We  saw  the  sign-post  //  Half  the  way  was  done  / 
I  pointed  out  the  words  //  "  To  Carcassonne  "  // 

This  verse  is  not  particularly  bright,   but  it  is 
given    in    a    business-like    narrative    tone.       The 
separate  pictures  must  be  brought  out  by  a  careful    ,i 
attention  to  the  pauses.      "The  diligence"  bit. goes 
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quickly — the  cart  much  more  slowly.  "  Half  the 
way  was  done  "  is  extremely  bright.  The  hand 
may  be  used  at  the  last  line  ;  but  it  is  better  only 
to  use  the  eyes  and  to  look  up. 

But,  ah  /  may-heaven-forgive-us-all-say-I  / 
For  /  as  we  halted  /  in  a  shade  near  by  / 
I  turned     I  say     to  point  the  sign-post  out  / 
He-had-been-silent-for-some-time       A  doubt 
Struck   on  me//  "Are  you  tired,  old  friend?" 

I  said 
He   answered   not/    I   touched  him        He  was 

dead 
Bells  /  on  the  harness  jingled       Far  away 
The  wide  plains     sleeping/  in  the  sunshine  lay  / 
The    road       a  straight   white   line       before  us 

shone 
A  clock  /  struck  noontide        Half  the  way  was 

done  / 
But  he  //  he  never  got     to  Carcassonne 

This  verse  begins  quietly  and  becomes  very 
quiet,  ending  almost  in  a  whisper.  There  is  a 
great  difficulty  in  the  middle  of  the  verse.  Line  6 
must  not  be  too  slow.  Yott  will  lose  its  effect 
if  you  arc  too  dramatic.  The  hand  must  move 
towards  the  old  man  lau  inch  or  two  will  do)  and 
must  be  withdrawn  instantly.  The  words  "  he 
was  dead"  are  quick  and  quiet  (very  quiet)  ;  but 
no  awe-struck  tone  must   be  allowed.     You  want 


astonishment  and  quiet  ;  that's  all.  The  rest  of 
the  verse  is  a  reverie,  and  you  look  straight  before 
3'ou,  remaining  quite  still,  unless  you  raise  your 
hand  at  "  a  clock." 

Limoux  /  is  changed  /  Since  then  /  its  quiet  ways  / 
Have     heard     the     roar     and     scream     that  / 

nowadays  / 
Alters  /  for  good  or  ill  /  all  places  such 
As  this  //  And  Carcassonne  ?  /  Changed  too  ?  / 

In  much 
No   doubt   //    But    not    that    Carcassonne   /    he 

sought / 
Changing  for  all     it  still  is  changed  in  nought  / 
For  it  is  built  /  upon  enchanted  ground  / 
Ah  /  who  has  seen  it  ?  //  Was   it  ever  found  ?  / 
Think  not  this  peasant  only  /  he  alone 
Dreamt  of  this  place  /  'Tis  nigh  /  to  every  one  / 
For  all  the  world  '   there  is  //  a  Carcassonne  // 

This  is  still  quiet.  If  you  have  been  sitting 
hitherto  you  ma}'  rise  at  this  verse  and  stand  at 
your  table.  The  verse  becomes  almost  loud  at 
lines  5  and  6,  sinking  again  at  line  7.  The  last 
line  is  v'ery  slow.  Your  hands  may,  with  a  simple 
sweep,  include  "  the  vv^hole  world,"  and  now  3'ou 
may  point  to  Carcassonne. 

I  think  I  ought  to  thank  Mr.  Harrison  very  much 
for  allowing  me  to  take  this  beautiful  poem  of  his 
for  a  study. 
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/^^OD    spake    a   word. 

^-*  The  wise   men  of  the   land 

The    tender   accents    heard, 
But    could    not    understand. 


God    spake    again. 

The   gentle    women    lent 
A  listening   ear    in    vain. 
They    knew    not   what    He    meant. 

God    spake    once    more. 

The    children,    pure    and   good 
Smiled    gladlier    than    before. 

The    children    understood. 

Ida   J.  Lemon. 


SIR      FREDERICK      LEIGHTON,      P.R.A 


00  much  has  been  already  written  concerning 
*^  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  that 
there  is  little  hope  of  my  lending  new  interest  to 
the  subject  at  present  before  us.  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  has  been  written  about,  talked  about, 
praised,  blamed,  admired  as  a  member  of  society, 
condemned  as  a  painter,  and  3^et  again  admired  as 
both,  until  at  least  one-half  of  the  world  knows 
what  the  other  half  thinks  of  him.     Seeing  that 

1  can  say  nothing  new  about  Sir  Frederick,  I 
must  perforce  take  refuge  in  a  sermon,  not  on 
facts,  but  rather  on  a  general  view  of  himself 
and  his  art.  We  may  consider  here  and  there 
the  effect  of  one  fact  on  another,  and  at 
length  shape  the  President  into  a  being  of 
completeness,  a  man  and  an  artist.  Having 
done  this  we  shall  have  at  least  achieved  a 
task  worthy  the  undertaking,  for  interesting 
as  is  the  subject  of  this  paper  in  himself, 
important  as  is  his  work — that  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  National  Academy — it  will  be  in 
recognising  the  union  of  the  twin  elements, 
that  the  value  of  our  study  will  be  greatest. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  artist  and  the  work 
are  inseparable,  each  depending  upon  the 
other,  as  should  be  the  case  with  every 
artist,  which,  alas,  it  is  not,  and  in  the 
finding  of  this  must  lie  the  entertainment 
of  the  article. 

How  great  were  the  artistic  instincts  born 
in  the  boy  who  made  his  entry  into  the 
world  at  Scarborough  in  1830,  I  cannot  say, 
but  the  history  of  his  life  will  teach  us  that 
they  were  developed  amid  influences  which 
must  be  held  in  great  measure  responsible 
for  Sir  Frederick's  theory  and  practice.  These 
influences  were  found  in  the  continental  cities 
among  which  he  roamed  until  thirty  years 
of  age,  studying  now  in  Florence  at  fourteen, 
to   acquire   that   violence  of   manner  which 
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marks  the  Italian  work  of  the  period,  and  which 
is  to-day  found  nowhere  in  his  works  ;  then  in 
Frankfort,  whence  he  reached  Brussels  to  work 
for  a  time  by  himself,  and  paint  a  picture  of  the 
shepherd  boy,  Giotto,  at  the  moment  of  his  being 
found  by  Cimabue  ;  then  came  a  few  months  in 
Paris,  spent  in  copying  at  the  Louvre  and  working 
with  other  students  from  the  life.  This  was 
followed  by  nearly  three  years  of  correction  and 
hard  work  in  Frankfort,  under  Steinle,  a  disciple 
of-Overbeck,  who  led  the  revival  in  Germany 
some  ten  years  after  David  had  begun  to  turn  the 
art  of  the  French  from  the  affectations  of  Greuzc 
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and  the  grossness  of  Boucher.  It  was  a  curious 
change  in  art  that  move  from  gaiety  and  license, 
expressed  in  drawing  free  and  faulty  as  was  the 
spirit  of  the  time  itself,  to  the  portrayal  of  modern 
pomp  and  ceremony,  side  by  side  with  stories 
of  classic  heroism  told  in  accurate  drawing  and 
unlovely  as  ever  art  could  be,  as  unlovely  as  it 
was  earnest.  Extremely  severe  was  the  art  of 
Overbeck,  not  wanting  in  invention  but  unattractive 
in  its  want  of  colour.  Steinle  appears  to  have 
followed  his  elder  friend  assiduously,  and  many 
and  stern  must  have  been  the  corrections  made  in 
the  work  of  the  eager  student,  who  was  already 
painting  pictures  on  such  themes  as  Boccaccio 
suggested — at  least  one  of  these  is  recorded — a 
plague  of  Florence,  a  cartoon  full  of  excessive 
emotion  unlike  the  work  which  we  now  know  so 
well.  Rome  and  Paris  also  helped  to  form  the 
artist's  theories,  for  about  the  year  1852  the  circle 
in  Rome,  where  he  then  was,  included  Browning, 
Thackeray,  and  Mrs.  Kemble,  names  identified 
with  a  standard  in  their  separate  arts  which  must 


have  acted  as  a  spur  to  an  enthusiastic  youth. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Leighton  painted  the 
"Procession  of  the  Madonna  of  Cimabue,"'  a  subject 
which  hints  somewhat  at  the  painter's  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  his  chosen  art. 

A  fine  thing  it  is  to  be  able  to  say  of  a  city  that 
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its  citizens  have  carried  in  procession,  attended  by 
ten  leading  magistrates  and  accompanied  with  the 
music  of  trumpeters  and  a  couplet-singing  crowd, 
the  work  which  to  their  eyes  marked  an  epoch  in 
an  art.  Thus  did  these  Florentines  marching  to 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  in  the  midst 
of  them  the  painter  of  the  picture  which  was  to 
decorate  a  hallowed  corner  of  their  city.  And 
there  was  no  fashion  in  their  admiration,  what 
they  did  was  done  in  earnest.  How  thoroughly 
they  loved  the  cit}^,  how  lovingly  has  Dante  spoken 
of  it,  that  silent  thoughtful  man  who  stands  in  the 
right-hand  corner  of  Sir  Frederick's  painted  scene. 
He,  too,  loved  his  art,  and  was  proud  of  it,  and  it 
is  the  reality  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men  of  his 
age  which  has  kindled  kindred  sparks  in  the 
breasts  of  some  few  modern  artists,  men  who  will 
live  in  the  world  of  art  as  have  those  early 
Florentines.  This  picture  was  to  be  the  future 
President's  first  success  before  the  crowd  of  art 
amateurs  outside  of  the  circle  of  brother-workers 
who  had  already  seen  merit  in  the  pictures  by  its 
painter.  It  was  shown  in  1855.  Ruskin  noticed 
it  with  praise  and  blame,  the  Queen  bought  it, 
and  young  Leighton  was  fairly  started  in  the  art 
world  of  the  Nineteenth  Centur}'.     Less  than  ten 


years  after,  in  the  period  which  was  marked  by 
the  Romola  illustrations,  we  find  the  brush  again 
at  work  in  telling  of  earl}'  Florence,  and  Dante 
going  out  into  exile.  What  enthusiasm  and  what 
despair !  Never  again  was  he  to  know  that  city 
which  was  loved,  fought  over  and  adorned,  as  men 
can  onlj'  struggle  over,  worship,  or  adorn  a  home, 
or  the  maiden  who  is  to  be  its  greatest  charm. 
This  knowledge  of  the  power  of  enthusiasm  cannot 
have  left  the  artist  without  some  trace  of  influence,- 
a  power  for  good  over  a  mind  already  turned 
towards  the  love  of  decoration  and  artistic 
expression.  For  he  had  spent  his  years,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  continental  cities,  the  cities  of 
people  to  whom  at  all  times  decoration  had  been  a 
necessit3\  Such  is  the  case  indeed.  Among  the 
nations  of  the  continent  this  love  of  decoration  is 
a  popular  characteristic,  and  no  temporary  fashion 
among  the  rich  hailing  at  one  time  from  the  court 
of  a  foreign  country,  and  at  another  ruled  by 
Messrs.  Morris  and  a  society  of  arts  and  crafts. 
It  has  been  misdirected,  misapplied,  if  you  will, 
but  it  has  been  nearly  always  natural,  and  at  the 
present  day  there  is  a  more  serious  appreciation 
of  art  among  the  people  abroad  than  is  to  be 
found  in  manj^  a  villa  residence  of  merr}'  England 
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from  which  a  ycHith  or  maiden  daily  sallies  forth 
■to  the  classes  at  the  neighbouring  School  of  Art. 

It  was  in  the  first  year  of  the  sixties  that  Sir 
Frederick  returned  to  London  to  settle  down  to 
the  work  which  was  to  lead  to  the  Presidentship, 
by  way  of  an  Associateship  conferred  in  1864, 
and  a  full  menibership  just  four  years  later.  His 
life  had  so  far  been  almost  an  ideal  one  for  a 
student  of  the  arts.  It  had  been  in  his  power  to 
•study  nearly  every  masterpiece  of  ancient  or 
mediaeval  art,  and  to  learn  all  that  was  being  done 
in  the  century  which  is  to  claim  his  own  work. 
Ignorance  could  hold  out  no  temptation  to  lead 
him  into  a  nanow  sphere  of  thought  or  action, 
and  we  may  require  that  qualities  of  high  order 
should  be  found  in  his  productions,  ere  we  can 
-say  that  he  has  justified  his  education.  There 
-would    be    but  one  answer  to  a   question  on   Sir 


Frederick's  art.  Ask  whom  we  may  and  we  shall 
learn  that  he  is  a  classical  painter.  Well  and  good. 
It  is  a  pleasing  phrase,  and  one  which  flatters  any 
man  to  whom  it  is  applied.  But  the  meaning  of 
it  ?  That  is  another  question  ;  and  a  question 
worthy  of  a  moment's  thought.  Which  thought 
will  tell  us  that  the  President  is  no  classical 
painter  because  he  paints  classical  subjects,  that 
is,  subjects  illustrating  the  works  or  times  of 
those  authors  whom  we  all  dub  classical,  but 
rather  because  he  treats,  in  a  classical  spirit,  all 
that  he  undertakes  to  express.  His  figures,  with 
their  pictured  actions  or  emotions,  are  typical, 
each  one  representing  a  class  of  figure,  action,  or 
feeliug.  And  by  looking  at  the  matter  in  this  light, 
we  come  to  find  that  there  is  still  classic  art,  in 
some  few  instances,  peeping  out  from  the  mass 
of  accidental    and    romantic  episodes  figuring  on 
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the  canvases  that  crowd  the  galleries  at  the 
present  day,  or  have  decorated  them  in  recent 
years.  Even  such  a  painter  as  Jean  Francois 
Millet  is  not  barren  of  the  classic  element. 
Let  us  take  the  world-famed  "  Angelus,"  and 
ask  ourselves  what  can  be  more  typical  in 
man  than  the  desire  to  pray  when  his  thoughts 
are  turned  towards  a  knowledge  of  a  Supreme 
Power.  The  classic  feeling  is  here  expressed 
with  romantic  accompaniments,  telling  us  of 
Norman  peasant  life,  which  is  no  drawback, 
seeing  that  art  and  the  man  must  be  one ;  and 
the  man  was  in  this  case  imbued  with  a 
passionate  love  of  the  life  which  was  all  around 
him.  And  there  is  in  the  work  of  the  President 
this  classical  feeling,  nowhere  more  than  in 
his  sketches.  Look  well  at  the  study  of  the 
maidens,  whose  backs  alone  we  see,  as  they 
gaze  outward,  over  a  vista  unknown  to  us, 
and  it  must  be  seen  that  these  little  figures 
are  typical  as  typical  can  be.  They  are  merely 
maidens,  looking  over  the  back  of  a  seat,  from 
a  window,  the  parapet  of  a  bridge,  anywhere 
in  any  age;  simple  maidens  with  just  a  simple 
action  ascribed  to  them,  that  is  classicism. 
So,  too,  the  charming  maid  who  rests  thinking, 
chin  on  hand.  Nothing  can  be  more  classic,  yet 
nothing  need  be  less  Greek  or  Roman.  Dress 
her  as  you  will,  the  attributes  may  be  made 
romantic,  but  the  action,  the  spirit  in  which  the 
figure  is  conceived,  is  classic.  And  so  I  might 
go  on  ;  but  criticism  of  the  Teutonic  kind  is  not  my 
object,  and  I  will  turn  again  to  the  historic  side. 
In  1876  "The  Daphnephoria "  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  where  the  "Summer  Moon" 
had,  four  years  before,  charmed  a  large  proportion 
of  those  who  saw  it,  with  a  charm  still  potent 
over  many  whose  word  is  law  among  esthetes. 
"The  Daphnephoria"  was  also  counted  good  by 
those  who  knew,  and  there  was  reason  why  it 
should  be  so.  The  painter  had  naturall}'  in  him, 
or  had  acquired,  the  instinct  of  decoration  ;  he  had 
also  classic  feeling,  and  a  love  of  kindred  scenes. 
Witness  the  "Procession  of  Cimabue"  and  the 
"  Procession  of  the  Syracusan  Bride  leading  Wild 
Beasts  to  Diana's  Temple,"  a  picture  of  which 
he  painted  in  1866.  Who,  then,  more  fitted  to 
conceive  and  paint  a  record  of  this  ninth  yearly 
Theban  festival  ?  In  1879  the  academician  was 
elected    President,   and   it   cannot  be   denied    that 
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KITTENS. 

Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1^83. 

the  painter  had  earned  distinction.  He  had  shown 
at  all  times  in  his  work  a  desire  to  improve, 
not  only  his  own  art,  but,  by  example,  the  art  ot 
his  time.  Unconcious,  as  it  were,  of  the  changes, 
loud  and  frequent,  in  the  fashions,  Sir  Fiederick 
has,  with  a  truly  artistic  spirit,  clung  to  the  ideal 
he  had  formed  for  himself  Rightly  or  wrongly 
he  has  been  a  man  with  one  purpose,  rightly  or 
wrongly  expressed,  that  purpose  has  been  the 
upholding  of  art.  Surely  it  points  to  true  intent, 
that  decorating  of  the  Lyndhurst  Church  wnth 
fresco,  a  work  done  in  time  of  holiday,  that  trying 
of  new  media  for  expression,  the  daring  of  criticism 
with  the  frescoes  at  South  Kensington,  and  the 
statues,  the  Athlete,  and  the  Sluggard.  Criticism 
may  say  this  or  that  of  the  work  and  its  execution — 
indeed,  the  main  purpose  of  art  work  in  the  present 
day  seems  to  be  the  feeding  of  art  critics — but  with 
the  spirit  of  it  we  can  find  no  fault.     It  is  true  that 
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in  his  painting  Sir  Frederick  works  with  a  smooth 
technique,  a  liandling  which  shows  what  Philistia 
is  wont  to  call  true  finish.  The  fashion  of  to-day  is 
a  rough  handling,  showing  the  brush-marks,  thumb- 
marks,  scratches  of  the  palette-knife,  or  anything 
that  gives  some  sign  of  the  painter's  individuality, 
which  fashion  is  not  of  necessity  a  bad  one.  But 
the  reason  of  this  brush-marking  is  to  show  the 
individual,  and  used  to  another  purpose  the  process 
is  detestable.  If,  then,  it  suits  the  character  of  Sir 
Frederick's  conceptions  in  his  own  mind,  well,  we 
must  accept  the  smooth  working.  We  may  deplore 
his  technique  if  it  diflers  from  what  our  personal 
taste  would  suggest,  but  we  cannot  condemn  the 
painter  for  clinging  to  his  own  purpose.  If  we 
say  that  sometimes  we  miss  in  the  finished  work 
some  of  that  vigour  with  which  the  hand  of  the 
master  has  infused  the  sketch,  for  Sir  Frederick's 
sketches  are  masterl}-,  whether  of  drapery  (as  we 
show  by  illustration),  or  of  the  nude,  that  is  to  be 
said  of  nearly  every  man  whose  name  is  famous 
in  art.  If  we  lament  a  failure  we  cannot  deny  the 
successes.  We  may  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
Tragic  Poetess,  but  we  must  applaud  with  real 
enthusiasm  when  we  behold  the  statuette  of  the 
Sluggard.  "  Deliberation  of  workmanship  and 
calculation  of  effect,  into  which  the  inspiration  ot 
the  moment  is  never  allowed  to  enter,  are  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  painter's  craftsmanship.'' 


This  is  the  opinion  of  a  critic,  no  other  than 
Mr.  Spielman,  who  in  the  same  carefully  written 
paper  speaks  of  the  President's  knowledge  of 
line  and  composition,  pointing  more  particular!}' 
to  his  management  of  architectural  details ;  and 
in  the  main  Mr.  Spielman  is  right.  As  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  I  should  be  loth  to 
speak  with  such  decision  ;  but  the  deliberation, 
the  forethought,  and  the  first  inspiration  cannot 
be  denied.  The  colour  in  the  work  is  more  often 
decorative  than  passionate,  but  then  passion  is 
not  a  common  characteristic  of  Sir  Frederick's 
pictures.  The  ideal  of  his  poetry  is  soothing 
rather  than  intense,  to  be  expressed  in  studied 
beauty  rather  than  in  emotional  incident.  The 
sense  of  form,  the  delight  in  flowing  line,  can 
best  be  learned  and  appreciated  by  seeking  out 
some  scrap,  such  as  the  pencilled  branch  which 
closes  the  present  article,  and  remembering  that 
the  spirit  which  prompted  the  selection  of  the  form 
there  most  strongly  emphasised,  is  that  which 
prompts  the  artist  throughout  all  his  work. 

And  to  turn  again  to  the  man,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  influence  which  has  bent  him  to 
his  work  finds  expression  in  his  life  as  well : 
his  house,  his  thought,  and  courteous  manner  all 
show  the  artist,  the  man  of  culture  whose  art  is 
not  merely  on  the  surface  to  hide  a  life  of 
mediocritN'. 
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'•T^Q  accentuate  every  contrast  he  meets  with  is  a 
X  temptation  to  which  the  critic  is  peculiarly  susceptible. 
Because  the  lights  of  life  aie  fragmentary,  and  broken  up 
as  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  contrasts  are  innumerable, 
and  naturally  reflect  themselves  in  literature,  the  shadow 
of  life.  The  task  of  the  critic  is  easier  when,  like  the 
modern  pianoforte  player,  he  makes  the  gentle  notes 
softer,  the  loud  notes  noisier,  than  his  original.  By  so 
doing  he  can  more  readily  arrange  a  system  of  schools. 
"  Get  thee  to  school,"  he  would  say  to  each  author, 
"to  one  school  or  another  thou  must  belong."  So,  as 
development  of  thought  reveals  more  and  more  minute 
shades  and  refinements  of  distinction  in  human  minds, 
and  their  expression,  the  number  of  schools  increases  and 
bids  fair  to  equal  one  day  the  number  of  great  writers. 
Vet  if  we  are  to  give  two  comprehensive  names,  under 
one  of  which  every  true  poet  might  take  rank,  "  classical 
and  romantic  "  are  perhaps  the  best,  largely  admitting,  as 
they  do,  of  such  countless  small  varieties. 

But  recognising  the  danger  of  too  sharp  a  definition 
and  separation  of  classes,  an  eminent  living  critic* 
would  have  us  consider  the  difference  only  relative, 
and  existing  in  the  judgment  of  the  world.  According  to 
this  view,  the  romantic  of  one  age  becomes  the  classic  of 
the  next,  a  reason  in  art  being  evolved  out  of  the  instinct 
of  his  genius.  The  untrodden  ground  he  ventures  on  is, 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  a  field  rightly  appropriated  by 
literature.  Every  leader  of  imaginative  thought  is  romantic 
at  first,  and  in  natural  sequence  is  canonized  into  a  classic. 
Examples  of  this  are  not  lack  ng,  especially  where  it 
is  actual  genius,  that  in  unconscious  foresight  seems  aware 
what  will  fossilize  into  the  thought  of  after-times,  and 
what  will  for  ever  run  in  an  alien  stream.  Such  was  the 
spirit  of  Wordsworth,  not  caring  greatly  for  the  acclamation 
of  contemporaries,  since  he  who  would  be  classic  at  once 
must  learn  from  his  predecessors,  and  his  may  be  the 
oblivion  of  the  disciple,  when  the  masters  are  still 
remembered.  Pope  was  one  who  could  not  wait  till  the 
wreath  of  classicism  should  be  placed  on  his  dead  brow. 
In  his  own  time  he  gathered  the  praise^  and  with  his  time 
it  passed  away,  as  the  law  he  was  under  was  replaced  by 
one  more  liberal. 

We  cannot,  however,  represent  this  contrast  of  schools 
as  only  relative;  it  is  also  absolute,  the  universal  opposition 
between  types  of  thought  that  appears  in  so  many  and 
various  aspects.  It  is  indeed  a  bold  venture  to  attempt  to 
discriminate  the  absolute  nature  of  any  poetical  genius. 
The  impress  of  surroundings  and  training  can  scarcely  be 
rubbed  off  from  our  minds.  Whilst  feigning  to  view  from 
a  judicial  distance  the  schools  of  literature,  we  have 
probably  some  weighty  bias,  would  fain  be  doorkeepers. 


dusters  of  books,  in  this  sanctuary  or  that.  And  early 
familiarity  with  an  author  goes  against  a  clear  judgment. 
Lines  constantly  heard  cannot  fail  to  have  a  standard 
classic  sound.  Perhaps  by  observing  life,  and  the  way  in 
which  its  variations  are  borne  out  in  literature,  a  measure 
may  be  taken  with  less  uncertainty.  The  contrast  seems, 
for  instance,  one  between  habits  and  moods.  Habit  is 
the  safeguard  of  the  flagging  spirit,  something  to  fall  back 
upon  when  the  "fine  madness  "  is  gone,  the  pitch  point 
erased,  at  which  the  valued  faculties  meet.  But  if  the 
soul  possessed  always  the  breath  of  original  fire,  then 
moods  would  suffice  to  fill  up  an  impassioned  life.  The 
romantic  is  the  poet  of  moods,  who  gathers  up  the  rush 
of  feeling  as  it  comes  into  one  throb  of  expression,  and  in 
the  reaction,  without  his  network  of  habits  or  rules  to 
hold  on  by,  sinks  lower  than  the  classic,  as  he  had 
penetrated  higher.  So  Byron,  in  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
emotion,  which  he  gave  to  literature  as  pure  emotion, 
untempered  by  any  law  but  its  own,  scorned  the  guiding 
line  of  habit,  and  experienced  a  more  wonderful  joy,  a 
deeper  agony  than  Pope,  for  the  visions 

"  Came  like  Truth,  and  disappeared  like  dreams." 

Childe  Harold — Canto  iv. 

Pope,  an    admirable  illustration   of  the   power   of  law  in 
verse,  on  which  he  floated  secure,  is  not  quite   devoid  of 
the  divine  frenzy;   but  he  distrusts  it,  will  not  let  it  get  the 
mastery,  nor  lose  himself  in  the  surging  of  a  great  sea  of 
passion,  as  does  the  poet  of  moods.     Rather  is  he  apt  to 
quench    his    feeling    in    form.f       Again,    the    schism    lies 
between  a  keener  cult  of  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  art 
on  the  other.     The  idea  of  the  romantic  must  stand  fresh 
from    its  source,    naked  before  the   reader,  with    no   style 
except  what  is  inherent  in  itself;  to  that  of  the  classic  style 
is  added,  as   a  perfectly  fitting  dress,  and  sometimes  the 
garment  may  appear  without  the  whole  body  of  a  thought, 
as  in  parts  of   the  Rape  of  the  Lock.      Loveliness  in  nature 
is   sought    directly    by   the    romantic,    not    through    the] 
medium,   opaque   or   transparent,   of   art.     He  refuses   toj 
believe   that   the   themes    of  all  possible  harmonies  have 
already   been  expressed,  and  can   only  be  dwelt  on   with! 
variations  ;   he  will  draw  fresh  ones  from  nature,  uncouth  I 
it  may  be,  in  connections  and  aspects.      His  tabernacle  hej 
will   pitch  in  the  desert,  as  well  as  in  fertile  lands;   find 
beauty,    not  only  in   "  trees  "  and  "  running  brooks,"  but] 
in  stunted  bushes  and  stagnant  pools,  or  call  her  forth  from 
the  "vasty  deep"  of  any  passion   or   deformity.     Byron, 
with    a    romantic    paradox,    points     out     the     glory    ofj 
corruption — 

■■  Thy  decay 
Is  still  impregnate  with  d.vinity." 

Childe  Harold,  iv. 


»  Mr.  Pater. 


t  See  "■  Eloise  and  Abciard," 
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Moore,  with  a  romantic  inspiration,  places  beauty, 
unquenched,  beside  ruin  : — 

"By  the  remembrance  of  our  once  pure  love 
Which,  like  a  churchyard  light,  still  burns  above 
The  grave  of  our  lost  souls." 

Lalla.Rookh, 

Very  different  this  spirit,  which  recoils  from  no  clashing  of 
forms,  no  juxtaposition  of  flats  and  sharps  so  that  beauty 
be  the  final  outcome,  from  the  semi-classic  affection  for 
antithesis  in  eighteenth-century  writers,  as  Goldsmith  : — 
"  Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign — 
Though  poor,  luxurious  ;  though  submissive,  vain." 

The  Traveller. 

For  though  Goldsmith,  to  some  extent,  escapes  from  the 
stifling,  drawing-room  confinement  of  Pope's  followers, 
hampered  by  a  too  stringent  reverence  for  the  immediate 
past,  he  carries  out  into  the  fresher  air  pieces  of  furniture 
and  ornamentation.  His  Swiss  peasant-home  is  to  the 
original  as  the  Chinese  model  gardens  in  the  Kensington 
Museum  to  China.  Indeed,  the  eighteenth  century  shows 
a  degenerate  classicismj  as  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
in  the  "  Later  Euphuists,"  Donne,  Crashaw  and  Cowley,  a 
degenerate  romanticism.  This  brings  us  to  another 
contrast  in  life,  symbolized  in  poetry,  that  between  the 
spirits  of  freedom  and  of  reverence.  From  its  origin,  the 
word  romantic  has  constantly  carried  with  it  the  notion  of 
youth  and  passion,  in  opposition  to  age  and  calm.  And 
the  stamp  of  authority  and  respect  for  authority  has  long 
rested  on  the  idea  of  classicism.  The  greatest  of  the 
school,  he,  from  whom,  as  from  an  a  priori  principle,  might 
be  derived  its  code  of  laws,  breathes  everywhere  this  spirit 
of  veneration  for  literary  rule.  He  has  it  in  the  narrowest 
interpretation  of  reference  to  ancient  springs  of  thought 
and  forms  of  expression,  as  well  as  in  the  highest.  An 
enormous  gulf  is  indeed  fixed  between  ancient  and  modern 
thought  by  the  appearance  in  the  latter  of  the  idea  of  the 
individual  will,  and  of  this  idea  Milton  had  firm  hold. 
Yet  one  fancies — half  unknown  to  him — a  groundwork 
of  Greek  philosophy  in  his  mind.  Surely  Aristotle's 
conception  of  the  "  End-in-itself,"  life  a  rounded  whole, 
was  congenial  to  him.     Surely 

"The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven," 

is  an  Aristotelian  utterance?  A  preference  of  form  to 
chaos  was  his,  less  reaching  out  to  infinity,  less  perception 
of  the  "  broken  arcs  "  than  is  possessed  by  the  romantic, 
who  would  have  infinity,  even  chaos,  rather  than  fetters  of 
lines  and  forms.  Milton's  relation  to  the  ancients  in  point 
of  style  is  yet  closer.  We  see  in  every  line  of  his  how  each 
effect  of  language  is  carefully  weighed — 

■■  His  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched^ 

Paradise   Lost— Book  I, 

About  the  whole  surface  of  his  work  plays  a  breath  of 
Latinity. 

"^In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  einiiieiii" 

I  Book  I. 

The  very  robe  of  mythology  is  folded  around  such  pictures, 
as  that  of  the  shadows,  like  ghosts,  slipping  to  their  graves 


attitude  to  his  past,  so  in  the  attitude  of  his  future  to  him 
is  he  pre-eminently  classic.  True,  the  noblest  quality  that 
can  be  predicated  of  Pope,  is  one  of  the  least  in  the  author 
of  Paradise  Lost.  Still,  we  can  no  more  conceive  him 
without  it,  than  Byron  or  Spenser  without  the  romantic 
element,  in  spite  of  their  relatively  classic  traits.  For  the 
vivid  contrast  between  the  gentle  emotions  of  the  Faerie 
Queene  and  the  consuming  fire  of  self-conscious  Childe 
Harold  does  not  destroy  that  similarity  which  brings  them 
into  one  class.  In  both  we  see  liberty  of  thought,  absorp- 
tion of  intellect  in  imagination,  souls  unshut  to  nature. 
Spenser  is  the  "poet's  poet  "  in  a  double  sense.  He  is 
Chaucer's  poet,  from  whose  spirit  he  drew,  and  so,  classic 
in  accentuating  a  standard  type  of  English  genius.  He  is 
the  after  poets'  poet,  so  many  of  whom  he  inspired,  and 
this  in  a  romantic  way. 

The  conclusion  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  poets 
elude  our  grasp.  We  turn  from  one  school  to  the  other, 
and  find  the  same  man  confronting  us  in  each.  Spenser, 
whom  we  had  placed  as  a  relative  classic,  reappears  as  an 
absolute  romantic,  or  slips  away  from  both  schools  into 
the  free  outer  air.  Byron,  whom  we  had  welcomed  as  a 
leader  among  romantics,  displays  qualities  which  a  classic 
might  claim.  Milton,  about  whom  we  had  fancied  there 
could  be  small  doubt,  is  yet  seen  at  times  far  off  in 
magnificent  solitude,  the  roof  of  no  school  between  his 
head  and  the  winds  of  heaven.  Between  the  schools 
themselves  the  doors  fly  open :  a  minor  poet  like  Goldsmith 
hovers  on  the  threshold  of  each.  There  is  something 
indefinable  and  unapproachable  about  poetic  genius.  Its 
lower  portions  can  be  scrutinised  and  measured.  But  can 
one,  standing  in  the  valley,  do  more  than  describe  and 
compare  the  soil  and  vegetation  of  the  mountain  bases  ? 
As  for  the  several  peaks,  it  is  hard  to.  say  which  is  of 
granite-stone  and  which  of  sand,  how  deep  the  snow  lies 
on  each,  and  how  they  differ  in  shape  and  height.  That 
in  England  we  have  no  literary  academy  seems  an 
involuntary  acknowledgment  that  the  genius  of  the  country 
resists  a  severe  method  of  classification. 

We  hail  the  advent  of  each  original  mind  as  the  possible 
pioneer  into  "  unimaginable  realms  of  fame,"*  or  unknown 
paths  of  truth.  If  he  take  with  him  much  of  the  tried 
machinery  that  has  been  helpful  to  others,  we  call  him 
classic ;  if  he  depend  on  no  force  but  his  own,  each  step 
unconnected  with  the  last,  we  call  him  romantic.  The 
first  may  seem  to  make  fewer  errors,  to  wander  less  often 
into  trackless  woods  and  treacherous  marshes,  but  the  last 
is  more  likely  to  grasp  the  full  scope  of  the  vision  when  it 
comes,  since  he  has  listened  with  a  more  detached  spirit 
for  the  beating  of  its  wings  in  the  air.  Therefore,  I 
think  the  classic  is  never  in  the  same  intensity  as  the 
romantic  "  a  new  created  world  "  to  the  reader.  But  his 
influence  is  more  permanent,  reiteration  of  his  words  does 
not  strip  them  of  their  classicism,  whilst  the  most  romantic 
utterances  of  the  romantic  flash  across  our  finite  thought 
with  the  transience  of  falling  stars. 

HlLD.\    0.\KLEY. 
*  Emerson. 


A      VISION      OF      SPRING. 


The  day  I  crossed  the  pasture  lands 
In  that  month  that  they  flush  again, 

I  looked  about  to  fill  my  hands 

With  first-born  of  the  sun  and  rain. 

And  there  in  one  wide  patch  of  green 
Espied,  raised  straightly  slim  and  still, 

And  shining  with  a  wond'rous  sheen, 
Flow'r  after  flow'r  of  daffodil. 


I  would  have  paused  ;  but  lo !  a  maid, 
As  sweetly  slim,  and  fair,  and  tall. 

Amid  the  golden  cluster  strayed, 
And,  one  by  one,   possessed  it  all. 

Then  turned  and  came  through  flow'r  and  grass 
And  as  she  bent  her  eyes  on  me, 

I  knew,  and  stood  to  let  her  pass, 
That  I  had  met  Persephone. 

Kate  Carter. 
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T  N  the  heart  of  old  London  there  are  yet  standing 
-*-  many  quaint  houses,  built  two  or  three 
centuries  ago,  and  forming  a  strange  contrast,  b}' 
their  pointed  gables  and  projecting  eaves,  to  the 
architecture  of  more  modern  times. 

Every  year  some  of  these  mementos  of  the 
past  are  swept  away.  Not  only  do  modern 
improvements — new  and  wide  thoroughfares  and 
other  commercially  useful  alterations  —  demand 
the  downfall  of  much  that  is  beautiful,  but  the 
insecure  condition  of  old  walls  and  antique 
dwellings  actually  necessitates  the  destruction  of 
the  most  picturesque  corners  and  byways  of  our 
ancient  city. 

Nevertheless,  wherever  they  are  left  to  stand, 
these  ancient  English  houses  form  a  pleasant 
resting-place  for  the  eyesight  as  well  as  for  the 
mind,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  there 
are  still  many  such  remaining  to  us  in  the  busiest 
part  of  London.  Sometimes  we  find  them  situated 
within  the  quiet  shelter  of  one  of  those  courts 
where  only  pedestrians  may  enter,  and  which  are 
silent  havens  in  the  midst  of  the  stir  and  tumult 
of  the  vast  traffic  that  roars  outside  like  a  great 
ocean.     Nor  is  the  interior  of  such  houses  deficient 


^^<A.X_         ^L^i~<^^^-^£3<-^   .. 
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in  restful,  old-world  appearance  ;  as  we  ascend  the 
carved  wooden  stairs,  we  can  almost  see  in  fancy 
the  dames  with  silken  farthingales  who  came 
rustling  down  of  yore,  or  that  honest  clerk,  clad 
sombrely  in  russet  brown,  who,  after  years  of 
apprenticeship  and  hard  work,  having  gathered 
and  filled  a  goodly  store  of  money-bags,  was  certain 
to  be  rewarded  by  the  hand  of  his  master's 
daughter. 

The  walls  press  narrowly  on  us,  the  grimy 
windows  are  wide  and  low.  On  the  first  and 
second  floors  the  ceilings  are  ornamented  with 
fanciful  plaster  decorations ;  the  very  doors,  though 
small,  are  inlaid  and  beautified.  Up  higher  the 
stairs  grow  steeper,  the  cornices  simpler,  the 
darkened  stretches  of  time-stained  whitewash  are 
traversed  by  heavy  beams  and  rafters.  And  above 
again  is  many  a  picturesque  attic,  to  some  minds 
quaint  and  poetic  in  its  loneliness,  to  others  but  a 
poor  place. 

In  such  a  crow's  nest,  above  the  din  of  the  city, 
yet  within  faint  sound  of  it,  curiously  apart  and 
secluded  amongst  the  old-world  blackened  gables 
and  roofs,  some  years  ago  there  lived  a  little  girl 
and  her  grandfather.     The  latter,  a  frail  grey  bent 
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figure,  which,  but  for  its  shabby  modern  costume, 
seemed  by  rights  to  belong  to  some  forgotten 
tradition  of  the  house,  was  yet  able  to  earn  a 
scanty  trade  by  repairing  spectacles  and  otherwise 
working,  humbly  enough,  in  the  optician  trade. 

But  he  was  not  alone  the  bread-winner ;  his 
grandchild's  nimble  fingers  did  much  towards 
increasing  the  slender  income.  In  the  front  room, 
which  was  partly  kitchen,  partly  sitting-room,  partly 
workshop  (as  was  testified  by  the  big  deal  table 
strewn  with  implements,  and  maimed  spectacles, 
and  eyeglasses  of  all  kinds),  as  w^ell  as  in  the  little 
back  attic  whose  only  window-pane  opened  on  a 
battered  sloping  roof — an  attic  wholly  and  entirely 
Lucy's  own  domain — everywhere  could  be  seen 
evidences  of  her  handy-work.  Boxes  and  brown 
paper  parcels  periodically  arrived  addressed  to 
her,  and  from  out  of  these  emerged  the  most 
melanchol}'  objects  imaginable.  Dolls  suffering 
from  every  conceivable  form  of  doll-illness,  dolls 
who  had  experienced  every^  possible  kind  of  disaster, 
broken  dolls,  worn-out  dolls,  dolls  to  all  appearance 
having  long  since  ended  their  natural  career — all 
such  were  sent  to  her.  Around  the  room  these  sad 
wrecks  were  placed,  lying  down  as  in  a  hospital, 
waiting  patiently  for  their  gradual  but  certain 
restoration  to  health. 

Lucy,  clad  in  a  large  white  pinafore,  her  long 
fair  hair  Ijrushed  away  from  her  small  pale  face,  a 
large  glue-pot  by  her  side,  a  huge  pair  of  scissors  in 
her  little  hands,  sat  during  a  great  part  of  each  day, 
busily  mending  and  beautifying  the  abject-looking 
dolls. 

They  came  from  several  large  west-end  firms. 
They  had  been  the  pampered  favourites  of  spoilt 
little  girls  in  richly-furnished  nurseries  or  school- 
rooms, but,  having  met  with  cruel  injuries, 
despoiled  for  a  while  of  all  favour  and  finery,  they 
had  been  packed,  naked  and  ghastly,  in  hard  sheets 
of  paper,  and  despatched  to  the  old  gabled  house  in 
the  city,  there  to  be  renovated  by  the  deft  childish 
fingers  of  one  who  had  never  played  with  toys  of 
her  own.  To  Lucy,  dolls  were  interesting  patients 
who  required  to  have  yellow  or  black  wool  fixed 
firmly  on  the  tops  of  their  heads,  whilst  carmine 
was  gently  applied  to  their  pale  cheeks.  An 
occasional  glass  eye  niight  also  be  dexterously 
inserted  from  within  their  hollow  craniums,  which 
were  as  empty  as  are  the  heads  of  many  dolls  in 
this  sad  world. 


Sometimes,  when  Lucy's  powers  found 
themselves  too  severely  taxed,  her  grandfather's 
workmanship  was  brought  into  requisition.  Out 
of  a  piece  of  common  w'ood  he  could,  for  sufferers 
of  a  lower  grade,  carve  a  leg  and  foot,  ay,  and 
paint  thereon  a  semblance  of  a  stocking,  garter, 
and  boot  or  shoe — all  complete. 

It  was  certainly  extraordinary  to  see  the 
wonderful  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  dolls 
after  they  had  spent  a  few  days  under  the  stern 
sanitary  discipline  of  the  gabled  house. 

When  each  cure  was  pronounced  by  the  two 
doctors  to  be  final  and  satisfactory,  Lucy  stood  in 
an  ecstasy  of  contemplation,  her  own  cheeks 
flushed  crimson,  and  her  big  blue  eyes  shining, 
•  as  she  gently  stroked  with  her  finger  the  fluff"  she 
herself  had  fastened  on  the  waxen  head  of  the 
renovated  doll.  Like  a  childish  Pygmalion,  she 
rapturously  admired  her  own  handy-work.  And  at 
such  times  she  would  often  ask  : 

"Ain't  this  poor  dear  lovely  now  ?  Wouldn't  it 
be  beautiful,  Gran,  if  real  people's  legs  and  arms 
could  be  fastened  on  just  like  new  ?" 

But  the  old  man  shook  his  head  dubiously. 
"Maybe,   darling,    but    I    don't  know  for    sure. 
P'r'aps  we're  intended  to  come  to  bits  gradual-like 
on   this   'ere  earth  without  too   much  mending  — 
I  can't  say." 

This  doctrine  opened  out  a  question  that 
presented  difficulties  to  Lucy's  powers  of  argument. 
She  lapsed  into  silence,  and,  wdth  a  last  fond  look, 
wrapped  up  her  discharged  patient  in  soft  silver 
paper  and  cotton  wool,  labelled  it  "to  be  called 
for,"  placed  it  on  a  particular  shelf  which  was 
devoted  to  healthy  convalescents,  and  forthwith 
bent  her  energies  to  another  maimed  and  distressful 
object. 

In  a  house  that  was  close  by,  though  not  within 
the  court,  a  different  kind  of  mending  went  on. 
Lucy  could  see  this  easil}',  for  at  a  distance  of  six 
or  seven  yards  from  her  own  was  a  window  in 
which  she  took  special  interest. 

It  was  a  deep  old-fashioned  window,  almost 
always  open  except  in  the  coldest  weather,  and 
built  just  above  a  flat  piece  of  roof  which  formed 
a  sort  of  broad  ledge.  This  was  the  only  flat 
portion  of  roof  in  sight,  for,  between  it  and  Lucy's 
tiny  watch-tower,  the  other  slates  w^ere  fixed  at  so 
perilous  an  angle  that  none  but  a  cat  would  have 
ventured  to  climb  them. 
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A  cat  did  climb  thereon  sometimes.  This  was 
the  black  cat  belonging  to  the  shoemaker,  who 
himself  sat  mending  boots  and  shoes  at  his  open 
window.  His  sole  companion  and  friend  was 
apparently  this  cat,  and  his  sole  amusement  a 
magnificent  fuchsia  which  grew  in  a  pot  placed  on 
the  ledge,  and  which,  evidently,  demanded  much 
care  and  attention.  Lucy  sometimes  lured  the 
cat  towards  her,  squeezing  up  her  face  against 
the  small  aperture  she  called  her  window,  which 
framed  that  pale  face  and  fluflfy  golden  hair  almost 
too  closely. 

In  answer  to  such  friendly  overtures,  the  sage 
cat,  with  considerable  dignity  of  demeanour,  would 
occasionally  come  towards  Lucy  and  purr  and 
rub  its  head  against  her.  Sometimes,  even,  (the 
narrow  window  being  wide  enough  easily  to  admit 
its  slender  body,)  it  would  jump  down  into  the 
child's  room  and  play  with  her  for  a  short  time, 
and  thereafter  return  to  its  master  who  sat  at  his 
usual  place,  busily  stitching,  yet  glancing  towards 
his  opposite  neighbour  from  time  to  time  with  a 
smile  upon  his  countenance. 

It  was  a  fine  countenance,  though  a  very  sad 
one.  Lucy  deemed  the  shoemaker  to  be  an  old 
man,  yet  he  was  not  old.  He  was  slightly 
humpbacked  and  bent,  and  his  face  was  worn  and 
full  of  lines  and  shadows,  and  his  hair  had  begun 
to  turn  grey. 

Between  him  and  Lucy  there  grew  up  a  kind  of 
silent  friendship.  They  were  too  far  from  each 
other  to  speak,  even  had  they  not  both  been  too 
timid  to  venture  on  so  bold  a  proceeding ;  but,  by 
means  of  nods  and  smiles,  a  great  deal  of 
pleasantness  can  be  interchanged.  Moreover, 
Lucy  gradually  came  to  entertain  quite  a  personal 
liking  for  the  fuchsia  and  the  cat. 

The  shoemaker  had  known  better  days.  So  said 
Lucy's  grandfather,  when  one  day  she  applied  to 
him  for  information  concerning  their  neighbour. 
It  was  also  reported  that  the  hunchback  had  been 
a  schoolmaster,  and  was,  in  fact,  quite  a  learned 
man.  Even  Lucy  could  bear  some  testimony  to 
this,  for  she  had  often  seen  him  on  Sundays,  when 
he  could  not  carry  on  his  trade,  poring  over  some 
musty  tomes  that,  from  their  appearance,  were 
surely  as  full  of  science  and  learning  as  an  egg  is 
full  of  meat. 

Lucy  had  known  no  better  days.  She  had 
always  dwelt,  as  long  as  she  could  remember,  in 


this  narrow  garret,  always  spent  her  time,  out  of 
school  hours,  in  these  two  rooms  alone  with  her 
grandfather. 

He  had  also  always  been  engaged  in  repairing 
spectacles. 

Formerly  she  had  merely  played  and  toddled 
about  his  knee ;  this  last  year,  she  had  begun  an 
occupation  of  her  own. 

She  could  remember  no  relatives,  scarcely  any 
friends.  Her  father  and  mother  had  both  died 
when  she  was  too  young  to  remember  them  ;  her 
mother  was  the  only  child  of  the  kind  old  man 
with  whom  she  herself  was  spending  her  childhood 
— there  was  nothing  else  to  look  back  upon. 

One  day  a  very  strange  thing  happened.  It  was 
a  warm  spring  afternoon,  and  both  Lucy  and  the 
shoemaker  had  been  idling  a  little  at  their  respective 
windows.  Suddenly  the  latter,  stretching  out  his 
right  arm  on  the  roof  as  far  as  he  could  reach, 
threw  a  piece  of  tightly-rolled  paper  towards  the 
little  girl  ;  he  aimed  well,  for  it  fell  within  two  or 
three  inches  of  her  window,  so  that  she  was  able 
to  put  out  her  hand  and  pick  it  up.  Then,  as  she 
looked  up  laughing  and  blushing  also,  she  saw 
that  the  shoemaker  had  disappeared  from  his 
\vindow. 

She  smoothed  out  the  paper  carefully.  It  looked 
like  a  letter  ;  there  was  writing  on  one  side  of  it — 
eight  long  lines.  Yet,  though  she  could  read 
fairly  well,  Lucy  could  make  nothing  of  this 
writing.  They  were  clear  round  English  letters, 
certainly,  but  the  words  were  unintelligible — 
queer,  funny,  senseless-looking  words.  Only 
once,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  there  appeared  what 
seemed  to  be  her  own  name,  but  even  that  was 
misspelt,  having  an  "  e "  at  the  end  instead  of 
a  "y."  The  child  carried  the  paper  to  her 
grandfather,  who  put  on  his  gold-rimmed  glasses, 
and  held  it  at  arm's  length,  and  turned  it  upside- 
down  and  sideways,  and  then  upside-down  once 
more,  but  could  make  nothing  of  it.  He  shook 
his  head  over  it,  and  finally  laid  it  down,  saying : 

"  Maybe  the  poor  body's  a  bit  cracked,  dearie  ; 
they  do  say  so  down  the  street.  When  Mr. 
Winthrop  comes  we'll  ask  him.  If  there's  anyone 
can  read  the  paper  he  can,  you  may  be  sure." 

Mr.  Winthrop  was  the  curate,  who  paid  periodical 
short,  but  courteous,  visits  to  many  of  his 
parishioners,  Lucy  and  her  grandfather  being 
included  amongst  the  rest.     It   so  happened  that 
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he  came  to  call  a  few  daj's  after  the  child  had 
received  the  strange  paper,  which  was  duly  shewn 
to  him  immediately  on  his  arrival. 

"Ah!  "said  Mr.  Winthrop,  glancing  over  it; 
"  very  creditable,  xevy  creditable  indeed." 

A  thin  smile  curved  his  lips.  He  had  not 
expected  to  find  manuscript  Latin  verses  in  the 
attic  of  the  old  gabled  house. 

"  I  knew  as  you'd  be  able  to  read  it!''  exclaimed 
Lucy's  grandfather,  triumphantly  slapping  his 
thigh. 

"My  dear  sir,  I  am  delighted,"  replied  Mr. 
Winthrop  gravely. 

"But  won't  you  tell  us  what  it's  about  ?  "  asked 
Luc}^  gazing  up  entreatingly. 

The  curate  had  forgotten  that.  His  thoughts 
seemed  to  have  wandered  quite  away.  In  truth, 
they  had  carried  him  as  far  as  Oxford,  and,  for 
one  short  moment,  he  was  again  a  student, 
wandering  pensively  up  and  down  the  sheltered 
cloister. 

Now,  as  he  hastily-  returned  to  the  present,  and 
gazed  down  at  the  diminutive  childish  figure  before 
him,  he  hesitated  a  little,  and  a  slight  flush  came 
into  his  austere  cheek. 

"Well,  you  see,"  he  began,  "it  is — it  is — your 
name  is  Lucy,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes  sir,"  answered  the  child  readily. 

"And  that  means  light,"  continued  the  curate, 
poking  the  point  of  his  umbrella  assiduously 
between  the  ill-fitting  boards  of  the  floor  ;  "  so 
this  poor  man — j'ou  say  he  is  a  shoemaker,  don't 
you  ?  And  a  sort  of  a  cripple  ?  I  can't  remember 
him  myself.  He  says  you  made  light  for  him — 
your  hair,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — your 
smiles,  my  dear  child — and  he  seems  to  think  it 
reminded  him  of  the  light  on  a  summer's  day  in 
the  country',  the  soft  light  upon  the  waving  green 
fields,  you  know.  I  must  really  look  him  up. 
Good  morning,  my  dear  sir,  good  morning !  Oh, 
no,  pray  don't  apologize ;  I'm  delighted,  I'm  sure," 
and,  with  this  hurried  farewell,  the  curate,  who  had 
grown  more  and  more  nervous  under  the  searching 
gaze  of  Lucy's  earnest  eyes,  rushed  from  the  room 
and  went  tramping  in  his  thick-soled  boots  down 
the  rickety  stairs. 

"  Green  fields,"  thought  the  child  wonderingly  ; 
"  what  can  green  fields  be  like  ?" 

She  knew  they  were  not  like  trees.  She  had 
seen  a  few  stunted  trees  and  patches  of  grass  even 


in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  once  (long  ago, 
certainly,  but  still  once),  she  had  walked  with  her 
grandfather  on  a  hot  dusty  Sunday  afternoon,  to 
spend  a  couple  of  shady  hours  amongst  the  grass 
and  tall  sycamores  and  horsechestnuts  of  one  of 
the  far-off  west-end  parks.  This  couple  of  hours 
she  could  not  easily  forget.  But  country  fields — 
the  words  conveyed  nothing  to  her  mind.  She  had 
never  stood  by  when  "  waves  of  shadow  passed 
over  the  wheat." 

"What  are  green  fields  like.  Gran  ?  "  she  asked, 
turning  suddenly  to  the  old  man,  who  had  quietly 
resumed  his  work. 

At  this  question  he  nearly  let  fall  the  delicate 
piece  of  mechanism  on  which  he  was  engaged. 

"  Green  fields  ?  Why,  bless  the  child  !  They're 
like,  like — why,  they're  like  green  fields,  sure 
enough  ;  like  nothing  else  as  I  knows  of." 

"  You've  seen  them  ?  Often  ?  "  asked  Lucy 
dubiously. 

The  old  man  laughed  feebly. 

"  Laws,  dearie,  seen  'em  ?  Why,  I  was  brought 
up  all  along  of  'em,  in  the  very  midst  of  'em,  and 
so  was  my  father  afore  me.  I  used  to  keep  the 
birds  off  the  young  corn  for  the  farmers  many  a 
day,  when  I  was  ever  such  a  little  chap  too," 
added  the  old  man  with  pardonable  vanity,  "  and 
later  on  I  did  a  power  o'  work  in  the  fields,  that  I 
did,  till  I  was  near  upon  thirteen  year  old." 

"  But  what  are  they  like,  Gran  ?  " 

"  Like,  dearie  ?     What,  the  birds  ?  " 

"No,  the  fields — the  green  fields.'' 

"The  green  fields,"  repeated  the  old  man 
meditatively,  as  he  folded  his  hands  ;  "  well,  they're 
a  fine  sight,  surely,  and  the  wind  as  it  comes  over 
'em  with  the  smell  of  clover  seems  ever  so  sweet 
and  fresh  !  But  I  don't  know  as  how  I  can  tell 
3'ou  much  about  'em,  dearie.  It's  more  a  kind  of 
feeling  to  be  felt,  you  see,  right  away  from  the 
streets,  and  the  heat,  and  the  noise  and  jabbering. 
I  seem  to  understand  it  like,  only  I  can't  say  much 
about  it.  It's  a  sort  of  feeling  like  Sunday. 
Possible,  you'll  feel  it  some  day,  darling ;  I  wish  1 
warn't  too  old  to  take  you,  that  I  do  ! " 

He  looked  wistfully  after  the  little  figure  that 
stole  quietly  back  to  her  own  room.  She  had  not 
altogether  comprehended  her  grandfather's  words  ; 
how  should  she  ?  We  mostly  sympathize  with 
the  impressions  which  we  have  ourselves  received. 

When   Lucy  was  again   alone   she  wished  that 
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she  could  send  her  friend  the  shoemaker  some 
token  of  her  goodwill.  Yes,  there  he  was  in  his 
accustomed  place,  although  he  did  not  glance  in  her 
direction.  What  should  she  send,  and  how  could 
she  send  it  ?  She  gazed  all  round  her  bare  attic, 
realising  almost  painfully  that  she  had  scarcely  any 
possessions.  Then  she  remembered  the  curate's 
hasty  explanation.  Was  it  in  truth  her  fair  hair 
which  had  helped  to  bring  some  light  into  the  sad 
life  of  her  lonely  neighbour  ?  On  the  table  before 
her  lay  various  implements  which  she  used  for  her 
own  trade ;  without  further  reflection  she  took  up  a 
pair  of  scissors  and  cut  a  long  tress  of  her  hair, 
winding  it  round  her  fingers  before  wrapping  it  in 
a  piece  of  paper. 

But  she  could  not  throw  as  far  as  would  be 
necessary — she  knew  that  this  was  out  of  the 
question.  She  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
possibility  of  her  foolish  gift  alighting  on  the  sloping 
roof,  midway  between  her  window  and  her 
neighbour's,  and  slithering  down  out  of  sight ; 
only  the  cat  might  then     .     .     . 

Ah  !  a  bright  idea  flashed  upon  her,  and,  as  if 
in  answer  to  her  thoughts,  the  black  cat  was  seen 
coming  towards  her,  walking  daintily  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  slope,  as  only  a  cat  can  do. 

Lucy  beckoned  and  called  to  the  animal.  It 
approached,  nothing  loth,  and  jumped  down  through 
the  narrow  window  to  her  very  work-table.  There 
was  a  broken  doll  on  this  table  who  wore  an 
exceedingly  tattered  sash  of  faded  blue  ribbon. 
Disregarding,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  fact  that  the 
ribbon  was  not  strictly  speaking  her  own  property, 
Lucy  without  hesitation  took  it  from  the  doll  and 
tied  it  round  the  cat's  neck,  tying  with  it  the 
diminutive  parcel  containing  her  lock  of  hair. 
Then,  lifting  up  the  cat  in  her  soft  arms,  she 
placed  it  gently  on  its  legs  upon  the  roof  again. 

That  quadruped  looked  at  her  with  some 
reproach  ;  possibly  it  did  not  altogether  approve 
of  being  made  a  go-between  ;  yet,  after  a  short 
moment  of  hesitation,  it  obeyed  Lucy's  gestures, 
and  trotted  off  to  its  master,  rapidly  disappearing 
within  his  window. 

Lucy,  filled  with  sudden  shame,  waited  to  see  no 
more,  but  ran  back  into  her  grandfather's  room. 
The  next  morning,  however,  she  saw  the  cat 
wandering  about  in  all  the  glory  of  its  blue  ribbon 
(minus  the  paper  parcel),  whilst  the  shoemaker, 
who  seemed  harder  than  ever  at  work,  energetically 


nodded  and  smiled  his  thanks,  so  that  she  knew  he 
had  received  and  appreciated  her  gift. 

Not  long  after  this  slight  occurrence,  one  day 
Lucy  was  startled  by  quick  strange  footsteps  on 
the  stair  accompanied  by  a  rustling  noise,  as  of 
heavy  silken  draperies. 

"Oh  dear,  oh  dear!"  gasped  a  tired  voice  outside. 
Then  came  a  knock,  the  door  was  hastily  flung 
open,  and  a  lady,  followed  by  a  little  girl,  entered 
the  room. 

The  visitors  had  left  their  carriage  in  the 
neighbouring  street  as  they  could  not  drive  into 
the  court ;  this  the  lady  explained  spasmodically. 
They  had  come  themselves,  for  Philippa  (that  was 
the  strange  child's  name)  would  not  trust  her  doll 
to  any  shop,  and  they  had,  after  much  trouble, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  Lucy's  address. 

Then  the  lady,  who  was  much  exhausted  by  the 
ascent  of  the  steep  steps,  sank  on  a  chair  which 
Lucy  silently  proffered  her,  whilst  Philippa  hung 
back,  with  downcast  face,  tightly  clasping  a  big 
parcel. 

Gran  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and  stood,  in  his 
tottering  feeble  way,  making  little  jerky  bows,  and 
clasping  and  unclasping  his  hands.  Had  it  only 
been  a  matter  of  spectacles,  he  would  have  had 
a  great  deal  to  say,  doubtless ;  but  this  was 
evidently  Lucy's  business.  She,  meanwhile,  though 
learned  on  the  subject  of  dolls,  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  attack  of  shyness  which  was  apparently 
shared  by  Philippa,  so  that  the  two  children  glared 
at  each  other  as  children  are  apt  to  do,  both 
altogether  unable  to  speak. 

The  lady,  however,  was  gradually  regaining  her 
breath.  She  was  a  lovely  lady,  clad  in  shining 
silken  draperies,  dazzling  yet  pleasant  to  the  sight, 
and,  like  her  child's,  her  face  was  fair  and  framed  in 
soft  curls. 

"  Shew  your  doll,  Philippa,"  she  said. 

Then  the  parcel  was  slowly  opened  by  unwilling 
fingers,  whilst  heavy  tears  dropped  on  it  from 
Philippa's  eyes. 

Lucy  gazed  at  the  little  stranger  with  some 
astonishment.  She  herself  could  not  understand 
this  extreme  affection.  In  her  own  mind  a  doll 
must  be  viewed  from  one  of  two  distinct  plat- 
forms. Either  it  was  a  miserable  broken  mummy 
interesting  owing  to  the  very  intricacy  of  its 
surgical  requirements,  or  it  was  a  triumph  of  art, 
a  pink-cheeked,  fluffy-headed  object,  irreproachably 
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perfect  as  to  arms  and  legs — altogether  a  source  of 
justifiable  pride. 

As  it  was  evident  that  Philippa's  doll  belonged 
to  the  first  category,  Lucy  stepped  forward,  and 
took  it  in  her  hands  with  the  gentle  enquiring 
touch  that  a  great  surgeon  is  apt  to  bestow  upon 
even  the  most  uninteresting  of  his  cases.  Then 
Philippa  fairly  burst  into  tears.  Assuredly  she, 
the  mother  of  the  patient,  suffered  more  keenly 
than  any  of  the  bystanders  could  comprehend. 

"  She  will  hardly  trust  the  doll  out  of  her  sight," 
said  Philippa's  mother  apologetically  ;  "  but  now, 
dear,  this  little  girl  will  make  Rosie  all  right,  and 
then  she  will  be  quite  well  again." 

**  Oh  yes  !  "  said  Lucy  with  smiling  confidence, 
as  she  turned  the  disconsolate  doll  over  and  over 
for  examination. 

Rosie  had  certainlj^  lost  her  complexion,  her 
hair,  and  a  great  deal  more  besides ;  so,  after 
some  further  conversation,  it  was  agreed  between 
all  parties  that  she  should  remain  in  the  doctor's 
care,  and  Philippa,  sadly  hanging  her  pretty  head, 
and  casting  many  regretful  glances  behind  her, 
mournfully  followed  her  mother  downstairs.  In  a 
week's  time  only  was  she  to  return  to  fetch  her 
treasure. 

Lucy  worked  hard  at  the  decrepit  old  doll.  She 
was  keenly  anxious  to  give  her  best  eff'orts  to  the 
task.  Moreover,  just  now  the  daylight  was  long, 
and  there  was  no  school,  this  being  holiday  time, 
so  that  she  was  able  to  work  with  little  intermission, 
bestowing  upon  the  delicate  Rosie  her  utmost  care. 
There  was  yet  one  day  wanting  to  the  completion 
of  the  week  succeeding  Philippa's  visit,  when  the 
doll,  now  thoroughly  repaired  and  beautified, 
crowned  with  a  mass  of  golden  hair  that  matched 
Lucys  own,  its  eyes  thickly  fringed  with  dark 
lashes,  its  pink  cheeks  far  exceeding  in  glow  those 
of  the  little  doctoress,  found  itself  placed  on  the 
shelf  of  the  perfect  cures,  from  thence  to  look 
down  as  sweetly  at  Lucj'  as  Lucy  was  gazing 
complacently  up  at  it. 

The  afternoon  was  very  sultry,  and  the  child 
was  tired.  Presently,  having  admired  the  doll  to 
her  heart's  content,  she  wandered  away  into  her 
own  little  room,  and  there,  throwing  open  the  tiny 
pane  of  glass,  she  let  in  a  whiff"  of  fresh  air,  whilst 
she  gazed  dreamily  across  the  wilderness  of  roofs 
and  chimneys  as  was  her  wont. 

Her  grandfather  was  out  ;  he  had  gone  to   make 


several  small  purchases  in  the  neighbouring  street, 
and  Luc}'  did  not  expect  him  home  for  another  half 
hour  at  soonest. 

She  gazed  across  at  the  shoemaker's  window, 
thinking  to  see  the  hunchback  busy  over  his 
work,  though  every  now  and  then  raising  his 
head  to  nod  to  her  from  afar.  He  was  not  at  his 
post  to-day,  however.  His  absence  surprised 
her.  Strangely  enough,  too,  it  gave  her  a  sense 
of  loneliness  which  she  had  never  experienced 
before.  It  was  with  a  pang  of  contrition  that  she 
suddenly  remembered  that  he  might  also  have 
missed  her,  for  the  last  few  days  had  passed 
quickly  for  her,  and  she  had  not  once  gone  to  the 
window  to  give  him  smiling  greeting. 

To-day  the  very  roof  seemed  strangely  still  and 
reproachful.  Not  even  the  cat  was  in  sight  ;  the 
shoemaker's  window  was  wide  open,  and  a  small 
piece  of  tattered  curtain  flapped  gently  in  the  warm 
wind. 

On  the  ledge  the  fuchsia  stood  disconsolate  and 
untended,  the  earth  in  its  pot  dry,  its  leaves  and 
waxen  petals  heavily  drooping. 

Lucy,  however,  had  not  time  to  wonder  much. 
The  tap,  tap  of  her  grandfather's  stick,  accompanying 
his  own  careful  and  leisurely  tramp  as  he  slowly 
mounted  the  wooden  stairs,  had  already  reached 
her  ear,  although  the  old  man  was  still  at  some 
distance  below.  Hastily,  she  ran  to  fling  open  the 
door,  and  welcome  him. 

He  entered,  carrying  several  diminutive  parcels 
— necessary  materials  for  his  trade.  He  made  his 
way  slowly  to  his  own  armchair,  and  sat  down, 
mopping  his  forehead  with  his  large  red  silk 
handkerchief.  Finally,  he  looked  up  and  smiled 
at  Lucy. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said  in  an  odd  tone  ;  "  well,  my 
dearie,  he's  dead,  that's  what  he  is." 

"Dead!'"  repeated  Lucy,  with  terrified  eyes. 
"  Oh,  who.  Gran  ?     What  is  it  ?     Who  ?  " 

"I  thought  I'd  best  break  it  to  you,  darling," 
said  the  old  man,  still  nervously  smiling.  "  You 
see  I  knowed  as  how  you  cared  on  him  like,  and 
he  on  you,  just  from  a  sort  of  distance  ;  and  so  I 
thought  I'd  be  the  best  to  tell  you.  Mr.  Winthrop, 
he  wanted  to  come — it  was  he  as  told  me  of  it. 
He  spoke  beautiful — ah,  most  beautiful,  dearie  ! 
Poor  old  feller,  he  says,  he  ain't  not  got  a  sixpence 
in  the  world,  and  so  he's  left  nothing  to  nobody 
but  just  two  or  three  crumbling  old  books  which 
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the  landlady  has  taken  hold  of.  Ah,  he  knowed 
better  days,  he  did.  I  always  told  you  so, 
dearie." 

Lucy  stood  silent  and  transfixed.  Her  face  had 
not  yet  lost  its  startled  expression,  but  the  tears 
were  slowly  coursing  down  her  cheeks.  Her 
grandfather  noticed  them,  and,  taking  one  of  her 
little  cold  hands  between  his  own  large  wrinkled 
ones,  he  patted  it  gently.  Then  Lucy  sobbed 
outright.  This  was  her  first  sad  experience,  and 
now  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  the  empty  window 
had  brought  her  the  real  message — as  though,  in 
fact,  it  had  told  her  far  more  than  her  grandfather's 
words  could  tell.  Yet,  after  a  pause,  she  murmured  : 
"  What  did  Mr.  Winthrop  say?" 

"  He  said,"  answered  Gran,  still  in  a  flurried 
way,  "  he  said  as  how  the  shoemaker — that's  him, 
you  know,  dearie — as  how  he'd  gone  to  fields — 
beautiful  fields  of  light  and  flowers — I  thought 
you'd  like  to  hear,  somehow." 

"Yes,  I  like  to  hear,"  answered  Lucy  softly, 
hiding  her  face  against  her  grandfather's  shoulder, 
lest  he  should  see  that  the  tears  she  could  not 
repress  were  dropping  faster  and  faster. 

Thus  they  remained  in  silence  for  a  few  moments  ; 
then  the  old  man  rose  up  and  patted  the  child's 
head  gently,  saying  in  as  jocose  a  tone  as  he  could 
assume : 

"Now  we'll  have  tea,  eh,  dearie  ?'" 

Lucy  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  flee  into  her  own 
little  sanctum.  There  she  leaned  her  elbows  on 
the  tiny  sill,  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

Her  conscience  smote  her  sharply.  How  selfish 
and  careless  she  had  been,  utterly  absorbed  in 
exciting  occupation,  when  perchance  there  would 
otherwise  have  been  for  her  one  more  glimpse  of 
that  kind  face  she  sorely  missed !  Indeed,  she 
was  painfully  conscious  that  it  was  not  merely 
occupation  which  had  caused  her  to  forget  the 
claim  of  an  old  friendship.  It  had  been  the 
glamour  of  a  new  one — the  charm  of  Philippa's 
presence,  her  beauty  and  brilliancy  despite  her 
tears,  even  the  soft  silken  clothes  which  the  rich 
child  wore.  By  comparison,  Lucy's  life  had 
seemed  tame  and  uninteresting. 

Suddenly  a  slight  sound,  immediatel}-  followed 
by  the  soft  pressure  of  fur  against  her  cheek, 
made  her  quickly  raise  the  face  she  had  hidden  in 
her  hands.  Here  was  the  black  cat,  rubbing 
fondly  against  her,  purring,  and  glancing  up  with 


every  look  and  gesture  of  endearment  to  which  a 
cat  could  possibly  attain. 

Lucy  took  the  poor  animal  in  her  arms  in  a 
passion  of  tenderness.  Her  tears  fell  fast  as  she 
stroked  it  more  lovingly  than  she  had  ever  done. 
From  that  hour  the  cat  comfortably  took  up  its 
residence  in  the  child's  room,  and,  with  Gran's 
consent,  became  part  of  the  family. 

The  next  morning  brought  Philippa — a  hopeful, 
yet  desperately  anxious  Philippa — a  sort  of  little 
whirlwind  of  eagerness.  Her  mother  was  waiting 
in  the  carriage,  she  said ;  she  herself  had  run 
upstairs  all  alone — she  had  come  for  the  doll — 
she — in  fact,  poor  Philippa  could  hardly  bring  out 
her  sentences  fast  enough,  as  she  stood  panting 
just  within  the  door,  whilst  Gran  smiled 
benevolently,  and  Lucy,  nearly  as  excited  as  the 
other  child,  ran  to  fetch  down  a  large  paper  parcel 
from  the  shelf. 

"  Oh !  "  said  Philippa  in  quite  another  tone  of 
voice,  when  her  trembling  fingers  had  unfolded  a 
corner  of  the  paper,  and  she  had  peeped  underneath. 

"  How  very,  very  beautiful  you  are,  my  darling 
love ! "  she  exclaimed,  taking  the  now  radiantly- 
healthy  Rosie  into  her  arms,  and,  somewhat  to 
Lucy's  horror,  smothering  the  doll  with  affection. 

"  You  mustn't  kiss  her  too  much,"  murmured  the 
little  doctoress,  gravely  shaking  her  head;  "she'll 
come  off." 

"  Mustn't  I  ?  "  asked  Philippa,  who  never  spoke 
in  murmurs,  but  looked  as  delightfully  bright  as 
the  doll  itself,  and  spoke  in  a  hearty  voice  that 
corresponded  with  her  appearance. 

"  I  really  must  kiss  you,  you  dear  little  girl,  who 
have  made  Rosie  so  beautiful  ! " 

Thereupon,  the  two  children  embraced  each 
other ;  but  Lucy's  shyness  somehow  began  to 
communicate  itself  to  Philippa,  who  suddenly 
reddened,  and,  holding  the  doll  in  her  outstretched 
arms,  turned  towards  Gran,  asking  almost 
apologetically  :   "  Isn't  she  beautiful  ?  " 

The  old  man  slowly  removed  his  spectacles  from 
his  nose,  as  was  his  way  when  he  wanted  to  see 
anything.  (Not,  perhaps,  a  very  good  way  for  a 
spectacle-maker. ) 

"Well,"  he  said  slowly,  "  she's  a  mighty  deal 
better  than  she  was,  that's  sure." 

"Oh,  but  I  forgot," 'exclaimed  Philippa,  laying 
down  the  doll  for  a  moment,  and  clapping  her 
hands  in  glee.    "  I  quite  forgot ;  Mamma  said  I  was 
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to  ask  you,  Lucy.  We're  going  to  spend  the  day 
in  the  country,  to-morrow — that's  Rosie,  and  me 
and  Mamma — and  you're  to  come  too  !  Isn't  that 
splendid  ?  " 

This  somewhat  informal  invitation  was  received 
oddly  enough  by  Lucy. 

"  Into  the  country  ?  "  she  repeated,  under  her 
breath ;  then,  taking  a  step  forward,  she  placed 
her  hand  on  her  grandfather's,  and  squeezed  two 
of  his  fingers  tightly. 

The  old  man  looked  from  one  child  to  the 
other. 

"Do  you  mean  it,  little  Missy?"  he  asked  at 
last;  *'do  you  mean  that  my  Lucy  is  to  go 
to-morrow,  and  spend  the  day  with  you  in  the 
country — in  the  green  fields  ?  " 

"Yes,  of  course,"  answered  Philippa  with  her 
accustomed  joyous  haste,  and,  catching  up  her  doll, 
she  ran  to  the  door. 

"That's  all  settled  now,  isn't  it?"  she  said. 
"All  nicely  settled  ;  and  Mamma'll  be  so  impatient 
— because  she's  got  to  wait,  I  mean — and  I'll  be 
here  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock  quite 
punctually,  and  bring  Mamma  and  Rosie  too ;  and 
now  I  must  go,  because  I've  been  too  long,  I  think, 
and  you'll  be  quite  ready,  won't  j'ou?"  and  so, 
with  more  delighted  gesticulation  than  it  is  possible 
to  describe,  Philippa,  holding  Rosie  close,  slammed 
the  door  violently  and  rattled  downstairs,  before 
(as  it  seemed  to  her  hosts)  there  was  time  for 
anyone  else  to  put  in  a  word. 

When  the  echoes  of  this  departure  had  died  out 
of  the  old  rafters,  Lucy  nestled  near  to  her 
grandfather's  knee : 

"Am  I  really  to  go?"  she  asked,  looking  up  into 
his  face, 

"Yes,  dearie,"  he  answered,  stooping  to  kiss  her: 
"  and  you  can  have  a  nice  long  day — and  I  shall  be, 
oh,  so  glad,  my  darling !  And  I'll  take  care  of  all 
the  dolls  and  pussy  and  everythink,  and  set  out 
the  tea  just  as  well  as  you." 

He  smiled — a  gentle  quavering  smile — somehow 
there  was  always  that  in  his  smile  which,  Lucy 
thought,  was  absent  from  other  people's  laughing 
looks. 

Lucy  had  but  little  sleep  that  night.  As  she  lay 
tossing  in  bed,  her  head  seemed  literally  to  whirl 
with  her  feverish  thoughts.  She  wondered  more 
than  ever  what  the  green  fields  might  be. 
She     resembled    one     who,    having    been     born 


blind,  realizes  by  some  strange  device  of  his  own 
the  appearance  of  sun  and  moon  and  stars, 
conjuring  up  a  vision  surely  very  unlike  that 
which  we,  who  have  the  blessing  of  sight,  call 
the  truth,  yeX.  possibly  as  lovely  and  as  satisfying 
to  his  own  mind  as  Nature  is  to  ours. 

Gran  had  unwittingly  on  the  previous  day 
puzzled  the  child  by  Mr.  Winthrop's  words. 
How,  thought  she,  in  her  midnight  ponderings, 
how  can  there  be  fields  in  Heaven  ?  What  are 
these  fields  of  light  ?  And,  if  indeed  earthly  fields 
are  beautiful  and  almost  heavenly,  why  is  it  that 
people  choose  to  dwell  in  the  dark  and  noisy 
city  amongst  multitudinous  chimney-pots,  some  ot 
which  were  standing  up  black  and  ghost-like, 
(and,  to  Lucy's  eyes,  far  from  picturesque,)  even 
now  between  her  and  the  starlit  sky  ? 

Presently,  however,  soothed  as  much  as  she  had 
at  first  been  disturbed  by  her  own  fancies,  Lucy 
fell  asleep,  and  on  the  following  morning  appeared 
as  fresh  as  a  daisy,  dressed  in  punctual  time, 
awaiting  her  grandfather's  approval,  and  ready  for 
Philippa's  arrival. 

Lucy  had  put  on  her  one  best  frock,  a  simple 
garment  so  nearly  white  that  it  robed  the  wearer 
— so  thought  the  old  man — as  though  she  had 
been  an  angel.  The  tiny  blue  flowers  sprinkled 
over  the  cheap  cotton  had  been  washed  away  till 
they  were  nearly  imperceptible  ;  Gran  could  not 
distinguish  them  even  vdth  two  pairs  of  his  best 
spectacles  on  his  nose ;  so  that,  as  he  asserted 
aloud,  Lucy  was  dressed  all  in  white  like  a  lady. 
He  did  not  quite  fancy  telling  her  that  in  his 
thoughts  she  resembled  an  angel ;  such  a  sa3dng 
would  assuredly  turn  her  head,  whereas,  a  lady 
— well,  that  was  not  quite  the  same  thing. 

On  the  unturned  head,  above  its  fluffy  golden 
hair,  was  poised  a  little  sailor  hat,  and  round 
Lucy's  shoulders  might  presently  be  wrapped  the 
thin  black  shawl  she  now  held  in  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  how  I  wonder  where  we  are  going !  "  said 
the  child  anxiously.  "  Don't  you  wonder,  Gran  ? 
I  wish  I  had  asked  the  name  of  the  place." 

"Never  mind,  dearie,"  answered  the  grandfather, 
with  his  usual  calm  content ;  "  if  it's  only  the 
green  fields  that's  enough — the  country's  the 
blessed  country  all  over  the  world." 

Before  long,  Philippa's  rapid  steps  were  heard 
on  the  creaking  stairs,  and  Lucy  ran  down  to  meet 
her  friend.     The  two  children   crossed  the  paved 
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court  joyously  hand  in  hand,  pretty  nineteenth- 
century  figures,  bright  with  youth,  and  as  fair, 
perhaps,  as  any  on  which  the  gables  and  quaint 
balconies  and  windows  had  ever  looked  down  in 
silent  serenity.  The  little  girls  passed  quickly  out 
into  the  sunny  noisy  street,  where  Mrs.  Vincent, 
Philippa's  mother,  awaited  them,  seated  in  her 
carriage. 

The  drive  (it  seemed  a  long  one  to  both  children) 
terminated  at  a  large  station  where  the  three 
travellers  hurried  to  the  train.  Lucy  thought 
everything  as  delightful  as  it  was  new.  She  had 
indeed  never  taken  a  railway  journey  before. 
The  step  seemed  an  important  one  ;  the  bustling 
porters,  the  screeching  engines,  all  added  to  the 
subtle  nervous  excitement  which  already  encom- 
passed her. 

Philippa,  meanwhile,  was  in  a  state  of  rapture, 
caused  as  much  by  the  discovery  of  Lucy's 
ignorance,  as  by  the  prospect  of  the  expedition. 
Arrayed  in  her  iridescent  silk  frock,  she  sat 
laughing  or  smiling  perpetually,  whilst  on  her 
knee  Rosie,  as  brilliantly  clad  as  herself, 
participated  stiffly  in  the  proceedings,  with  an 
aspect  of  unconcern  and  mild  resignation. 

Mrs.  Vincent  was  herself  somewhat  flurried,  but 
kind,  according  to  her  wont.  She  was  a  widow, 
intensely  devoted  to  her  only  child,  and  her 
sympathetic  heart  had  willingly  echoed  the 
generous  desire  which  had  prompted  Philippa  to 
beg  that  pale  forlorn-looking  little  Lucy  might  share 
in  a  day's  country  pleasuring — Lucy  who  lived 
so  hardworking  and  (as  it  seemed  to  Philippa)  so 
desolate  a  life  with  her  grandfather  amidst  the 
housetops,  and  on  whose  cheeks,  unlike  the  cheeks 
of  her  own  patients,  the  ruddy  hues  of  health  could 
not  easily  be  painted. 

The  train  was  speeding  quickly  past  rows  and 
rows  of  ugly  houses,  streets,  crescents,  roads, 
terraces.  By-and-bye  it  threaded  some  less 
overbuilt  suburbs,  and  shortly — before  indeed 
Lucy  could  believe  such  a  transformation  of  scene 
possible — the  travellers  found  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  country.  This  was  a  lovely  day. 
The  thin  haze  of  smoke  that  had  obscured  the  sky 
gradually  disappeared,  giving  place  to  a  deep  blue, 
whilst  the  sun  shone  brightly  down  upon  the 
radiant  earth.  Nevertheless,  the  town-bred  child 
was  almost  disappointed.  Possibly,  the  rapid 
motion    of    the    train,    which    made    her    giddy. 


marred  and  blurred  the  objects  on  either  side. 
Trees,  lanes,  cottages,  all  flew  past  so  quickly 
that  there  remained  upon  her  mind — as  also 
before  her  eyes — nothing  but  an  indistinct  picture 
of  greenness  and  brilliancy,  the  details  of  which  she 
could  neither  distinguish  nor  realize. 

It  was  only  when,  some  time  later,  the  train 
stopped,  and  the  passengers  left  the  railway 
carriage,  that  Lucy  began  to  recognize  that  she 
was  really  and  truly  in  the  country.  It  was  a 
lovely  rural-looking  village  at  the  further  end  of 
which  she  and  her  friends  had  alighted  ;  they 
took  their  seats  in  a  fly  that  Mrs.  Vincent  had 
ordered  beforehand,  and  this  conveyance  slowly 
wended  its  way  down  the  picturesque  street,  past 
an  old  inn  and  thatched  stable  buildings,  past 
some  tumble-down  cottages  covered  with  lichen 
and  creepers,  and  surrounded  by  trim  gardens 
wherein  blossomed  gay  tufts  of  wallflowers, 
pansies  and  forget-me-nots.  On  rumbled  the  fly, 
past  a  row  of  blue  palings  and  some  sweet-smelling 
down-bending  trees,  out  into  the  lanes  beyond. 

"  You  need  not  hurry,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent  to  the 
driver,  and  the  old  coachman  who,  to  judge  by 
appearances,  had  never  hurried  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  nodded  affably,  and  slightly  shook 
the  reins,  to  which  the  ancient  grey  mare  responded 
by  a  reproachful  swish  of  her  tail,  but  without  any 
perceptible  acceleration  of  her  accustomed  leisurely 
jog-trot. 

Presently  they  came  to  the  green  fields  in  very 
truth.  The  young  corn  was  already  making  a  fair 
show.  Also,  to  the  children's  infinite  delight, 
there  were  meadows  in  view  where  the  grass, 
ready  to  cut,  being  nearly  a  yard  in  height,  was 
speckled  over  vdth  tall  white  daisies  and  brilliant 
yellow  buttercups.  Yes,  here  were  green  fields, 
surely,  and  as  Lucy  beheld  them  shining,  emerald - 
like,  in  the  sun,  all  her  former  vague  ideas  floated 
swiftly  from  her  mind,  like  the  false  images  that 
they  were,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  must 
have  seen  fields  such  as  these  often  in  imagination, 
if  not  in  absolute  fact. 

Now  and  then  an  orchard  full  of  clustering 
blossoming  trees  came  in  sight,  or  a  low-built 
farm  house  with  white  walls  that  peeped  out 
amongst  pink  havi^horns;  and  yonder,  far  away 
below  the  willows  clad  in  their  lovely  spring 
garments  of  pale  bluish-green,  lay  a  broad  silver 
band  that  glittered  and  sparkled — the  river. 
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Soon,  nothing  would  please  the  children  but  to 
clamber  down  from  the  carriage,  and  pick  handful s 
of  wild  flowers,  and  long  straggling  sprays  of 
dog-rose  briar. 

Lucy  treasured  an  immense  bunch  of  the  latter, 
but  her  eyes  grew  sad  as  the  light  breeze  carried 
away  some  of  the  ephemeral  pink  petals,  whilst 
a  mass  of  delicate  blue  flowers  with  which  she 
had  filled  her  lap  shrivelled  and  faded  almost 
immediately. 

Mrs.  Vincent,  during  the  drive,  recited  all  the 
scraps  of  poetry  which  she  could  remember  ;  they 
were  many,  though  the  reciter's  memory  was 
inaccurate  at  times,  and  often  stopped  altogether 
short  at  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
narrative. 

Happily,  however,  her  audience  was  not  a 
critical  one,  and  Lucy,  who  knew  scarce  anything 
of  poetry  beyond  a  few  hymns  and  childish  verses, 
was  conscious  of  a  new  and  great  pleasure  as  she 
listened  to  descriptions  of  the  very  scenes  of 
beauty  her  eyes  were  drinking  in. 

"  On  either  side  the  river  lie 

Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye 

That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky." 

Her  eager  pulses  quickened  and  throbbed  almost 
as  those  of  Elaine,  at  the  mere  thought  of  Sir 
Lancelot  singing  "  Tirra  lirra  by  the  river," 
whilst 

"  .     .     .in  the  blue  unclouded  weather 
Thick-jewell'd  shone  the  saddle-leather, 
The  helmet  and  the  helmet-feather 
Burn'd  like  one  burning  flame  together, 
As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot." 

She  was  not  altogether  clear  what  so  great  a  knight 
might  be,  nor  exactly  how  he  should  look  and 
ride  ;  yet,  in  the  same  way  that  an  indistinct  ideal 
of  green  fields  had  attracted  her  young  poetical 
mind,  so  the  romance  of  knighthood,  the  magic 
sound  of  clanking  armour,  and  many  things  which 
she  could  not  understand,  but  curiously  and 
intensely  appreciated,  drew  her  on  in  a  fantastic 
and  lovely  dream.  Thus,  when  presently  she 
followed  her  friends  down  to  the  river's  edge, 
where  the  yellow  iris  swayed  amongst  the  flags, 
and  white  flowers  lifted  up  their  spotless  heads  in 
the  sparkling  stream,  she  almost  expected  to  see 
some  wondrous  beings  arise,  breaking  the  stillness 
with  rhjiibmic  words  of  song. 

But  no — there   came    nothing  but  a   little   boat 


in  which  two  brown-faced  boys  w^ere  merrily 
rowing,  and  which  slid  quickly  out  of  sight 
beyond  the  willows  and  shimmering  water. 

The  carriage  had  been  left  standing  in  the  road  ; 
the  old  mare  was  happily  chewing  the  long  grass 
and  daisies,  the  calm-faced  coachman  was  staring 
at  the  sky.  Philippa  urged  her  mother  to  go  for  a 
regular  walk.  There  was  still  plenty  of  time, 
pleaded  the  eager  child,  before  they  need  think  of 
eating  the  luncheon  they  had  brought  with  them. 
Mrs.  Vincent  stood  undecided.  As  usual,  she  was 
anxious  to  please  her  little  daughter  ;  on  the  other 
hand  she  was  hot,  the  road  was  dusty,  and  she 
was  not  assuredly  at  any  time  a  good  walker. 

She  stood,  in  her  uncertainty,  with  her  hand  on 
a  small  gate  which  led  into  a  quiet  churchyard 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  river.  Finally, 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  won  over  by  Philippa's 
entreaties. 

"  Well,  well,  we  will  go  for  a  little  way,"  she 
said  kindly  ;  then,  turning  to  Lucy,  she  added, 
"  You  will  come  too,  won't  you,  dear  ?" 

But  Lucy's  face  was  sadly  white  and  drawn. 
The  unaccustomed  effort  of  travelling,  the  very 
beauty  of  the  day,  and  brightness  of  the  fresh  air, 
had  already-  fatigued  her. 

"Might  I  wait  for  you,  ma'am?"  she  asked 
timidly;  "I  could  sit  here  and  wait  till  you  come 
back." 

Philippa,  who  liked  everything  to  fall  in  with 
her  own  moods,  looked  annoyed  at  once  ;  but 
Mrs.  Vincent,  who  was  accustomed  to  think  of 
others,  and  in  the  corner  of  whose  heart  possibly 
lurked  a  touch  of  that  fellow-feeling  which  makes 
us  "wondrous  kind,"  replied  effusively:  "Yes,  yes, 
my  dear  child,  certainly  ;  of  course.  Sit  down  b}- 
all  means,  and  rest  yourself.  Poor  little  dear ! 
You  will  be  quite  glad  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
alone,  I  have  no  doubt." 

Philippa  could  say  nothing.  She  took  her 
mother's  hand,  and  together  the  victimizer  and  the 
victim  wandered  off  along  the  arid  way,  across 
which — for  it  was  now  midday — there  was  scarcely 
any  kindly  shade  from  the  surrounding  trees. 

Lucy,  left  alone,  passed  through  the  gate,  and 
w^alked  softly  and  reverently  into  the  little 
churchj'ard.  There  was  an  air  of  great  age  in  the 
simple  building  before  her  as  well  as  in  its 
surroundings  ;  plunged  amongst  the  cool  leafage, 
the  church  was  half  hidden,  even  to  its  diminutive 
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spire,  whilst,  like  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
swiftness  of  life,  flashing  silver  between  the  dark 
boughs  and  leaves,  shone  the  rapid  river. 

A  low  green  bank  interspersed  with  dark  yew 
trees  partly  surrounded  the  church-yard,  and 
behind  the  yews  a  red-brown  wall  of  great  age, 
spotted  with  green  and  golden  moss,  stood  as  a 
landmark,  though  above  it  the  trespassing  apple- 
blossoms  peered  and  bent  forward,  and  white 
pear-blossoms  straggled,  reaching  up  to  the  topmost 
roofs  of  some  quaint  outhouses  belonging  to  the 
adjoining  gardens. 

Lucy  sat  down  on  one  of  the  grass-grown 
graves.  From  out  the  yew  branches  a  thrush 
gazed  at  her,  singing  its  sweet  song  ;  only  the 
songs  of  birds  and  the  monotonous  hum  of  a 
water-mill  broke  the  stillness  of  the  place. 

Lucy  was  alone,  and  fe  alone.  With  that  very 
loneliness  a  soothing  spell  of  inestimable  rest 
seemed  to  fall  upon  her.  She  was  well  accustomed 
to  be  alone,  certainly. 

Moreover,  kind  as  were  Mrs.  Vincent  and  her 
little  daughter  to  this  strangely-nurtured  child, 
there  seemed  almost  more  of  fellowship  here,  in 
the  heart  of  nature,  with  all  the  new-found 
wonders  of  the  country  around  and  about  her  than 
in  the  society  of  cheerful  human  beings.  The 
flowers  and  birds  seemed  enough  for  her  just  then, 
together  with  her  own  thoughts.  She  stooped  to 
pick  a  daisy  from  the  green  grass  at  her  feet,  and, 
as  she  did  so,  the  remembrance  of  the  dead 
shoemaker's  kind  patient  face  flashed  across  her 
mind.  It  was  not  only  her  grandfather  whom 
she  longed,  oh,  so  ardently  !  to  bring  hither  from 
his  murky  London  dwelling  amidst  the  blackened 
chimneys — it  was  that  friend,  with  whom  she  had 
never  interchanged  a  single  spoken  word,  whom 
she  would  fain  have  had  beside  her  now. 

If  only  he  could  have  come  here,  to  sit  in  the 
green  grass,  to  look  up  at  the  blue  sky,  or  down  at 
the  glinting  river !  Surely,  surely,  thought  the 
child,  he  might  have  got  better — he  need  not  have 
died. 

From  the  woods  on  the  upland  slope  floated 
down  the  sound  of  Philippa's  merry  ringing  laugh. 
But  there  was  a  little  sob  that  could  not  be  checked 
in  Lucy's  voice,  as  she  murmured  aloud  : 

"  Oh,  he  might  have  lived !  he  should  have 
lived!"  And  two  big  tears  forced  themselves 
trom  her  blue  eyes,  and  fell   slowly  like  dewdrops 


on  the  rippling  golden  hair  that  lay  half  across  her 
face  as  she  pillowed  her  cheek  on  her  hand — due 
tributes  to  the  memory  of  the  humble  poet  in 
whose  sight  that  very  hair  had  seemed  as  sunshine. 
Then  Lucy,  with  an  effort,  checked  the  rising 
tears.  It  seemed  ungrateful  to  weep  on  so  bright 
a  day.  Besides,  had  not  Gran  spoken  of  fields  of 
light  far,  far  more  beautiful  than  these  ?  Amongst 
them,  perhaps,  the  poor  shoemaker  was  standing 
now,  filling  his  glorified  sight  with  beauty  as  much 
beyond  that  of  this  world  as  the  fair  English 
country  had  been  beyond  the  ken  of  the  little  city 
child.  There,  no  doubt,  the  dead,  whatsoever  their 
lives  had  been,  whatever  their  joys  or  sufferings, 
entered  into  a  new  and  happy  life — if,  indeed,  they 
had  suffered,  as  Lucy  knew  that  they  should  do, 
with  content  and  patience. 

She  began  to  wonder  who  were  the  dead  that 
lay  here  in  this  quiet  spot.  What  had  been  their 
fate,  where  they  had  walked  and  talked  on  earth, 
when  and  how  they  had  passed  away  ?  She  was 
leaning  against  the  headstone  of  the  grave  on  which 
she  sat,  and,  as  her  thoughts  took  this  new  direc- 
tion, she  put  aside  with  her  little  bare  hand  a  long 
straggling  piece  of  ivy  which  obscured  the  inscrip- 
tion, grown  grey  and  partly  indistinct,  moreover, 
owing  to  the  moss  and  lichen  which  had  grown  up 
about  the  words  of  it. 

The    words — those    very   words — attracted    her 
attention  with  sudden  violence.     She  had  begun  to 
spell  out  the  letters,  when,  all   in  an  instant,  she 
read  the  name  before  her — a  familiar  name  : 
"  Jonas  Camarven." 

Lucy  thought  she  must  be  dreaming.  But  no ! 
There  was  the  name  before  her,  carved  and  traced 
on  stone.  It  was  not  only  that  her  eyes  could  read 
it,  but  that  her  childish  fingers  could  feel  and 
follow  it : 

"Sacred  to  the  memory 

OF 

JONAS  CAMARVEN, 

WHO    DIED    IN    THE    SEVENTIETH    YEAR    OF 
HIS    AGE." 

And  a  little  lower  down  was  recorded  the  date 

of   his    death 1830 very  many    years  ago. 

And  lower  still  : 

"and  of  MARY, 

HIS    WIFE, 
WHO    DIED    IN    THE    SUCCEEDING    YEAR." 
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Could  this  be  the  grave  of  Gran's  father  and 
mother,  this,  the  very  spot  on  which  she  \vas  seated  ? 
Could  this  be  the  churchyard  of  which  he  had  more 
than  once  told  her,  these  the  woods  in  which  he 
had  roamed  as  a  boy  ?  And  yonder,  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  stood  the  village,  perchance  the  very 
house  in  which  he  had  lived,  whilst  around  and 
about,  thought  Lucy  in  her  childish  rapture,  wdthin 
sight  of  her  eyes  even  now,  lay  the  sweet  green 
fields  of  his  own  recollection. 

The  joy  of  it,  the  wonder  of  it,  seemed  too  much 
for  Lucy.  She  trembled  in  every  limb.  Oh, 
doubly  now  she  washed  that  Gran  might  be  here 
with  her !  Surely  it  was  the  most  lovely  thing  in 
the  world  that  chance  had  guided  her  footsteps  to 
this  very  spot  ! 

She  had  scarce  recovered  from  the  first 
excitement  of  her  discovery  when  Mrs.  Vincent 
and  Philippa  returned,  and  to  them  she  poured 
forth  a  rapid  and  incoherent  account  of  what  made 
such  tumult  in  her  thoughts. 

Mrs.  Vincent  seemed  greatly  interested  ;  Philippa 
looked  slightly  awed,  and  said  nothing. 

"  Your  grandfather  must  come,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent, 
kindly.  **  I  will  arrange  it  for  you,  and  you  shall 
bring  him.  It  will  be  better  for  you  to  come 
together  alone — without  friends,  I  think — I  am 
sure  we  can  manage  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes ! "  cried  Lucy,  clapping  her 
hands  ;  then,  in  sudden  silence,  she  crept  close  to 
Mrs.  Vincent,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Philippa  sympathized  still  less  than  before, 
perhaps,  but  Philippa's  mother  alwaj's  seemed  to 
understand ;  she  put  her  arm  round  the  little 
sobbing  figure,  and  sat  down  on  the  grave,  drawing 
the  child  upon  her  knee.  Presently  Lucy  grew 
calm  and  smiled,  blushing  that  she  had  been  so 
foolish  as  to  weep  for  what  she  could  not  explain. 

By-and-bye,  they  all  walked  towards  a  pretty 
farm-house  that  lay  amongst  the  trees  at  only  a 
short  distance  above  the  church,  and  there  they 
rested  for  some  time,  and  ate  the  provisions  they 
had  brought  with  them,  and  drank  some  milk  with 
which  the  farmer's  wife  supplied  them. 

She  was  a  pleasant,  kindly  woman,  and  gladly 
promised  to  welcome  Lucy's  grandfather  if  he 
would  but  come. 

"Peter  Camarven,"  she  repeated,  meditatively; 
"  ah  !  I  have  heard  my  own  daddy  tell  of  him  - 
they  were  boys  together.      I  was  born  not  far  from 


here,  and  have  lived  here  all  my  life,  and  so  has 
my  good  man,  and  so  it  was  with  his  father,  and 
mj-  father,  and  my  mother  before  me  too." 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  pleasantly 
enough,  yet,  amidst  tlie  sunshine,  Lucy's  heart 
echoed  but  one  thought.  She  longed  to  be  back 
with  Gran,  to  tell  him  what  she  had  seen. 

During  the  afternoon  they  all  rambled  through 
the  village  into  other  meadows,  and  rested  again  on 
the  higher  ground  at  the  fringe  of  the  wood,  whilst 
the  balmy  air  floated  up  towards  them  from  the 
lower  fields,  and  they  could  see  boats  passing 
swiftly  along  the  shining  river,  whilst,  in  the  far 
distance,  the  land  lay  in  undulating  blue  lines : 
"almost  like  the  sea,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent. 

It  was  late  when  they  started  on  their  homeward 
journey,  and  twilight  had  become  well- nigh  darkness 
by  the  time  that  Lucy,  worn  out  by  much  unwonted 
exertion,  reached  her  home  in  the  heart  of  the 
city. 

She  was  so  tired  that  she  had  fallen  asleep  in 
the  train,  her  hands  full  of  wild  flowers,  and  her 
golden  head  nodding  against  the  cushions  of 
the  railway  carriage.  Now,  however,  having 
aftectionately  parted  from  her  friends,  she  ran  so 
quickly  and  lightly  up  the  stairs  that  they  did 
not  give  a  single  creak,  and  her  footsteps  were 
almost  inaudible. 

When  she  opened  the  familiar  door,  everything 
was  still.  There  was  no  light  in  the  room,  and, 
with  an  odd  feeling  that  was  almost  fear,  she 
advanced  slowly  and  on  tiptoe. 

"  Gran,  Gran  ! "  she  murmured  eagerl}'. 

MercifuU}',  the  response  came. 

"  Yes,  child,"  said  the  old  man  dull}' ;  his  voice 
sounded  sad  and  oppressed.  He  was  sitting  in 
his  large  armchair;  Lucy  could  just  distinguish 
the  outline  of  his  gaunt  bent  figure.  His  arms 
were  folded  on  the  table — he  had  been  leaning  his 
head  on  his  hands. 

At  the  sound,  however  cheerless,  of  his  voice, 
Lucy  felt  comforted,  and  nestled  up  to  him. 

"Oh,  I  have  so  much  to  tell  you ! "  she  exclaimed ; 
"  so  ver}-  much  !  But  why  is  the  room  so  dark  ? 
You  have  got  no  light,  Gran.  Have  you  had  no 
tea  ?  " 

"  I  waited  for  you,"  said  the  old  man  drearily. 

Lucy  struck  a  match  and  lit  a  candle.  The  pale 
glimmer  played  on  the  bare  white  walls,  on  the 
large  table  covered  with  spectacles   and   optician's 
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implements,  and  even  flickered  on  the  tv/o  or  three 
wretched  old  dolls  that  were  helplessly  ranged 
along  the  shelf  awaiting  Lucy's  kind  offices. 
Above  all,  the  candlelight  beamed  on  Gran's  white 
hair  and  sad  face. 

How  familiar  it  all  seemed  !  And  yet,  it  was  to 
Lucy  like  awakening  out  of  a  dream  to  come  back, 
from  the  scenes  of  rural  beauty  which  still  haunted 
her,  to  the  bare  and  unlovely'  spot  where  she  had 
spent  all  other  remembered  days  but  this  one. 

Or  rather,  perhaps,  her  actual  home  life  seemed 
nothing  now  but  a  vague  vision,  whilst  the 
loveliness  in  which  she  had  dreamed  away  the 
warm  summer  hours  kept  the  shape  of  vivid 
reality.  Yet  she  did  not  know  how  to  begin  to 
tell  Gran. 

"  See  what  I  have  brought  !  "  she  said  nervously, 
at  last,  holding  out  to  him  a  basket  of  cream  and 
butter  which  the  farmer's  wife  had  given  her. 
**  And  all  these  flowers — they  will  get  quite  fresh 
again  in  water — and  Gran — oh  Gran  !  dear  Gran  !  " 
and  then  she  knelt  down  beside  him  :  "I  have 
seen — onl}'  think,  I  have  seen  your  green  fields." 

**  Ay,  ay,  dearie,"  said  the  old  man  monotonously. 

In  a  hurried  tremulous  voice,  Lucy  began  her 
narrative.  Her  grandfather's  surprise  was  possibly 
somewhat  less  than  she  had  expected,  though,  as 
she  described  the  scenes  she  had  visited,  and 
which  he  easily  recognized,  at  every  fresh  landmark 
he  repeated  ; 

"  Ay,  ay,  child,  that's  it,  that's  it,"  patting  his 
knee  with  gentle  emphasis,  and  growing  gradually' 
more  pleased  and  interested. 

Presently,  she  laid  upon  his  hand  a  little  sprig 
of  ivy  which  she  had  gathered  from  the  headstone 
of  Jonas  Camarven's  grave.  Gran  looked  at  it  for 
a  few  moments  in  silence ;  then,  laying  it  aside 
softly,  he  turned  to  the  little  girl,  and,  as  he  took 
her  face  in  both  his  hands,  he  gazed  anxiously  into 
her  eyes,  saying : 

"  You  won't  leave  me  ?  Say  yon  won't  leave 
me,  dearie  ?  " 

Had  the  strong  love  which  he  bore  her,  and 
which  was,  as  it  seemed,  more  strong  than  any 
other,  blotted  out  even  the  past,  with  all  its  recol- 
lections and  tenderness  ? 

Gran's  journey  to  the  country  came  oft'  after  all, 
though  somewhat  against  his  own  inclination. 
Lucy  was  set  upon  the  realization  of  her  plan,  and 
gradually  the  old  man  gave  way,  and  acceded  to 


her  desire,  but  the  weight  of  long  years  which 
had  accumulated  since  he  had  travelled  further  than 
the  neighbouring  street  made  him  unwilling  to 
move,  and  the  proposed  expedition  was  to  him 
a  matter  of  grave  consideration  and  difficulty. 

Mrs.  Vincent  smoothed  away  most  of  the  diffi- 
culty, however.  Neither  she  nor  her  little  daughter 
accompanied  the  travellers,  but  she  ordered  a  cab 
for  them,  wrote  to  the  farmer's  wife,  and  made 
sundry  preparations  which  insured  much  ease  and 
comfort  to  the  old  man. 

The  farmer's  wife  stood  ready  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  on  a 
lovely  summer's  day  when  Gran  and  Lucy  arrived. 
They  sat  down  and  rested  in  a  cool  parlour  of  the 
farm,  and  presently  the  little  girl  and  her  grand- 
father sallied  forth,  hand  in  hand,  pacing  slowly 
down  the  village,  whilst  from  many  doors  and 
windows  curious  eyes  followed  them  on  their 
voyage  of  discovery. 

Gran  was  the  more  nervous  of  the  two,  naturally. 
The  place,  like  many  other  of  our  English  rural 
neighbourhoods,  had  scarcely  altered  with  succeeding 
generations,  and  it  now  stood  before  his  eyes  exactly 
as  it  had  lived  in  his  mental  recollection  for  such 
long  years  past.  As  he  neared  the  old  home 
— a  pretty  roomy  cottage,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
a  garden,  and  some  little  distance  from  the  village 
itself — his  eyes  grew  dim  and  the  hand  that  rested 
on  his  stick  trembled  visibly.  Lucy  grasped  his 
other  hand  tightly,  before  she  proceeded  to  open 
the  little  green  gate,  that  swung  back  on  its  hinges 
to  admit  the  old  man  just  as  it  had  swung  beneath 
the  touch  of  the  curly-haired  boy  who  lived  there 
in  former  days. 

A  sweet  smell  of  flowers  arose  from  either  side 
of  the  narrow  path  that  led  to  the  house  itself. 
Great  bunches  of  wallflowers  bloomed  there 
especially. 

The  good  folks  who  dwelt  in  the  cottage  were 
expectmg  to  see  Gran.  They  neither  of  them 
remembered  him,  having  come  to  the  village  only 
after  the  death  of  his  parents,  and  after  he  himself 
had  left  the  place.  He  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
pretty  raftered  kitchen  with  a  curious  smile  on  his 
face  ;  he  had  taken  off"  his  hat,  and  his  sparse 
white  hair,  slightly  ruffled,  gave  him  an  appearance 
of  nobility  and  dignity. 

Those  who  were  in  the  room,  Lucy  included, 
watched  him  in  reverential  silence. 
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"It's  just  the  same,  dearie,"  he  said  softly  at 
last;  "just  the  same — ay,  that  it  is  —  only 
smaller." 

"  Smaller  ?  "  asked  Lucy  in  some  surprise. 

"  Yes,  dearie,"  said  the  old  man,  contentedly 
as  usual ;  "  things  seem  to  grow  smaller,  mostly,  as 
folks  get  older." 

Presently,  Gran  and  Lucy  departed.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  their  next  visit  was  to  the 
churchyard.  Afterwards,  they  wandered  into  one 
of  the  green  meadows  close  by  the  river.  From 
the  distance  came  the  voices  and  stir  of  haymakers 
busy  at  work,  but  here  the  grass,  long  and  flowering, 
was  yet  untouched.  Gran  sat  down  where  the 
ground  rose  a  little  from  the  level  of  the  field, 
forming  a  slight  bank,  and  Lucy  lay  at  full  length 
in  the  grass,  almost  hidden  therein. 

This  day  was  very  different  to  the  one  which  she 
had  spent  with  Mrs.  Vincent  and  Philippa ;  yet, 
although  she  was  far  from  ungrateful  for  their 
kindness,  and  perhaps  only  because  she  was  used 
to  an  unchildish  and  serious  life,  to-day  somehow 
pleased  her  the  better.  She  was  accustomed  to 
Gran's  quiet  ways,  and  expectant  of  the  long 
silences  during  which  he  sat,  gazing  dreamily  before 
him,  as  though  he  were  revolving  the  great  problems 
of  the  world,  and  reducing  them  into  that  beautiful 
calm  acceptance  of  "what  must  be"  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  poor  and  the  unlearned.  To-day 
he  was  less  talkative  even  than  usual,  and  Lucy, 
who  was  studying  the  stems  of  buttercups  that 
rose  perpendicularly  amongst  the  tall  grasses,  did 
not  attempt  to  disturb  him. 

Thus  they  remained  for  a  long  while  ;  presently 
Gran,  turning  his  eyes  fondly  to  the  child's  face, 
murmured  in  his  soft  low  fashion  : 

"  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures. 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  w^aters."  And 
Lucy,  looking  up  at  the  old  man,  seemed  to  see 
the  light  of  the  silver  river  reflected  in  the  aged 
eyes  that  were  bent  towards  her. 

It  was  late  when  they  reached  home.  Home 
— that  is,  their  two  poor  rooms  in  the  midst  of 
the  city.  Gran  went  very  wearily  upstairs ;  it 
had  been  a  lengthy  and  tiring  day  for  him.  Lucy, 
when  she  had  unlocked  the  door,  led  him  gently 
to  his  own  armchair.  The  moonlight  was  flooding 
the  room,   making  curious  bright  spots  of  bluish 


white  amongst  dark  objects,  and  odd  weird  shapes 
in  unexpected  places. 

Outside,  the  tall  chimney-pots,  like  a  row  of 
sentinels,  stood  mysterious  and  shadowy,  seeming 
to  guard  the  little  abode. 

The  whole  house  was  silent  and  still,  for  all 
the  other  lodgers  had  gone  to  bed.  Only  Lucy's 
black  cat  came  to  meet  her,  running  towards  her 
with  tail  erect  and  jo^^ous  purring.  Gran  sank 
exhausted  in  his  chair,  and  Lucy,  putting  down  the 
huge  basket  of  wild  flowers  which  she  had  brought 
back  from  the  sweet  country,  knelt  beside  him,  as 
was  her  wont,  laying  her  head  against  his  shoulder. 

"Ah,  dearie!"  said  the  old  man,  gently 
stroking  her  golden  hair,  "  it's  well  to  get  home. 
Well  to  get  home,"  he  repeated,  with  a  contented 
sigh,  "  for  the  green  fields — j'es,  the  green  fields, 
dearie — we've  got  'em  in  our  hearts  all  the  time  ; 
that's  where  they  grow  best,  to  my  thinking." 

This  is  the  story  of  Lucy's  first  visits  to  the 
country.  In  times  to  come,  she  travelled  far  from 
London,  far  from  the  quaint  old  attic  that  was 
perched  like  a  nest  above  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
the  world,  hidden  away  amongst  the  quiet  roofs, 
as  peaceful  and  as  secluded  almost  as  the  heart  of 
the  old  grandfather  whom  she  loved. 

When  those  future  times  had  become  the  present, 
much  had  changed  in  her  life.  The  aged  eyes  were 
closed  that  had  looked  so  tenderly  upon  her  ;  the 
Elj'sian  fields,  decked  haply  with  amaranth  and 
asphodel — those  fields  of  light  of  which  the  old 
man  had  often  spoken  and  thought — were  spread 
now  as  soft  resting-places  beneath  his  tired  feet. 
He  had  passed  away  very  gently,  very  easily, 
holding  the  child's  hand  in  his,  talking  in 
murmured  broken  sentences  of  the  silver  river  and 
the  fields  beyond.  And  she  had  understood  him  ; 
she  had  no  longer  any  need  to  ask  what  was  the 
aspect  of  the  landscape  on  which  his  mind  so  loved 
to  gaze — she  could  conjure  it  up  herself,  and 
wander  there  with  him  in  imagination,  hand  in 
hand,  at  will. 

But  neither  then  nor  afterwards,  as  life  went  on, 
could  Lucy  forget  her  first  sight  of  the  country, 
nor  how,  like  many  another  poor  little  prisoned 
London  child,  she  had  longed  for  it  with  a  strange 
heart  hunger,  and  dreamed  and  "babbled  of  green 
fields." 


ATHLETE    WRESTLING   WITH    A   PVTHOX. 
Bronze  Statue  hy  Sir  Frederick  Lei^hicn,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1877,  now  in  the  South  Kensin^^ton  Museum. 
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VfA   MtR.CHANT    or     VdN'iCL 


M! 


ACT       IV     -    5C  I      


Shakespeare. 


MIDDLE    COMEDY.— r/ic  Merchant  of  Venice. 


R.  K.  Douglas. 

'T^HERE  is  much  consolation  to  be  gathered  by 
■*■  young  writers  from  the  literary  difficulties 
experienced  by  authors  of  acknowledged  standing, 
and  from  the  history  of  their  gradual  advance 
towards  excellence.  Macaulay  was,  as  we  know, 
well  contented  if  he  was  able  to  wTite  as  much  as 
would  fill  two  foolscap  pages  in  the  day  ;  Charles 
Dickens,  so  Mr.  Foster  tells  us,  wrote  slowly, 
and  Shakespeare,  as  his  comedies  testify,  gained 
immeasurably,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  as  his 
experience  as  a  playwright  grew  and  widened. 
No  one  who  compares  his  Love's  Labour's  Lost 
or  The  Comedy  of  Errors  with  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  or  that  play  with  his  crowning  efforts 
in  MucJi  Ado  About  Nothing  and  As  You  Like  It, 
can  doubt  this  for  a  moment.  In  the  earlier  pieces 
he  displays  many  of  the  faults  and  mannerisms 
of  a  young  man.     He  affects  doggerel  rhymes  and 


delights  in  classical  allusions.  At  the  Merchant 
of  Venice  period  these  have  disappeared,  but  even 
in  that  masterpiece  there  is  not  the  same  perfect 
ease  and  mastery  of  his  subject  that  is  observable 
in  his  later  productions.  The  characters  of  Portia 
and  Bassanio  are  drawTi  with  consummate  skill 
and  tenderness,  but  even  they  fall  short  of  the 
vivacious  and  incomparable  pictures  which  are 
presented  to  us  of  Beatrice  and  Benedick ;  of 
Rosalind  and  her  companion  in  the  forest  of  Arden. 
The  title  given  to  this  play  of  the  Merchant  oj 
Venice  amounts  almost  to  a  misnomer.  It  is 
true  that  Antonio  is  the  centre  round  which  the 
plot  and  action  move,  but  he  is  by  no  means  the 
most  prominent  character  in  it.  With  the  skill 
peculiar  to  himself,  Shakespeare  indicates  the 
character  of  the  man,  rather  than  expresses  it,  and 
with  a  few  light  touches  sketches  a  friend  who 
sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,  a  man  constant  as 
the  northern  star ;  and  a  being  whose  sympathies 
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and  purse  were  at  the  command  of  all  who  were 
in  want  or  distress.  As  Bassanio  describes  him  to 
Portia,  he  was 

"  The  kindest  man, 
The  best  condition'd  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies,  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy." 

But  he  is  not  among  the  prime  movers  in  the 
plot.  A  more  appropriate  title  was  that  adopted 
by  the  writer  of  the  old  play  which  was,  doubtless, 
one  of  the  authorities  on  which  Shakespeare  based 
his  comedy.  The  Jew  is  the  name  of  a  drama 
spoken  of  by  Stephen  Gosson  (1579),  in  which 
the  "greedinesse  of  worldly  chusers,  and  bloody 
mindes  of  usurers "  were  represented.  In  this 
work  the  two  stories  of  the  caskets  and  the  pound 
of  flesh  were — for  it  is  certain  that  the  "greedinesse 
of  worldly  chusers,  and  the  bloody  mindes  of 
usurers "  refer  to  them — for  the  first  time  inter- 
woven together  into  a  plot.  Separate  and  apart, 
they  both  have  a  very  respectable  antiquity.  The 
story  of  the  caskets  first  appears  in  the  mediaeval 
romance  of  "  Barlaam  and  Josephat,"  by  Joannes 
Damascenus,  which  itself  owes  its  inspiration  to 
Buddhist  legends,  and  connects  the  fact  relating 
to  the  enlightenment  of  Buddha  with  the  conversion 
of  Barlaam.  Another  version  of  the  same  events 
appears  in  Gower's  "  Confessio  Amantis,"  and  is 
to  be  met  with  again  in  Boccaccio's  "Decameron." 
Lastly  we  have  it  in  the  "  Gesta  Romanorum,"  a 
variant  which  more  closely  resembles  the  shape 
which  it  takes  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  than  any 
other.  Ancelmus,  Emperor  of  Rome,  we  are 
told,  had  an  only  son  whom  the  King  of  Naples 
desired  to  match  with  his  only  daughter.  On  her 
voyage  to  Rome  the  princess  was  wrecked,  and 
was  only  saved  from  drowning  by  being  swallowed 
by  a  whale,  out  of  which  awkward  position,  not 
having  the  patience  of  Jonah,  she  carved  a  way 
for  herself  with  a  penknife  as  the  fish  approached 
to  land.  But  though  evidently  gifted  with  much 
presence  of  mind,  the  Emperor  still  entertained 
doubts  as  to  her  being  a  fit  wife  for  his  son,  and 
devised  the  scheme  which  occurred  also  to  Portia's 
father  to  test  her  worthiness.  "The  Emperor  late 
make  three  vesselles,  and  the  first  was  of  clere 
goolde,  and  full  of  precious  stonys  owtewarde, 
and  within  full  of  deede  bonys  ;  and  it  had  a 
superscripcione  in  theise  w-ordis,   '  Thei  tliat  chese 


me  shalle  fynde  in  me  that  thei  servyde.'  The 
second  vesselle  was  all  of  clene  silver,  and  full 
of  precious  stonys ;  and  outwarde  it  had  this 
superscripsione,  *  Thei  that  chesithe  me,  shalle 
fynde  in  me  that  nature  and  kynde  desirithe.' 
And  the  third  vesselle  was  of  leed,  and  withinne 
was  fulle  of  precious  stonys  ;  and  withoute  was 
sette  this  scriptione,  'Thei  that  chese  me,  shalle 
fynde  in  me  that  God  hathe  disposid.'  "  Happily, 
the  princess,  like  Bassanio,  chooses  the  right 
vesselle  and  all  ends  well. 

The  story  of  the  pound  of  flesh  is  likewise 
traceable  to  that  home  of  fable  and  legend,  the 
East.  In  Persia  it  is  well  known.  There  a 
Mussulman  is  the  victim  of  the  usurous  Jew,  and 
love,  as  in  all  Oriental  tales,  is  made  the  motive  of 
the  would-be  murderous  plot.  The  Jew  loves  the 
Mussulman's  wife,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
husband  he  lends  him  a  hundred  dinars,  on  con- 
dition that  if  he  fails  to  repay  by  a  certain  day  the 
Jew  should  have  right  to  cut  a  pound  of  flesh  from 
whatever  part  of  his  body  he  might  choose.  Of 
course  the  debtor  fails  to  return  the  amount  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  the  Jew  carries  him  before 
the  Cazi,  who  gives  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
bond.  From  this  award  the  Mussulman  appeals, 
but  in  vain.  At  last  he  takes  the  case  before  a 
Cazi  who  is  known  to  him,  and  who,  while 
confirming  the  law  laid  down  by  the  other  courts, 
adds  almost  in  the  words  of  Portia,  "  Arise,  and 
cut  one  pound  of  flesh  from  the  body  of  him,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  there  may  not  be  one  grain 
more  or  less,  and  if  more  or  less  thou  shalt  cut,  I 
shall  order  thee  to  be  killed."  "  I  cannot,"  said 
the  Jew,  "  I  shall  leave  this  business  and  depart." 
But  the  Cazi  would  not  permit  this.  "  It  cannot 
be,"  he  said  ;  "either  cut  the  flesh  or  pay  the 
expense  of  his  journey."  From  this  difficulty  the 
Jew  was  glad  to  escape  by  the  payment  of  two 
hundred  dinars,  and  without  the  Mussulman's  wife. 
The  same  story  in  another  guise  appears  in 
Egyptian  folklore  ;  and  in  //  Pecorone,  written  by 
the  Florentine,  Ser  Giovanni,  in  1378,  we  find  it 
recounted  again,  but  with  such  variations  as  show 
that,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  it  was  the  source 
from  which  Shakespeare  took  his  plot.  It  is  the 
first  version  in  which  the  incident  of  the  ring 
appears ;  the  scene  is  laid  in  Venice,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Portia  of  the  tale  is  called  Belmont. 
There    are    several    other    works    in    which    the 
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incident  is  related,  and  which  are  happy  in  sharing 
in  reflected  glory  from  their  great  adaptor. 

The  action  of  the  play  opens  in  the  bustling 
streets  of  Venice,  where  everyone  is  bright  and 
gay  except  Antonio,  upon  whom  the  shadow  of 
his  separation  from  Bassanio  has  already  fallen. 
He  had  before  heard  of  his  friend's  admiration  for 
Portia,  and  so  soon  as  they  meet  and  have 
succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  loquacious  Gratiano, 
Antonio  goes  straight  to  the  point  and  asks 
Bassanio  "what  lady  is  this  same  to  whom  3^ou 
swore  a  secret  pilgrimage,  that  you  to-day  promised 
to  tell  me  of?"  But  Bassanio,  probably  seeing 
how  grievous  to  Antonio  was  the  growth  of  his 
affection  for  Portia,  chooses  rather  to  describe  the 
nature  of  his  pecuniary  wants  than  the  virtue  of 
his  lady-love.  These,  however,  fail  to  interest 
Antonio,  who  having,  with  promises,  satisfied  his 
need,  urges  him  to  speak  of  her  about  \vhose 
virtues  he  longs  to  know  more.  Thus  adjured, 
Bassanio  breaks  forth  and  describes  his  lady-love 
with  growing  animation  and  enthusiasm.  He 
assures  his  friend  that 

"  She  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word. 
Of  wondrous  virtues." 

Her  name,  he  tells  him,  is  Portia,  **  nothing 
undervalued  of  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia." 
And  then,  though  he  is  unwilling  to  pain  Antonio 
by  dwelling  on  the  many  charms  of  the  lady,  he 
cannot  altogether  forbear,  and  he  breaks  out  in 
praise  of  her  sunny  locks  which  "  hang  on  her 
temples  like  a  golden  fleece."  Antonio  is  apparently 
satisfied  that  if  he  is  giving  up  his  friend  he  is 
yielding  him  to  one  who  is  worthy  of  him,  and 
promises  to  supply  all  that  he  needs  "  to  furnish 
him  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia." 

The  next  scene  introduces  us  to  the  lad}',  who, 
oppressed  with  a  yearning  which  she  does  not 
choose  to  explain,  complains  to  her  attendant 
Nerissa  that  her  "little  body  is  aweary  of  this 
great  world."  Like  Rosalind,  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  wrestler  Charles,  her  thoughts  are  other 
where,  and  she  is  inclined  to  find  fault  with  the 
injunction  of  her  father  that  she  should  marry  the 
suitor  who  should  make  the  right  choice  from  the 
three  caskets,  and  thus  that  the  will  of  a  living 
daughter  should  be  curbed  by  the  will  of  a  dead 
father.  But  Nerissa,  taking  her  plaint  too  seriously, 
reminds  her  that  her  "  father  was  ever  virtuous," 
and  that   "holy   men   at   their    death  have  good 


inspirations."  Portia  speedily  reassures  her  com- 
panion, and  affirms  roundly  that  if  she  lived  "to  be 
as  old  as  Sibylla  she  would  die  as  chaste  as  Diana, 
unless  she  should  be  obtained  by  the  manner  of 
her  father's  will."  In  the  meantime,  she  bids  her 
maid  "  over-name  "  her  suitors  that  she  may  make 
a  running  commentary  on  their  merits.  This  part 
of  the  scene  is  a  counterpart  of  the  passage  in 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  where  Lucetta  holds  up 
Julia's  suitors  to  her  mistress's  criticism.  But 
the  difference  of  the  manner  in  which  the  dialogues 
are  expressed  is  the  measure  of  the  advance  made 
by  Shakespeare  in  his  art  between  1592  and 
1596.  Julia's  criticisms  are  delivered  in  rhyme, 
and  suffer  both  in  force  and  naturalness  in 
consequence,  while  Portia's  verdicts  are  full  of 
all  the  beauty  of  Shakespeare's  prose,  and  sketch 
off  in  a  few  words  with  vigour  and  truth  the 
peculiarities  of  each  of  the  aspirants  to  her  hand. 
But  there  is  one  man  who  is  not  to  be  held  up  to 
ridicule,  and  who  was,  as  Nerissa  said,  "  Of  all 
the  men  that  ever  my  foolish  eyes  looked  upon, 
the  best  deserving  a  fair  lady."  "  I  remember 
him  well ;  and  I  remember  him  worthy  of  thy 
praise,"  replied  her  mistress. 

While  Portia's  thoughts  were  thus  directed  to 
Bassanio,  he  was  arranging  for  the  loan  which 
should  enable  him  to  present  himself  at  Belmont, 
and  with  Antonia's  leave  he  makes  application  to 
Shylock.  Of  all  the  characters  immortalised  by 
Shakespeare,  none  excels  that  of  Sh^'lock  in  vigour 
of  drawing  and  in  depth  of  colour.  In  him  we 
have  one  of  a  despised  and  hated  nation,  in  w'hom 
the  flouts  and  jeers  which  he  was  doomed  to 
encounter  on  all  sides  have  turned  all  inherent 
goodness  into  the  bitterness  of  gall.  His  proud 
nature  is  obliged  to  submit  to  insult  and  contumely 
because  he  is  powerless  to  resist ;  but  his  reserve 
of  hate  is  ever  increasing,  and  he  broods  sullenly 
over  his  wrongs  and  over  his  desire  for  revenge. 
Of  all  the  citizens  of  Venice,  Antonio  has  probably 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  contempt,  has  called 
him  "  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog,  and  spit  upon 
his  Jew'ish  gabardine."  This  is  the  man  who  now 
comes  desiring  a  loan  until  his  argosies  are  come 
to  shore.  Shylock  vents  his  spleen  by  recounting 
the  insults  he  has  received  from  Antonio,  but  ends 
b}'  agreeing  to  find  the  money  if,  by  way  of  a 
merry  sport,  Antonio  will  bind  himself,  in  case  of 
default,  to  "an  equal  pound  of  your  fair  flesh,  to 
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be  cut  off  and  taken  in  what  part  of  your  body 
pleaseth  me,"  Antonio  readily  closes  with  the 
offer,  secure  in  his  power  to  repay  the  loan;  and 
Bassanio,  after  a  vigorous  protest  against  the 
terms,  having  possessed  himself  of  the  money, 
gives  a  farewell  supper  and  mask  to  his  friends 
before  starting  for  Belmont. 

In  the  preparations  for  this  supper  we  get  an 
insight  into  Shylock's  home.  His  wife  is  dead, 
and  Jessica,  his  only  daughter,  is  hoarded  like  his 
money-bags  within  the  four  walls  of  his  dwelling. 
Her  instincts  are  for  amusement  and  gaiety,  and 
she  finds,  as  she  says,  **  our  house  is  hell."  She 
sees  nothing  in  her  father  tp  respect,  and  much  to 
despise,  and  having  none  of  that  filial  piety  which 
distinguishes  Portia,  she  readily  yields  to  the 
solicitation  of  Lorenzo,  and  elopes  with  him  in  the 
guise  of  a  page,  carrying  off  with  her  a  store  of  her 
father's  gold  and  jewels. 

While  Jessica  has  thus  been  outraging  every 
sense  of  duty,  Portia  has  been  compelled  to  bear 
the  suspense  of  witnessing  the  choice  by  the 
Princes  of  Morocco  and  Arragon  from  the  caskets. 
Fortunately,  they  both  choose  the  wrong  ones, 
leaving  the  way  open  to  the  Venetian  scholar 
whom  Portia  remembers  so  well.  The  leave- 
taking  of  Bassanio  and  Antonio  is  of  the  most 
affectionate  nature,  Antonio's  "  eye  being  big  with 
tears,  turning  his  face,  he  puts  his  hand  behind 
him,  and,  with  affection  wondrous  sensible,  he 
wrung  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted." 
Bassanio's  arrival  at  Belmont  is  eagerly  welcomed, 
and  Portia  tries  to  induce  him  to  "  pause  a  day  or 
two  before  he  hazards,"  lest,  in  case  he  should 
make  a  mistaken  choice,  she  should  lose  his 
company.  She  makes  no  concealment  of  her 
affection  for  him,  and  speaks  as  openly  of  her 
love  as  Juliet  did  from  the  balcony.  But  Bassanio 
is  impatient  to  know  his  fate,  and  with  the  true 
instinct  of  a  lover  chooses  the  leaden  casket. 
Portia,  who,  as  we  may  well  believe,  has  suffered 
agonies  of  suspense,  breaks  out  into  a  paean  of  joy 
at  the  happy  result. 

"  O  love,"  (she  says),  "  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstasy. 
In  measure  rain  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess  : 
I  feel  too  much  thy  blessing,  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  surfeit." 

But  scarcely  has  she  given  utterance  to  her 
rejoicing,  when  the  news  is  brought  by  Lorenzo 
and   Shylock's  fugitive    daughter  that  Antonio  is 


bankrupt,  and  that  the  Jew  was  demanding  the 
execution  of  his  bond  in  full.  Such  malignity 
appears  impossible  to  Portia's  righteous  nature, 
but  Jessica  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  cruel 
hatred  of  her  father. 

"  I  have  heard  him  sware,"  (she  says), 
"  To  Tubal  and  to  Cain,  his  countrymen. 
That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh, 
Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum." 

But  Portia  is  still  only  partly  willing  to  believe 
the  Jew  capable  of  such  hellish  hate,  and  after  a 
hasty  marriage  despatches  Bassanio,  loaded  with 
money,  to  "  pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the 
bond ; "  or,  if  that  is  insufficient,  "  Double  six 
thousand,  and  then  treble  that."  But  she  feels 
that  she  must  be  prepared  in  some  way  to  meet 
the  terrible  emergency,  conjured  up  by  Jessica's 
words,  and  after  Bassanio's  departure,  she  quickly 
determines  on  a  plan.  She  sends  her  servant 
Balthazar,  with  a  letter  to  her  cousin,  Dr.  Bellario, 
at  Padua,  and  bids  him  meet  her  with  "  what 
notes  and  garments"  the  Doctor  may  give  him, 
at  "the  common  ferry  which  trades  to  Venice." 
She  then  communicates  part  of  her  design  to 
Nerissa,  whose  husband,  Gratiano,  has  accompanied 
Bassanio  to  Venice — 

"  Come  on,  Nerissa  ;  I  have  work  in  hand 
That  you  yet  know  not  of  :  we'll  see  our  husbands, 
Before  they  think  of  us." 

On  the  road  to  the  ferry  Nerissa  is  no  doubt  duly 
instructed  in  the  part  which  she  is  to  play. 

Meanwhile,  the  trial  opens  before  the  Duke  and 
the  Magnificoes.  It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  the 
scene.  The  spacious  court,  bright  with  mosaics 
and  rich  with  carving  from  the  studios  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  art  in  Italy,  is  lit  up  by  the  light 
which  streams  through  the  lance-like  windows  and 
shines  on  the  splendid  robes  of  the  Duke  and  his 
assessors,  and  on  the  eager  faces  of  the  Christian 
crowd.  While,  conspicuous  and  in  front,  stands 
Antonio,  pale  but  constant,  surrounded  by  his 
trustiest  friends  ;  and  Shylock  the  Jew,  alone  in 
his  opposition  to  the  brilliant  court  and  crowd, 
scowling  hate  at  his  helpless  victim,  and  defiance 
at  the  jeering  jew-baiting  onlookers.  In  vain  the 
Duke  tries  to  soften  the  heart  of  the  implacable 
Jew — "than  which  what's  harder?" — and  Shylock 
is  in  the  act  of  sharpening  his  knife  wherewith 
to  exact  his  bond,  when  Nerissa,  dressed  as  a 
lawyer's  clerk,  enters  with  a  letter  from  Bellario, 
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who  had  already-  been  appealed  to  in  the  case, 
introducing  "a  young  and  learned  doctor  to  the 
Court,"  and  recommending  him  to  the  Duke's 
consideration,  "for,"  he  uTites,"  I  never  knew  so 
young  a  body  with  so  old  a  head."  Portia,  in  the 
character  of  the  young  doctor,  now  enters.  We 
may  imagine  how,  at  this  time  of  awful  suspense, 
every  eye  w^ould  be  turned  on  the  new-comer,  and 
how  many  a  heart  would  sink  at  the  sight  of  so 
youthful  an  advocate.  But  this  despondency  may 
well  have  been  dispelled  by  the  first  utterances  of 
the  "  learned  doctor."  Having  got  the  facts  of  the 
case  from  the  two  principals,  she  turns  to  the 
Jew  and  appeals  to  him  for  mercy,  in  words  which 
must  have  held  the  court  spell-bound,  as  they 
have  thousands  upon  thousands  of  readers  since 
Shakespeare's  day.  But  Shylock  is  not  to  be 
moved,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  accusers  at  another 
awful  tribunal,  he  exclaims  :  "  My  deeds  upon  my 
head  !  I  crave  the  law."  Portia  admits  the  justice 
of  his  claim  ;  but  she  will  give  him  another  chance, 
and  reminds  him  that  Bassanio  has  offered  him 
thrice  his  money  over.  But  Shylock,  with  savage 
exultation,  shouts — 

"An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven  : 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? 
No,  not  for  Venice." 

One  more  appeal  Portia  makes  before  producing 
her  masked  battery,  but  in  vain.  Sh3iock  will  not 
even  engage  the  services  of  a  surgeon  to  save  his 
victim  from  bleeding  to  death.  "  'Tis  not  in  the 
bond."  It  is  now  plain  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  touching  that  heart  which  has  frozen  harder 
than  a  nether  mill-stone,  and  Portia  produces 
the  weapon  which  has  been  forged  by  her  own 
keen  intellect.  She  gives  the  Jew  his  claim,  but 
adds — 

"  But  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One    drop    of    Christian    blood,    thy    lands    and 

goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 
Unto  the  State  of  Venice." 

The  strain  which  has  held  the  court  in  silent 
expectation  is  relaxed,  and  the  relief  experienced 
finds  vent  in  Gratiano's  shout — 

"  A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew ! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip." 


Shylock  recognises  the  hopelessness  of  his  case, 
and  demands  his  principal  and  permission  to 
depart.  But  even  this  grace  is  denied  him,  and 
he  gains  his  liberty'  only  by  the  forfeiture  of  half 
his  wealth,  to  be  held  by  Antonio  in  trust  for 
Jessica  and  her  husband,  and  by  becoming  a 
Christian.  This  last  condition  sounds  like  the  idea 
of  some  "  bigot  of  that  iron  time,"  and  probably 
Antonio,  whose  demand  it  was,  was  one  of  those 
who  held  that  admission  into  the  pale  was 
synonymous  \\4th  salvation.  Otherwise,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  so  kindly  a  man  can 
have  desired  to  heap  insult  on  his  fallen  foe. 

The  end  is  now  near.  Portia  and  Nerissa  hurry 
homewards,  but  not  before  they  have  extracted 
from  their  unwitting  husbands  the  rings  which 
they  had  given  them,  and  which  both  Bassanio  and 
Gratiano  had  with  many  pretty  oaths  sworn  to  part 
with  onlj'  with  their  lives.  The  discoverj'^  of  these 
baubles  on  the  fingers  of  Portia  and  Nerissa,  w^th 
the  simultaneous  confession  on  their  part  of  the 
characters  they  had  played  at  Venice,  added  joyous 
mirth  to  the  boundless  happiness  of  the  meeting 
of  the  newly-wedded  pairs,  and  of  Bassanio's 
dearest  friend  Antonio.  But  Porcia  had  still  further 
good  fortune  in  store  for  the  man  whose  life  she 
had  saved.  She  brings  news  that  his  argosies 
have  come  safely  to  shore,  and  that  now  once  again 
he  can  take  his  place  on  the  Rialto.  Portia's 
kindliness  is  like  the  quality  of  mercy,  "itdroppeth 
as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven,"  and  is  twice  bless'd, 
it  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 
Her  own  exuberant  happiness  would  have  been 
robbed  of  half  its  joy  if  it  had  not  been  reflected 
in  the  lives  of  others.  Antonio  is  heartily  welcomed 
to  "  our  house,"  and  we  may  well  suppose  that  the 
marriage,  w^hich  Antonio  at  first  so  much  dreaded, 
must  have  served  to  knit  still  closer  the  hearts  of 
the  two  friends,  w^ho  found  in  Portia  all  that  is 
best  and  brightest  in  womanhood.  Jessica  was 
not  by  any  means  so  perfect,  but  at  least  she 
showed  that  she  could  appreciate  perfection  in 
others  when  she  said — 

"  Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  a  heavenly  match, 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women, 
And  Portia  one,  there  must  be  something  else 
Pawn'd  with  the  other  ;  for  the  poor  rude  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow.' 


SCHOLARSHIP     COMPETITION     QUESTION. 

I.  Discuss  the  character  of  Shylock. 

Papers  must  contain  not  more  than  500  words,  and  must  be  sent  in  by  March  25. 
Plays  Selected  for  April. — Later  History :  Henry  IV. — Henry  V. 


SEARCH     PASSAGES     IN     ENGLISH     LITERATURE. 


(«)  Explain  the  reference  in  the  following  quotation  ; 
{b)   Say  where  it  comes  from  : 

"  I  hold  it  truth  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  diverse  tones, 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 

II. 

To  whom  did  the  following  swords  belong  ? — i.  Adalmar. 
2.  Durandel.     3.  Excalibur. 

III. 

Quote  a  line  from  King  Lear  which  gives  a  clue  as  to 
the  date  when  the  play  was  written. 

IV. 

On  what  day  of  the  month  was  the  famous  game  of 
euchre  played  by  Truthful  James,  Bill  Nye  and  Ah  Sin  ? 

V. 

What  travellers,  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings,  came 
to  the  following  places  ? — i.  The  Valley  of  Diamonds. 
2.  The  Land  of  the  Lotos-Eaters.  3.  The  Hills  of  the 
Chankly  Bore.  4.  The  Island  of  Polupragmosyne.  5.  The 
Port  of  Blefuscu.     6.  The  Idle  Lake.    7.  Doubting  Castle. 


VI. 
What  gift  did  Gwenwynwyn  the  Bold  give  to  the  Grey 
Friar  as  a  passport  to  heaven  ? 

VII. 

To  whom   do  the   following   lines  refer?     Give    author 
and  work  : 

{a)  "  O'er  kingdoms  twain  thou  wert  born  to  reign, 

Bourbon  child  of  the  Hapsburg  mother  ! 

Life's  fairest  one  ;  and  earth's  the  other. 

Of  all  the  train 

Of  those  the  wondering  world  admires, 

Lords  and  ladies,  knights  and  squires, 

Long-robed  senators  severe, 

Royal  duke,  and  princely  peer, 

None  but  boweth  the  head  to  thee. 

Little  child  !     Whose  face  is  one 

Of  a  group  that  all  are  gone." 

(b)  "  Yet  if  his  Lady's  home  above 

Was  heaven,  on  earth  she  filled  his  soul  ; 
And  if  his  city  held  control 
To  cast  the  body  forth  to  rove, 

The  soul  could  soar  from  earth's  vain  throng. 
And  Heaven  and  Hell  fulfil  the  song." 

(r)  "A  Lady  with  a  Lamp  shall  stand 
In  the  great  history  of  the  land, 
A  noble  type  of  good, 
Heroic  womanhood." 


Answers  to  be  sent  in  by  March  15  ;  they  should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent,  R.  U., 
Atalanta,  28,  New  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.G.,  and  must  contain  full  name  and  address  of 
sender.     The  questions  in  April  will  be  the  first  of  the  second  half-yearly  series. 


ANSWERS     TO     SEARCH     QUESTIONS     (FEBRUARY). 


I. 

"  The  most  noble  and  most  equal  Sisters"  are  the  "  Two 
Famous  Universities,"  to  whom  Ben  Jonson  dedicates  his 
play,  Volpone  ;  or  the  Fox. 

II. 

I.  Mansfield  Park.  2.  Nicholas  Nickleby.  3.  Emma. 
4.  Wood  Leighton  (Mary  Howitt).  5.  The  Newcomes. 
6.  Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife  (Hannah  More).  7.  The 
Spectator. 

III. 

1.  When  the  falconer  tells  the  mother  of  young  Romilly 
that  her  son   is  dead.      (Wordsworth  :   The  Founding  of 


Bolton  Priory.)  2.  Her  lover  speaks  to  the  Nut-Browne 
Mayde.  3.  Romney,  dying,  goes  home  to  his  wife,  whom 
he  has  almost  forgotten  in  his  devotion  to  Art.  (Tennyson  : 
Romney' s  Remorse.) 

IV. 
The  Philosophy  of  Clothes.    (Sartor  Resartns  :  Carlyle.) 

V. 

I.  Fva.ncisQua.r\es'  Divine  Emblems, Bookl.,  emblem  15. 
2.  Matthew  Arnold  :  Empedocles  on  Etna.  3.  Gerald 
Massey  :  The  Ballad  of  Babe  Christabel.  4.  Adelaide 
Anne  Proctor  :  Legends  and  Lyrics.  5.  Campbell  : 
LochieVs  Warning. 


Alternative  Answer  for  Question  V. — January. — The  Tempest,  Act.  III.  ;  sc.  3,  lines  21-47. 
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Youth  'will  never  live  to  age  ■without  they 
keep  themselves  in  breath  with  exercise  and 
in  heart  'with  joy  fulness. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


A      GOOD      TIME. 


T7*OR  years  and  years  before  the  long-looked- for 


r 


period    of    emancipation   arrives,    the    busy 


school-girl,  fettered  to  her  tasks,  and  worried  by 
supervision  and  restriction,  hugs  to  her  bosom 
this  unfailing  solace,  namely,  that  she  will  have 
"  a  good  time  "  some  day  ;  and  be  that  day  never 
so  long  in  coming,  the  thought  of  it  cheers  many 
a  dull  hour,  and  brightens  many  a  dreary  page. 

And  why  not  ?  "A  good  time  "  is  a  good  thing 
for  us  all ;  for  fathers  and  mothers,  as  well  as  for 
sons  and  daughters  ;  for  toilers  in  the  race  of  life, 
as  well  as  for  plodders  in  the  race  for  knowledge  ; 
and  the  "  good  time "  contemplated  by  the  high- 
spirited  little  damsel  in  short  frocks,  straining  at 
the  collar  over  French  verbs  and  Latin  derivations, 
is  one  which  I  frankly  own  I  love  to  look  upon. 
It  does  my  heart  good  to  see  a  fresh,  glad  young 
creature  at  this  holiday  moment  of  her  life.  If  I 
come  in  contact  with  one  to  whom  it  is  no  holiday, 
who  is  having  no  novelty,  no  pleasantness,  no 
charm  out  of  it,  I  feel  sorry  for  that  girl.  I  feel 
that  she  is  missing  something  which  can  never  be 
made  up  to  her  again.  She  may  have  a  happy 
life  and  a  useful  life,  but  no  after  joys  will  quite 
take  the  place  of  a  lost  illusion  in  the  morning 
hours  of  youth. 

Some  people  have  no  sympathy  with  "  a  good 
time."  These  are  the  drudges  of  existence — the 
drones  of  society.  I  remember  once  being  present 
when  two  young  married  ladies  had  the  following 
little  passage-of-arms.    They  had  married  brothers  ; 


and  one  came  in,  bright  and  cheery  as  a  summer 
sun,  to  see  the  other,  who  sat  at  home,  dull  and 
gloomy  as  a  November  cloud.  The  former  had 
brought  her  children,  prettily  dressed.  "Why 
have  the  children  on  their  best  things  ?  "  inquired 
the  stay-at-home  matron,  with  a  glance  of  rebuke. 
"It  is  a  birthday,"  rejoined  the  other,  smiling 
down  upon  the  little  rosy,  up-turned  faces  ;  "they 
wear  these  frocks  and  hats  on  high  days  and 
holidays."  "  Humph!"  muttered  her  sister-in-law, 
sourly,  "we  have  no  holidays  in  this  house." 
And  she  spoke  the  truth  !  I  knew  the  house 
well ;  I  never  saw  anything  approaching  to  a 
holiday  in  it.  It  was  the  dullest  spot  on  earth — 
whereas  the  home  of  the  other,  adorned  and 
beautified  by  little  festivals,  gleams  of  frolic  and 
of  fun,  was  the  centre  of  attraction  to  many,  and 
its  daily  routine  worked  the  more  smoothly  and 
evenly  for  every  break.  This  mother  understood 
what  it  was  to  have  an  occasional  "  good  time," 
and  the  value  of  it. 

A  really   merry,  careless,  fearless  "  good  time," 
then,  is  what  I  should  like  every  young  girl  to  have 
when  she  first  treads  the  threshold  ofwomanhood, — 
"  Standing  with  reluctant  feet 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet." 

But  when  I  say  careless  and  fearless,  I  don't  mean 
heartless  ;  I  don't  mean  soulless ;  and  I  don't  mean 
mindless. 

It  is  because  I  am  afraid  that   some  of  you,  dear 
young  readers  of  Atalanta,  are  either  anticipating, 
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or  struggling  to  have  (for  you  cannot  really  have 
it)  "  a  good  time "  without  taking  these  last 
considerations  into  account,  that  I  would  fain  have 
a  word  with  you  when  no  one  else  is  by. 

You  cannot  say  to  mc,  "  Oh,  Mother  has  told 
you  this  and  that  about  me  ; "  or,  "  Mother  has 
been  complaining  to  you  of  the  way  I  go  on  ; "  or, 
"  Mother  has  set  you  on  to  talk  to  me."  You 
cannot  say  this,  seeing  that  I  do  not  even  know 
who  you  are  to  whom  I  address  myself,  much  less 
your  failings  and  requirements.  Yet  bear  wath 
me  if  I  fancy  that  I  understand  both  something 
of  what  you  feel  and  of  what  your  parents  or 
guardians  feel  at  this  crisis  of  your  life ;  and  if 
you  will  give  me  a  quiet  hearing,  and  not  hump  a 
restive  shoulder,  and  break  out  into  defensive 
arguments  and  indignant  explanations,  I  may  be 
able  to  show  you  that,  after  all,  I  know  what  a 
really  **  good  time "  is,  and  perhaps  put  you  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  it. 

First  of  all,  I  think  that  one  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  a  young  girl's  enjoyment  of  the  first 
years  of  freedom  is  the  idleness  which,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  sets  in  as  the  first  re-action  from 
schoolroom  rule.  She  finds  it  so  delicious  to  do 
nothing;  to  sit  and  "laze"  over  the  fire,  or  in  the 
sun ;  to  flop  about  upon  sofas  and  easy  chairs 
instead  of  having  to  sit  upright  and  keep  down  the 
shoulders.  Even  to  take  up  a  congenial  occupation 
is  oft-times  irksome ;  and  when  this  last  has  been 
urged  in  my  hearing  by  a  conscientious  elder,  I 
have  heard  a  whilom  school-girl  pertly  retort  that 
she  might  as  well  be  back  at  lessons  again  if  she 
was  to  sit  down  to  her  music  or  her  drawing 
directly  breakfast  was  over. 

Then  there  is  the  endless  reading  of  story  books. 
Story  books  are  all  very  well — nay,  they  are 
more  than  "very  well,"  they  have  their  distinct 
work  to  accomplish  in  fashioning  young  ideas  and 
instilling  noble  sentiments,  apart  from  the  very 
respectable  task  of  affording  amusement  pure  and 
simple ;  but  they  won't  do  to  feed  upon  all  day 
long.  One  can't  dine  off  sweets,  or,  if  one  could, 
the  whole  body  would  deteriorate  ;  and  even  so 
does  that  mind  grow  poor  and  sickly  which  is  fed 
with  no  more  strengthening  diet.  A  girl  who 
tosses  over  page  after  page  even  of  the  best  fiction, 
who  throws  down  volume  in.  of  one  tale  to  take 
up  with  the  same  movement  volume  i.  of  another 
— (N.B.  I  have  seen  this  done) — is  simply  stuffing 


her  poor  little  mind,  which  cannot  hold  very  much 
at  eighteen  at  any  rate,  with  viands  which  make  it 
indisposed  for  any  other  kind  of  diet. 

No  one  will,  I  think,  contend  that  fiction  ought 
to  be  taken  as  the  sole  sustenance  of  the  mind. 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  perhaps  you  reply,  "  but 
other  books  are  so  dry,  and  other  subjects  are  so 
uninteresting."  Well,  of  course,  without  knowing 
you  or  your  tastes,  no  one  can  pronounce  on  this 
question,  no  one  can  decide  what  books  you  will 
not  find  dry  and  uninteresting  ;  but  this  much  can 
be  suggested :  look  back  on  your  lesson  days 
and  see  what  subjects  bored  you  least,  what 
pursuits  you  fancied  you  would  follow  up  when 
you  had  time ;  and  then,  if  you  can,  get  hold  of  the 
best  works  on  these  and  read  them  through.  It 
may  be  taken  absolutely  for  granted  that  if  you  do 
this  you  will  go  on  to  others ;  and  this  reading 
time,  these  leisure  hours  of  lucky  girlhood,  will 
be  some  day  looked  back  upon  by  you  with  a 
satisfaction,  tempered  perchance  by  envy,  such  as 
you  now  little  dream  of. 

Middle-aged  w^omen  rarely  read.  Often  they 
lack  the  time  ;  often  the  strength  ;  most  often  of  all 
the  inclination.  But  the  very  absence  of  inclination 
they  themselves  not  infrequently  deplore.  "  I 
cannot  fix  my  thoughts  upon  a  book,"  a  friend 
said  once  to  the  writer.  "  I  am  very  sorry,  but  it 
is  of  no  use ;  I  have  lost  the  power.  My  mind 
wanders  directly  I  have  read  half-a-dozen  lines." 
In  youth  I  dare  say  she  had  been  eager  enough 
after  story  books,  but  even  story  books  had  lost 
all  attraction  in  the  end. 

The  happy,  disengaged  years  of  youth  should 
be  the  great  time  for  perfecting  elegant  accomplish- 
ments, music,  drawing,  and  the  like.  It  is  no  sin 
to  spend  several  hours  a  day  in  order  to  obtain  a 
mastery  over  these  which  will  make  them  your 
delight  and  resource  in  after  years.  You  may 
never  have  so  much  time  to  yourself  again.  I 
cannot  call  time  so  passed  mis-spent,  even  if  there 
are  no  parents  to  be  gratified,  no  audience  to 
appreciate.  A  cultivated  mind  is  in  itself  a 
treasure,  and  more,  it  is  a  safeguard.  It  is  the 
greatest  possible  preventive  of  worthless  talk  and 
foolish,  harmful  ways.  A  well-stocked  garden  has 
no  room  for  weeds. 

At  any  rate,  be  doing  something.  Pursue  out- 
of-door  sports  and  games,  and  every  sort  of  healthy 
play  you  can  ;   take  up  any  little  trade  or  other 
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within  reach  ;  don't  worry  other  people  to  find 
occupations  for  you,  and  don't  interfere  with  and 
hinder  theirs.  The  very  sight  of  an  aimless, 
Hstless  figure  sitting  by  with  empty  hands  is 
grievous  to  the  ej'e  of  the  busy ;  a  fret,  a 
distraction,  an  eyesore ; — while  the  idler  herself 
soon  loses  all  elasticity  of  spirits,  all  variety  of 
expression.  The  colour  fades  from  the  cheek,  and 
the  sparkle  dies  out  of  her  eye.  She  neither  feels 
nor  looks  animated  ;  and  who  cares  about  a 
passionless  face  and  a  drawling  voice  ?  On  the 
very  lowest  grounds  it  is  well  to  shake  up  your 
flagging  energies,  and  throw  3'ourself  into  some 
employment  or  other  with  interest  and  vigour,  if 
you  want  to  be  noticed  and  admired,  and  to  have 
"a  good  time." 

Thus  much  for  the  mind.  Then  as  regards  the 
heart.  I  repeat,  do  not  be  heartless  if  you  wish  to 
have  "  a  good  time."  You  think  I  am  going  to 
talk  to  yov,  about  love  and  lovers,  do  you  ?  Oh 
no  ;   that  is  quite  out  of  the   line  of  this  present 

paper  ;  though,  perhaps,  if  I  am  asked however, 

it  is  not  about  the  hearty  but  about  the  hcartlessness 
of  girls  in  their  teens,  that  I  may  drop  this  word.  A 
very  great  many  girls  I  meet  don't  seem  to  care  in 
the  least  how  much  and  in  what  fashion  they  hurt 
each  other's  feelings — in  fact,  they  don't  think 
about  anyone's  feelings  but  their  own.  Do  they 
receive  presents  ?  It  is  a  trouble  to  have  to  wTite 
and  thank  for  them.  The  present  was  not  exactly 
what  was  wanted.  It  was  "  a  stupid  present."  The 
giver  "might  have  known"  it  was  not  appropriate  ; 
"might  have  guessed"  that  something  else 
would  have  pleased  better — with  scarce  a  thought 
of  the  kindness  which  prompted  an  off'ering  of 
any  kind,  and  no  emotion   of  gratitude  whatever. 

Is  it  an  invitation  which  has  been  received  ? 
Perhaps  it  has  not  come  for  precisely  the 
time  desired  ;  or,  perhaps  it  is  not  the  sort 
of  summons  w'hich  had  been  anticipated.  Its 
allurements  will  be  coolly  discussed,  and,  if  it  is 
"  good  enough,"  it  may  be  accepted  ;  but  without 
enthusiasm,  and  with  no  sort  of  surprise.  Pretty 
eighteen  ofien  considers  that  she  confers  quite  as 
great  a  favour  on  a  hostess  by  deigning  to  grace 
her  rooms,  as  the  hostess  does  on  her  by  signifying 
a  desire  for  her  presence. 

Does  she  receive  a  request  for  a  homelier  visit  ? 
Oh,  she  reall}^  cannot  go  ;  it  is  so  dull  at  that 
tiresome  old  place  ;  it  was  well  enough  when  she 


was  a  girl,  but  now  that  she  is  "  come  out,"  and 
can't  be  amused  with  the  silly  things  she  used  to 
like,  no  one  ought  to  expect  her  to  go  and  be  buried 
in  such  a  dead-and-alive  place  I  It  does  not  occur 
to  the  speaker  to  take  into  consideration  the 
disappointment  which  her  refusal  may  inflict,  or  to 
perceive  that  the  very  words  in  which  her  pen 
couches  it,  convey  the  contempt  she  feels.  She  is 
so  full  of  herself,  so  heedless  of  the  feelings  and 
sensibilities  of  others,  that  for  the  nonce  she 
is  almost — though  it  is  a  strong  term  to  use — 
heartless. 

And  there  is  another  form  of  hcartlessness,  or,  at 
any  rate,  imfeelingness,  much  practised  among  young 
folks  who  are  having  "  a  good  time,"  in  alluding 
to  which  I  may  be  allowed  also,  perhaps,  to  let 
fall  a  hint  to  older  people.  These  last,  especially 
among  relations,  are  apt  to  comment  upon  the 
looks  of  the  former  before  their  faces  ;  to  observe 
in  what  respects  they  have  altered  since  last  seen ; 
worst  of  all,  to  draw  distinctions  and  discover 
likenesses.  It  is  a  fact  that  this  criticism — and, 
to  my  mind,  it  is  indelicate — is  invariably  resented 
by  the  youthful  members  of  the  family.  It  matters 
not  that  they  are  bluntly  told  that  it  is  a  compliment 
to  be  considered  like  their  aunt  This  or  their  cousin 
That ;  that  \hey  themselves  have  no  pretensions  to 
the  whilom  appearance  of  the  former,  or  the  latter. 
They  don't  like  to  hear  of  the  resemblance,  real  or 
fancied.  The}'  choose,  not  unnaturally,  to  possess 
their  own  faces,  not  the  shadows  of  faces  gone 
before.  Accordingly,  if  well-meaning  elders  would 
only  reflect  before  permitting  themselves  this 
freedom  of  speech,  would  call  to  mind  a  similar 
feeling  in  their  own  hey-day,  and  would  refrain 
from  inflicting  annoj'ance  which  they  have  them- 
selves undergone,  it  would  be,  no  doubt,  a  good 
move  on  their  part  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  can  excuse  the  rude  repudiation  of  the 
idea  too  often  openly  manifested  by  the  young. 
"How  like  you  are  to  your  mother!  "will,  mayhap, 
meet  with  some  sort  of  toleration ;  but  should  it  be 
to  "  your  aunt,"  or  other  relative,  it  will,  as  likely 
as  not,  evoke  the  blackest  of  black  looks,  and  a 
muttered  denial  which  leaves  the  speaker  in  no 
sort  of  doubt  as  to  the  feelings  excited  by  the 
remark.  I  once  heard  of  a  little  girl  who  actually 
burst  into  tears  of  indignation  and  cried  out 
passionately,  "  Oh,  don't  say  it;  dont  say  it,"  before 
the  very  face  of  the  personage  whom  she  was  being 
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told  she  resembled  !  This  was,  perhaps,  excusable 
in  a  mere  child,  suddenly  overtaken  by  a  calamity 
to  her  mind  insupportable,  but  young  women  of 
eighteen  and  thereabouts  might  surely  have  some 
regard  for  the  sensibilities  of  those  whose  day  is 
waning,  and  who  are,  perhaps,  painfully  conscious 
of  having  lost  evanescent  beauties  such  as  the 
younger  girl  possesses  in  their  zenith. 

You  who  are  having  "  a  good  time "  at  this 
present  .date,  bethink  you  that  bj'e-and-bye  others 
may  look  at  you,  as  you  are  looking  at  the 
faded  cheek  and  colourless  tresses  before  you  ; 
and  remember  that  if  through  your  vanity  and 
self-complacency  you  wantonly  inflict  wounds — 
soon  made,  never  forgotten — you  throw  away 
one  of  the  sweetest  ingredients  in  your  own  cup 
of  happiness,  namely,  the  love  and  admiration  of 
others.  However  pretty  and  graceful  a  fair  young 
girl  may  be,  she  loses  all  attraction  in  the  ej^es  of 
those  who  know  her  best  when  they  perceive  that 
she  values  herself,  and  demands  to  be  valued  by 
others,  upon  her  features  and  her  form  ;  her  very 
charms  themselves  cease  to  be  charms  when  used 
as  instruments  to  prop  up  self-esteem  and  self- 
importance. 

Self-importance  ?  Ah,  that  is  one  of  the  chiet 
drawbacks  to  having  a  really  "  good  time  "  which 
you,  dear  girls,  can  have.  Because  Nature  is  kind 
to  you,  because  fond  parents  cherish  you,  because 
society  applauds  you,  because  everyone  and  every- 
thing combines  to  caress  you,  because  you  yourself 
mean  to  have  "a  good  time"  and  others  lovingly 
and  generously  mean  it  for  you,  why,  oh,  why 
should  you  spoil  all,  smirch  and  dim  these  sunny 
days  of  youth,  damp  the  ardour  of  affection  in  your 
home,  disappoint  the  hopes  placed  on  you,  and 
render  your  own  bosom  uneasy  and  reproachful, 
by  that  enemy  to  peace,  that  foe  to  loveliness,  a 
spirit  of  self-assertion,  a  disposition  to  regard  your 
own  young,  childish,  inexperienced  self  as  the 
centre  of  all  things  ? 

Can't  you  see  that  you  are  only  not  replied  to 
when  you  put  forth  this  and  that  decisive  opinion 
on  topics  as  to  which  you  can  know  nothing, 
because  it  is  not  worth  while  to  argue  with  you  ? 
Can't  you  learn  that  by  no  smart  rejoinder  or 
off-hand  suggestion  can  others  be  persuaded  to 
regard  you  as  the  fountain-head  of  all  wisdom  ? 
You  think  it  shows  you  off  to  say  something 
startling  and  out  of  the  common  ?     It  does  not ;  it 


only  shows  yow.  very  j^oung  and  silly.  When  in 
the  drawing-room,  or  across  the  dinner-table,  you 
loudly  talk  your  own  talk,  and  discuss  with  each 
other  your  own  subjects,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
subjects,  and  before  auditors  in  no  wise  interested 
— whom  you  are  not  even  at  pains  to  interest — 
have  you  no  eyes  to  perceive  that  the  quiet  people 
at  your  side  are  silently  watching  you,  secretly 
taking  your  measure  ? 

You  are  resolute  to  overthrow  the  prejudices 
and  traditions  of  your  forbears,  and  set  to  w^ork  to 
turn  them  into  ridicule  ?  This  you  consider  clever 
and  smart.     But  do  others  think  it  so  ? 

Good  humoured  strangers  may,  it  is  true,  only 
smile  in  their  sleeve ;  or  may  even,  in  the 
spirit  of  indulgence  with  which  kindly  elders  often 
regard  youth,  amuse  themselves  with  your  prattle, 
and  lead  you  on  to  chatter,  while  you  fondly 
imagine  yo\x  are  impressing  them  with  your 
vivacity  and  brilliancy  ;  but  those  who  are 
responsible  for  you,  who  can  be  put  to  the  blush 
for  you,  often  wish  uncomfortably  that  you  would 
not  so  expose  yourself,  conscious  that  the  very 
men — (it  is  generally  men  who  are  the  offenders) 
— who  are  drawing  you  on  to  the  exhibition  of 
all  your  weak  positiveness  and  ignorance,  would 
put  a  stop  to  your  folly  fast  enough  were  you  a 
daughter  or  a  sister  of  their  own.  As  it  is,  of  so 
little  account  are  you  in  their  eyes,  that  they  forget 
your  very  existence  the  moment  you  are  out  of 
their  sight,  leaving  to  those  who  really  care  about 
you  and  your  reputation  only  the  mortifying 
reflection  that  you  have  been  confirmed  in  your 
good  opinion  of  your  little  upstart  self  by  the 
mistaken  complaisance,  or,  worse  still,  by  the  half- 
ironical  flattery,  which  you  swallowed  so  greedily 
in   your   inexperience  and   conceit ! 

Oh,  what  a  pity  it  is  that  you  cannot  see — that 
you  do  not  by  instinct  divine  the  truth  !  Modesty 
would  have  kept  your  eyes  open,  and  would  have 
taught  your  ear  to  distinguish  the  false  ring  in  the 
voice  of  the  flatterer.  Or,  possibly,  there  would 
have  been  no  falsity  to  discover.  You  might  really 
have  charmed,  where,  as  it  is,  you  onl}^  amused, 
and  amused  in  a  manner  which  would  sting  you 
to  the  quick,  and  embitter  all  the  "good  time" 
you  crave  for,  did  you  know  the  honest,  unvarnished 
truth. 

You  demand  and  exact  many  things,  but  the 
things  you  care  about  most  will  be  withheld  from 
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you,  and  by  no  power  of  your  own  can  you  compel 
them,  if  you,  in  your  anxiety  to  have  "a  good 
time,"  do  not  consult  the  dictates  of  reason  in  your 
way  of  spending  the  time,  the  dictates  of  humanity 
in  considering  the  feelings  of  others,  and  the 
dictates  of  Holy  Writ  in  remembering  that  "before 
honour  is  humility."t 

L.  B.   Walford. 


'  I  ^HE    "Owl"    has    not    neglected    to    notice    a 
-*-        discovery    of    a    document    which    throws 
much    light  on    the    constitutional   history  of  the 
"Owl  City,"  Athens. 

About  a  year  ago,  somewhere  in  Egj'pt — the 
actual  locality  is  prudently  kept  a  secret — some 
papyrus  rolls  were  found,  four  of  which  purported 
to  contain  a  treatise  by  Aristotle  on  "  The  Con- 
stitution of  Athens."  These  had  been  originally 
used  for  a  farm  bailiff's  accounts  some  time  about 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  These  occupied 
what  is  called  the  right  side  of  the  papyrus  leaves, 
the  side,  that  is,  in  which  the  writing  goes  with 
the  grain.  The  treatise  had  been  written  on  the 
"wrong"  side  {verso)  at  some  time  before  the  end 
of  the  first  centurj'.  The  MS.  shows  four  more 
or  less  distinct  hands.  The  first  is  a  semi-cursive ; 
the  second  portion  is  written  in  uncials  ;*  the  third 
in  semi-uncials  ;  the  fourth  closely  resembles  the 
first.  The  genuineness  of  the  MS.  is  a  question 
that  cannot  be  discussed  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  British  Museum  experts  in  palaeography  agree 
in  regarding  the  external  evidence  as  strongly 
favourable.  The  internal  evidence,  on  the  whole, 
points  to  the  same  conclusion.  A  treatise  with 
this  title  was  unquestionably  written  by  Aristotle 
himself  or  under  his  supervision.  It  was  one  of 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  "studies,"  as  they 
may  be  called,  of  political  constitutions  existing 
throughout  the  known  world,  which  the  great 
philosopher  made  by  way  of  preparation  for  his 
great  work,  "The  Politics."  This  particular  treatise 
has  been  largely  quoted   from  by  other   writers. 


t  This  paper  invites  discussion.  All  letters  or  remarks  must  reach 
the  Editor  not  later  than  March  20th,  and  must  have  the  words 
"■  Brown  Owl  "  on  the  cover. 

•  Possibly  some  readers  of  Atalanta  may  be  glad  to  have  the 
explanation  that  nucials  are  something  like  capitals.  All  the  letters, 
however,  are  not  of  the  same  size,  and  some  of  them,  as  "  m,"  show  a 
tendency  to  change  into  running  hand.  In  scmi-7inciah  this  tendency 
is  more  marked. 


Ninety-one  known  or  presumed  fragments  of  it 
are  found  among  the  remains  of  classical  antiquity. 
Of  these  ninety-one,  fifty-eight  are  quotations  in 
which  the  original  work  is  expressly  named.  Of 
these  fifty-eight,  no  less  Xhs^A  fifty-fivc  ozcwv  in  the 
document  now  discovered.  As  the  beginning  of 
the  treatise  is  wanting,  and  the  conclusion  is  much 
mutilated,  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  are  fairly 
accounted  for.  In  thirty-three  fragments  the  work 
is  not  named ;  of  these  twenty-three  are  found  in 
the  papyrus  rolls.  The  balance  of  ten  may,  very 
probably,  not  belong  to  it  at  all,  or  belong  to  the 
lost  or  defective  parts.  The  style  differs  somewhat 
from  the  very  dry  and  jejune  manner  of  writing 
to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  Aristotle.  But  as 
Cicero  talks  of  the  "golden  flow"  and  the  "in- 
credible fluency  and  sweetness"  of  the  philosopher's 
language,  the  evidence,  in  this  point,  is  at  least 
not  adverse.  We  can  only  say  that  the  "  Athenian 
Constitution "  is  more  like  the  Aristotle  whom 
Cicero  read,  than  the  Aristotle  of  the  Organon,  the 
Politics,  and  the  Ethics. 

The  historical  value  of  the  treatise,  its 
genuineness  being  conceded,  is  very  great.  It 
is  especially  on  the  earlier  history  of  Athens  that 
it  throws  a  new  light.  Draco,  whom,  hitherto,  we 
have  known  only  as  a  legislator  of  exceptional 
severity,  appears  in  the  light  of  a  judicious 
statesman,  who  failed  only  because  he  did  not 
see  that  the  reforms  wanted  by  the  Athens  of  his 
time  were  economical  rather  than  political.  Solon 
vindicates  for  himself  more  conclusively  than  ever 
the  character  of  a  wise  man.  Themistocles  is  a 
thrifty  politician,  full  of  ingenious  devices  for 
carrj'ing  out  his  ends.  The  treatise  does  not 
abound  with  picturesque  details,  but  it  is  not 
wholly  wanting  in  them.  We  learn  more  about 
the  fate  of  Aristogeiton,  one  of  the  two  friends 
who,  by  slaying  the  tyrant  Hipparchus,  got  a 
greater  reputation  for  patriotism  than  they 
deserved.  His  companion,  Harmodius,  having 
been  killed  in  the  tumult,  he  was  put  to  the 
torture  in  the  hope  of  compelling  him  to  reveal 
the  names  of  his  accomplices.  He  began  by 
inculpating  names  of  the  tyrant's  own  friends. 
This  did  not  satisfy  the  questioners,  and  the 
torture-was  renewed.  Thereupon,  he  promised  to 
tell  the  whole  truth  if  Hippias  would  only  give 
him  his  hand  in  token  of  good  faith.  Hippias 
consented.       Then    Aristogeiton    reproached    him 
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with  giving  his  hand  to  his  brother's  murderer, 
stirring  him  to  so  furious  a  rage  that  he  drew  his 
sword  and  did  exactly  what  the  tortured  man 
wished — killed  him.  Of  the  famous  demagogue 
Cleon,  we  hear  that,  whereas  all  previous 
politicians  had  observed  the  decencies  of  debate, 
he  was  the  first  who  addressed  the  Assembly  in 
his  tanner's  apron. 

A  curious  difficulty  occurs  in  the  dating  of  the 
bailiffs  accounts.  This  is  the  "eleventh  year"  of 
Vespasian.  Now  Vespasian  reigned  not  quite  ten 
years,  having  been  proclaimed  at  Alexandria, 
July  I,  A.D.  69,  and  dying  June  24,  a.d.  79.  The 
explanation  is  this.  The  year  began  in  Caesar's 
reformed  calendar  on  January  i.  July  i  to 
December  31,  69,  would  be  Vespasian's  first  year; 
his  second  would  begin  January  i,  70  ;  his  eleventh 
Januar}^  i,  79.  If  the  bailiff  reckoned  in  the 
Egyptian  fashion  from  the  first  day  of  the  month 
Thoih,  it  came  to  the  same  thing. 

A.  J.   Church. 


A  GOOD  example  of  the  bright,  clever  writing 
■^^*-  which  is  so  popular  in  these  days,  is  A 
Maiden  Fair  to  See,  by  F.  C.  Phillips  and  C.  J.  Wills 
(Trischler  &  Co).  Although  the  story  covers  the 
greater  part  of  the  lives  of  two  generations,  the 
plot  in  itself  is  very  slight,  and  the  main  interest 
of  the  book  depends  on  its  wittj'  sketches  of 
character,  and  its  satirical  descriptions  of  society. 
But  surely  the  authors  make  a  curious  statement 
when  they  speak  of  Charles  Fairholme's  brothers 
going  first  to  public  schools  and  universities,  and 
then  entering  the  navy  and  the  army.  The 
characters  of  the  story  are  comparatively  few, 
but  they  are  all  distinctive,  and  although  the 
farcical  element  appears  rather  too  strongly'  now 
and  then,  there  is  a  kindly  human  touch  beneath, 
which  makes  the  book  very  pleasant  reading. 
We  feel  that  old  Dr.  Pottlebury,  notwithstanding 
his  eccentricities,  is  quite  a  gentleman,  and  is 
worthy  of  our  high  respect. 

Graham,  the  boy  whose  mind  is  a  sort  of 
intellectual  dustbin,  is  a  person  whom  one  would 
be  very  glad  to  meet.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
in  the  end  he  gets  his  desires,  and  becomes  a 
clever    physician,    not    a    "  lightning    calculator." 


The  following  quotation  may  explain  what  is 
meant  by  this  rather  startling  mode  of  acquiring 
a  living  : 

"'Graham,'  said  the  schoolmaster,  'multiply 
four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  by  three  hundred 
and  nine.' 

"  No  sooner  were  the  words  out  of  the  school- 
master's mouth,  than  the  boy  replied  with  an  air 
of  certainty — 

"  '  A  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-three.' 

"  '  Square  root  of  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  ?  '  asked  the  master. 

"  '  Thirty-seven,'  answered  the  boy,  almost 
before  the  words  were  out  of  his  questioner's 
mouth. 

"  And  the  master  went  on  putting  arithmetical 
questions  increasing  in  difficulty." 

Eventually,  as  will  be  seen,  this  clever  and 
ambitious  boy  made  his  way  in  the  world.  There 
came  a  red-letter  day  in  his  existence,  when  he 
became  assistant  and  drudge  to  Mr.  McScalper, 
the  professor  of  Physiology. 

"  Mr.  McScalper  was  a  gentleman  who  did  not 
stick  at  trifles.  He  delighted  to  experiment  on 
the  vile  bodies  of  the  world  at  large ;  but  his 
enthusiasm  did  not  allow  him  to  stop  there,  for 
his  particular  and  chief  delight  was  to  experiment 
on  his  own  vile  body  and  the  bodies  of  his  unhappy 
assistants.  Because,  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
put  it,  'We,  you  see,  are  always  under  actual 
observation.'  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the 
great  Mr.  McScalper's  only  real  grief  in  life  was 
that  he  could  not  vivisect  himself.  Young  Graham 
had  a  very  rough  time  with  this  professor." 

Mr.  Pargiter,  the  celebrated  child-painter,  is 
another  delightful  character  who  appears  in  this 
volume.  The  account  of  this  great  artist's  behaviour 
in  Lady  Lydia  Gardener's  drawing-rooms  reminds 
one  of  some  portions  of  Voces  Populi.  The  crowd 
who  talked  Art  and  Culture  were  very  little  to 
his  taste.  He  hated  lion-hunters,  and  felt  quite 
bewildered  by  the  unceasing  introductions  made 
to  him.  A  certain  Lady  Millicent  Grey,  who  drew 
in  chalks,  and  who  was  supposed  by  her  family  to 
be  a  genius,  was  perfectly  staggered  when  the  great 
artist  frankly  told  her  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  her  work.  Surely  he  had  heard  of  her  great 
picture,  "  Pussy's  Friend,"  which  represented  a 
greedy  little  girl  on  the  point  of  feeding  a  kitten 
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with  milk,  but  drinking  herself  from  the  saucer, 
while  the  kitten  looked  on  reproachfully  ?  No, 
Mr.  Pargiter  had  not  heard  of  nor  seen  this  picture, 
and  he,  moreover,  rather  bluntly  added  that  he  did 
not  admire  chalk  drawing  ;  he  considered  it  a  low 
form  of  art,  and  one  which  should  be  left  to  the 
gentlemen  who  draw  shipwrecks  and  sylvan  scenes 
on  the  pavement  for  coppers. 

Lady  Millicent  was  discouraged,  but  not  baffled. 
She  disappeared  abruptly,  gave  orders  to  her  foot- 
man, who  went  to  her  house  and  brought  back 
"Pussy's  Friend."  Armed  with  this,  she  once 
more  boldly  attacked  Mr.  Pargiter.  He  refused  to 
encourage  Lady  Millicent,  told  her  that  the  kitten's 
head  was  out  of  drawing,  and,  needless  to  say, 
gained  her  enmity  for  life. 

"  '  I  don't  believe  he  is  a  genius,'  said  the 
unappreciated  one,  later  on.  '  He  uses  no  art 
terms,  and  when  I  remarked  this  to  him  he  said 
he  never  talked  shop.'  " 

The  "Maiden  Fair  to  See,''  who  is  the  heroine 
of  their  stor}',  is  a  graceful  little  study,  but  she  is 
so  fainth-  sketched  in  that  one  forms  very  slight 
ideas  about  her. 

The  illustrations  to  the  volume  are  by  G.  A. 
Storey,  A.R.A.,  and  add  additional  charms  to  a 
very  bright  book. 


/'"^XE  of  the  last  of  Vere  Fosters  Water-Colour 
^-^  Series  (Blackie  6c  Son),  is  a  book  on  Animal 
Painting  in  England^  by  W.  J.  Loftie  and  Stephen 
T.  Dadd.  Quite  independent  of  its  merits  as  a  book 
to  help  the  young  artist,  it  is  interesting  because 
of  its  verj'  beautiful  reproductions  of  pictures 
of  animals  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  Briton  Riviere, 
and  other  great  artists.  Many  of  these  are  in  colour, 
but  even  those  that  are  oxAy  reproduced  in  black 
and  white  are  full  of  interest  as  examples  of  the 
artist's  careful  workmanship  ;  all  the  illustrations 
alike  will  be  invaluable  as  models  to  copy.  The  gift 
of  faithful  animal  painting  is  rare  and  possessed 
by  few,  and  although  no  one  would  compare  the 
instructions  contained  in  this  useful  volume  with 
studies  from  life,  they  will  be  welcomed  by  many 
who  find  themselves  out  of  reach  of  Schools 
of  Art. 


l\/f  YTHS  and  Legends  of  Ancient  Greece  and 
^  Rome,  by  E.  M,  Berens  (same  publishers), 
is  a  little  work  that  ought  to  prove  useful  not  only 
to  teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  to  a  large  class  of 
general  readers.  It  is  necessary  in  these  days  to 
know  a  little  about  everything.  Ancient  mythology' 
must  be  studied,  not  only  by  classical  scholars,  but 
by  a  wide  outside  class  who  could  not  construe  a 
Greek  iambic.  There  are  few  standard  books  which 
do  not  draw  illustrations  from  that  wealth  of  old 
story  which  belongs  to  the  days  of  Homer  ;  and,  as 
is  exemplified  in  the  present  number  of  Atalanta, 
many  of  our  greatest  painters  feel  themselves  most 
inspired  when  they  take  their  themes  from  the 
noble  past.  The  little  book  in  question  is  written 
in  a  concise  and  pleasant  st3'le. 


'T^HIS  is  assuredly  the  day  of  periodical  literature, 
■*■  and  the  beginning  of  this  year  has  been 
signalised  by  several  new  and  promising  ventures. 
Foremost  amongst  these  is  Black  and  White,  which 
has  come  into  the  world  with  much  eclat;  it  has 
all  the  advantages  which  can  arise  from  excellent 
printing  and  paper,  and  includes  among  its  con- 
tributors some  of  the  best  knowTi  names  in  literature 
and  art.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  that  Mr.  Ricketts, 
whose  beautiful  pictorial  ballads  have  so  often 
delighted  the  readers  of  Atalanta,  is  doing  work  for 
the  new  paper.  The  Strand  Magazine,  which  is  full 
of  stories,  and  decorated  with  many  pictures  ;  the 
Early  English  Musical  Magazine,  which  admirably 
fulfils  its  name  ;  Physique,  a  journal  of  physical 
education  ;  and  Child  Life,  a  useful  little  Kinder- 
garten journal,  are  amongst  the  many  new  things 
which  are  likely  to  prove  acceptable  in  their 
different  spheres. 


A   FTER  careful  consideration  I  have  thought  it 

-^*-      best    to    postpone    any   further    Papers    on 

Women  in  Contemporary  Art  until  next  3'ear.    This 

interesting  course  cannot  be  done  full  justice  to  at 

present,  owing  to  various  reasons,  one  of  which  is 

the  absence  from   England   of  some  of  our  most 

notable  Lady  Artists.     The  Series  of  Papers  on  the 

Royal  Academicians,  the  first  of  which  is  published 

in  this  number,  will  continue  at  intervals  through 

the  present  year. 

L.   T.  Meade. 
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we  love,  like  flowers,  have  broken 
From  dim  dreamland's  wildering  prison  ; 
With  One,  the  fairest,  earliest  token 
Of  our  immortal  life,  have  risen. 

Soft  eyes  within  the  woodland  scene, 

Dewy,  gleaming,  open,  stilly, 
Violet,  bird,  celandine. 

Anemone,  primrose,  lentlily. 


Winter  was  the  nursing-time 

For  bird,  for  delicate  leaf  or  flower ; 

Souls  lie  darkling  now,  their  prime 
Yet  lingers;  full-unfolding  power 
Will  weave  the  amaranthine  bower 

That  heareth  low  ethereal  chime. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


IN      THE      FlR-COPPlCE. 


T3UT  the  reassuring  thrill  lasted  barely  a 
^-^  moment.  Suddenly,  as  Imogen  walked  on, 
feeling  that  every  step  was  bringing  the  meeting 
nearer,  a  terrible,  agonising  rush  of  shyness  and 
shame  overwhelmed  her.      For  the  first  time  she 


realized  that  she  was  going,  unbidden,  uninvited, 
to  seek  an  interview  with  this  man  whose  position 
to  herself  was  still  so  undefined,  whose  conduct 
had  been  so  inexplicable !  She,  who  had  so 
proudly  declared  to  her  mother  that  not  one  finger 
would  she  move  to  influence  him,  were  it  the  case 
that  he  had  acted  upon  an  impulse  which  he  had 
afterwards  legretted  !  It  was  all  Trixie's  doing, 
she  said  to  herself.     Not  that  Trixie  had  suggested 
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her  taking  Florence's  place,  but  she  had  alluded 
to  the  thing  so  simply,  as  if  it  were  the  most 
natural  idea  in  the  world  to  go  to  meet  Rex  on  his 
way  up.  "  Florence  would  have  given  anything 
to  go ;  she  likes  to  get  Rex  to  herself  for  a 
good  talk.  I  wish  he  didn't  hate  me  so,  for  I'd 
like  a  good  talk  with  him  myself.  I'm  getting 
rather  sick  of  his  seeing  everything  through 
Florrie's  eyes."  And  the  chance  had  seemed  so 
opportune  that  Imogen  had  seized  it — in  her 
eagerness  to  get  the  meeting  over,  to  come  to  an 
explanation  before  her  mother  could  complicate 
things  by  any  interference — without  realising  the 
difference  between  her  position  and  Florence's. 

She  was  well  punished  in  these  few  seconds  for 
her  thoughtlessness.  Unmaidenly  and  bold  were 
among  the  mildest  epithets  she  applied  to  herself, 
while  her  imagination  sought  in  vain  for  some 
pretext  or  excuse  in  which  she  could  find  shelter. 
"  But  I  can't  pretend  I  came  b}-  accident,"  she 
thought ;  "  he  knows  me  too  well,  even  if  I  could 
be  so  deceitful." 

So  it  was  in  utter  indecision  as  to  how  she 
meant  to  bear  herself  that  she  at  last  met  Major 
Winchester. 

He  was  smiling — he  looked  well  and  cheerful. 
And  he  was  feeling  as  he  looked.  He  was  relieved 
from  anxiety  about  his  sister,  and  there  was  a 
gleam  of  brightness  in  the  clouds  surrounding  his 
engagement.  And  even  though  the  smile  was 
broken  by  a  start,  unperceived  by  Imogen,  as  he 
came  near  enough  to  recognise  her,  it  soon  appeared 
again. 

"  I  thought  you  were  Florence,  do  you  know  ?  " 
were  almost  his  first  words. 

They  acted  as  a  cold  shower-bath  on  Imogen  ; 
nothing  could  have  so  helped  her  to  regain  her 
self-possession.     She  stiffened  at  once. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot  turn  myself  into 
Florence,"  she  said,  though  the  tears  were,  all  the 
same,  not  far  from  her  eyes.  "  But  I  needn't  keep 
you  ;  I  am  going  on  a  little  further." 

"  I  hope  not,"  he  said  kindly ;  "  as  I  am  so 
lucky  as  to  have  met  you,  can't  you  turn  and  walk 
a  bit  of  the  way  back  with  me  ?"  "It  will  be  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  following  Robin's  advice 
and  telling  her  all  about  Eva,"  he  suddenly 
thought.  "You  know  we  were  going  to  have  a 
good  talk  the  day  I  was  called  away."  He  walked 
on  slowly  as  he  spoke,  and  Imogen  could  scarcely 


avoid  accompanying  him.  "  By-the-bye,"  he  added, 
"  you  got  my  note  that  morning  ?  " 

Imogen's  breath  came  fast  and  chokingly. 

"  Ye-es,"  she  said,  and  he  saw  that  she  was 
growing  very  pale,  "  I — I  got  it.  That  was  why 
— I  wanted  to  see  you  first  alone.''  Poor  child  ! 
even  as  she  uttered  the  words  she  felt  what  she 
was  doing — where  were  all  her  hoped-for  evasions  ? 
— she  was  no  diplomatist  indeed. 

"  Then  you  knew  I  was  coming  ?  "  he  exclaimed, 
thoughtlessly.  But,  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
his  perfect  though  simple  chivalry  came  to  his  aid. 
"  I  am  so  glad  you  came,"  he  went  on,  "  if  I  can 
be  of  any  use.  I  have  been  anxious  about  you — 
I  had  wanted  to  warn  you  even  more  definitely 
about  some  of  our  friends  at  The  Fells.  Florence 
promised  to  do  what  she  could,  but  you  have  not 
got  to  know  her  as  I  hoped.  By-the-bye,  did  she 
tell  you  I  was  coming?  I  asked  her  not — but 
still — if  she  told  you  ?  " 

He  was  getting  a  little  bewildered  himself,  now. 
For,  of  course,  Florence  would  never  have  counselled 
or  sanctioned  the  poor  child  exposing  herself  to 
such  gossip  as  might  result  from  her  present  step. 

"No,''  Imogen  replied.  "Trixie  told  me,  not 
Florence.  I  suppose  coming  to  meet  you  was  a 
dreadful  thing  to  do.  Major  Winchester,  but  I  didn't 

think    of  that    at    the   time.     I "  she    seemed 

unable  to  say  another  word. 

Rex  felt  relieved.  He  thought  he  had  got  at  it 
all  now. 

"  Don't  take  it  to  heart  so,"  he  said,  encouragingly. 
"  It  was  a  very  natural  thing  to  do.  You  know  I 
asked  you  to  trust  me.  It  is  only — people  gossip 
so.  But  I'll  tell  you  what — we  will  walk  up  and 
down  in  this  wood  for  a  little,  while  you  tell  me 
all  your  troubles,  and  I — if  I  have  time — will  tell 
you  some  of  mine — then  I  will  hurry  on,  and  you 
can  finish  your  walk  and  come  home  at  leisure. 
Not  even  Miss  Mabella  Forsyth  can  make  mischief 
out  of  that."  He  laughed  a  little  as  he  spoke. 
Neither  he  nor  Imogen  heard  a  faint  rustle  a  few 
yards  off,  on  one  side  where  the  brushwood  was 
thick,  and  where  there  still  stood  the  ruins  of  a 
summer-house  or  hut,  which  the  Helmont  boys 
had  constructed  years  and  years  ago.  But  there 
was  no  response  to  his  laughing  tone,  and  glancing 
down  he  saw  that  the  girl's  very  lips  were  pale. 
He  grew  frightened  again — what  could  be  the 
matter  ?     That  it  had  anything  to  do  with  Robin's 
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warnings,  which,  after  all,  had  not  impressed  him 
deeply,  never  occurred  to  him. 

"  My  dear  child — Imogen — "  he  said,  impulsively, 
"  what  has  happened  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  Do 
tell  me,  whatever  it  is,"  and  he  tried  to  take  her 
hand,  but  she  tore  it  away. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  she  exclaimed  half 
wildl}'.  "  If  there  is  anything  the  matter,  you 
must  know  it.  Why  have  you  made  me  think — 
made  everybody  almost,  think — oh,  I  don't  know 
what  I  am  saying,  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
You  said  the  evening  before  you  went  away  that 
you  had  something  to  say  to  me,  and  then  you 
wrote — what  was  it  then  that  you  were  going  to 
say  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  wanted  to  warn  you  again,  more  definitely, 
about  being  on  your  guard  in  some  ways,  and  I 
was  sorry  to  see  you  and  Beatrix  Helmont  so  much 
together,"  Major  Winchester  replied  very  quietly. 
He  was  growing  very  nervous  himself,  terrible 
misgivings  that  Robin's  discernment  had  not  been 
at  fault  began  to  make  themselves  heard.  He  felt 
that  everything  depended  on  his  own  perfect  self- 
possession  and  presence  ot  mind,  if  this  girl  so 
strangely  thrown  on  his  mercy  was  to  be  saved, 
spared  from  what  might  cast  a  miserable  shadow 
of  mortification  and  loss  of  self-respect  over  the 
rest  of  her  young  life.  So  he  allowed  himself  to 
show  no  pity;  no  impulse  of  sympathy  must  tempt 
him  to  go  a  hair's  breadth  beyond  what  he  felt 
intuitively  was  the  safe  limit. 

"  I  must  try  to  be  matter-of-fact  and  common- 
place," his  instinct  told  him,  "  so  that  afterwards, 
when  she  thinks  over  it  coolly,  she  will  be  able 
to  believe  I  had  imagined  nothing  else."  "  I  am 
afraid  you  have  had  annoyances  and  difficulties  I 
would  have  saved  you  from  if  I  could.  But  don't 
tell  me  anything  you  would  rather  not — "  he  went 
on,  hesitating  a  little,  half  because  he  really  did  not 
know  what  to  say,  half  to  give  her  time. 

But  Imogen  scarcely  heard  his  words.  It  was 
growing  too  much  for  her,  every  sense  seemed 
absorbed  by  an  overmastering  irritation  and 
impatience. 

"  Are  you  purposely  trying  to  mislead  me  ? 
Are  you  making  fun  of  me  ?  Or,"  as  a  new  idea, 
like  a  flash  of  lurid  lightning,  crossed  her  mind, 
"  has  someone  else  been  doing  so  ?  Yet — you 
spoke  of  a  note  ?  You  sent  me  a  note  ?  See  here 
— this  is  it — that  is  j'our  writing,  is  it  not  ?" 


"  Certainly,"  Major  Winchester  replied,  trying 
his  best  to  speak  lightly,  though  a  strange  vague 
fear  was  upon  him.  "  That  is  the  little  note  I  left 
for  you  the  morning  I  was  called  away."  And  he 
looked  down  at  her,  smiling  as  if  amused.  "  You 
don't  mean  to  say  my  poor  little  note  has  made  any 
mischief?"  he  added. 

"  Read  it,"  said  Imogen  hoarsely. 

He  did  so — drawing  the  letter  calmly  out  of  the 
envelope,  the  slight  smile  still  on  his  lips.  But — 
if  his  unconcern  had  hitherto  added  to  the  girl  s 
irritation,  she  had  her  revenge  now.  For  the 
change  which  came  over  Rex's  face  was  almost 
appalling.  A  sort  of  grey  pallor  seemed  to  spread 
itself  above  and  through  the  healthy  ruddy  bronze 
— he  looked  for  the  moment  an  elderly  man. 

"Good  God!"  he  exclaimed  involuntarily,  "what 
can  I  have  done  ?  " 

And  Imogen,  watching  him  breathlessly,  gave  a 
shivering  gasp. 

"What  is  it?"  she  said.  "Is  it  some  wicked 
trick  ?     Oh,  if  only  I  had  not  told  !  " 

The  last  word  was  almost  inaudible ;  it  was  not 
till  afterwards  that  Major  Winchester  recalled  it. 
By  a  strong  effort  he  had  already  mastered  himself 
and  recovered  his  self-possession.  He  looked 
almost  as  usual,  as  he  turned  to  Imogen. 

"I  cannot  understand  howl  could  be  soterribl}', 
so  inexcusably  careless.  Miss  Wentworth,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  not  usually  careless.  It  is  only  lucky  for  me 
— I  should  indeed  be  very  thankful,"  he  went  on, 
speaking  with  intentional,  deliberate  impressive- 
ness,  "that  my  ridiculous  mistake  occurred  between 
two  people  I  can  trust  so  perfectly,  and  who  will 
be  as  ready  to  forgive  me  as  yourself ;  and — and 
— the  person  this  letter  was  intended  for — I  was 
going  to  ask  your  permission  to  tell  you  about 
her,  if " 

But  the  last  sentence  was  lost  upon  Imogen. 
She  was  staring  up  at  him  with  the  strangest 
expression  in  her  ej'es.  "Then  this  letter  was 
not  meant  for  me  at  all  ?  "  she  said. 

An  instant  later  and  she  saw  what  she  had 
done.  The  burning  crimson  rushed  over  her  face 
like  a  scorching  blast.  She  glanced  round  her 
desperately  as  if  in  vain  search  of  shelter.  But 
Rex's  voice  recalled  her  to  herself.  In  the  intense 
strain,  the  fatal  yet  so  commonplace  words  almost 
made  him  laugh.  There  was  only  one  thought 
which    gave  him    any    relief      How   3'oung,    how 
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almost  absurdly  childish  she  was  !  So,  though  he 
had  now  no  longer  any  self-deception  in  the  matter, 
though  he  could  scarcely  trust  that  in  any  sense 
Robin's  warning  had  been  uncalled  for,  he  began 
to  hope  that  out  of  the  very  inexperience  which 
had  caused  the  mischief  might  come  in  time  the 
cure.  For  a  moment  or  two  he  did  not  look  at  her. 
Then  he  said  quietly — and  from  the  tone  of  his 
voice  no  one  could  have  suspected  the  almost 
passion  of  pity  he  was  feeling — 

"  Of  course,  I  intended  a  letter  for  you.  That  is 
the  envelope,  properly  addressed,  you  see.  I — I 
blame  myself  more  than  I  can  ever  express." 

His  words  meant  far  more  than  met  the  ears, 
but  this,  in  her  confusion  of  mind,  Imogen  did  not 
take  in. 

"  Then  it  wasn't  a  trick  ?  "  she  said,  in  an  odd, 
dull  voice.  "  I  think  I  would  rather  it  had  been  a 
trick." 

"  What  put  that  into  your  mind  ?  "  he  said,  half 
sharply.  "  Supposing  it  had  been  a  trick,  what 
then  ?  " 

"  I — I  don't  know.  I  don't  think,  if  it  had  been 
a  trick,  I  could  have  felt  quite  so — so  degraded/' 
she  said. 

The  word  was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear. 
How  he  longed  to  comfort  her,  as  a  brother  might 
have  done  ! 

"  Miss  Wentworth — Imogen,"  he  said,  "  do,  for 
mercy's  sake,  spare  me  a  little.  You  cannot — you 
cannot  possibly  say  or  feel  half  so  bitterly  and 
severely  to  me  as  I  do  to  myself.  But  if  you 
cannot  now — some  day  you  will  forgive  me,  won't 
you  ?  It  will  all  seem  so  different,  you  will 
wonder  you  cared.  I  can  promise  you  it  will  be 
so,  and  I  am  nearly  old  enough  to  be  your  father, 
you  know  ;  and — at  worst — no  one  need  ever  know 
except  ourselves,  for  she,  Eva,"  and  he  lightly 
touched  the  letter,  "  is  like  myself  to  me.  She  is 
absolutely  sweet  and  trustworthy." 

"Is  her  name  'Eva'?"  asked  Imogen,  in  a 
dazed  sort  of  way. 

"Yes.  How  is  it  you  have  never  heard  them 
mention  her  ?  My  cousins  are  not  generally  so 
reticent,"  and  again  the  idea  struck  him — could 
there  have  been  malice  at  work  in  all  this  ?  "  She 
has  been  very  ill  :  that  was  what  I  was  going  to 
ask  leave  to  tell  you  about." 

"  I  think  1  heard  Florence  speak  about  her. 
But  I  thought  it  was  your  sister.     Her  name  is 


Evangeline,  and  some  one  said  she  was  sometimes 
called  '  Eva '  ;  and  they  said  it  troubled  you  to 
have  it  mentioned,  so,  even  though  you  had  told 
me  about  your  sister,  I  scarcely  liked  to  ask  how 
she  was." 

She  put  great  control  on  herself  to  speak  thus  ; 
but  as  she  went  on.  Rex  was  relieved  to  see 
that  she  was  rewarded  for  the  effort  by  her 
calmness  increasing.  He  had  been  dreading  tears. 
Once  let  them  begin,  and  he  scarcely  knew  what 
could  be  done. 

"  I  see,"  he  said  ;  "  but  still,  some  day  perhaps 
I  may  be  able  to  tell  you  our  melancholy  little 
romance.  We  have  been  engaged  five  years,  Miss 
Wentworth  !  "  with  a  smile  that  was  sad  enough. 
"  But  who  told  you  that  '  Eva '  was  my  sister  ? 
Who  warned  you  not  to  speak  of  her  ?  "  he  added, 
with  another  flash  of  the  strange,  on  the  surface 
unreasonable,  suspicion  he  had  already  felt  more 
than  once. 

Imogen  tried  to  collect  her  bewildered  faculties. 

"  Trixie,  I  think,"  she  said  ;  "  and — and — I  am 
not  sure,  but  I  think  Miss  Forsyth  said  something 
of  the  same  to  mamma." 

The  lines  on  Major  Winchester's  face  hardened. 

"  They  are  both  so  likely  to  consider  my  feelings 
tenderly,"  he  said,  sarcastically. 

"  No,"  said  Imogen,  bluntly,  not  detecting  the 
satire.     "  I  think  they  both  almost  hate  you." 

The  quiet,  matter-of-fact  tone  in  which  she 
spoke  startled  him.  "  Hate,"  uttered  in  cold 
blood,  is  an  ugly  word.  But  a  new  misgiving  was 
now  making  its  way  to  his  mind,  and  for  the 
moment,  in  his  intense  anxiety  to  save  Imogen 
further  suffering,  he  put  aside  the  question  of 
the  present  terrible  complication  being  more  than 
accident. 

"  Your  mother  ? "  he  said,  with  quick  enquiry. 

"  Do  you  mean "he  hesitated.  It  was  so  difficult 

to  express  what  he  wanted  to  know.  "  She — she 
has  not  seen  this  ? "  and  again  he  touched  the 
fatal  letter. 

"Yes,"  said  Imogen,  simply.  "She  was  with 
me  when  I  got  it.  Indeed,  she  gave  it  me,"  and 
as  the  remembrance  of  that  morning — which  she 
had  entered  so  happily — came  back  to  her,  it  was 
very,  very  hard  work  to  force  down  her  tears — 
"  and  so,  naturally,  I  showed  it  her,  before  I 
noticed  the  postscript.  And  she  has  thought — 
oh!" 
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"Never  mind  what  she  has  thought,"  he  said 
hastily.  "  If  only — you  don't  think  she  has  told 
any  one  else  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know — not  exactly — she  promised  she 
wouldn't ;  but  Miss  Forsyth  is  so  cunning,  and 
mamsey  is  so — so  simple,"  said  the  girl. 

Major  Winchester  pulled  himself  together. 

"Miss  Wentworth,"  he  said,  "I  must  stop 
further  mischief,  at  once — they  must  not,  and  shall 
not  torture  you.  But  will  you  trust  me  still? 
I  shall  hurry  on,  and  take  measures  to  put  your 
mother  on  her  guard." 

"  You — you  won't  tell  any  one — not  Florence, 
about  me — about  this  morning  ? "  said  Imogen 
piteously. 

"  No,  no,  of  course  not.  Come  on  quietly  to  the 
house  in  half-an-hour  or  so — and  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  manage  it.  Now,  my  poor  dear  child — 
don't  be  angry  with  me  for  calling  you  so  this 
once — good-bye  in  the  meantime." 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said.  "  If  you  don't  mind,  I 
wish  you  would  count  it  good-bye  for  always." 

He  glanced  at  her — she  did  not  mean  it,  but  in 
these  few  words  was  the  bitterest  reproach  she 
could  have  expressed.  Again  the  dull  pallor  crept 
over  his  face  for  an  instant. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right.  God  bless  you,"  and 
he  hurried  away. 

Imogen  retraced  her  steps  again  to  the  outer 
margin  of  the  wood.  Then  she  turned,  and  walking 
slowly  found  herself  in  twenty  minutes  or  so  at 
the  gates  of  the  inner  drive.  She  looked  at  her 
watch  mechanicall}' — no,  she  must  not  go  in  yet, 
it  was  too  soon.  It  was  a  winter  day,  but  she  did 
not  feel  cold,  only  very,  very  tired.  She  looked 
about  for  a  seat.  There  were  several,  she  knew, 
in  among  the  shrubberies,  which  were  here  very 
thick.  She  turned  down  a  little  path,  bordering, 
though  she  did  not  know  it,  a  side  entrance  to  the 
stables  ;  there  was  a  rustic  seat  there,  almost  an 
arbour,  for  it  was  shaded  by  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  a  group  of  old  elms — there  she  sat 
down,  and  for  the  first  time  the  pent-up  misery 
burst  out.  She  could  keep  it  in  no  longer,  but 
broke  into  a  passion  of  convulsive  sobs. 

She  did  not  cry  loudly.  She  was  too  worn-out 
and  spent  to  do  so,  even  though  for  the  first  few 
moments  her  abandonment  was  so  great  that  she 
gave  not  a  thought  to  the  possibility  of  attracting 
attention.     But  it  was  a  very  still  day  ;   sounds 


carried  clearly.  Beatrix,  on  the  look-out  for  a 
scene  of  some  kind  as  she  came  hurrying  down 
the  drive,  caught  the  faint  gasping  sobs  not  many 
yards  off  and  stood  still  to  listen. 

She  had  been  forced  to  make  one  of  the  luncheon 
party  in  the  coverts,  sorely  against  her  will,  for 
Mabella,  on  pretext  of  a  headache,  had  skilfully 
backed  out  of  it,  and  Trixie  more  than  suspected 
her  motive.  Florence  was  not  to  be  back  from 
Catborough  till  too  late,  and  Alicia  flatly  refused 
to  undertake  the  management  of  the  party  without 
one  or  other  of  her  sisters.  But  Trixie  succeeded 
in  escaping  in  time  to  get  back  to  the  house  not 
very  much  later  than  the  hour  at  which  Rex  was 
expected.  She  wasted  some  minutes,  however, 
in  looking  for  Mabella,  and  hearing  from  a  servant 
that  Miss  Forsyth  had  gone  out  some  time  before 
by  herself,  her  suspicions  redoubled,  and  she  set 
off,  racing  along  in  her  usual  reckless,  harum- 
scarum  fashion.  Major  Winchester,  so  far  as 
she  could  discover,  had  not  arrived  (nor  had 
the  dog-cart  sent  for  his  luggage),  the  truth  being 
that  Rex,  by  good  fortune  having  met  Florence 
at  the  side  entrance,  was  at  that  moment  in  close 
confabulation  with  her  in  the  library. 

But  the  strange  sounds  which  reached  her  made 
Trixie  slacken  her  pace.  What  could  it  be  ?  At 
first  she  was  by  no  means  sure  that  they  were  not 
those  of  some  animal  in  distress,  in  which  case,  to 
do  her  justice,  the  wild  girl  would  not  have  been 
vdthout  some  feeling  of  pity. 

"  Can  it  be  one  of  the  dogs  ?  ''  she  thought,  as 
she  pushed  aside  the  "thick  growing  shrubs  and 
made  her  way  "  'cross  country,"  as  she  would 
have  described  it,  in  the  direction  of  the  gasping 
sounds.  But  she  was  quickly  undeceived.  On 
the  rough  bench  lay  or  crouched  Imogen,  her  face 
hidden,  her  whole  figure  shaken  by  sobs,  now 
and  then  broken  by  low  moans,  equally  piteous  to 
hear.  The  Helmonts  were  not  given  to  vehement 
grief  or  vehement  feeling  of  any  kind,  except  when 
Beatrix,  the  only  really  hot-tempered  one,  got  into 
a  passion,  and  the  display  of  it  was  almost  like  an 
unknown  language  to  them.  In  Trixie  it  seldom 
roused  anything  but  a  sort  of  contempt.  But  if 
this  was  her  first  sensation  on  seeing  Imogen's 
prostration  of  suffering,  it  was  soon  mingled  with 
other  emotions.  Pity  of  a  kind,  and  quickly  suc- 
ceeding to  it  remorse — of  a  kind  also — and  speedily 
overmastering  both,  extreme  and  unreasoning  fear. 
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"Imogen,"  she  called  out,  though  not  very  loudly, 
and  instantly  concealing  herself  again.  "Imogen, 
what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

But  there  was  no  reply.  Trixie's  terror 
increased. 

"Can  she  be  having  some  sort  of  a  fit?"  she 
said  to  herself ;  and  as  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
cowardice,  moral  and  otherwise,  mixed  up  with 
the  rough  animal  courage  of  the  girl,  no  sooner  had 
the  idea  struck  her,  than  she  turned  and  fied, 
rushing  off"  heedless  of  aught  else,  in  search  of 
some  one  or  something,  she  scarce  knew  what. 

At  the  turn  of  the  path,  the  same  path  down 
which  Imogen  had  wandered,  and  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  led  into  a  side  road  to  the  stables, 
Beatrix  ran  full  tilt  against  a  man,  walking 
quickly  towards  the  house.  It  was  the  younger 
of  her  cousins,  by  good  luck  ;  for,  in  her  state  of 
excitement,  she  would  scarcely  have  cared  who  it 
was — silly  Fred  Calthorpe,  or  Newnham  the  stately 
butler,  would  have  suited  her  equally  well. 

"  Robin,  oh,  Robin  !  "  she  screamed,  "  do  come  ! 
I  believe  Imogen  Wentworth  has  gone  out  of  her 
mind,  or  else  she's  dying  in  a  fit." 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THE    BULL    BY    THE    HORNS. 

For  so  young  a  man,  Robin  Winchester  was 
possessed  of  a  remarkable  amount  of  presence 
of  mind.  Added  to  which,  he  was  not,  as  will 
be  seen,  wholly  unprepared  for  a  denouement, 
probably  stormy,  and  very  certainly  painful,  of  the 
complicated  state  of  aff"airs  as  to  which.  Cassandra- 
like, he  had  lifted  up  his  voice.  At  Trixie's  appeal 
he  turned  and  walked  rapidly  back  in  the  direction 
whence  she  had  come,  without  speaking — he  had 
no  idea  of  wasting  his  breath  in  words,  and  for 
another  reason.  So  strongly  was  he  imbued  with 
the  suspicion  that  the  girl  beside  him  had  been 
"at  it  again  with  one  of  her  odious  practical 
jokes,''  that  he  doubted  his  own  self-control  should 
he  once  allow  his  indignation  to  find  words.  He 
had  no  cause  to  ask  her  for  direction.  Two  or 
three  moments  brought  them  to  a  spot  whence  the 
pitiful  and,  it  must  be  allowed,  almost  alarming 
sounds  were  clearly  audible. 


"  She  is  there,"  whispered  Beatrix,  "  on  the 
bench  behind  those  trees." 

"  Go  on  first  and  show  me,"  he  said,  sternly. 

But  to  his  amazement  his  guide  rebelled. 

"  I  won't,"  she  said.  "  I'll  stay  here.  She's 
given  me  such  a  fright  already,  and  I  don't  want 
her  to  see  me.     You  speak  to  her,  and  I'll  wait." 

Robin  was  not  given  to  strong  language, 
especially  to  a  woman  ;  he  opened  his  mouth  and 
shut  it  again  without  speaking.  Then  a  second 
thought  struck  him.  Perhaps  it  was  better  so, 
though  no  thanks  to  Trixie.  He  caught  her  by 
the  arm  and  held  her,  not  too  gently. 

"You'll  give  me  your  word  of  honour,  Beatrix 
Helmont,"  he  said,  "  that  you  will  stay  here,  on 
this  spot,  till  I  come  back  and  say  you  may  go  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  if  I  must  stay,  I  will.  But  you  are  very 
rough  and  unkind,  Robin.  Why  are  you  angry 
with  me  ?" 

He  gave  her  no  answer,  but  hurried  on  to  the 
bench.  Some  instinct  had  warned  Imogen  that 
she  was  no  longer  alone.  She  had  sat  up  and  was 
trying  to  look  about  her  composedly.  The  effort 
only  made  her  seem  the  more  piteous.  Robin's 
heart  positively  sw^elled  as  he  looked  at  her, 
recalling  the  last — the  only  time  indeed  he  had 
ever  seen  her,  and  her  glad  girlish  beauty. 

She  did  not  start  as  he  came  near  ;  she  sat  still 
as  if  stupefied. 

"  Miss  Wentworth,"  he  said  most  gently  and 
respectfully,  "  I  am  afraid  you  have  had  a  start  or 
a  fright,  or — or  that  you  have  had  bad  news.  Can 
I  do  anything  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  and  smiled,  the  strangest 
smile  he  had  ever  seen,  and  with  a  thrill  of  horror 
he  remembered  Trixie's  words,  "  Gone  out  of  her 
mind."  But  in  a  moment  he  was  relieved  of  this 
worst  of  terrors. 

"You  are  Mr.  Robin  Winchester,"  she  said. 
"  Yes,  thank  you.  I  have  had  bad  news,  and  I 
am  so  dreadfully  tired.  I  want  to  go  home — to  go 
in,  I  mean  ;  but  I  am  afraid  of  meeting  anyone, 
because — you  see — though  it  is  very  silly  of  me — 
I  have  been  crying.  How  can  I  get  in  without 
meeting  anyone  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  the  way  in  by  the  fernery,  and 
the  little  back  stair  up  from  what  used  to  be  the 
schoolroom  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.  Then  he  considered  for  a 
moment  in  silence. 
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"  Miss  Wentworth,''  he  said,  "  Trixie  is  there, 
behind  the  trees.  It  was  she  that  saw  you  and 
called  me.  If  you  could  agree  to  it,  the  very  best 
thing  would  be  to  let  her  take  you  in.  You  need 
not  speak  to  her,  and  she  will  do  what  I  tell  her." 

She  gave  a  little  shiver,  but  did  not  object. 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  "if  she  has  seen  me 
alread3^  You  will  make  her  promise  not  to  tell  ? 
There  is  something  else — you  are  verj^  kind — could 
you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Anything,''  he  said,  fervently. 

"  M}'  head  is  getting  so  bad,  and  I  don't  want  to 
be  ill  Ac/r,"  she  said.  "  I  do  so  want  to  get  away. 
And  mamma  would  want  to  know — there  would  be 
so  many  explanations.  It  has  all  got  quite  clear 
while  I  have  been  crying.  Could  3'ou  get  a  telegram 
sent  for  me,  without  anybody  knowing  ?"' 

"Certainly;  at  once,"  he  replied.  "I  have  a 
pencil  and  paper." 

She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead.  Then 
she  quietly  dictated  an  address  and  a  message, 
which  he  wrote  down  without  comment. 

"  You  should  have  the  reply  this  evening,"  he 
said.  Then,  "  Wait  here  one  moment,"  he  added, 
and  he  retraced  his  steps  to  Trixie. 

"  You  will  do  as  I  tell  3'ou,  exactly,"  he  said, 
"  and  without  a  word  now  or  ever  to  anyone?  You 
hear  me  ?  " 

"I'll  do  it,"  she  said,  sulkily,  "because  it  suits 
me  to.  All  the  same,  I'd  like  to  know  what 
business  it  is  of  yours  ?  " 

"  It's  this  much  my  business,  that  if  you  break 
your  promise  I  will  tell  your  father  all  I  know  ; 
and  if  you  want  proof  that  I  do  know,  well  I  have 
in  my  pocket  a  letter  I  got  from  Eva  Lesley  last 
night,  enclosing — another  letter.  Eva  wrote  to  me 
in  preference  to  Rex,  not  wanting  to  worr}'  him, 
and — well,  for  other  reasons." 

Trixie  had  grown  pale,  but  she  stood  her  ground. 
"7  never  touched  anybody's  letters,"  she  said.  "And 
how  can  you  say  anyone  did  ?  People — accidents 
happen  about  letters  sometimes." 

"  Yes,  the}'  do  ;  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
circumstantial  evidence — and  what  is  more,  /,  with 
my  own  hands,  put  the  right  note  into  the  envelope 
addressed  to  Miss  Wentworth  that  morning,  as 
Rex  was  so  hurried,  and  I  laid  it  with  the  other 
one  stamped  and  directed  to  Miss  Lesley,  on  the 
hall  table." 

She  grew  paler  and  paler. 


"  I  didn't  touch  them,"  she  repeated. 

"We  have  only  your  own  word  for  it,"  he  said, 
scornfully  ;  "  and  supposing  Mabella  Forsyth  says 
you  did  ?  But  I  am  wasting  time  upon  you.  I 
have  warned  you.     Take  your  own  way." 

"  I  won't  tell  anything  about  this  morning.  I 
swear  I  won't,"  she  said,  in  terror. 

Five  minutes  later  saw  Imogen  safe  in  her  own 
room,  thither  escorted  by  Trixie,  silent  and  panic- 
stricken.  And  an  hour  or  so  later,  when  Mrs. 
Wentworth  returned  from  a  drive  in  the  pony 
carriage,  to  which  she  had  been  invited  by  Florence, 
she  was  met  by  Col  man  with  the  news  that  Miss 
Imogen  was  in  bed  and  asleep — her  head  was  so 
bad.  It  was  only  to  be  hoped,  added  the  maid, 
after  the  manner  of  her  kind,  that  the  3'oung  lady 
had  not  got  a  bad  chill,  and  was  not  going  to  have 
a  regular  illness. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
in  her  own  room,  which  opened  into  Imogen's, 
watching  for  her  to  awake.  The  anxiety-  almost 
absorbed  all  other  feelings. 

"How  can  I  tell  her?"  she  kept  saying  to 
herself.  "  And  why,  oh,  why  did  Florence  not  tell 
me  before  ?  And  to  think  that  he  is  actually  back, 
and  that  she  must  meet  him  after — and  I  that 
have  encouraged  it.  There  is  no  one — no,  not  one 
creature — I  can  confide  in.  For  Florence  meant 
something  when  she  begged  me  not  to  trust  Miss 
Forsyth.  But — oh,  dear,  and  how  my  darling 
Imogen  warned  me  too — but  how  could  Major 
Winchester  have  been  so  careless  if  the  letter  he 
is  so  annoyed  about  really  was  the  one  sent  to 
Imogen — and  how  am  I  to  tell  her,  and  she 
perhaps  sickening  for  brain  fever  or  typhoid  fever, 
or  something  ?  " 

The  poor  woman's  brain  was  in  a  whirl,  for 
Florence  had  not  dared  to  do  more  than  warn  her 
vaguely.  It  was  a  relief  when,  about  six  o'clock, 
an  orange-coloured  envelope  was  brought  in  by 
Colman. 

"Can  you  both  spend  a  week  with  me  on  your 
way  home?"  it  said.  "Welcome  any  day;  the 
sooner  the  better." 

It  came  from  an  old  friend,  Imogen's  godmother, 
and  as  there  had  been  vague  talk  of  the  visit  it 
was  not  altogether  unexpected ;  not  at  least  too 
surprising  that  Mrs.  Hume  should  have  telegraphed. 

"  Can  I  send  an  answer  back  ?  "  asked  Imogen's 
mother. 
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"  Yes,  ma'am.  I  was  to  say  the  messenger 
is  waiting.  There  are  telegraph  forms  in  the 
envelope-case  on  the  writing-table,"  was  the  maid's 
reply. 

And  in  another  moment  the  answer  was  forth- 
coming— a  warmly- worded  acceptance,  announcing 
the  Wentworths'  arrival  some  time  the  following 
afternoon. 

This  settled,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  who  did  not 
often  act  with  such  promptitude  and  decision, 
relapsed  into  nervousness  and  depression.  She 
established  herself  on  a  chair  beside  the  door  of 
communication  with  Imogen's  room,  longing  for 
and  yet  dreading  her  awaking. 

For,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  girl  was  really 
asleep — and  soundly  so.  It  was  her  first  experience 
of  violent  emotion,  and,  coming  on  the  top  of  the 
past  days  of  tension  and  excitement,  it  had  com- 
pletely exhausted  her.  At  first  she  had  meant  to 
lie  still,  and,  if  need  were,  feign  sleep  till  time 
sufficient  for  Mrs.  Hume's  telegram  should  have 
elapsed  ;  but  real  slumber  had  come,  saving  her, 
not  improbably,  from  the  illness  that  would 
not  have  been  an  abnormal  result  of  all  she  had 
gone  through.  But  at  last,  half  an  hour  or  so 
before  the  dressing-gong  sounded,  she  awoke. 
For  a  moment  or  two  she  was  in  a  chaos  of 
bewilderment  ;  then  by  degrees,  as  this  cleared  a 
little,  she  became  conscious  of  one  over-mastering 
impression,  the  latest  and  strongest  on  her  brain 
before  she  fell  asleep.  They — she  and  her  mother 
— must  leave,  must  seek  shelter  somewhere, 
anywhere,  at  once.  Then  the  remembrance  of 
the  commission  she  had,  in  her  desperation, 
entrusted  to  Robin  Winchester  returned. 

"  Has  it — has  the ?  "  she  began  to  say,  raising 

herself  to  look  about  her.  But  her  full  senses 
revived  before  she  said  more.  The  room  was  quite 
in  darkness,  except  for  the  faint  red  glow  of  the 
slumbering  fire.  It  might  have  been  the  middle 
of  the  night — nay  more,  days  might  have  passed, 
for  all  she  knew,  since  that  terrible  afternoon. 

"  Perhaps  I  have  been  very  ill,  and  am  only 
now  beginning  to  get  better,"  she  thought.  But 
no,  though  her  head  was  dizzy  and  ached  a  good 
deal,  she  did  not  feel  weak  or  exhausted.  Then 
she  had  on  her  usual  dress,  the  same  dress  she 
had  worn  all  day.  With  a  sigh  almost  of  regret 
Imogen  had  to  decide  that  nothing  very  remarkable 
had    happened.     She   was    still   in    the    world    of 


ordinary  doings,  and  she  must  face  what  lay 
before  her. 

A  dark  figure,  aroused  by  even  the  half-audible 
words  she  had  begun  to  utter,  crossed  the  room  to 
the  bedside. 

"  Mamma  ?  "  said  Imogen, 

"  Yes,  darling.  I  have  been  watching  for  you 
to  awake.     Is  your  head  better,  sweetest  ?  " 

**  I  think  so,"  the  girl,  now  fully  on  the  alert, 
replied.  "  What  time  is  it  ?  The  middle  of  the 
night  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  dear,  the  dressing-gong  has  not  sounded 

yet." 

"  Has  it  not  ? "  in  a  tone  of  disappointment. 
*'  I  won't  come  down  to  dinner ;  you  will  tell  them 
about  my  headache.  But  you  must  go  down, 
mamsey,"  with  unconscious  selfishness,  "and — it 
would  not  do  to  seem  to  make  a  fuss." 

"No,  dear,"  very  submissively.  "But  first, 
Imogen,  I  have  to  tell  you  what  I  have  done.  I 
don't  know  what  you'll  say.  I  have  had  a  telegram 
from  Mrs.  Hume  begging  us  so  to  go  to  her  at  once. 
I  fancy  she  has  some  party  she  wants  you  for — 
and  so — as  it  was  so  near  our  time  for  leaving, 
and — you  not  seeming  very  well,  and " 

"  You  have  said  we  would  go  ;  oh,  I  do  hope 
you  did,"  said  Imogen,  with  feverish  eagerness. 
"  Oh,  why  didn't  you  wake  me  ? — if  only  we  could 
go  to-night  !  " 

"  Not  to-night,  dearest — that  couldn't  be — but 
to-morrow.  I  have  telegraphed  that  we  will  be 
with  her  to-morrow." 

"  Oh  1  thank  you.  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Imogen. 
Then  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  Mamma,"  she 
went  on,  "  you  have  heard  something,  and  you  see 
that  /  have.  It  has  all  been  a  terrible  mistake. 
But  do  not  ask  me  to  speak  about  it  yet. 
Afterwards,  when  we  are  away  from  here,  I  will 
tell  you  all.  I  cannot  yd.  Only  one  thing,  you 
must  understand  that  Major  Winchester  has  not 
been  to  blame.  So,  if  you  see  him  to-night,  you 
will  be  nice  to  him  ;  promise  me  you  will." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Wentworth. 

"  For  every  sake,"  Imogen  went  on.  She 
frowned  as  if  thinking  deeply.  "  I  am  not  sure 
yet  that  there  has  not  been  some  trick  in  it. 
Mamma,  do  not  say  one  word  you  can  help  to 
Miss  Forsyth  or  Trixie,  and  try  not  to  let  them 
think  there  is  anything  the  matter." 

"  Yes,"   her  mother  agreed.     "  I  will  tell  Mrs. 
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Helmont  of  the  telegram — that  it  has  hastened  our 
going  a  little.  They  won't  be  surprised  ;  they  are 
so  accustomed  to  comings  and  goings.  It  really  is 
most  fortunate,  most  fortunate,  that  Mrs.  Hume 
should  have  thought  of  telegraphing.  Lucky 
coincidences  do  happen  sometimes,  you  see." 

She  was  trying  to  speak  cheerfully.  Trouble 
affecting  Imogen  brought  out  the  real  unselfishness 
underlying  the  superficial  frivolity. 

"  Yes,  they  do,"  said  Imogen,  smiling  in  spite 
of  herself. 

There  was  more  truth  in  Mrs.  Went  worth's 
remark  than  Imogen  was  aware  of  Coincidences 
do  occur  in  real  life  more  strangely,  more  for- 
tunately, sometimes,  than  even  in  fiction.  It  had 
been  specially  fortunate  for  all  concerned  that  it 
was  Robin  and  no  one  else  whom  Beatrix  ran  up 
against  in  her  fright.  Fortunate,  too,  had  been 
Major  Winchester's  meeting  with  Florence  on  her 
return  from  Catborough,  so  that  the  two  were 
able  to  lay  their  heads  together  as  to  warnings 
and  explanations  to  Mrs.  Wentworth.  And  the 
kindliness  and  sympathy  Florence  extended  to  the 
mother  as  w^ell  as  to  the  daughter  met  with  its 
reward.  Never  before  had  florence  been  able  to 
feel  to  her  so  warmlj'  as  by  the  close  of  that — to 
some  at  least  of  the  party — terribly  trying  evening. 

"  There  is  real  heroism  in  her,''  Florence  could 
not  help  saying  to  Rex.  "  No  one  would  have 
suspected  what  she  must  be  feeling,  to  see  her  so 
cheerful  and  composed." 

The  climax  had  come  when  Mrs.  Wentworth 
was  bidding  Major  Winchester  good-night,  "  and 
good-bye,  probably,"  she  added,  "  for  we  are 
leaving  so  early  in  the  morning.  But  I  must  not 
forget  to  ask  how  Mrs.  Bertrand  is,"  she  went  on. 
''  Imogen  called  me  back  as  I  was  coming  down  to 
dinner  to  remind  me  to  ask  you." 

"  She  is  going  on  wonderfully  well  ;  there  is 
every  hope  of  a  perfect  cure,"  he  replied.  "  Thank 
you — and  Miss  Wentworth,  a  thousand  times. 
Yes — I  think  it  is  good-bye,  not  on  account  of  your 
early  start,  but  I  am  off  before  breakfast  to-morrow 
for  a  shoot  at  Corsage.'' 

"  I  shall  be  here,  however,"  Robin  had  put  in 
softly,  "  if  I  can  be  of  the  least  use." 

"  It  is  far  more  than  I  deserve.  They  are  good, 
truly  good  women,"  said  Rex,  in  reply  to  Florence's 
remark.  And  this,  in  her  heart,  his  cousin 
endorsed.     "Rex  has  been  foolish — very  foolish," 


she  said  to  herself  "  But  he  has  done  his  best 
to  put  things  straight.  After  all,  poor  child,  she 
will  outlive  it.  It  seems  to  have  left  a  mark  on 
him,  however.  He  looks  ten  years  older  than  when 
he  went  away." 

Some  one  else  was  remarking  this  w^ith 
satisfaction. 

"  It  has  hit  him  in  a  tender  point,  I  am  delighted 
to  see,"  Miss  Forsyth  was  saying  to  herself. 
"  Major  Reginald  Winchester,  the  mirror  of 
chivalry  and  honour,  to  have  flirted  so  egregiously 
with  an  inexperienced  little  fool,  as  to  have 
brought  her  to  the  brink  of  a  brain  fever  and 
goodness  knows  what  not  :  it  would  be  a  nice 
story  to  tell,  if  I  could  tell  it,  which,  alas  !  I  fear  I  m 
can't.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  publishing  it  I  " 
care  about  ;  it  is  the  delight  of  knowing  I  have 
scored  one  against  him." 

He  caught  her  eye  fixed  upon  him  with  something 
almost  diabolical  in  its  malice,  and  his  strange 
suspicions  redoubled.  Then  came  his  talk  with 
Robin. 

"  Why  did  Eva  not  write  to  me  direct — telegraph 
— anything  ? "  he  said  at  first,  with  a  touch  of 
impatience,  when  he  had  heard  what  his  brother 
had  to  tell. 

"  Telegraphing  would  have  done  no  good.  Then 
she  wanted  to  save  you  annoyance — to  spare  your 
ever  hearing  of  the — mistake — at  all  if  possible,'' 
w'as  the  reasonable  reply.  "  Don't  you  see  if  the 
Miss  Wentworth,  whose  note  she  received,  had 
been  an  elderly  spinster,  no  harm  would  have  been 
done  ;  at  least  so  Eva  thought,  though  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  agree  with  her,"  with  a  touch  of  grim 
humour. 

"  I  have  told  her  about — Imogen,"  said  Rex. 

"  Not  by  her  surname.  Eva  specially  says  she 
had  never  heard  of  a  Miss  Wentworth.  That 
postscript  was  so  extraordinarily  unlucky  too,"  he 
added  reflectively. 

"  Angey  particularly  wanted  no  one  to  know  the 
exact  date  of  the  operation." 

"  And  the  confusion  between  the  names — 
Evangeline  and  Eveleen,"  Robin  went  on.  "  Upon 
my  word,  I  never  knew  anything  like  it.  It  is  as 
if  malicious  imps  had  been  told  off  to  play  into 

that into    Miss   Forsyth's  hands.        If  she — if 

Miss  Wentworth  gets  ill,  and  anything  happens  to 
her,  I,  for  one,  shall  feel  as  if  she  had  been 
murdered." 
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Rex  could  bear  no  more. 

"  Robiu,"  he  exclaimed,  "do  you  want  to  send 
me  out  of  my  mind  ?  In  your — only  natural,  I 
allow" — and  he  threw  a  quick  and  searching 
glance  at  his  brother — "  feeling  for  her,  you  seem 
to  think  /  have  no  feeling  at  all.  Keep  to  the  point. 
What  motive  had  that  woman  in  doing  as  she  did  ? 
and  how  can  she  be  shown  up  and  punished  ?  " 

"Spite,"  answered  Robin.  "Spite  at  her, 
Imogen,  or  you — that  is  my  answer  to  the  first 
question.     And " 

"  She  has  no  special  motive  for  malevolence  at 
me,"  interrupted  Rex,  "  and  her  jealousy  of 
Imogen  can  scarcely  be  so  deep-seated.  Beatrix 
hates  me,  in  her  mad,  reckless  way,  for  getting 
her  a  scolding,  as  she  would  express  it  ;  but  even 
she,  wild  as  she  is " 

"  Would  have  hesitated  to  open  two  envelopes, 
read  their  contents,  and  fasten  them  up  again,  after 
changing  the  letters,"  said  Robin.  "  Well,  yes  ;  it 
is  to  be  hoped  so ;  at  least,  I  can't  help  hoping  so, 
considering  she's  our  cousin.'' 

"  And  you  are  certain,  entirely  certain,  that  the 
letters  were  rightly  put  in  at  first  ?  "  repeated  his 
brother. 

"Absolutely,  entirely  certain  that  the  one  I  shut 
into  the  envelope  addressed  to  Miss  Wentworth 
was /or  Miss  Wentworth.  Yes,  as  certain  as  that 
I'm  sitting  on  this  chair.  And  I  am  also  absolutely 
certain  that,  as  I  was  crossing  the  outer  hall  to 
look  if  the  dog-cart  had  come,  I  saw  Miss  Forsyth 
come  downstairs  and  stop  at  the  table  where  notes 
and  letters  for  the  post  always  lie,  and  stand  there 
looking  at  the  letters.  There  was  no  one  about  ; 
everybody  was  late  that  morning  except  ourselves, 
and  Florence,  and  that  woman.  But  that  is  all  I 
can  vouch  for,  though  Trixie's  terror  made  me 
rsurer  than  ever." 

"  Do  you  think  she  knew  ?  " 

Robin  shook  his  head. 

"I  can't  say.  Perliaps  not  all  the  details;  but 
:She  tacitly  owned  to  a  plot  of  some  kind." 

"  If  I  can  frighten  Miss  Forsyth  into  silence, 
-that  is  the  best  we  can  hope  for,  I  suppose,"  said 
Rex. 

"  The  best  one  should  hope  for,  I  should  say," 
Robin  replied.  "  Of  course  one  yearns  to  expose 
•that  woman,  but  the  real  concern  is  to  shield  Miss 
Wentworth.  Miss  Forsyth  has  put  herself  beneath 
contempt.     I  care  nothing  about  her,  provided  we 


can  stop  her  making  a  good  story  of  it  and — and 
getting  Imogen  laughed  at — and  you,  too,  for  that 
matter." 

"  Don't  take  me  into  consideration,"  said  his 
brother. 

"  Not  for  Eva's  sake  ?"  suggested  Robin,  gently. 

"  Eva  would  only  feel  as  I  do,"  said  Major 
Winchester.  "Her  whole  sympathies  will  be 
with  Miss  Wentworth." 

"  She  is  an  angel,  I  know,"  said  Robin.  "  Well, 
keep  cool  about  it.  Rex,  and  be  prepared  for  Miss 
Forsyth  if  you  see  your  chance." 

Major  Winchester  had  not  to  wait  for  it,  nor 
did  it  come  in  any  way  such  as  could  have  been 
predicted.  He  was  off  the  next  morning,  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  light,  and  did  not  return  till  about 
three  in  the  afternoon.  As  he  came  up  the  drive, 
tired  and  depressed,  with  every  step  the  painful 
scenes  of  the  day  before  seemed  to  be  re-enacted. 
He  could  not  forgive  himself,  even  though  it  was 
difficult  to  define  precisely  where  and  how  he 
had  been  to  blame.  But  he  found  no  difficulty 
in  defining  and  concentrating  his  overwhelming 
indignation.  Instead  of  at  all  softening  it,  the  last 
few  hours  had  increased  it  tenfold.  And  now  that, 
to  a  certain  extent,  Imogen  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  Miss  Forsyth's  malevolence.  Rex  almost  felt  as 
if  silence  were  becoming  impossible  to  him. 

"She  must  be  exposed,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"so  that  every  honourable  door  may  be  closed  to 
her.  At  all  costs  I  cannot  see  that  she  should  be 
allowed  to  get  oft^  scot-free." 

So  thinking,  he  did  not  at  once  notice  steps 
coming  quickly  behind  him,  nor  till  he  heard  his 
own  name  pronounced,  in  a  mocking  tone,  did  he 
realise  that  someone  was  overtaking  him. 

"  It  is  you.  Major  Winchester,  is  it  ?  This  is 
your  first  appearance  here  to-day.  You  were  ofi" 
betimes  this  morning  ;  early  starts  seem  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day  with  you." 

The  efirontery  of  this  greeting — for  the  voice 
was  Mabella's — almost  took  away  Rex's  presence 
of  mind  and  power  of  speech.  He  soon  recovered 
them,  however,  and  turning  sharply,  faced  her. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Forsyth,"  he  said,  quickly,  "  it  is  1. 
If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me,  say  it ;  if  not, 
be  so  good  as  to  walk  on.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
not  two  roads  to  the  house  from  here." 

She  laughed;  there  was  not  a  trace  of  nervousness 
in  her  laugh. 
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"You  are  no  diplomatist,  Major  Winchester. 
Here  you  are  showing  your  colours  to  the  enemy 
at  once,  before  you  have  really  any  to  show.' 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  your 
knowing  what  I  was  thinking  about,"  he*  said.  "  I 
am  only  considering  whether  I  shall  expose  you, 
or  whether,  for  the  sake  of  others,  I  must  leave 
you  to  the  punishment  which  is  sure  to  come 
sooner  or  later,  even  if  I  have  no  hand  in  bringing 
it  upon  you.'' 

"  Goody-goody  talk  runs  oft'  me  like  water  oft'  a 
duck"s  back,  I  warn  you,"'  she  said.  "  Keep  to 
common  sense,  if  you  please.  I  shall  not  pretend 
I  don't  know  what  you  mean  ;  I  do  perfectly,  and 
I  intend  to  treat  you  with  entire  candour.  What  I 
am  going  to  say  will  indeed  surprise  you.  I  am 
going  to  treat  you  with  unheard-of  generosity — to 
furnish  you  myself  with  the  necessary  weapons. 
Here  they  are.  You  are  perfectly  correct  in  your 
surmises.  I  did  open  the  envelopes  and  change 
their  contents,  not  out  of  mischief,  but  from  a  far 
deeper  motive  ;  and  I  did,  and  have  done,  and 
meant  to  do  all  I  possibly  could  to  mislead  that  silly 
woman  and  her  daughter  into  believing  you  were 
in  love  with  the  girl,  and  on  the  point  of  proposing 
to  her  ;  in  which  scheme  I  persuaded  Trixie  to 
join  me,  even  as  far  as  I  remember,  before  they 
came.     There,  now,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  tell  it  me  ?  "  he  asked.  "  If  it  is 
with  any  idea  that  your  confession  may  force  me 
to  be  silent,  I " 

"  Nonsense,"  she  said.  "  It  is  not  a  confession  ; 
that  word  is  associated  with  penitence  and  coming 
for  forgiveness.  /  am  not  penitent.  I  g\oTy  in 
what  I  have  done.  I  triumph  in  it.  And  you 
will  be  silent.  You  cannot  tell  the  story  without 
making  that  girl  a  laughing-stock,  even  if  people 
believed  you — which  I  doubt — for  you  would 
scarcely  like  to  say  you  were  publishiog  what  you 
call  my  'confession.'  And  nothing,  no  word  or 
sentence  I  have  said  to  Mrs.  Wentworth,  but  could 
be  naturally  and  innocently  explained,  and  every 
one  can  see  what  a  fool  she  is." 

•'  Why  have  you  told  me  then  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Because  I  wanted  to  come  to  an  understanding 
— to  show  you  that  you  had  better  decide  not  to 
tell.  I  shall  not  tell,  for  the  story  is  nothing  to  me. 
I  am  leaving  Grey  fells  at  once,  and  I  don't  think 


I  care  to  return.  I  am  sick  of  Trixie's  atrocious 
temper,  and  I  have  got  what  I  stayed  for." 

"What  was  that?"  he  added.  There  was  a 
curious  fascination  about  the  girl,  with  her  entire 
absence  of  principle  and  absolute  indifterence  to  his 
opinion. 

"  My  revenge,"  she  said  quietly.  "  Not  as  much 
as  I  could  have  wished.  I  should  not  be  easily 
satisfied  ;  but  it  is  better  than  nothing.  I  have 
made  you  suft'er.  I  have  lowered  you  in  your  own 
estimation.  I  have  touched  you  in  a  tender  part, 
for  you  know  that  Imogen  Wentworth's  sunny 
girlhood  is  gone — gone  for  ever,  she  will  never  be 
the  same  again — and  all  through  yott." 

He  winced,  and  she  saw  it. 

"  And  why,  may  I  ask,  mystery  of  m^'steries, 
have  3'ou  condescended  to  this  flattering  interest  in 
me  ?  When  and  how  did  I  incur  the  honour  of 
offending  you  ?  " 

His  sarcasm  made  her  for  the  first  time  lose 
a  little  of  her  self-control.  Her  black  eyes 
positively  glared  as  she  went  a  step  or  two  nearer 
him. 

"  The  day  you  warned  Harry  Curzon  against 
marrying  me,"  she  replied.  "Do  you  remember? 
You  are  good  at  that  sort  of  dirty  work  ;  insolent 
meddling  is  rather  a  specialite  of  yours.  Still,  I 
think  you  cannot  have  forgotten  this  particular 
case." 

Rex  grew  visibly  paler.  Yes,  he  remembered. 
But  without  waiting  for  his  reply,  Mabella  turned 
and  fled  swiftly  up  the  avenue  to  the  house.  And 
she  left  The  Fells  the  next  day. 

It  had  been  several  years  ago — five  or  six. 
Harry  Curzon  was  a  subaltern  in  his  own  regiment 
— handsome,  attractive,  weak,  and  easily  influenced 
— and  Rex  /(art' warned  him  against  the,  even  then, 
fast  and  noisy  and  unscrupulous  girl.  He  had 
thought  it  his  duty,  and  he  thought  it  might  save 
Harry.  It  had  not  done  so.  The  young  man 
had  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  watching  his 
downward  career  had  been  one  of  the  saddest 
pages  in  Rex  Winchester's  life.  But  as  he  glanced 
up  the  darkening  road  after  Mabella's  retreating 
figure,  a  strange  pity  thrilled  him. 

"  They  say  no  one  is  all  bad,"  he  thought  to 
himself.  "  I  suppose  it  is  possible  she  really 
loved  that  poor,  foolish  fellow." 


(To  be  continued.) 


A      BUDDHIST      STORY. 

From    the    Chinese — uy    Robert     K.     Douglas. 

[The  following  story  is  of  Buddhist  origin,  and  has  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
According  to  this  tenet  of  the  Faith  every  soul  passes  through  a  variety  of  existences,  the  conditions  of  the  successive 
states  of  which  depend  on  the  amount  of  merit  or  demerit  acquired  in  the  previous  life.  Those  who  have  done  good 
pass  into  higher  spheres  of  enjoyment  and  prosperity,  while  those  who  have  done  evil  descend  in  the  scale  of  creation 
by  leaps  and  by  bounds.  Thus,  a  man  who  has  kept  most  of  the  commandments  of  Buddha,  but  failed  in  others,  may 
expect  to  be  born  a  horse  or  one  of  the  more  respectable  animals  in  his  next  state  of  existence  ;  while  one  who  has 
persistently  broken  the  whole  law,  may  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  reappears  as  a  fish  or  a  dog.  This  doctrine,  which 
thus  represents  all  animated  creation  as  being  one  and  interchangeable,  makes  the  killing  of  animals  acts  of  murder  and 
of  possible  impiety.  For  how  can  one  be  sure  that  in  killing  an  ox  or  a  horse  one  is  not  murdering  a  friend  who,  when 
a  man,  may  have  failed  in  some  of  his  religious  duties?  or  in  crushing  a  beetle,  that  one  is  not  cutting  bhort  the  career 
of  a  near  but  perhaps  dissolute  relative  ?  Eating  animal  flesh,  of  course,  only  adds  to  the  crime  of  murder,  and  in  the 
following  pages  we  see  how  very  easily  Mr.  Le  may  have  eaten  his  old  friend  Sin  ] 


SOME  years  ago  there  lived  in  the  village  of 
"  Everlasting  Felicity,"  in  the  province  of 
"The  Four  Streams,"  two  officials,  who  from  dif- 
ferent causes  had  been  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  serving  their  country  and  their  Emperor.  Mr. 
Le,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  a  somewhat  heavy 
and  morose  man,  one  in  whom  it  was  difficult  to 
say  whether  his  appetite  for  his  creature  comforts 
or  his  indifterence  to  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  his  fellow-men  predominated.  In  the  last 
post  which  he  had  had  the  honour  to  fill  he 
had  been  charged,  his  friends  said  unjustly, 
with  having  infiicted  on  innocent  persons 
illegal  torture,  some  refinements  of  which  had 
emanated  from  his  not  otherwise  inventive 
brain,  and  of  having  levied  blackmail  with 
so  greedy  a  hand  that  the  people  had  been 
driven  to  the  verge  of  rebellion.  When  the 
storm  was  about  to  break  Le  wisely  retired  to 
the  village  of  "  Everlasting  Felicity,"  carrying 
with  him  quite  a  little  fortune  which  he  had 
neither  inherited  nor  had  saved  out  of  his 
official  income. 

Mr.  Sin,  the  younger  of  the  two,  was  of  an 
impulsive  and  a  rather  erratic  nature.  As  an 
official  his  chief  fault  was  the  restlessness  of 
his  administration.  He  worried  the  people  in 
his  district;  and  when  the  infliction  of  constant 
worry  is  combined  with  an  itching  palm,  even 
the  sluggish  Chinese  nature  will  after  a  time 
turn  on  the  worrier.  And  so  it  came  about 
that  he  was  recommended  by  his  superiors  to 


resign  ;  and  he  also,  having  gathered  together  his 
ill-gotten  goods,  found  his  way  to  the  same  haven 
of  rest  to  which  Mr.  Le  had  turned  his  footsteps. 

The  similarity  of  their  fates  induced  these  two 
worthies  to  set  up  house  together.  Both  being  rich, 
they  surrounded  themselves  with  every  comfort, 
and  spent  their  leisure  in  entertaining  those  ot 
their    neighbours    who    could    entertain    them     in 


Rushed  out  of  the  room,   and  ran  down  the  road." 
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return,  and  in  discussing  the  ineffable  wisdom  of 
the  moral  maxims  of  Confucius.  While  pursuing 
the  even  tenour  of  this  most  inestimable  waj^,  it 
chanced  that  Mr.  Sin,  having  exposed  his  clean- 
shaven head  unduly  to  the  sun,  fell  sick  of  a  fever. 
Mr.  Le,  though  annoyed  at  the  circumstance,  for 
he  was  expecting  some  rich  friends  to  dinner  that 
day,  sent  for  a  doctor  and  gave  generally  directions 
that  Sin  was  to  be  looked  after.  In  answer  to  the 
call  the  doctor  arrived.  He  was  an  old  man  and 
lean,  perhaps   from   much   study,  and   he  wore  a 


leaving  the  house  he  took  Ting,  Sin's  valet,  aside, 
and  told  him  that  on  no  account  was  he  to  leave 
his  master  alone.  "  At  any  moment,"  said  he, 
"  he  may  become  delirious,  and  then  Buddha  alone 
can  say  what  he  may  do." 

Ting  promised,  with  many  asseverations,  that 
nothing  should  induce  him  to  leave  his  master's 
presence  for  an  instant.  But  even  Chinamen 
occasionally  fail  to  act  up  to  their  professions,  and 
when,  after  some  restlessness.  Sin  fell  off  into  a 
profound  sleep,  Ting,  hearing  sounds  of  merriment 


"  On   no  account  to  leave  his  master." 


pair  of  large  horn-rimmed  spectacles.  His  first 
glance  at  his  patient  showed  him  that  the  hot 
principle  in  Sin's  nature  was  riding  rough-shod 
over  the  cold  principle,  and  had  completely  upset 
the  equilibrium  which  should  be  maintained  in  all 
well-regulated  constitutions.  The  symptoms  of 
high  fever  were  so  plain  that  he  thought  it 
unnecessary  even  to  feel  the  patient's  pulse,  but 
at  once  prescribed  a  decoction  of  powdered  deer 
horns  and  dragon's  blood,  with  pills  made  from 
hare's    liver,    to    be    taken    at    intervals.      Before 


in  the  servants'  quarters,  persuaded  himself  that  it 
would  be  quite  safe  lo  leave  his  master  for  a  bit, 
and  went  noiselessly  out  to  enjoy  himself  among 
his  fellows.  He  had  scarcely  left  the  room, 
however,  when  Sin  became  restless  again.  He 
turned  and  twisted  in  bed  and  rolled  his  weary 
and  aching  head  from  side  to  side. 

"  Hot,  hot,  hot !  "  he  moaned  ;  "  my  head  burns, 
the  pillow  scorches  !  I  can't  breathe  I  The  room 
is  suftocating  me  I  Oh,  for  a  breath  of  the  fresh 
air   of  heaven    in    the    fields   and   woods !     Why 
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should  I  not  go  and  enjoy  it  ?  I  will  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  and  in  an  instant  he  sprang  out  of  bed, 
rushed  out  of  the  room,  threw  open  the  front  door, 
and  ran  down  the  road  into  the  neighbouring 
meadows. 

"Ah,"  he  shouted  as  he  threw  himself  on  a 
bank,  "this  is  delicious!  Now  I  can  live  and 
breathe.  The  air  of  heaven  cools  my  throbbing 
head,  and  I  am  myself  again." 

But  presently  the  air  again  became  oppressive. 
Shooting  pains  pierced  his  brain.  His  skin  burned 
and  his  tongue  became  parched.  "Oh,''  he  cried, 
"  the  fire-demon  has  followed  me  here  !  What 
•can  I  do  to  cool  my  tortured  head?  If  I  might 
only  plunge  into  a  river  of  cold  water  I  should  be 
well."  So  saying,  he  rose  from  the  bank  and 
wandered  on  through  woods  and  fields  until,  to 
his  infinite  delight,  he  saw  before  him  a  broad, 
cool,  shining  river. 

"  Now  is  my  chance,"  he  exclaimed,  and  without 
a  moment's  hesitation  he  plunged  into  the  rolling 
tide.  Being  an  expert  swimmer  he  dived  to  the 
bottom,  then  skimmed  along  the  top,  his  queue 
looking  like  an  eel  floating  behind  him  on  the 
surface,  and  presently  stretched  himself  out 
flat  on  the  water.  "  Ah,"  he  said,  "  this  is 
happiness.  Who  would  live  on  land  who 
can  live  in  water?"  As  he  ceased  speaking, 
he  heard  close  to  him  a  kind  of  gurgling 
chuckle,  something  between  the  noise  made 
by  a  person  choking,  and  by  water  poured 
out  of  a  bottle,  and  turning  round  he  saw 
a  large  tench  which  was  staring  at  him 
with  round  eyes,  and  with  a  contorted  expression 
of  mouth  which  Sin  rightly  interpreted  to  be  I  he 
effect  of  laughter. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  !  "  replied  the  fish. 

"  And  what  do  you  see  in  me  to  laugh  at  ?"  he 
enquired,  somewhat  angrily. 

"  1  heard  what  you  said,"  answered  the  fish, 
"  and  the  idea  of  a  man  knowing  what  the  delight 
of  living  in  water  is,  was  so  ludicrous  that  it  sent 
me  into  a  fit  of  laughter  which  has  made  me  feel 
very  uncomfortable,  for  I  am  not  much  accustomed 
to  laugh." 

"  So  I  should  imagine  from  the  hideous  noise 
you  made,"  said  Sin.  "  But  tell  me  how  can  you 
enjoy  the  water  more  than  I  do  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  are  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner  to 


the  element.  For  a  few  minutes  you  may  enjoy 
swimming  and  diving,  but  your  limbs  would  soon 
tire,  those  ugly  limbs  which  make  you  look  like 
a  frog,  though  frogs  have  the  advantage  over  you  of 
moving  horizontally,  while  you  by  some  perversion 
in  your  nature  are  born  to  walk  upright,  for  all 
the  world  like  trees  moving.  And  then,  when 
you  are  hungry,  you  have  to  seek  your  food  on 
land,  while  we,  as  we  glide  swiftly  through  the 
rushing  waters  without  fatigue,  and  almost  without 
movement,  find  the  means  of  our  nourishment  in 
the  midst  of  our  enjoyment." 

"  If  this  is  really  so,"  said  Sin,  "I  would  give 
something  to  be  like  you." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  like  to  become  a 
fish  ?  " 

"Yes,  1  would  give  up  all  the  money  I  squeezed 
out  of  the  people  when  I  was  a  magistrate  to  enjoy 
the  river  as  you  enjoy  it." 

"Come  with  me,  then,"  said  the  fish,  and  turning 
round  he  swam  up  stream  at  such  a  pace  that  Sin 
was  obliged  to  call  to  him  to  stop. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  pitying  contempt, 
"  I  forgot  you  were  a  man." 


"        '(S^; 


"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  the  fire-demon  has  followed  me  here  /" 

After  going  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  reduced 
speed,  the  fish  led  the  way  into  a  small  bay  in  the 
bank,  where,  surrounded  by  attendant  fishes,  lay  a 
huge  carp  whose  size  and  gravity  of  deportment 
marked  him  out  as  a  ruler  of  his  kind. 

As   Sin's    guide    approached   the   monarch    he 
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indicated  reverence  and  submission  by  wriggling 
towards  him  in  the  mud. 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  he  began,  "  I 
have  found  a  poor  man  who  wants  very  much  to 
become  a  fish.  Knowing  your  infinite  benevolence 
I  have  ventured  to  bring  him  into  your  august 
presence."  .So  saying,  he  motioned  .Sin  to  approach, 
who,  being  anxious  to  propitiate  the  king,  began 
wriggling  in  the  mud  in  imitation  of  his  guide. 
But  in  so  doing  he  made  such  a  commotion  in  the 
water  and  stirred  up  so  much  dirt  that  the  fishes 
all  began  to  choke,  and  his  own  eyes  were  so 
completely  blinded  that  he  could  not  see  where  he 
was  going. 

"Stop  I"  shrieked  the  king.  "What  are  you 
doing  ?  "     Sin  was  glad  enough  to  obey,  and  when 


Presently  the  messenger  returned  with  a  carp's 
skin  of  a  size  which  proved  to  be  just  the  right 
length.  At  a  word  from  the  king  the  courtiers 
put  Sin  into  it,  and  having  tucked  him  in  with  the 
exception  of  his  hands  and  feet,  fastened  him  up. 
For  a  moment  or  two  Sin  felt  very  uncomfortable, 
but  by  degrees  he  became  conscious  of  a  physical 
change  in  his  constitution.  His  limbs  began  to- 
tingle  and  to  lose  their  identities.  His  arms 
gradually  contracted,  while  his  hands  flattened  out 
and  assumed  the  shape  of  fins.  His  legs  became 
welded  together  and  his  feet  by  degrees  took  the 
form  of  a  tail.  When  this  strange  transformation 
was  completed,  Sin  was  desirous  of  trying  his  new 
powers,  and  so,  with  a  bow  and  an  expression  of 
thanks  to  his  Majesty,  he  turned  to  swim  off. 


Ah,"  said  the   Carp,  ^^  I  forgot  you  wire  a   man." 


the  water  had  cleared  a  little  he  lay  prone  before 
the  carp  awaiting  instructions. 

"  Are  you  really  desirous  of  becoming  a  fish  ?" 
enquired  the  king,  in  a  husky  voice,  for  his  throat 
had  not  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  Sin's 
wriggling. 

"  I  am,  your  Majesty,"  replied  Sin.  "  This 
gentleman  here  has  shown  me  that  fishes  alone 
can  really  appreciate  life  in  streams,  and  as  the 
slight  taste  of  that  existence  which  I  am  able  to 
enjoy  is  so  delightful,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  full 
enjoyment  of  it  must  be  ravishing." 

"  You  shall  have  your  desire  then,"  said  the 
king,  and  turning  to  an  attendant  trout  he  told 
him  to  go  and  fetch  a  large  fish's  shin. 


"  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,"  said  the  king  ;  "  I 
have  a  word  of  advice  to  give  you.  Know,  then, 
that  men  are  always  trying  to  catch  us  fishes,  and 
there  are  two  methods  which  they  especially 
employ — hook  and  net.  Now,  if  ever  you  see  a 
worm  dangling  in  the  water  in  the  shape  of  a 
hook,  don't  touch  it,  for  if  you  do  you  will  be  a  dead 
fish,  and  if  ever  you  chance  to  see  a  net  before 
you,  turn  round  and  swim  as  fast  as  you  can  in 
the  opposite  direction,  lest  you  should  be  caught  in 
its  meshes." 

"I  thank  your  Majesty  for  your  instructions," 
answered  Sin,  "  and  your  words  shall  be  engraven 
on  my " — he  was  going  to  say  heart,  but  he  was 
not  sure  whether  fishes  had  hearts,  and  so  he  said 
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"  memory."  So  saying,  and  with  a  reverent  wriggle 
in  the  mud,  he  turned  down  stream.  At  first  he 
experienced  some  little  difficulty,  being  unaware 
of  the  steadying  force  of  his  tail  and  fins.  He 
wagged  his  tail  as  a  man  would  kiLk  out  his  legs, 
and  the  result  was  that  instead  of  turning  slightly, 
as  was  his  intention,  to  avoid  a  stick,  he  made  a 
complete  circuit.  And  he  more  than  once  threw 
himself  on  his  back  by  the  too  violent  use  of  a 
fin.  But  by  degrees  he  became  master  of  the 
situation,  and  swam  fairly  along,  the  cool  water 
gently  lashing  his  sides  as  he  glided  swiftly  with 
the  current.  Never  in  his  life  on  earth  had  he 
felt  so  fresh  and  invigorated.  The  sensation  of 
activity  and  power  in  an  element  which  constantly 
refreshed  without  stint  and  without  fail  was 
exquisitely  delightful.  Every  variety  of  movement 
added  fresh  enjoyment  to  the  enraptured  Sin,  who 
was  fairly  entranced  with  the  pleasures  of  his 
new  existence.  After  a  time,  however, 
he  began  to  feel  the  discomforts  of 
hunger,  and  remembering  that  he 
had  now  to  seek  his  own  food, 
he  devoted  his  energies  to 
finding  a  worm.  But 
whether  through  want 
of  skill  in  the  kind 
of  search,  or  from 
scarcity  of 
worms,  cer- 
tain it  is  that 
he  was  emi- 
nently unsuc- 
cessful. He 
prowledalong 
the  muddy 
banks,  he 
dived  down 
to  the  bottom. 


"In  spite  of  all  his  efforts  he  was  drawn  ont  of  the  -mater." 


and  he  peered  among  the  rubbish  collected  round  the 
wrecks  of  punts  and  stumps  of  trees  which  strewed 
the  bed  of  the  river.  But  all  in  vain  ;  and  what 
made  his  failure  the  more  distressing  was  that  his 
appetite  was  becoming  voracious. 

In  one  of  his  predatory  expeditions  he  saw  a 
worm,  and  at  first  his  joy  was  intense,  but  he  was  fain 
to  recognise  that  it  hung  in  the  water  in  the  shape 
of  a  hook,  and  remembering  the  king's  words  of 
warning,  he  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  After 
many  fruitless    swimmings    to  and  fro,  however, 


and  when  his  strength  began  to  fail  and  his  energies 
to  slacken  for  want  ct  food,  it  chanced  that  he 
again  found  himself  face-to-face  with  the  dangling 
worm  which  he  had  before  avoided.  "Eat  it," 
whispered  the  demon  of  hunger  in  his  ear;  "never 
mind  what  the  old  carp  said.  He  is  a  fish  of  a 
past  generation,  and  has  not  the  knowledge  and 
intelligence  that  we  have.  As  to  its  shape,  who 
ever  saw  a  worm  straight  ?  and  see,  its  tail  is  quite 
wagging  with  enjoyment."       "  Or  pain,"  suggested 

prudence. 
"Not  a  bit  of 
it,"  answered 
the  demon. 
"  But  if  you 
are  afraid  of 
gulping  it 
down  alto- 
gether, bite  a 
bit  off  and 
then  you  can 
put  it  to 
the  proof." 
W  eakened 
by  hunger. 
Sin  yielded  to 
the  tempta- 
tion and 
nibbled  oft  a 
piece.  The 
taste  of  food 
and  the  in- 
nocuousness 
of  the  first 
mouthful 
broke  down 
the  little 
hesitation  he 
had  left,  and 
with  greedy  maws  he  swallowed  the  whole 
worm. 

Never  was  delight  turned  more  instantly  into 
pain.  The  hook,  which  had  been  concealed  in  the 
worm,  pierced  the  roof  of  his  mouth  with  an 
agonising  prick.  In  his  pain  and  terror  he  tried 
to  swim  away,  but  every  movement,  every  writhe, 
added  to  his  misery,  and  to  complete  his  horror, 
he  found  that  he  was  being  pulled  up  towards  the 
surface.  When  he  became  conscious  of  this  he 
struggled    violently,    regardless    of  the    torture  it 
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entailed,  but  all  in  vain.  In  spite  of  his  eftbrts  he 
was  drawn  out  of  the  water,  when,  looking 
upwards,  he  saw,  to  his  surprise  and  relief,  that 
his  captor  was  his  own  boatman,  Chang. 

"  Let  me  go  this  instant,  Chang,"  he  said.  "  I 
am  not  a  fish,  but  your  master  Sin.  Take  this 
horrid  hook  out  of  my  mouth  and  put  me  back  in 
the  water  at  once." 


broken  my  jaw,  and  injured  my  side.  1  dismiss 
you  from  my  service.  Put  me  back  into  the 
water." 

"  I  have  heard  old  women  tell  tales  of  birds  that 
talked,"  said  Chang,  aloud,  "but  I  will  be  bambooed 
if  I  don't  think  I  have  got  hold  of  a  fish  that  talks. 
But  I  dare  say  he  will  eat  just  as  well  as  one  that 
does  not.'' 


Hai-yah  !  Chang,  you  are  in  luck  to-day. 


"Well,"  thought  Chang,  "I  never  heard  a  fish 
make  a  noise  like  that  before.  But  he  is  a 
wonderfully  fine  one,  and  I  will  just  take  him 
home  to  Mr.  Le."  So  thinking,  he  seized  the  fish, 
tore  the  hook  out  of  its  jaws  and  threw  it  down  in 
the  boat. 

"Ah  !  you  scoundrel  !  "  shouted  Sin.  "  How  dare 
you  treat  your  master  in  this  way  ?     You  have 


"  What  are  you  talking  about,  you  fool  ?  "  said 
Sin.  "  I  am  not  a  fish,  but  your  master.  Once 
again  I  order  you  to  let  me  go."  These  brave 
words  ill-consorted  with  the  terror  suggested  by  if 
Chang's  word  "  eat."  The  idea  of  being  served 
up  as  a  meal  was  almost  more  than  he  could 
endure. 

At  this  moment  the  boat  touched  the  shore,  and 
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without  more  ado  Chang  lifted  the  fish  by  its  gills, 
and  stepped  on  to  the  bank. 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  you  will  kill  me  ! "  shouted  Sin. 
"  How  dare  you  behave  to  me  in  this  way  ?  I 
will  have  you  flayed  alive  for  this.  Oh,  for  an 
hour  of  manhood  ! " 

By  this  time  Chang  had  learned  to  disregard  the 
strange  noises  made  by  the  fish,  and  he  trudged 
home  with  it,  full  only  of  the  thought  of  the 
"cumshaw"^  which  Mr.  Le  would  probably  give 
him  for  bringing  home  so  fine  a  carp.  Sin,  also, 
who  was  beginning  to  feel  weak  from  pain  and 
the  absence  of  water,  determined  to  reserve  his 
energies  until  he  should  come  to  his  house,  when 
he  felt  sure  that  the  old  porter  would  certainly 
know  him. 

On  arriving  at  the  gate,  they  were  met  by  the 
porter,  who,  on  seeing  Chang  and  his  prize, 
exclaimed  "  Hai-yah  !  Chang,  you  are  in  luck 
to-day.  What  a  splendid  fish  you  have  got  ! 
Mr.  Le  has  just  sent  out  to  know  whether  you  have 
brought  in  anything." 

"  Porter,"  said  Sin,  "  I  am  not  a  fish,  but  your 
master  Sin,  and  this  insolent  fellow  Chang  has 
tortured  me  inexpressibly  and  refuses  to  put  me 
back  in  the  river.  I  depend  on  you  to  take  me 
back  at  once." 

"  Now,  by  Confucious !  Chang,"  said  the  door- 
keeper, "you  have  got  hold  of  a  queer  fish.  I 
never  heard  a  carp  growl  and  snuffle  like  that 
before.  You  had  better  take  it  in  at  once  to 
Mr.  Le." 

Alas  !  thought  Sin,  it  is  useless  trying  to  make 
these  fools  understand  me.  I  must  wait  until  I 
can  explain  myself  to  Le.  His  opportunity  soon 
came,  for  Chang  carried  oft'  his  prize  straight  to 
Mr.  Le's  apartment. 

"Well,  Chang,  what  have  you  got  there?" 
asked  Le. 

"May  it  please  your  Excellency,  I  have  brought 
one  of  the  finest  carp  I  ever  saw." 

i.e..  Present. 


"  Le,"  said  Sin  in  the  loudest  voice  he  could  now 
command,  "  listen  to  me  a  moment.  I  am  your 
friend  Sin,  and  I  put  on  this  fish's  skin  merely  to 
try  what  it  is  to  be  a  fish.  Alas  !  I  know  now  only 
too  well  what  that  is.  This  villain  Chang  has 
tortured  me  beyond  endurance.  Tell  him,  as  he 
will  no  longer  obey  me,  to  take  me  back  to  the 
river,  as  I  should  be  glad  now  to  resume  my  former 
shape.  I  have  had  enough  of  fins  and  scales." 
And  hooks  and  worms,  he  might  have  added. 

"  Why,  Chang,  you  have  got  hold  of  an  extra- 
ordinary beast.  He  grunts  like  a  pig.  However, 
I  dare  say  he  will  make  a  good  dish."  ("  Oh  !  " 
groaned  Sin.)     "  Take  him  to  the  cook." 

"What  !  eat  your  old  friend  Sin  ?  Impossible, 
Le." 

"  And  tell  him  to  split  him  open  and  grill  him 
with  some  of  that  hot  sauce  I  had  yesterday." 

"  Le  !  Le !  Le  !  has  it  come  to  this — that  you 
will  eat  your  old  friend  ?  ''  screamed  Sin.  "  Alas  ! 
that  my  end  should  be  to  be  split  open  and  grilled. 
My  only  chance  now  is  that  the  cook  may  know 
me." 

But  even  this  last  hope  was  destined  to  be 
disappointed.  As  Chang  handed  the  fish  to  the 
cook.  Sin  said,  as  loudly  and  as  distinctly  as  he 
could — "Cook,  I  am  not  a  real  fish,  I  am  Mr.  Sin. 
I  have  always  been  kind  to  you.  Cook,  and  I  now 
beg  you  to  take  me  back  to  the  river." 

"Your  carp  makes  strange  noises,  Chang,"  said 
the  cook,  "  but  I  will  soon  stop  his  grunting.  Give 
me  the  chopper." 

"  Oh !  spare  me !  spare  me  my  life ! "  screamed  Sin. 
But,  regardless  of  his  cries,  the  cook  complacently 
placed  him  on  the  kitchen  block,  and  lifting  the 
chopper,  gave  him  a  violent  blow  on  the  head. 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Sin,  sitting  up  in  bed  and 
thoroughly  aroused,  "  what  a  knock  I  have  given 
my  head  against  the  bedpost  !  "  At  first  he  could 
scarcely  realise  that  he  was  safe  in  his  own  bed, 
his  sensations  had  been  so  vivid.  But  at  length  he 
fell  back  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  for  behold!  it  was  a 
dream. 
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THREE  Dynastic  Exhibitions  have  been  held 
in  London  at  the  New  Gallery  during 
three  successive  winters.  The  Stuart  Exhibition 
inaugurated  the  series,  showing  portraits  and 
relics  of  an  ill-fated  family ;  it  was  followed  by 
one  bringing  home  to  us  the  marvellous  and 
romantic  associations  ot  the  Tudor  period.  This 
year  we  have  had  an  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
House  of  Guelph  in  England,  from  George  I.  to 
William  IV.  Like  the  Tudor  Exhibition,  this  was 
a  representative  historical 
show,  illustrating  the  many- 
sided  life  of  England  between 
1 71 5  and  1837.  Its  chief 
interest  lay  in  its  representa- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  century. 
We  are  apt  to  think  of  that 
century  as  artificial  and  some- 
what pulseless,  living  by  its 
head  rather  than  by  its  heart. 
A  good  deal  of  its  art  and 
poetry  seems  to  bear  out  this 
conception.  Doubtless,  it  was 
a  century  which  found  its 
most  pronounced  expression 
in  an  attempt  to  strain  after 
form  —  consequently,  after 
classical  form.  What  we  did 
not  know  at  the  time  was 
that  this  taste  had  not  come 
to  us  by  fair  inheritance, 
but  merely  as  something 
borrowed  for  the  occasion 
from  a  neighbour.  When 
we  thought  we  were  looking 
back  on  Greece  and  Rome 
we  were  looking  on  an 
importation  from  France. 
Still,  the  effort  to  be  classical 
was  honestly  made.  The 
great  preoccupation  of  the 
entire  epoch  was  to  show 
things,  not  as  they  were,  but 


as  it  was  supposed  they  ought  to  be.  The  interest 
of  the  epoch  lies  in  the  perpetual  struggle  of  its 
own  human  nature  to  assert  itself  and  to  burst  its 
fetters  of  art.  That  it  was  human,  in  spite  of 
itself,  we  know  through  our  reading,  and  also 
as  a  matter  of  reflection,  but  it  came  home  to 
us,  as  we  looked  at  the  personal  memorials 
gathered  in  the  Guelph  Exhibition,  that  it  was 
saved  by  the  warmth  of  its  heart.  Its  finest, 
its  most  human  expression,  was  to  be  found  in  its 
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portraiture.  In  what  may  be  called  the  official 
expression  of  itself  in  its  art  and  literature,  the 
century  was  apt  to  suppress  its  individuality  as 
something  not  in  conformity  with  its  rather  hazy 
classical  ideal.  The  portraits  of  its  men  and 
wcmen  supply  the  too  often  missing  human  note. 
At  the  first  sight  of  each  of  these  portraits,  the 
expression  that  almost  naturally  rises  to  the  lips  is: 
"How  much  more  interesting  you  are  than  your 
works."  The  century  itself  understood  this  of 
itself,  but  the  Exhibition  at  the  New  Gallery 
enabled  us  to  realise  it  for  the  first  time.  It  w^as 
as  though  we  had  stepped  in  at  one  of  its  own 
magnificent  routs  or  riddottos,  and  amid  all  the 
confusion "  of  hoops  and  brocaded  coats,  rapiers 
and  ponderous  wigs,  discerned  the  exquisite  play 
of  human  passions,  sentiments  and  interests 
underlying  all.  The  beaux  are  still  men,  the 
shepherdesses  are  still  women,  and  this  classic 
versifier,  pre-occupied  with  Greece  and  Rome, 
no  longer  hesitates  to  own  his  affection  for  a 
favourite  cat. 

In  the  spacious  central  hall  were  ranged  some 
choice  specimens  of  potter}-,  choice  examples  of 
Wedgwood's  and  Flaxman's  combined  genius. 
The  Royal  Famil}'  portraits  and  miniatures,  with 
those  of  some  of  the  great  historical  personages 
connected  with  their  names,  were  placed  in  the 
West  Gallery.  The  North  Gallery  was  devoted  to 
the  heroes — to  Wellington  and  Nelson,  to  Wolfe, 
to  Clive,  and  their  officers — who  fought  at  a  time 
when  England  played  a  most  memorable  part  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Portraits  of  the  famous 
statesmen  were  there,  the  "great  commoners  "  ot 
the  Whig  Administration,  of  Lord  Chatham,  and 
his  yet  more  illustrious  son.  .  With  them  were 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  distinguished 
women  of  the  time.  The  literature,  science  and 
art  during  the  Georges  and  the  dawn  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  represented  in  the  South 
room,  and  every  step  we  took  here  stirred  the 
most  enchanting  intellectual  associations. 

In  the  royal  room  were  two  noble  full-lengths 
of  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  splendid 
examples  of  Gainsborough's  art.  Re3:nolds  and 
he  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  fame  in  1780,  the 
year  when  these  splendid  portraits  were  painted. 
They  were  rivals,  and  each  had  hard  work  to 
hold  his  own  against  the  other.  In  the  gracious 
outdoor    daylight    Gainsborough    has    painted    the 


king  and  queen  ;  both  in  early  middle-life.  He 
has  suggested  the  troubled  intellect  of  the  king,, 
whose  obstinate  and  dull  countenance  retains 
its  natural  kindliness,  and  appeals  to  our  pity. 
A  portrait  painted  b^-  Reynolds  of  George  III. 
when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales  hung  near,  and  it 
was  interesting  to  compare  the  same  countenance 
before  the  cloud  had  gathered  over  the  features 
and  blotted  out  their  animated  ingenuousness. 
The  portrait  of  Queen  Charlotte,  in  her  rich  lace- 
trimmed  dress  and  voluminous  hoops  standing 
against  a  landscape  background,  her  dog  trotting 
by  her  side,  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  forcible 
examples  of  the  art  of  a  master  who  sometimes 
surpassed  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  himself,  in  the 
delineation  of  women.  Queen  Charlotte  was  not 
beautiful,  but  Gainsborough,  with  sympathetic 
insight,  has  painted  the  woman,  and  we  are 
attracted  by  the  shrewd  and  kindly  expression 
of  the  homely  features.  Miss  Burney,  who  was 
appointed  Keeper  of  the  Robes  and  Reader  to 
Queen  Charlotte,  has  given  a  word  portrait  of  her 
ro3'al  mistress  in  the  journal  she  kept  of  her  life  at 
Court.  The  Queen  was  strict  to  harshness  in  all 
matters  relating  to  etiquette,  and  very  dignified 
in  her  bearing ;  she  was  true-hearted,  narrow- 
minded,  a  good  wife,  a  kind  mistress,  but  dense  in 
her  lack  of  imaginative  sympathy  for  her  inferiors. 
This  prosaic  and  estimable  lady  is  touched  as  with 
a  halo  by  the  magic  of  Gainsborough's  brush. 
The  spell  of  his  colour  lends  to  her  and  her 
surroundings  an  extraordinary  charm.  She  looks 
very  womanly  and  queenl}'  as  she  steps  along  in 
the  mellow  light  that  bathes  the  stately  avenues  of 
the  sylvan  park.  An  oval  portrait  of  George  IV.  in 
his  twentieth  ^-ear  surpassed  even  this  picture  in 
its  charm  of  animation,  its  limpidity  of  colour,  its 
distinction.  Thackeray  says  he  thinks  that  there 
were  more  pictures  taken  of  George  IV.  as  prince 
and  king  than  of  any  other  being  who  was  ever 
born  or  died.  As  we  look  at  this  graceful-featured 
youth,  we  think  that  sweet  and  noble  things  might 
have  been  expected  from  him  if  he  had  been  born 
into  a  station  less  beset  with  temptations.  In  his 
green  coat  trimmed  with  gold,  he  seems  an  ideal 
"  Prince  Florizel,"  and  no  wonder  the  ladies  went 
mad  about  him. 

A  very  attractive  feature  of  the  Royal  Room  was 
a  series  of  portraits  of  George  III.'s  six  daughters, 
by   tlieir  art-professor.   Sir  William  Beechy.     AH 
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tlie  joung  ladies,  in  their  simple  white  gowns, 
each  holding  a  sketch-book,  a  portfolio  or  pencil, 
appeared  pretty,  winsome  princesses.  They  bore 
a  striking  resemblance  to  their  royal  relatives 
of  to-day.  Of  these  graceful  portraits  the  most 
interesting  was  that  of  the  pretty  Amelia,  the 
youngest,  and  her  father's  darling.  When  she 
died  the  fond  parent's  brain  definitely  gave  way. 

As  we  look  at  the  heroic-seeming  men  and 
beautiful  women  depicted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
we  remember  what  an  illustrious  critic  has  averred, 
that  he  was  not  above  a  gentle  falsehood  with 
which  "  he  discreetly  touched  just  enough  to  make 
all  men  noble,  all  women  lovely."  I  think  he 
possessed  rather  the  gift  of  spiritual  insight, 
born  of  sympathy.  Reynolds'  anointed  eyes  of 
genius  saw,  and  his  masterly  hand  depicted,  the 
latent  hero  in  every  man,  the  latent  angel  in  every 
woman.  A  charming  unfinished  portrait — a  mere 
sketch,  dashed  oft'  probably  at  one  sitting — of  the 
beautiful  Georgina,  Duchess  of  Devonshire  (the 
Duchess  who  gave  a  kiss  for  a  vote),  shewed  us 
the  method  of  the  painter  in  beginning  his  work. 
A  sketch  by  Gainsborough  of  the  Duchess  of 
Cumberland  possessed  the  same  interest.  A 
full-length  life-size  of  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of 
Hamilton  (one  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Gunnings), 
hung  in  the  same  room.  The  colour  of  this  picture 
has  darkened,  for  Reynolds  was  prone  to  make 
experiments  with  his  pigments  and  mediums  to  the 
detriment  of  many  of  his  pictures.  The  lady  leans 
against  a  pillar,  and  wears  classic  draperies  ;  the 
nobility  and  grace  of  the  image  make  us  understand 
the  impression  produced  by  her  extraordinary 
loveliness.  Walpole  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion 
seven  hundred  persons  in  and  about  a  Yorkshire 
inn  sat  up  all  night  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
Duchess  stepping  into  her  post-chaise.  Not  less 
beautiful  was  her  sister  who  married  the  Earl  of 
Coventry  and  died  young,  her  death,  Thackeray 
tells  us,  accelerated  by  the  amount  of  rouge  and 
white  with  which  it  was  the  custom  in  those 
artificial  days  for  ladies  to  plaster  their  faces.  In 
the  South  Room,  devoted  to  the  likenesses  of  the 
authors  and  actors  of  the  century,  every  face  was 
familiar ;  we  seemed  to  move  in  the  age  of  the 
Spectator  and  the  Tatler.  There  hung  the  portrait 
of  Sterne  painted  by  Sir  Joshua,  suggesting  a  far 
more  interesting  personality  than  does  Sterne's 
own    word    portrait    of  himself  as    Yorick.     The 


Sentimentalist  of  genius,  of  a  weak  moral  nature 
and  of  infinite  jest,  who  has  written  pages  that 
are  almost  divine  in  their  poignant  sweetness  and 
sympathy  for  human  sorrow,  and  others  that  are 
revolting  in  their  coarseness,  is  magnificently 
portrayed.  The  fine,  subtle  smile,  the  somewhat 
coarse  lips,  the  scrutinising  regard  of  the  mocking 
e^'es — the  lower  lids  of  which  are  slightly  raised, 
the  immense  intelligence  stamped  on  the  whole 
physiognomy,  the  sensitive  hands,  the  dark  clerical 
gown,  give  us  all  Sterne's  perplexing  personality. 
The  wig  slightly  fallen  on  one  side  adds  to  the 
impression  the  portrait  produces.  This  appendage 
played  an  important  rule  in  Sterne's  moods.  If  he 
burned  a  wrong  page  of  his  manuscript  he  would 
snatch  off  his  wig  and  hurl  it  up,  he  tells  us,  with 
all  imaginable  violence  to  the  top  of  the  room. 

Close  to  this  portrait,  and  by  the  same  hand,  was 
that  of  the  gentle-souled,  homely-faced  Goldsmith, 
singer  of  "The  Deserted  Village,"  author  of  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  beloved  by  young  and  old. 
Sir  Joshua  understood  well  the  sensitive  nature  of 
Goldsmith.  The  lips  that  he  has  painted  seem 
tremulous  with  emotion  ;  the  broad  forehead,  the 
imaginative  eyes  are  those  of  genius.  I  wish  he 
had  painted  our  dear  humourist  wearing  one  of 
the  fine  coats  he  was  so  fond  of  ordering  from 
honest  Mr.  Filby,  the  tailor.  That  plum-coloured 
suit  that  we  hear  of,  or  one  of  those  in  fine 
velvet  for  which,  alas !  he  was  still  in  debt  when 
he  died.  Doctor  Johnson  was  there,  without  his 
wig,  in  his  work-a-day  clothes,  blinking  his  short- 
sighted eyes,  lifting  his  hands  in  declamation  with 
his  fingers  bent  inwards  in  a  manner  which  seems 
to  suggest  that  some  musical  instrument  is  wanted 
to  make  the  picture  complete.  Reynolds  has 
given  us  in  this  portrait  the  man  rather  than  the 
author.  We  see  him  as  his  friends  saw  him, 
far  more  attractive  in  his  simplicity  than  we  fancied 
would  be  the  writer  of  those  sonorous  and  well- 
balanced  periods.  Gibbon  also,  portly,  ruddy,  with 
comically  pursed-up  lips,  appeared  an  amiably 
self-satisfied  personage,  more  human  than  we  had 
pictured  to  ourselves  the  polished  and  eloquent 
historian.  Wedgwood,  the  potter  of  genius,  and 
Dr.  Burney,  the  musician,  father  of  the  clever 
authoress  of  "Evelina" — these  were  among  the 
masterpieces  of  Reynolds.  The  stormy  countenance 
of  Swift  brooded  through  a  dark  canvas  by  C. 
Jcrvas.     Echoes,  stored  during  enchanted   hours, 
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listening  to  Handel's  oratorios, 
floated  around  us,  as  we  looked 
at  the  composer's  countenance 
painted  by  P.  Mercier.  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  was  of 
the  company  who  wrote  tlie  most 
delightful  letters,  and  brought  into 
P^urope  the  custom  of  inoculation 
for  small-pox,  and  whose  dress, 
alas  !  according  to  Walpole,  was 
"like  her  language — a  galimatias 
jof  several  countries  ;  the  ground- 
Kvork  rags  and  the  embroidery 
Hastiness."  In  this  room  of  in- 
timate memories  Miss  Burney 
held  an  honourable  place.  Her 
jiquant  face  was  framed  round 
A/ith  powdered  hair,  worn  high 
nnder  a   simple    straw    hat  ;   the 


delicate  retrousse  nose,  the  bright 
brown  eyes,  were  very  charm- 
ingly rendered  by  her  cousin, 
Mr.  Burney.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
contributed  several  portraits  to 
this  room.  He  had  been  Court 
painter  to  Queen  Anne  and  to 
William  III.  before  filling  this 
office  to  George  I.  His  portraits 
are  not  soul-revealing  as  are 
those  of  Reynolds.  Most  in- 
lerestiug.  however,  was  the 
portrait  of  Pope  leaning  his 
wearied  head  on  the  slender 
hand,  which  has  wTitten  some 
of  the  finest  and  the  bitterest 
poetry  in  the  English  language. 


T,  Gainsborough,  piiix. 


RIGHT     HON.     WILLIAM     PITT. 


HORATIO,   ADMIRAL   VISCOUNT    NELSON. 


/..  Guzzardi,  pinx. 
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The  weariness  of  "  that  long  disease,  his  life," 
is  recorded  on  his  worn  features,  of  exquisite 
sensibility,  in  the  melancholy  of  his  rapt  eyes. 
The  limpid  painting,  the  bright  pale  tones  of  the 
green  coat,  the  transparent  carnations,  entitle  this 
picture  to  rank  as  one  of  the  finest  of  Kneller's 
works.     Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's  studio  was  situated 


as  the  most  delightful  of  conversationalists  ;  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  who  began  the  Tatler  and  the 
Spectator ;  and  Congreve,  wittiest  of  men,  who 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  French  manner  and 
style  into  the  English  drama.  Richardson  and 
Fielding  looked  down  from  the  walls.  The  portrait 
of  the  latter,  however,  is   not  considered  genuine. 


From  a  Photograpli  by  Cameron  &.  i,mitk. 

LADY    HAMILTON. 

(  Used  by  kind  permission  of  the  Earl  oj   Wemyss). 


G.  Romtiey^  pitix. 


atj  one  of  the  corners  of  Covent  Gardens,  at  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  fashionable  quarter,  and  of 
the  coffee-houses,  Will's  and  Button's,  where  the 
wits  were  wont  to  assemble.  Wit  and  fashion 
found  their  way  to  Kneller's  studio.  Among 
Kneller's  portraits  were  those  of  Addison,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  genius  for  keeping  silent  in  company 
not  congenial  to  him,  has  been  described  by  Pope 


The  only  authentic  likeness  of  the  author  of  "  Tom 
Jones "  is  one  done  by  Hogarth  from  memory 
long  after  Fielding's  death.  From  Hogarth  came 
the  portrait  of  the  man  who,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  embodies  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  its  affectations  and  scepticism,  its  genuine 
sentiment  and  humour.  Horace  Walpole,  the 
dilettante    of  genius,    the    supremely    witty    and 


From  a  Photograpn  by  Cameron  &r  Smith. 


JAMES    QUIX. 
(  Used  by  k.'n.i  permission  of  Her  Majesty  j 


T.  Gainsborough,  pinx. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Cameron  &-  Smith.  sir  J.  Reynolds,  fitix. 

LADY  ELIZABETH  SPENCER,  COUNTESS  OF  PEMBROKE,  AND  HER  SON  GEORGE,  AFTERWARDS  iith  EARL. 

(Used  by  kind  pcrmisnoti  of  the  Earl  0/  Pemlroke.) 


Sir  J.  Reynolds,  pinx. 


MRS,    SIDDONS    AS    "THE    TRAGIC    MUSE. 
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philosophic  chronicler  of  small  beer,  appears  in 
this  portrait  a  slender  and  elegant  man  with 
incisive  features,  the  caustic  expression  softened 
by  the  air  of  sentiment  pervading  the  physiognomy 
and  the  regard  of  the  observant  dark  eyes.  The 
personality  of  Walpole  is  admirably  conveyed  in 
this  canvas.  He  did  not  believe  in  human  nature, 
for  he  had  seen  much  of  its  seamy  side.     He  knew 


There  was  a  fund  in  him  of  humanity  ;  he  was 
a  good  friend,  he  cared  for  simple  delights.  He 
would  sit  up  all  night  to  listen  to  the  nightingales 
singing.  Once,  when  he  was  confined  by  illness 
to  his  town  house  in  Arlington  Street,  he  had  his 
room  filled  with  roses  and  a  caged  bird  set  in  their 
midst  to  sing  to  him.  We  must  pause  a  moment 
before  a  sketch  of  Lady    Hamilton    by    Romney. 


IV.  Hogarth,  pin.x. 


GARRICK    AND    HIS   WIFE. 


everyone,  he  went  everywhere,  and  he  laughed 
about  everything  and  everybody  in  his  voluminous 
correspondence.  He  wrote  as  easily  in  French  as 
he  did  in  English,  yet  these  brilliant  letters  do 
not  give  us  all  Walpole.  Less  than  for  anyone 
could  we  afford  to  lose  for  him  the  light  thrown 
upon  his  nature  by  the  memoirs  of  the  time,  and 
by  such  a  portrait  as  that  of  this  one  by  Hogarth. 


This  beautiful  woman  exercised  a  powerful  fascina- 
tion over  the  dreamy  and  imaginative  mind  of 
Romney.  She  was  one  of  the  world's  enchantresses, 
as  was  Helen  of  Troy,  as  Cleopatra  was.  For 
many  years  this  great  artist,  the  friend  of  religious 
Cowper  (whose  portrait  in  the  Exhibition  he 
painted),  and  of  the  mystic  poet-painter  Blake,  was 
always  depicting  her — now  as  a  Bacchante,   now- 
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as  a  Muse,  and  again,  as  in  this  sketch,  as  a  laughing 
incarnation  of  health  and  joy — 

Rosy  is  the  West,  Rosy  is  the  South, 
Roses  are  her  cheeks,  and  a  rose  her  mouth. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  selt-revealing 
portraits  in  the  exhibition  were  those  of  artists 
by  themselves — Reynolds, 
Gainsborough,  Hogarth,  Wilkie, 
Hoppner,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
Opie,  etc.  There,  too,  was 
Angelica  Kauffmann,  an  original 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
—  more  generous  to  women  in 
its  first  constitution  than  it  is 
at  present — for  a  while  the  idol 
of  London  society.  Her  art  was 
very  popular  in  those  days. 
Its  pseudo-classicism,  its  senti- 
mentality, suited  her  time.  Her 
sad  and  romantic  story  has  been 
made  the  theme  of  a  novel  by 
a  distinguished  Frenchman,  M. 
LeondeWailly.  Miss  Thackeray 
has  also  used  it  for  the  subject 
of  her  charming 
romance,  Miss 
Angel.  No  por- 
trait of  Turner 
was  in  the 
Exhibition  —  a 
serious  gap — 
lessseriousonly 
than  was  the 
omission  from  it 
of  Wesley's  and 
Whitfield's. 

The  English 
stage  was  never 
greater  than  it 
was  under  the 
Georges,  when 
Gar  rick  and 
Ouinwereiivals 
at  Drury  Lane 
and  Covent 
Garden,  the  only  two  licensed 
theatres  of  the  time.  Garrick  brought 
the  note  of  nature  into  acting, 
which  had  become  overcharged 
with  staginess.    He  heralded  on  the 


stage  the  return  to  the  study  of  Nature,  which  was 
soon  to  influence  all  art  and  literature.  He  enthralled 
his  audiences  by  the  apparent  spontaneity  of  his 
grief  and  joy.  The  mobility  of  his  expressive  face, 
so  extraordinary  that  it  was  said  words  were  scarce 
needed  to  convey  his  meaning,  was  suggested 
in  the  two  portraits  of  this  incomparable  actor — 
one  by  Reynolds,  the  other  by  Hogarth — in  the 
Exhibition.  In  Hogarth's  portrait,  Garrick  was 
represented  looking  up  at  the  wife  he  loved  so 
well,  the  charming  Eva  Violante,  the  good  genius 
of  his  life,  bending  over  his  chair  and  taking  a  pen 
from  his  hand.  Gainsborough  has  given  us  Quin 
in  an  incomparable  sketch.  The  massive  brow, 
the  vivacious  eyes,  the  dignified  carriage  of  the 
head,  seem  to  confirm  what  biographers  have  told 
us  of  the  moral  dignity  and  power  of  this  great 
comedian.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  brawls  were 
frequent  about  Covent  Garden,  and  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill  two  men  in  self-defence  ;  but 
the  story  of  his  life  abounds  in  acts  of 
beautiful  charity.  Garrick  and  he  were  rivals. 
Garrick  vanquished  him  in  the  contest  ;  they 
became  friends,  and  Garrick  wrote  the  epitaph 
placed  over  his  resting-place  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Quin  was  perhaps 
the  most    memorable    Falstaff" 


idea 


Silver  i'EN  presented 

to  dr.  johnson, 

bv  edmund  lurke. 


HANDEL  S    HARISICHORD 
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of  Falstaif  now  Quin  is  dead  ? "  wrote  Horace 
Walpole.  Samuel  Foote,  another  great  actor  of 
the  time,  was  there,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua.  Many 
beautiful  actresses  of  the  period  smiled  down  upon 
us  ;  among  others,  captivating  warm-hearted  Peg 
Woffington,  the  muse  of  comedy.  Dominating 
the  room,  with  the  name  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
inscribed    on    the    hem    of   her    dress,    was    Mrs. 


exquisite  strains  of  his  "Elegy"  had  been  heard 
towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  the 
poetry  of  its  youth  had  faded  into  mere  versifying. 
The  birth  of  Walter  Scott  and  of  Coleridge  was 
almost  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Wordsworth, 
preceding  by  a  few  years  the  advent  of  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Keats.  Nature  had  definitely 
triumphed   in    its  struggle    with    the  trammels  of 


I 


Sir  7.  Reynolds. 


OLIVER   GOLDSMITH. 


Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse.  To  have  seen  her, 
says  Hazlitt,  the  great  critic,  was  an  event  in 
everyone's  life.  "She  was  tragedy  personified.  She 
was  the  stateliest  ornament  of  the  public  mind." 

When  the  lights  of  the  eis;hteenth  century  burned 
low,  and  in  the  South  Room  not  a  few  bad  poets 
were  to  be  seen,  Wordsworth,  the  poet  of  nature, 
came  into  the  world.     Gray  was  still  living.     The 


artificiality.  A  new  freshness,  a  new  directness 
and  melody,  were  imparted  to  the  literature  of  our 
country.  The  time  was,  however,  not  so  favourable 
to  portrait-painting  as  it  was  to  poetry.  Pickersgill's 
portrait  of  Wordsworth  is  a  cold  and  somewhat 
solemnly  priggish  representation  of  the  leader  of 
the  revolutionary  poets.  There  is  an  incomparable 
interest  attached  to  the  portrait  of  Shelley,  by  Miss 
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Curran,  exhibited  for  the  first  time  as  being  the 
original  of  all  the  more  or  less  fabulous  portraits 
of  the  poet.  As  a  work  it  is  unsatisfactory  and 
amateurish,  but  Shelley  sat  for  this  portrait. 
Mr.  Severn,  the  devoted  friend  and  companion  of 
Keats,  painted  the  small  likeness  he  sent  of  the 
singer  of  "  Endymion,"  shewing  us  a  countenance 
with  vision-haunted  eyes.  Lord  Byron,  by  Westall, 
was  a  very  unsatisfactory  production,  conveying 
neither  the  beauty  nor  the  impression  of  genius 
we  look  for  in  the  head  of  Byron.  Rogers,  by 
Hoppner,  and  Southey  and  Coleridge,  by  Phillips, 
were  more  successfully  portrayed.  Walter  Scott 
found  in  Raeburn  a  painter  who  could  do  justice 
to  the  magnificent  energy,  the  power  and  goodness 
of  his  noble  physiognomy. 

I  wish  I  could  linger  a  moment  over  the  miniatures, 
the  autographs,  the  personal  relics,  the  miscellaneous 
bric-a-brac  in  the  Exhibition  ;  the  quaint  plate,  the 
china,  the  Fiaxman  medallions  and  slabs,  the  ivories, 


which  gave  such  a  many-sided  image  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Those  fans,  those  patch-boxes, 
those  walking-sticks  and  snuff-boxes,  those  piles 
of  clumsy  watches,  take  us  back  direct  to  the 
days  of  hoops  and  hoods,  of  powdered  hair  and 
patches.  The  miniatures  were  worth  a  visit  to 
themselves.  Cosway  and  Ozias  Humphrey,  the 
two  great  masters  of  the  little  art,  were  admirably 
represented.  The  specimens  of  Humphrey's  art 
were  somewhat  conventional,  as  is  the  manner  of 
this  illustrious  painter ;  those  b}^  Cosway,  lent  by 
the  Queen,  were  unique  in  the  combination  they 
displayed  of  freedom  of  line,  delicacy,  and  force. 
Sweetness  of  colour  and  exquisiteness  of  manipula- 
tion, which  are  essential  qualities  of  an  art  now 
well-nigh  extinct,  distinguished  many  of  these 
charming  works.  It  is  somewhat  sad  to  find  that 
some  most  beautiful  miniatures  are  by  painters 
whose  very  names  are  lost. 

Alice  Corkran. 
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*'  Alles-z'ons-en  dans  le  midi,  et  vous  verves, 
toid,  et  fait  tout  plus  grand  que  naturey 


(p    j^^tA^tyCc<^ 


Vous  verrez  ce  diable  de  pays  ou  le  soleil  transfigure 

Alphonse  Daudet. 


CHAPTER   V. 

AVIGNON,    THE    CITY    OF    THE    POPES. 

/^N  leaving  Orange  the  country  is  still  heavily 
^-^  cropped  with  vines  and  corn-fields.  The  heat 
is  severe — we  feel  inclined  to  doze  ;  but  we  start, 
after  leaving  the  little  town  of  Sorgues,  upon  the 
Sorgues  river,  whose  source  is  the  fountain  of 
Vaucluse,  at  seeing  our  first  olive-tree,  a  stunted 
one  certainly,  but  still  an  olive  distinctly ;  then 
we  see  another,  then  a  few  more ;  in  twenty 
minutes  olive-trees  grow  quite  common.  The  rich 
vegetation  and  the  numerous  forest  trees  dwindle 
and  disappear  on  the  left  hand  ;  of  course,  along 
the  Rhone  itself,  on  our  right,  there  is  still  plenty 


of  foliage.  We  note  that  almost  all  the  trees, 
particular!}'  the  firs  and  willows,  are  leaning  one 
way;  this  is  caused  by  the  mistral  constantly 
blowing  from  the  same  point,  viz.,  the  north-west. 
The  effect  produced  upon  the  landscape  is  more 
curious  than  pleasing.  We  see  that  the  vine  in 
this  bit  of  country  is  becoming  cultivated  less,  and 
the  hardier  olive  more ;  and  we  notice  narrow 
sunken  vineyards,  some  eight  feet  lower  than  the 
level,  evidently  dug  out  to  preserve  the  vines  from 
the  effects  of  the  mistral.  We  still  see  Mont 
Ventoux,  pointing  its  broad  top  to  the  sky.  It  is 
from  Mont  Ventoux  that  the  snow,  which  takes 
the  place  of  ice  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  department,  is  brought.  Petrarch  ascended 
Mont   Ventoux  in    1345,    and    its   being   a   great 
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landmark,   conjoined    with    this    fact,  makes    it    a 
memorable  spot. 

More  olives.  The  country  gets  less  green  and 
more  grey;  the 
beeches,  oaks 
and  planes 
disappear 
gradually 
from  the 
landscape  and 
their  place  is 
taken  by 
dwarf  pop- 
1  ar  s,  firs, 
juniper,  and 
lignum  vitae. 
Here  and 
there  we  see 
rows  of  this 
latter  shrub, 
planted  close 
together,  in 
order  to  pro- 
duce some 
sort  of  shelter  from  the^^mistrarfor  the  crops. 

And  then  we  run  into  Avignon.  We  are  driven 
along  a  magni- 
ficent avenuejof 
planes  to  our 
hotel.  Table 
d'hote  is  'over. 
Six  commis- 
voyageurs  are 
still  at  table 
over  the  des- 
sert. They  are 
all  talking  at 
once,  and  ap- 
parently a 
violent  quarrel 
is  going  on  ; 
but  it  is  only 
the  Southern 
Frenchman 
asserting  him- 
self in  his  usual 
manner.  We 
dine — a  capital 

dinner ;    but    one    dish    excites    my    suspicions. 
Entre  cotes  de  sanglicr  a  la  Macedoine.      Now  I  have 


STATUE   OF   LE    ERAVK   CRILLON. 


PALACK  OF  THE  POi'ES 


seen,  killed  and,  alas  !  tasted  wild  boar.  I  know 
that  its  flesh  is  black  and  hard.  ^jThis  wild  boar's 
flesh  is  white  and  tender.     The  waiter,  on    being 

pressed, 
acknowledges 
that  it  is 
not  really 
**  s  a  V  ag  e  " 
pork,  but  sim- 
ple domestic 
pig.  Sanglier 
may  look  well 
on  a  menu, 
but  I  have 
tasted  (only 
one  mouthful, 
mind)  sang- 
lier  Ugh  ! 

We  go  out 
into  the 
Grande  Place, 
and  sit  in  the 
cool  wind, and 
get  a  glimpse 
of  Crillon's  statue  ;  the  pedestal  has  already  begun 
to  crumble.      Then,  and    not    till    then,    do    we 

find  out  the 
real  fury  of 
the  mistral. 
Dust,  clouds  of 
dust,  it  makes 
us  like  millers-; 
it  gets  into  our 
eyes,  our  ears, 
our  beards, 
and  when  one 
opens  one's 
mouth,  one 
swallows  more 
dust.  I  apolo- 
gize to  Mme. 
de  Sevigne.  I 
no  longer  like 
the  mistral. 
"One  can 
neither  sketch 
or  photograph 
in  a  wind  like 
this,"  says  Newman.  I  reply  that  it  lias  to  be 
done,    and  that  he  will  have  to  do  it.      It's  all  right 
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when  one  gets  out  oHhe  Place  into  the  paved  streets  ; 
it's  delightfully  cool  even.  Evidently  Madame  de 
Sevignt-  knew  more  about  the  sunn}'  South  of 
France  than  the  writer  of  these  lines.  I  put  this 
airily  to  Newman.  **Nota  doubt  of  it,"  he  replies 
crustilj'.  We  walk  home  silently  side  b3'  side  ; 
we  go  to  bed,  and  sleep  like  stones.  As  yet,  thank 
Heaven,  no  mosquitos.  We  get  up — we  take  our 
coffee,  and  we  gird  up  our  loins  for  the  fray. 

The  capital  of  the  department  of  Vaucluse  stands 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  a  little  above  the 
influx  of  the  Durance,  and  its  ancient  walls  are 
still  standing  and  in  good  preservation.  These 
loft}'' mediaeval  walls  are  surmounted  by  machiolated 
battlements,  and  are  flanked  by  fifty  watch-towers 
which  were  built  by  Pope  Clement  VL  in  the 
fourteenth  century  ;  they  are  continued  round  the 
city  to  the  perpendicular  cliffs  of  the  Rocher  des 
Doms,  which  rise  from  the  river's  brink  and  form 
a  natural  rampart.  Avignon  contains  only  thirty- 
eight  thousand  inhabitants ;  but  in  the  time  of 
Louis  le  Grand  there  were  at  least  eighty  thousand 
Here,  in  the  Place  Crillon,  Marechale  Brune,  in 
passing  through  Avignon,  in  1815,  was  assassinated 
b}'  a  Provencal  mob,  which,  on  receiving  news  of 
the  fight  of  Waterloo,  rose  and  committed  unheard- 
of  horrors.  Passing  from  the  Place  Crillon  (with  its 
bronze  statue,  on  one  side  of  which  is  an  alto  relievo 
representing  Henri  IV.  who  is  apostrophising 
Crillon,  "  Void  le  premier  capitainc  de  f  Europe," 
and  on  the  other  side  is  another  epoch  in  the 
great  soldier's  career,  with  the  inscription,  ^^  Crillon 
estle  brave  des  braves'^ ),  we  come  to  the  Promenade 
des  Doms,  once  the  lounge  of  the  Papal  Court ; 
it  is  now  planted  with  flowering  shrubs,  which,  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  are  gay  with  bloom,  and  is 
adorned  with  a  colossal  statue  of  Althen,  who 
introduced  the  culture  of  madder  into  France.  This 
Promenade  des  Doms  overlooks  the  tremendous 
precipice  that  rises  from  the  Rhone.  One  sees 
across  the  river  the  frowning  towers  and  fortress 
of  Villeneuve — an  almost  impregnable  stronghold  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stately  stream.  One  sees  the 
valle}^  of  the  Durance  and  the  great  river  that 
gives  its  name  to  the  fertile  Rhone  valle}'. 
We  see  Mont  Ventoux  and  the  hills  that  overtop 
the  fountain  of  Vaucluse ;  we  see  the  Palace 
of  the  Popes  at  our  back,  the  prison  of  Rienzi 
and  the  Tower  of  La  Glaciere  of  dreadful 
memory.     The  view  is  superb  ;    and  here,  on  this 


Promenade  des  Doms,  it  was  that  the  Papal  court 
in  all  its  splendour  came  to  drink  in  the  cool  air 
brought  b}-  the  mistral  in  summer. 

We  turn  reluctantly  awaj'  from  the  charming 
panorama,  casting  a  glance  at  the  broken  bridge  of 
St.  Benezet — a  sad  memorial  of  bygone  religious 
zeal,  and  we  pass  into  the  ancient  Cathedral  Church 
of  Notre  Dame  des  Doms  (de  Dominis),  which  was 
commenced  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  this 
church  lies  the  body  of  le  brave  Crillon.  There 
are  frescoes  in  the  portico  by  Simone  Martini,  of 
Sienna.  Yes,  there  are  the  frescoes,  but  they  have 
nearly  vanished  ;  the  hand  of  time  has  dealt  hardly 
with  them.  There  is  a  fine  tower,  and  a  huge 
Madonna  upon  a  lofty  pedestal  has  been  erected 
in  front  of  it.  Three  several  times  when  on  my 
way  to  the  East,  via  Marseilles,  I  have  noted  from 
the  railway  a  golden  statue  to  the  Virgin  on  the  top 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Avignon.  That  golden  statue 
always  roused  my  curiosity.  "  Some  day,"  I  said 
to  myself,  "  I  will  inspect  that  statue.''  I  did 
inspect  a  statue — the  statue  ?  Alas  !  it  is  no  longer 
a  golden  statue  ;  it  was  only  gilt — and  the  rain  has 
washed  oft'  the  gilding  I  On  going  into  the  church, 
the  lantern  strikes  us  at  once  ;  it  is  also  decorated 
with  frescoes,  which  are  disappearing  fast.  Then 
we  go  into  the  sacrist}-,  and  see  the  tomb  of  Pope 
John  XXII  :  the  recumbent  figure  of  the  Pope,  still 
happily  in  fair  preservation,  lies  beneath  a  lofty 
turreted  canop}-  of  chiselled  stone  ;  it  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  but  much  defaced  by  irreverent  hands. 
There  are  no  statues  now  in  the  emptied  niches. 
The  tomb  of  Pope  Benedict  XII,  in  the  North 
Chapel  is  not  so  elaborate,  but  is  in  a  better  state 
of  preser\-ation.  Newman  shoots  it ;  but  the  light  is 
bad  :  we  have  no  business  to  take  it  at  all,  and  it 
is  useless  to  attempt  to  obtain  permission. 

From  the  communion  rails  we  secretl}*  take  a 
photograph  of  the  Papal  throne,  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Avignon  now  uses.  It  is  of  white 
marble  ;  on  the  left  side  is  the  lion  of  St.  Mark ; 
on  the  other  side  is  the  winged  bull,  the  emblem 
of  St.  Luke  ;  the  whole  is  in  capital  preservation  ; 
it  is  ver}-  slightly  restored.  Just  in  front  of  it 
is  a  black  slab,  a  foot  square,  marking  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Crillon  family ;  and  on  the  wall  is  a 
mural  tablet  to  Ic  brave  Crillon,  ending  tersel}' 
with  the  words,  "  Passant,  Vhistoire  (en  dira 
davantage ; "  while  above  the  Papal  chair  is  a  fine 
organ.      In  the  Chapel  of    the  Resurrection  is  a 
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beautiful  statue  of  the  Virgin,  bj'  Pradier  ;  while 
yet  another  chapel  is  decorated  with  frescoes  by 
De  Veria,  and  in  an  unused  and  deserted  chapel  is 
Pio  Nono's  present,  Ste.  Felicite,  life-size,  in  wax, 
elaborately  clothed.  The  saint  is  represented  as  a 
beautiful  girl  lying  in  the  sleep  of  death ;  the 
result  is  realistic  but  painful.  Beneath  this  figure 
lies  a  huge  reliquary  containing  the  remains  of  the 
saint.  Another  curious  object  in  this  cathedral  is 
a  rudel}'  carved  Saviour,  bound,  clad  in  a  scarlet 
vestment  of  stuff.  The  effect  is  gruesome  in  the 
extreme.  We  try  a  photograph  of  the  tomb  of 
Pope  John,  and  hurry  off  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
to  obtain  a  permit  to  see  the  Palace  of  the  Popes, 
now  a  barrack.  Armed  with  this  we  are  admitted 
at  once,  but  not  before  Newman  has  secured  a 
picture  of  the  soldiers  at  drill  and  the  Papal 
Palace.  It  is  penal,  as  has  been  noted,  to 
photograph  or  sketch  within  three  miles  of  a 
fortified  place — Avignon  is  a  very  much  fortified 
place — and  here  is  the  irrepressible  Newman 
photographing  the  soldiers  at  drill.  Just  then  the 
Cure  of  St.  Symphorien's  funeral  passed.  Here  is  a 
portion  of  the  procession  which  explains  itself. 

One  enters  the  Papal  Palace,  now  a  barrack, 
under  the  balcony  from  which  the  exiled  popes 
gave  their  blessing  once  a  year  to  the  world  ;  the 
balcony  still  exists ;  it  is  quite  plain  in  character. 
Some  of  the  walls  of  this  Palace  of  the  Popes  are 
double,  and  contain  chambers,  just  as  did  the  great 
wall  of  the  ancient  theatre  at  Orange.  Soldiers 
everywhere — the  place  has  been  utilised.  The 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition  are  now  a  storehouse  for 
wood.  The  Papal  Consistory  is  a  soldiers'  dormitory, 
and  a  floor  has  been  added,  20  feet  from  the 
ground,  making  two  soldiers'  dormitories  of  the 
great  hall  in  w^hich  the  cardinals  elected  their  Pope. 
Here  is  the  chimney  from  which  the  smoke  went 
up  when  the  balloting  papers  were  burned,  which 
showed  to  the  assembled  crowd  that  the  election  was 
as  yet  undecided  ;  here  are  the  separate  chambers 
in  which  the  electing  members  of  the  sacred 
college  were  immured,  like  a  British  jury,  till  they 
had  given  their  verdict.  The  building  of  the 
Palace  fortress  went  on  during  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Here,  during 
sixty-eight  jears,  seven  popes  reigned  in  exile,  and 
four  anti-popes  ruled  for  forty-six  years  afterwards. 
Here  Petrarch  was  a  favoured  guest  of  Clement  VI. 
Here    Rienzi    was   chained    to   the    roof    of    his 


dungeon,  owing  his  very  life  to  the  influence  of 
Petrarch  on  the  pope ;  here  he  read  his  Bible  and 
his  Livy  in  the  Trouzillais  Tower  ;  and  in  this  great 
palace  Marshal  Boucicault  vainly  besieged  the 
anti-Pope  Benedict  XIII.  for  several  years. 

We  mount  to  the  escalier  cfhonneur,  and  we  are 
ushered  at  once  into  a  soldiers'  dormitory  of  ninety- 
five  beds.  The  men  have  plenty  of  room;  there 
they  are,  lolling  about  in  their  undress  uniform  of 
coarse  canvas,  looking,  alas!  very  much  like  convicts, 
some  smoking,  some  reading,  some  mending  their 
kit :  they  are  used  to  visitors  here,  for  we  are  in 
the  great  Salle  du  Consistoire  of  the  palace-fortress, 
and  they  take  not  the  slightest  notice  of  us.  The 
hall  was  a  lofty  one,  but  it  only  extended  three 
parts  up  the  mighty  column,  the  other  fourth  and 
the  great  arch  forming  a  second  dormitory  above, 
holding  ninety-four  more  soldiers.  The  great  hall 
was  also  divided  longitudinally,  so  that  altogether 
four  more  dormitories  were  made  out  of  it. 

All  the  vast  dormitories  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Popes  are  carefully  whitewashed,  as  dormitories 
should  be  in  a  military  barrack  ;  the  surface  of 
the  walls  beneath  the  whitewash,  the  gardien 
declares,  are  still  covered  by  the  frescoes  of 
Simone  Martini,  painted  in  1339,  but  of  this  I 
must  confess  I  have  my  doubts.  The  figures  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophets  and  of  the  sibyls  on 
an  ultramarine  ground  have,  I  fear,  disappeared 
for  ever. 

Six  Popes  were  elected  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Consistory,  John  XXII.,  Benedict  XII.,  Clement  VI., 
Innocent  VI.,  Urban  V.,  and  Gregory  XL,  and  all 
were  Frenchmen  by  birth.  The  great  thickness 
of  the  walls  is  very  remarkable,  and  many  of  the 
massive  walls  are  double,  just  as  in  the  ancient 
Theatre  at  Orange,  and  contain  lofty  chambers  in 
the  substance  of  the  walls  themselves. 

In  the  Tower  of  St.  John  are  two  chapels  (which 
are  now  desecrated);  the  Popes'  chapel  on  the 
ground  floor  was  entirely  covered  with  frescoes; 
these  have  disappeared  up  to  the  height  of  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground,  but  above  that,  though  much 
defaced  and  injured,  the  frescoes  still  exist,  and 
can  be  conveniently  inspected  by  means  of  a 
modern  ornamental  spiral  staircase  of  iron,  which 
runs  up  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel  to  within 
twelve  feet  of  the  vaulted  roof.  The  Life  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  is  illustrated. 

There  is  Salome  leaning  against  a  wall,  while  a 
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male  figure  presents  the  head  of  the  saint  to 
Herod,  who  is  seated  at  a  banquet  with  his  guests. 
In  another  picture  the  executioner  is  represented 
as  starting  on  his  fatal  errand  and  his  valet  is 
shown,  in  a 
third,  in  the 
act  of  de- 
capitating the 
saint.  Im- 
mediately 
above  this,  in 
the  same 
square  tower, 
is  the  chapel 
of  the  Inquisi- 
tion (Sanio 
Uffi2io),\Kh\Qh. 
is  also  de- 
corated with 
pictures  of 
saints  roughly 
painted  in 
fresco  on  the 
walls  and  ceil- 
i  n  g  .       The 

torture-chamber,  with  its  funnel-shaped  roof,  is 
no  longer  shown  ;  it  is  called  the  Salle  de 
I'Estrapade,  and  was  probably  merely  a  kitchen  ; 
that  and   the    prison    of   Rienzi    are    now  turned 


WAITING    FOR  THE   FLXERAL. 


into    coal-cellars,  while    the   Oubliette  below,  the 
gardien  states,  is  filled  up. 

The  tower  of  La  Glacilrc  has  a  horrible  notoriety 
attached  to  it,  from  the  dreadful    massacre    that 

took  place 
there,  whose 
horrors  ex- 
ceeded even 
those  of  the 
noyades.  The 
Glacier c  tower 
is  close  to  that 
of  St.  John  ; 
from  its  top- 
most height 
sixty  miser- 
able victims 
of  the  Terror, 
some  being 
women,  were 
hurled  into 
the  depths  be- 
low, many  yet 
living  and  still 
resisting, 
others,  more  happy,  were  despatched  by  the 
sword,  bayonet,  or  knife ;  as  they  fell,  they  struck 
against  the  walls  of  the  tower  and  the  rocks 
below,    leaving    dreadful    stains    that    were    only 
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effaced  after  many  years  ;  then,  when  the  deed 
was  done,  cartloads  of  quicklime  were  flung  upon 
the  heap  of  dead  and  living  victims.  In  the 
narrow  quarried  alley  leading  to  the  Glaciere, 
Jourdan,  the  executioner,  who  was  nicknamed 
Coupe-teles^  despatched  crowds  of  prisoners  by 
repeated  discharges  of  grape-shot,  and  here  in 
France,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  worst  deeds 
of  the  Indian  mutiny  were  rivalled  or  surpassed. 

Opposite  the  Papal  Palace  is  the  Conservatoire 
de  Musiqiie,  which  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  most 
superlatively  hideous  building  human  eye  has  ever 
beheld:  it  is  so  frightful  that  Newman  absolutely 
declined  to  photograph  or  sketch  it.       It  was  once 


and  when  at  last  the  order  to  stand  at  ease  is  given 
they  seem  very  grateful. 

As  we  pass  through  the  Place  de  I'Hotel  de  Ville, 
we  note  the  handsome  modern  theatre,  with  the 
two  colossal  statues  in  front  of  it  of  Racine  and 
Corneille.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  quite  modern, 
being  only  completed  in  1862  ;  but  its  clock-tower 
or  belfry  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  contains 
an  ancient  Jacquemart.  Two  figures — a  male  and 
a  female  one — strike  the  hours:  the  figures  are 
painted.  The  Place  de  I'Hotel  de  Ville  is  occupied 
by  cafes  and  a  few  handsome  shops. 

In  the  Natural  History  Museum  there  is  a  fair 
collection,  and  amongst  its  most  interesting  objects 


THK   FU'NKKaL. 


the  Papal  Mint,  and  has  been  graced  with  a  dreadful 
ornamentation  of  wreaths  of  fruit  and  flowers 
carved  in  very  high  relief;  the  designs  are  said 
to  be  those  of  Michael  Angelo.  Louis  XIV.  is 
responsible  for  this  great  stone  nightmare  of 
quasi-ornament. 

In  the  Place,  in  front  of  the  Papal  Mint,  some 
hundreds  of  soldiers  are  being  drilled ;  they  are 
each  provided  with  a  light  stick,  some  five  feet  long, 
and  are  being  instructed  in  bayonet  drill :  their 
movements  are  very  rapid,  and  very  comic  ;  every 
now  and  then  they  give  great  kicks  into  the  air, 
and  the  national  savate  is  evidently  a  part  of  their 
drill.     ^The  poor  fellows  work  very  hard  indeed. 


are  flamingoes  which  have  been  shot  in  the  Rhone 
delta,  where  they  are  indigenous.  There  are  also 
specimens  of  the  beaver,  which  is  still  occasionally 
to  be  found  upon  the  Rhone  in  quiet  creeks  and 
back-waters  ;  but  the  beaver  is  rapidly  becoming 
extinct.  Still,  the  Isle  de  la  Carmargue  being 
practically  left  to  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  horses, 
and  beaver  hats  being  no  longer  worn,  the  animal 
may  yet  linger  on  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

Laura's  Tomb,  which  Arthur  Young  mentions 
as,  "  Nothing  but  a  stone  in  the  pavement,  with  a 
figure  engraved  on  it,  partially  effaced,  surrounded 
by  an  inscription  in  Gothic  letters,  and  another  on 
the  wall  adjoining,  with  the  armorial  bearings  of 
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the  De  Sade  family,  has  vanished,  as  has  the 
Church  of  the  Cordeliers,  where  she  was  buried, 
— all  save  a  wall  and 
a  ruined  tower. 

We  visited  the  tomb 
of  John  Stuart  Mill— a 
sarcophagus  of  white 
marble,  in  the  ceme- 
tery, which  is  not 
very  far  from  where 
Laura's  tomb  was,  and 
was  once  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  to  youthful 
lovers. 

Then  we  went  off  to 
the  Museum  to  see  the 
Roman  antiquities, 
and  here  we  found 
another  monument  to 
Petrarch's  idol ;  it  was 
placed,  in  1823,  in 
the  church  of  the 
Cordeliers  by  a  Mr. 
Charles  Kelsall. 
The  old  quotation 
describes  it : 

"  He  may  have  been  a  very  respectable  man, 
But  it  don't  say  much  for  his  taste." 

All  honour  to  Charles  Kelsall,  however. 

No  one  with 
any  feeling 
for  Art  and 
Archaeology 
leaves  Avig- 
non without 
seeing  the 
Museum. 
You  enter 
from  the  Rue 
Calode,  No. 
85,  into  a 
courtyard, 
on  the  right 
of  which  are 
ranged  some 
interest- 
ing examples 

of  sculpture 

— grey  with 

age  and  the 


mistral — but  an  air  ot  great  cheerfulness  prevails, 
not   at   all  suggestive   of  a  Gotterdamerung  which 

the  unpedestalled 
figures  otherwise  sug- 
gest, a  cheerfulness 
due  in  part,  doubtless, 
to  the  bright  sunshine 
and  the  gay  flowers 
of  the  obliging  con- 
cierge who,  despite 
the  ^*  Mtisee  etant 
feiniee"  excepting  on 
Sundays,  offers  to 
show  us  over,  no 
doubt  with  an  idea  of 
prospective  francs. 

The  ground  floor  is 

occupied  by  sculpture 

— some    very    fine 

examples  of  panels  in 

bas  relief  from  ancient 

tombs, the  subjects  not 

always  too  obvious — 

we    had    no    time   to 

enquire    into    further 

than  by  reference  to 

our  guide,  who  could 

not  always  inform  us ;    the    one   headless  ^Venus 

Anadyomene  of  which  they  are   justly    proud    is 

very  fine.    A  second  chamber  on  the  rez-de-chaussee 

con  t  ai  ns, 

Ttn r^-ziiSE^^^r^      besides 

Greek  and 
Roman  re- 
mains, some 
very  good 
m  o  d  e  r  n 
sculpture, 
many  pieces 
by  artists  of 
Avignon  ;  a 
bronze  head 
of  a  belle 
Arlcsicnne 
wearing  the 
a  n  c  i  e  n  t 
head-dress  is 
very  charm- 
ing. At  the 
foot  of  the 
staircase 
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leading  to  the  picture-gallery  we  find  some  large 
altars.  Our  guide  calls  our  attention  to  an 
interesting  detail  in  one  of  the  basso- rilicvos,  where 
mules — the  large  mules  of  Poitou — harnessed  by 
traces,  are  drawing  an  ancient  waggon  with  heads 
carved  in  its  side.  The  mules  wear  the  high 
pointed  collar  in  use  at  the  present  day,  but  the 
remarkable  feature  in  the  group  is  that  the  sculptor 
has  indicated  that  the  beasts  are  shod — a  custom 
generally  attributed  to  later  times.  The  picture 
gallery  contains  a  very  mixed  collection,  which, 
however,  has  attractive  instances  here  and  there ; 
but  our  chief  interest  centres  in  a  crucifixion,  a 
masterpiece  of  ivory  carving,  by  Joachim  Guillarmin 
who  practised  at  Lyons.  This  conscientious 
artist  has  provided  extra  arms  for  the  figure  in 
case  of  loss.  It  is  a  work  of  the  highest  class,  in  a 
ver}^  pure  style  ;  the  head  is  especially  deserving 
of  notice  (date  1659),  not  only  on  account  of  its 
generally  suave  and  religious  force,  but  that  viewed 
from  the  right  the  profile  presents  an  aspect  of 
human  suffering,  while  view^ed  from  the  left  the 
profile  possesses  possibly  the  highest  attributes  of 
Divine  repose  attainable  in  art. 

We  came  upon  the  enormous  library  of  80,000 
volumes,  mostly  confiscated  from  the  numerous 
suppressed  convents  of  the  district.  There  are  2,400 
manuscripts,  the  Mass  book  used  by  Clement  III., 
and  the  book  of  hours  of  Peter  of  Luxembourg. 

One  of  the  most  striking  monuments  near 
Avignon  is  the  old  town  of  Villeneuve-les-Aignon, 
once  one  of  the  great  frontier  fortresses  of 
Languedoc,  and  offering  a  standing  menace  to  the 
Popes  in  Avignon.  One  sees  this  great  town  from 
the  Promenade  des  Douis,  but  where  once  were 
flourishing  suburbs  are  now  mere  fields,  and  the 
glories  of  the  place  have  passed  away.  The  tower 
which  formed  the  tete  du  pont  of  the  bridge  of  St. 
Benezet  still  stands,  but  the  bridge  itself,  still 
beautiful  in  decay,  is  a  ruin,  only  four  of  its 
eighteen  arches  now  remain.  The  legend  of  the 
building  of  the  bridge  of  St.  Benezet  (little  Benoit) 
runs  as  follows.  St.  Benezet,  a  shepherd  boy, 
twelve  years  of  age,  while  tending  his  fiocks,  saw 
a  vision  of  the  Virgin  (as  some  say,  of  Our  Lord 
himself) ;  she  ordered  the  lad  to  leave  his  flock  at 
once  and  proceed  to  the  Rhone  to  build  a  bridge 
there.  The  boy  started,  accompanied  by  a 
directing  angel.  The  bishop  was  preaching,  and 
the  boy  suddenly  cried  out :  "  God  orders  me  to 
construct  a  bridge."  The  young  shepherd  was  taken 
before  a  magistrate,  who  laughingly  challenged  him 


to  take  up  a  huge  block  of  stone  and  commence 
his  work.  The  saint  shouldered  the  great  stone 
with  ease,  and  followed  by  a  huge  crowd,  cast  it 
down  at  the  site  of  the  bridge.  In  ten  years  the 
bridge  was  completed  under  the  lad's  directions. 
The  real  fact  is  that  St.  Benezet  was  the  director 
of  the  Hospitallers  pontifes,  who  were  bridge- 
builders  by  profession,  and  had  already  built  a 
bridge  over  the  Durance  at  Maupas.  He  it  was  who, 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Roman  bridge,  built  the 
great  bridge  which  bears  his  name,  for  the  consuls 
of  the  Republic  of  Avignon,  his  employers,  in  11 77. 
"  Sur  le  pont  d'Avignon 
Tout  le  monde  y  passe," 

as  the  ancient  French  nurserj-  rhyme  runs. 
It  was  built  in  1178,  and  completed  in  ten 
years.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  once 
contained  the  relics  of  St.  Benezet  still  remains  ; 
for  six  hundred  years  the  bridge  withstood 
the  furious  spring  floods  of  the  mighty  Rhone, 
which  at  its  highest  rises  nearly  to  the  very 
crowns  of  its  arches,  and  then  it  fell,  never  to  rise 
again.  Modern  architects  are  content  wuth  a 
suspension  bridge.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Hopital 
at  \'illeneuve  is  a  fourteenth  century  tomb  of 
Gothic  style  to  Pope  Innocent  XL  This  is  very 
beautiful,  but  having  been  much  mutilated  it  is 
mostly  a  restoration.  It  came  originally  from  the 
convent  of  the  Chartreuses.  There  is,  too,  an 
ancient  Flemish  picture  here  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin.  It  is  attributed  to  King  Rene.  We  must 
trust  that  tradition  errs,  for  his  majesty's  sake. 

The  most  striking  object  in  Villeneuve  is  the 
Great  Fort  of  St.  Andre — a  huge  feudal  structure 
in  very  good  preservation;  the  two  great  drum- 
shaped  towers  that  guard  the  entrance  strike  the 
eye  at  once.  Tow^ers  and  ramparts  are  nearly  as 
they  were  seven  centuries  ago. 

"Windy  Avignon"  has  become  a  proverb,  and 
it  blew  great  guns  during  the  four  days  of  our  stay 
here.  Often  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  take 
photographs  owing  to  the  perpetual  blasts  of  the 
mistral — "the  fastidious  mistral,'  as  the  people 
here  call  it,  for  it  blows  irregularly,  ceasing 
altogether  at  times,  and  suddenly  recommencing 
with  great  violence.  It  made  our  windows  rattle 
tremendously  at  night,  and  seemed  to  be  at  its 
weakest  in  the  early  mornings  and  at  sunset.  We 
are  staying  at  the  Hotel  de  Luxembourg ;  we  are 
very  comfortable,  and  if  the  salle  a  manger  were 
not  rather  crowded  and  a  little  stuffy,  we  should 
have  nothing  to  complain  of. 
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"  Glorious  it  is  to  wear  the  crown 
Of  a  deserved  and  pure  success  ; — 
He  who  knows  how  to  fail  has  won 
A  crown  whose  lustre  is  not  less." 

A.  A.  Procter. 


I. 

T  T  was  the  eve  of  a  festival,  and  the  little  town 
of  Marienbach  was  in  a  bustle,  preparing  for 
the  yearly  fair  that  was  to  be  held  on  the  morrow. 
The  street  was  thronged  with  carts  and  vans  on 
their  way  to  the  market-field,  where  booths  and 
stalls  of  every  description  were  in  course  of 
erection.  But  it  was  quiet  enough  in  the  square 
where  the  old  church  stood,  surrounded  by  lime 
trees. 

'*  This  is  peace,  after  that  confusion,"  sighed  a 
little  sharp-faced  man,  as  he  emerged  from  one  of 
the  busy  streets.  He  was  a  musician  of  the 
Imperial  Opera  House  at  Vienna,  and  by  ill-luck 
had  arrived  at  this  inopportune  season  to  visit  his 
brother,  the  Burgomaster.  It  was  growing  dusk, 
and  two  windows  of  the  church  shone  out  brightly, 
while  strains  from  the  organ  rose  and  fell 
indistinctly  in  the  distance.  "Ha!  they  are 
practising  for  to-morrow,"  said  the  musician  to 
himself.  **  What  will  they  have  ?  Some  furious, 
crashing  march,  composed  by  the  Kapellmeister 
himself,  no  doubt.''  He  stopped,  turning  his  head 
on  one  side,  with  one  ear  towards  the  music,  like 
a  bird.  "  No !  Bach  ;  so  it  is  !  And  not  badly 
played  either,"  And  quickening  his  pace,  he  was 
soon  under  one  of  the  lighted  windowsj  of  the 
church. 

The  music  swelled  out  grandly  now,  and  he 
listened  intently  till  the  last  notes  died  away. 

"What  now,  I  wonder?"  said  the  musician 
outside.  A  few  bars  on  the  organ,  and  then 
through  the  open  window  floated  a  voice,  every 
note  falling  clearly  on  the  still  night  air,  "Comfort 
ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,"  it  sang.  "  Himmel ! 
what  a  voice ! "  exclaimed  the  listener,  with  a 
start;  "  I  must  hear  it  nearer."  And  hurrying  to 
the  nearest  door,  he  entered  the  church. 

The  lights  from  the  organ  fell  full  on  the  singer. 


a  tall,  eager-looking  youth,  who  with  uplifted  face 
seemed  possessed  by  the  music.  Softly,  with  a 
joyful  tenderness  in  his  voice,  he  sang,  "  Speak 
ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her, 
that  her  warfare,  her  warfare  is  accomplished,  that 
her  iniquity  is  pardoned."  Then  like  a  clarion 
rang  the  words,  "The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in 
the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord ; 
make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our 
God." 

The  musician  gave  a  gasp,  and  listened 
breathlessly  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  while  the 
singer,  quite  unconscious  of  his  audience,  went  on 
to  the  air,  "Every  valley  shall  be  exalted."  Sweet, 
clear,  and  powerful,  rose  and  fell  the  notes,  and 
the  old  man  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
murmured,  "  I  have  found  him  at  last,  my  prime 
tenore." 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?"  said  a 
rough  voice  at  his  elbow,  which  brought  him  back 
to  earth  with  a  jump.  It  was  his  brother,  the 
Burgomaster. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  gasped  the  musician. 
"His  name  is  Nicholas  Brenner  ;  he  is  the  sou 
of  our  notary,"  replied  the  Burgomaster,  with 
gracious  condescension.  "  We  are  rather  proud  of 
his  singing,  I  must  confess,"  he  continued  ;  "  it  is 
the  best  voice  in  Marienbach." 

"The  hangman  flyaway  with  your  Marienbach!" 
politely  responded  the  musician,  "  it  might  be  the 
best  voice  in  Vienna ! "  and  without  waiting  for 
more,  he  precipitated  himself  upon  the  singer,  who 
was  just  rolling  up  his  music. 

"  Boy,"  he  began  abruptly,  "  would  you  like  to 
be  a  great  singer  ?  Would  you  like  to  be  famous  ? 
To  stand  on  the  stage  and  see  before  you  rows 
upon  rows  of  eager  faces  waiting  upon  you, 
listening  to  you,  enchained  by  your  voice,  hanging 
upon  your  every  note  ?  Would  you  like  to  hear 
the  thunders  of  applause  for  you — for  you  only  ?  " 
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He  paused ;  the  boy  had  not  risen  from  his 
place,  but  was  gazing  on  the  speaker  with  sparkUng 
eyes  and  glowing  cheeks. 

"  No,"  went  on  the  musician,  "  that  is  but  a  base, 
unworthy  aim.  I  will  show  you  a  nobler  ambition. 
Would  you  like  to  interpret  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  ?  Would  you  like  to  feel  that  they  were 
better  understood  and  better  appreciated  through 
your  singing  ;  that  you  had  served  those  immortal 
geniuses,  and  that  their  glory  had  gained  something 
through  you  ?  " 

"  I  would  give  my  life  for  it,"  said  the  youth, 
rising  and  clasping  his  hands. 

"  Nothing  less  is  needed,"  said  the  musician 
gravely.  "  This  is  not  to  be  done  in  a  day,  nor  in 
a  year,  neither  is  it  to  be  done  with  ease  ;  only  b^' 
long  and  patient  study,  and  hard  work.  If  you 
are  ready  to  do  this,  I  will  take  you  to  Vienna  and 
train  you  myself,  and  you  might  have  a  worse 
master  than  Wilhelm  Kleist.     How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Seventeen,"  replied  the  youth. 

"  You  must  be  bound  to  me  for  four  years,  and 
in  that  time  no  gadding  about  after  amusement,  no 
dissipations,  but — work.  I  will  teach  you  all  I 
know.  At  the  end  of  the  time,  if  you  are  not  a 
failure,  I  will  bring  you  out  at  Vienna,  and  you 
might  be  primo  tenore  of  your  generation.  I  will 
see  your  parents  to-morrow."     And  he  was  gone. 

There  was  silence  in  the  church  for  a  few 
moments.  Nicholas  Brenner  let  himself  drop  on 
to  a  seat  and  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead. 
The  sad-looking  organist  who  had  been  a  spectator 
of  the  scene  watched  him  quietly.  "  It  is  a 
glorious  prospect  for  you,"  he  said  presently. 
"  When  you  are  in  your  glory,  Nicholas,  do  not 
quite  forget  your  first  master." 

"  Truly,  it  is  very  probable,  alter  Fritz," 
replied  Nicholas,  and  he  slipped  an  arm  round  his 
companion's  neck.  **  You  have  taught  me  all  I 
know.     Shall  you  miss  me  very  much  ?  " 

"What  will  the  choir  of  Marienbach  be  without 
you  ?  But  do  not  think  I  grudge  you  your  good 
fortune  ;  you  have  a  career  before  you,  and  you 
may  attain  to  the  height  of  your  ambiiion." 

"  Oh !  Fritz,  think  of  it !  I  will  work  like  a 
galley-slave  for  that.  He  said  it  himself,  I  might 
be  primo  tenore  of  my  generation  !  And  I  mean 
to." 

"  If  you  can,"'  said  the  other. 

"I  will,"    said    Nicholas;    and    he    threw  back 


his  head  defiantly,  as  if  he  dared  the  world  to  tr\- 
and  hinder  him. 

"  The  ostrich  said,  '  I  will  fly  to  the  sun,'"  said 
the  organist  in  a  low  voice,  letting  his  fingers  stray 
idly  over  the  now  silent  keys.  "  'So  will  I,'  said 
the  eagle,  '  if  God  wills.'  But  the  ostrich  would 
not  say  '  if  God  wills  ; '  and  he  runs  and  cannot 
fiy  to  the  present  day." 

"  Oh,  of  course.  Don't  preach,  Fritz.  I  cannot 
help  it,  I  am  ambitious." 

"  Others  have  been  as  ambitious,  and  yet  have 
— failed,"  said  his  friend,  with  a  little  break  in  his 
voice,  "  through  no  fault  of  their  own."  He  rose 
abruptly,  closed  the  organ,  and  blew  out  the 
lights. 

It  was  late  by  this  time,  and  Nicholas  walked 
home  alone  under  the  starlight.  Two  words  were 
ringing  in  his  ears,  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
sometimes  hesitatingly,  sometimes  enticingly-, 
sometimes  triumphantly  :  "  Primo  tenore  I  primo 
tenore  !  '  He  set  his  teeth  and  clenched  his 
hands.  "  I  will,"  he  murmured.  Then  he  went 
into  the  house,  and  dreamed  all  night  of  the  rows 
of  listening  faces  and  the  thunders  of  applause 
that  the  old  musician  had  spoken  of 


II. 


The  four  years  of  training  passed  by,  and  to 
Nicholas  they  seemed  a  life-time  of  hard  work. 
Never  was  a  better  and  more  thorough  master,  or 
a  harder  one  to  please,  than  Meister  Wilhelm. 
He  looked  upon  his  pupil's  voice  as  his  own 
property,  and  would  never  allow  him  to  sing 
except  during  the  hours  allotted  to  practising. 
"  You  will  use  your  voice  only  for  my  ears," 
he  said.  "When  you  work,  you  work,  and  when 
you  rest,  you  rest ;  I  will  have  no  yelling 
of  Studentenlieder,  and  then  coming  home  with 
a  cracked  voice."  Hard  study  the  Meister  exacted, 
and  his  standard  of  perfection  was  not  easy  to 
attain.  Many  a  time  had  he  flung  down  the 
music  in  despair,  and  vowed  that  Nicholas  had 
better  go  and  dig  potatoes,  for  he  would  never 
make  a  singer ;  and  as  often  had  he  picked  it  up 
again  in  a  resigned  manner,  and  said,  "Once 
more,  my  son  !  The  voice  is  there  ;  the  rest  will 
come  with  work."      And   the    pupil    had    worked 
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with  a  will,  and  to  such  good  effect,  that  at  last  liis 
master  had  said  that  he  "would  do;"  and  the 
manager  of  the  Opera  House,  after  putting  him 
through  a  long  and  severe  trial,  had  come  to  the 
same  conclusion,  and  fixed  the  night  for  his  debut. 

In  a  large,  dingy  room,  up  many  flights  of  stairs 
in  a  tall  house  in  Vienna,  two  young  men  sat 
talking.  Anyone  could  tell  at  a  glance  that  it  was 
a  musician's  room,  for  it  contained  a  large  and 
handsome  piano,  there  were  violins  on  the  walls, 
and  in  cases,  music,  printed  and  copied,  lay 
everywhere,  and  enough  music-stands  for  a  small 
orchestra  stood  huddled  together  in  a  corner. 

Nicholas  Brenner  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  table 
swinging  his  legs  and  looking  out  of  the  window. 
He  had  reached  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  and 
to-morrow  he  was  to  make  his  dtbut  at  the  Opera 
House. 

*'  What  did  you  feel  like,  Rauff,"  said  Nicholas, 
''when  you  were  going  to  sing  for  the  first 
time  ?  " 

"  Ach  !  I  shook  all  over,  and  they  had  to  pour 
gallons  of  Rhine  wine  down  my  throat,"  replied 
RaufF,  whose  deep  bass  notes  betrayed  themselves 
in  his  speaking  voice.  He  was  a  dark,  thick-set 
man,  with  coal-black  eyes,  and  a  heavy  chin,  blue 
with  much  shaving.  "  But  you  are  not  nervous, 
are  you,  Nicholas  ?  You  look  like  a  block  of 
ice." 

"  No.  I  am  excited,  of  course,  but  I  don't  think 
I  am  nervous  about  it.  The  Meister  said  there 
was  no  need." 

"Well,  it  is  something  to  have  him  believe  in 
your  powers.  He  is  immensely  proud  of  his  pupil, 
that  anyone  can  see.  He  said  one  day  that  you  had 
the  soul  of  an  artist,  and  that  is  what  he  thinks  no 
one  else  has.  I  remember  quite  well  the  first  night 
I  sang  Mephistopheles,  and  after  the  performance 
everyone  was  congratulating  me,  when  Meister 
Wilhelm  came  up  and  seized  me  by  the  arm  : 
*  And  now  you  think  yourself  a  great  singer,  no 
doubt,'  he  said.  '  I  will  not  deny  that  you  sang 
well,  but  you  sang  the  right  notes  because  you 
knew  them  so  well  that  you  could  not  sing  wrong 
ones,  but  where  was  the  soul  ?  You  sang  like  a 
respectable  basso,  not  as  if  you  were  the  devil  ! ' 
And  he  dashed  at  the  piano.  '  Listen,'  he  said, 
and  began  the  serenata.  You  know  his  little,  thin, 
weak  voice.  I  tell  you,  we  did  not  think  of  it,  we 
did  not  hear  the  cracked  notes,  we   only  heard  the 


fiend  singing  and  laughing.  It  made  our  tlesh 
creep.  I  could  not  sing  like  that  if  my  life  were 
at  stake."  And  he  sighed,  as  only  a  German 
can  sigh. 

"  Ah  !  he  would  have  been  a  wonderful  singer," 
said  Nicholas.  "You  know  he  studied  for  it,  but 
he  overstrained  his  voice,  and  it  gave  way,  and  so 
he  had  to  turn  his  mind  to  teaching,  and  as  he  was 
a  good  violinist  they  took  him  into  the  orchestra. 
He  has  made  me  learn  the  violin.  '  It  will  be 
daily  bread  lor  you,  if  your  voice  fails,'  he  always 
says." 

"  Ei  !  Nicholas,  what  are  you  talking  of?" 
exclaimed  Rauft\  "  There  is  no  fear  of  such  a 
thing." 

"  No,  no,  of  course  not,  but  the  Meister  has 
always  kept  the  spectre  of  failure  before  my  eyes." 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  Nicholas,  still  sitting  on  the 
table  and  supporting  himself  on  one  hand  as  he 
leaned  back  to  see  who  it  was.  The  door  opened 
and  a  young  girl  came  in,  carrying  a  roll  of  music. 

"  What  a  picturesque  attitude,  Herr  Brenner," 
she  exclaimed,  while  Nicholas  came  down  from  his 
perch  precipitately.  "Quite  statuesque,  like  the 
dying  Patroclus  in  the  Glyptothek.  Were  you 
rehearsing  a  becoming  death  for  the  stage  ?  Shall 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  expire  to-morrow 
night  ?  " 

"Then  you  are  coming  to-morrow  night,  Fraulein 
Therese  ?  "   said  Nicholas  eagerly. 

"  Oh  yes !  I  always  go  to  see  a  debut — it  amuses 
me,"  said  Therese,  a  handsome  dark  girl  with 
laughing  eyes.  "It  is  so  funny  to  see  a  beginner 
when  he  is  very  nervous,  and  does  not  know 
what  to  do  with  his  hands.  I  hope  you  will  be 
delightfully  awkward,  Herr  Brenner." 

"  In  this  case,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say  that  I 
should  be  sorry  to  disappoint  you,''  said  Nicholas, 
to  whom  this  was  particularly  galling,  for  he 
prided  himself  on  his  self  possession. 

"  Nicholas  is  a  born  actor,'  put  in  Rauff,  anxious 
to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  his  friend.  "  You  will 
see  nothing  absurd  in  him,"  and  then  he  seized 
his  hat  and  beat  a  rapid  retreat  before  she  could 
reply. 

"Where  is  the  Meister?"  asked  Therese,  as 
the  door  closed  behind  Rauff. 

"  He  has  gone  to  the  Opera  House  to  make  some 
arrangements  for  to-morrow,"  replied  Nicholas. 
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'*  1  hope  for  his  sake  that  you  will  have  the 
triumph  you  expect,"  she  said. 

Nicholas  looked  surprised  and  nettled.  "  I  don't 
expect  a  triumph." 

"  Don't  you  ?  Well,  certainly,  you  did  not  say 
so,  but  I  gathered  it  from  your  manner.  The 
Meister  evidently  expects  it,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
for  him  to  be  disappointed."  She  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  then  she  went  on  :  "  Even  if  you 
had  the  grandest  success  ever  known,  I  do  not 
see  what  you  would  have  to  be  proud  of." 

"  One  is  naturally  pleased  with  success,"  said 
Nicholas. 

"I  said  proud,  not  pleased;  and  you  are  proud 
of  yourself.  I  do  not  see  why.  You  did  not  make 
your  voice  or  choose  your  master  ;  if  you  had,  there 
would  be  some  cause,  but  all  that  was  done  for 
you.  Your  part  was  only  to  work.  You  only  did 
what  it  was  your  duty  to  do.  I  shall  be  glad  of 
your  success,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  very 
praiseworthy,  when  God  has  given  you  more  than 
half."  She  spoke  slowly,  as  if  half  afraid,  and  the 
low  tones  of  her  voice  seemed  to  give  greater 
meaning  to  the  words. 

Nicholas  looked  at  her  with  wonder. 
Could  this  be  the  same  girl  who  had  hoped  he 
would  be  awkward  on  the  stage,  because  it  was  so 
funny  when  people  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
their  hands  ?     He  could  not  think  what  to  say. 

There  was  a  quick  step  on  the  stairs,  and  the 
sudden  advent  of  Meister  Wilhelm  saved  him  the 
necessity  of  replying. 


III. 


The  eventful  night  had  come  at  last.  The 
dream  of  four  years  was  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
Nicholas  was  to  stand  forth  on  his  trial  before  the 
world.  In  spite  of  his  self-possession  and 
confidence,  he  could  not  feel  quite  at  his  ease 
to-night.  He  was  restless,  his  cheeks  burned,  and 
his  hands  were  cold. 

Meister  Wilhelm,  on  the  contrary,  was 
wonderfully  calm  ;  his  confidence  in  his  pupil  was 
not  to  be  shaken. 

"Remember,  my  son,"  he  said  gravely,  "this 
was  the  goal  that  I  set  before  you  on  the  night 
that  I  found  you  first.      It  seemed  then  to  you  the 


end  of  your  ambition  ;  it  must  now  seem  only  the 
beginning.  You  are  ambitious,  and  I  have  made 
you  so.  I  have  encouraged  it.  Ambition  is  a 
noble  thing,  only  it  must  not  be  narrowed  down  to 
self,  then  it  becomes  paltry,  sordid,  mean  ;  it  must 
be  for  the  glory  of  art.  Not  that  you  should 
yourself  become  a  famous  man,  but  that  there 
should  be  one  more  great  singer  in  the  world,  tliat 
is  the  aim  I  have  set  before  you.  You  enter  on 
your  work  to-night,  my  son." 

With  these  last  words  he  left  him,  and  went  to 
take  his  place  in  the  orchestra. 

Nicholas  was  calm  now,  he  felt  lifted  out  of 
himself.  All  fear  was  gone.  He  was  no  longer 
the  debutant,  nervous  about  himself ;  he  was  to  be 
the  instrument,  the  interpreter  of  the  music.  He 
went  quietly  to  his  place  ;  the  overture  began,  and 
as  he  listened,  the  spirit  of  the  music  came  upon 
him.  He  went  upon  the  stage,  and  saw  as  in  a 
dream  the  brilliant  lights  and  the  rows  of  faces 
dimly  visible  that  he  had  so  often  imagined  ;  but  it 
was  all  unreal  to  him.  He  had  forgotten  that 
there  was  such  a  person  as  Nicholas  Brenner  in 
the  world  ;  he  had  become  the  character  he 
personated,  the  passion  of  the  music  thrilled 
through  him,  his  voice  was  but  the  instrument 
through  which  it  spoke. 

"He  has  the  true  artist-soul;  he  is  inspired," 
thought  Meister  Wilhelm,  as  he  listened  with 
pride  and  joy  to  his  beloved  pupil, 

"There  is  no  conceit  there,"  said  Therese  to 
herself,  "  only  utter  self-forgetfulness.  I  was  an 
idiot."  And  carried  away  by  the  power  of  that 
exquisite  voice,  and  forgetting  her  own  dignity,  of 
which  she  was  usually  so  jealous,  she  let  the  tears 
roll  down  her  cheeks  unchecked. 

It  was  indeed  a  brilliant  success,  a  veritable 
triumph.  To  Nicholas  it  seemed  all  over  very 
soon.  He  had  been  but  dimly  conscious  of  the 
applause  that  was  showered  upon  him  and  the 
congratulations  and  praises  of  his  friends,  and  the 
first  thing  that  he  realized  was  the  Meister 
grasping  his  hand^s  tightly,  and  saying  in  a  voice 
that  was  not  quite  steady,  "  You  have  done  more 
than  well,  my  son." 

The  next  day  was  Therese's  singing-lesson,  and 
though  this  time  Meister  Wilhelm  was  ready  and 
waiting  for  her,  Nicholas  could  not  help  hanging 
about  till  he  saw  her  come  up  the  street  and  pause 
at  the  door.     Tlien  he  went  out    into  the  passage, 
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closing  the  door  behind  him,  so  as  to  get  a  chance 
of  meeting  her  alone.  In  this  way  she  would  be 
obliged  to  speak  to  him,  and  she  could  not  very 
well  avoid  some  reference  to  last  night,  especially 
after  their  late  conversation.  He  heard  her  quick 
firm  step  coming  up  the  stairs.  She  had  seen  him 
from  below,  and  was  quite  prepared  with  her 
greeting.  "  Good  morning,  Herr  Brenner,"  she 
said  with  a  nod  and  a  bright  smile;  "I  con- 
gratulate you.  I  hope  you  enjoyed  it."  And 
without  waiting  for  him  to  speak  she  passed  on, 
knocked  at  Meister  Wilhelm's  door  and  went  in. 

Poor  Nicholas  !  it  was  disappointing,  and  yet  he 
was  furious  with  himself  for  being  disappointed. 
He  folded  his  arms  on  the  top  of  the  balustrade, 
and  kicked  the  banisters  viciously.  He  said  to 
himself  that  she  had  said  just  what  she  was  bound 
to  say,  and  that  she  would  scarcely  have  said  that 
unless  he  had  made  her.  He  was  a  fool  to  have 
thrust  himself  upon  her  notice,  and  doubly  a  fool 
to  have  expected  her  to  make  pretty  speeches  to 
him,  when  he  knew  she  thought  that  he  was 
conceited  and  that  it  was  her  duty  to  snub  him. 
Then  he  threw  up  his  chin  with  the  old  defiant 
movement  ;  well,  if  she  chose  to  think  herself  so 
vastly  superior  and  despise  him,  she  might. 
Perhaps  there  was  some  conceit  there  too.  And 
he  clattered  downstairs  with  unnecessary  noise, 
and  went  out  to  solace  himself  in  Raufi^'s  company. 
If  he  could  have  seen  through  Meister  Wilhelm's 
door  he  would  have  been  rather  surprised.  As 
Therese  entered,  she  flung  down  her  music  on  a 
chair  and  ran  up  to  the  old  man  with  both  hands 
outstretched.  "  Meister  Wilhelm,"  she  exclaimed, 
"I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart.  It  was 
grand !  it  was  glorious  !  it  was  heavenly  !  How 
proud  and  happy  you  must  be  to-day  ! " 

"  Ach,  yes  !  dear  child,"  said  the  old  Meister  ; 
"  now  I  can  sing  my  Nunc  Dimittis;  I  have  had 
mj'  heart's  desire." 

And  Therese  sat  down  by  him,  and  instead  of 
a  music  lesson  that  morning  they  talked  about 
Nicholas  and  dreamed  golden  dreams  of  his  future 
fame  and  glory. 

Nicholas  sang  every  night  now,  and  became 
daily  more  popular.  The  weeks  passed  on,  and 
verj-  happy  ones  the3'  were  to  Nicholas — the 
happiest  time  of  his  whole  life,  he  often  thought 
afterwards.  It  was  so  pleasant  to  be  a  person  of 
importance,    he    could  not  help  feeling  very  well 


satisfied  with  himself.  He  had  really  distinguished 
himself  so  greatly,  his  friends  were  so  proud  of 
him,  even  the  manager  admired  his  success  so 
undisguisedl}',  that  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
a  miracle  if  he  had  not  grown  conceited. 

He  still  had  lessons  from  Meister  Wilhelm,  but 
these  did  not  always  go  quite  so  smoothly  as  in 
former  times,  for  the  successful  pupil  was  rather 
inclined  to  give  himself  airs.  On  one  occasion  he 
even  dared  to  set  up  his  opinion  against  his  master's, 
and  persisted  in  singing  a  particular  passage  in  an 
opera  in  his  own  way.  Meister  Wilhelm,  who 
was  as  irascible  as  ever,  was  furious,  and  called 
Nicholas  "  an  ignorant,  opinionated,  ungrateful 
boy."  Nicholas  retorted  angrily,  and  the  contention 
was  sharp  between  them.  But  the  accusation  of 
ingratitude  had  gone  home,  and  in  the  solitude  of 
night  Nicholas,  remembering  all  he  owed  to  his 
master,  came  to  his  senses,  and  the  quarrel  was 
made  up  next  day. 

It  would,  indeed,  have  taken  much  more  really 
to  separate  the  two,  for  they  were  like  father  and 
son,  and  Nicholas's  voice  was  the  pride,  joy,  and 
care  of  both  lives. 


IV. 


So  the  time  passed  rapidly,  until  it  wanted  but 
a  fortnight  to  the  end  of  the  opera  season.  Nicholas 
was  looking  forward  eagerl}'  to  a  rest  and  a  holida}', 
for  the  excitement  of  the  last  few  months  had  told 
upon  him  more  than  the  years  of  hard  work,  and 
he  had  grown  thin  and  pale. 

One  night  a  heavy  thunderstorm  came  on  during 
the  opera,  and  when  Nicholas  came  out  of  the 
theatre,  he  had  to  walk  home  in  pouring  rain.  The 
consequence  was  that  he  took  cold.  It  was  nothing 
much  to  speak  of,  and  he  took  no  account  of  it,  but 
sang  as  usual ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  week  Meister 
Wilhelm  began  to  look  serious.  "  I  teach  you  no 
more,"  he  said  one  morning,  shutting  the  piano. 
"  You  ought  not  to  sing  with  a  cold  like  that.  I 
can  hear  it  in  every  note." 

"But  I  must  sing,"  said  Nicholas.  "There  is 
only  a  week  more,  it  won't  hurt." 

Unfortunately,  it  seemed  as  if  wet  weather  had 
set  in,  and  Nicholas's  cold  instead  of  getting  better 
grew  worse.     Before  the  end  of  the  week  he  was 
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noticeably  hoarse,  and  when  the  last  night  came, 
it  was  only  with  a  great  effort  that  he  could  sing 
at  all.  Every  note  was  a  separate  pain,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  opera  would  never  be  over.  It 
came  to  an  end  at  last,  however,  and  Meister 
Wilhelm  and  Rauff  took  him  home  to  bed.  There 
he  tossed  in  misery  for  many  days,  voiceless,  and 
almost  breathless.  Rauff  nursed  him  like  a  brother, 
for  the  old  Meister  was  too  anxious  and  wretched 
to  be  of  much  use. 

The  doctor,  whom  they  called  in  to  see  Nicholas, 
did  not  cheer  them  much.  **  You  have  been 
singing  with  your  throat  in  that  state  ? "  he  said 
sternly.     "  You  must  be  mad." 

Gradually  Nicholas  got  better,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  was  almost  well  again,  but  the  doctor  had 
issued  strict  orders  that  he  was  not  to  attempt  to 
Iry  his  voice,  but  to  rest  completely  for  three 
months.  Nicholas  obeyed,  though  he  found  it 
rather  a  difficult  task  with  music  surrounding  him 
on  all  sides.  Still,  he  felt  so  much  was  at  stake 
that  he  resisted  all  temptations. 

But  one  morning,  as  he  sat  alone  copying  music 
by  the  window,  a  band  in  a  neighbouring  street 
began  to  play  Schubert's  L'Aideu.  They  played 
Avell,  and  as  the  pathetic  strain  rose  higher  towards 
the  end  of  the  verse,  Nicholas  unconsciously  joined 
in.  He  sang  a  few  notes,  somewhat  hoarsely,  and 
then  came  to  a  stop — the  next  note  would  not  come. 
A  shiver  ran  through  him.  Was  it  possible  that — 
no !  it  must  be  a  mistake.  Regardless  of  the  doctor's 
prohibition,  forgetting  everything  but  the  one  awful 
question  before  him,  he  tried  again.  But  this  time 
'he  could  not  begin.  The  room  seemed  to  turn 
round,  and  he  felt  himself  grow  cold  all  over.  Ever 
afterwards  that  song  would  bring  back  to  him  that 
sick  feeling  of  horror.  For  one  moment  he  gave 
himself  up  to  despair.  Then  he  remembered 
that  he  had  been  ordered  not  to  try  his  voice. 
Probably  this  was  only  what  was  to  be  expected 
after  his  illness,  and  the  doctor  knew  it  when  he 
said  he  must  have  three  months'  rest.  He  had  tried 
too  soon,  that  was  all ;  the  cracked  notes  meant 
nothing,  it  would  all  pass  off  in  time.  Still,  there 
was  the  terrible  possibility  that  it  might  not  ;  he 
could  not  bear  the  uncertainty,  he  would  consult 
the  best  physician  in  Vienna.  He  went  out  at  once, 
■straight  to  the  doctor's  house. 

"Can  I  see  Dr.  Hauptmann  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Have  YOU  an  appointment  ?  ''  said  the  servant. 


"  No,"  said  Nicholas,  "  but  I  must  see  him.  I 
will  wait  till  he  is  at  liberty." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  man,  and  showed  him 
into  a  large  room  to  wait.  There  were  a  good 
many  people  in  it,  but  Nicholas  did  not  notice 
them,  though  he  knew  that  every  now  and  then 
someone  was  called  away  ;  they  seemed  to  him 
like  a  crowd  in  a  dream.  He  did  not  notice  what 
a  long  time  passed  till  the  last  person  had  gone 
and  he  was  left  alone  in  the  room,  and  he  had  to 
rouse  himself  with  a  start  when  the  servant  came 
in  and  told  him  that  Dr.  Hauptmann  would  see 
him. 

The  great  doctor  was  seated  at  a  writing-table 
when  Nicholas  came  in.  He  was  a  tall  thin  man, 
with  clear,  searching  blue  eyes.  He  looked  keenly 
at  Nicholas,  and  said  something  kind  about  fearing 
he  had  had  a  very  long  time  to  wait,  but  Nicholas 
scarcely  heard.  He  told  the  doctor  all  about  his 
illness,  and  that  he  had  involuntarily  disobeyed 
orders  in  attempting  to  sing,  and  what  had  been 
the  result.  He  added  that  he  had  come  to  consult 
him  as  to  when  he  might  be  able  to  sing  again,  or 
whether — he  braced  himself  up  to  say  the  words — 
his  voice  was  gone. 

The  doctor  examined  him  carefully,  and  asked  him 
a  great  many  questions  ;  at  last  he  said  :  "  You  have 
had  a  very  serious  illness,  and  I  am  afraid  your 
voice  has  suffered.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  is  gone,  and  in  time  you  may  recover  it, 
but  you  will  have  to  be  very  careful,  and  I  fear  it 
will  never  be  strong  again." 

Nicholas  had  never  thought  to  tell  the  doctor 
who  he  was,  nor  what  his  voice  meant  to  him ;  but 
the  look  of  agony  that  came  over  his  face  was 
enough  for  the  keen  eyes  that  were  bent  on  him. 

"  Is  it  of  such  great  importance  to  you  ?  "  asked 
the  doctor.     **  Are  you,  perhaps,  a  singer  ?  " 

It  seemed  to  Nicholas  that  he  heard  his  own 
voice  sounding  somewhere  miles  away.  "  I  am 
Nicholas  Brenner,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  mean  that 
I  shall  never  sing  again  ?  " 

The  doctor  was  not  a  musical  man,  but  even  he 
knew  the  name  of  the  young  tenor  who  had  made 
such  a  sensation  a  few  months  before.  With  deep 
compassion  in  his  heart  he  answered,  "  I  am  afraid 
not.  It  would  only  be  cruelty  to  deceive  you.  Your 
voice  may  recover,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever 
be  strong  enough  for  you  to  sing  in  public  again." 

The  words  fell  on  Nicholas  like  a  heavy  blow. 
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For  one  moment  he  felt  as  if  the  ground  were 
giving  way  beneath  his  feet,  and  he  were  falling, 
falling — but  only  for  a  moment.  With  all  the  force 
of  his  will  he  steadied  himself,  rose,  and  thanked 
the  doctor.  One  idea  possessed  his  mind  :  he  must 
get  away  and  be  alone.  He  was  vaguely  conscious 
that  the  doctor  said  something  to  him  kindly,  that 
he  followed  him  out  and  shook  hands  with  him, 
then  that  the  door  closed  behind  him,  and  that  he 
was  out  in  the  streets,  and  alone. 

Alone — that  was  what  he  wanted,  it  was  in 
itself  a  relief,  but  he  could  not  think  yet,  he  could 
not  even  feel ;  a  heavy  weight  lay  on  his  heart  and 
brain.  The  doctor  had  said  he  would  never  sing 
again.  It  was  quite  true  ;  he  felt  now  that  he  had 
known  it  before,  that  he  had  been  sure  of  it  from 
the  first.  "Never  sing  again" — the  words  kept 
repeating  themselves  over  and  over,  till  he  was 
conscious  of  nothing  else,  till  there  was  nothing 
left  in  the  world  but  those  three  words.  The 
rolling  carts  and  carriages,  the  roar  of  the  streets, 
repeated  them  ;  some  church  bells  ringing  not  far 
off",  rang  them  out  louder  and  louder  as  he  drew 
nearer,  till  they  pealed  and  crashed  above  his  head, 
"  Never  sing  again  !  never  sing  again  !"  And  all 
the  while  they  were  sounding  in  his  inward  ears, 
singing  in  his  head,  setting  themselves  to  that  last 
fatal  air  he  had  sung,  the  last  he  would  ever  sing, 
"L' Adieu."  Yes,  adieu!  good-bye  indeed,  good-bye 
to  his  voice  !  Always  the  same  words,  "  Never 
sing  again  !  never  sing  again  !  " 


V. 


The  old  Meister  and  Rauff"  were  sitting  together 
when  Nicholas  came  in.  "  You  have  been  gone  a 
long  while,  my  son,"  said  the  former,  looking  up 
from  the  new  string  he  was  fitting  to  his  violin  ; 
then,  seeing  Nicholas's  white  set^face,  he  started 
up,  exclaiming,  "What  is  the  matter?  What  has 
happened  ? " 

"  I  have  been  to  consult  Dr.  Hauptmann  about 
my  voice,"  replied  Nicholas  in  a  dull,  dead  tone  ; 
"  and  he  told  me  that  I  should  never  sing  again." 

He  had  felt  quite  calm  and  cold  when  he  began, 
as  if  he  were  speaking  of  someone  else  whose  fate 
did  not  concern  him  in  the  least,  but  the  very  act 
of  telling  someone  awoke  him  to  the  reality. 


The  old  Meister  broke  forth  into  a  cry  of  horror  : 
"  It  is  impossible  !     I  will  not  believe  it ! " 

"  No,  no,  there  is  some  mistake,"  said  RaufF, 
huskily.  "What  did  he  say,  Nicholas?  Tell  us 
all." 

And  Nicholas  told  them  ;  but  for  a  long  while 
Meister  Wilhelm  would  not  be  persuaded.  He 
stormed  at  the  doctors  ;  he  declared  that  one  and 
all  they  knew  nothing  about  voices  ;  that  in  a  few 
months'  time  Nicholas  would  be  singing  as  well  as 
ever,  and  laugh  them  all  to  scorn ;  and  then 
suddenly  he  broke  down  utterly.  He  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands  and  groaned. 

"  Ach  !  that  voice  !  "  he  wailed,  "  that  glorious 
voice !  my  pride,  my  joy ;  it  is  gone,  gone,  as 
mine  went,  years  ago.  I  shall  never  hear  it  again 
— never  !  never  !  " 

Every  word  seemed  to  cut  Nicholas  like  a  knife. 
He  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  he  escaped  to  his  own 
room  and  locked  himself  in. 

He  stood  by  the  window,  leaning  his  burning 
head  against  the  cool  glass,  and  looked  down  into 
the  street  below,  where  people  were  passing  to  and 
fro  just  as  usual.  "Prime  tenore,  without  a  voice," 
he  said  bitterly. 

If  he  could  only  have  died  when  his  voice  did 
it  would  have  been  so  much  better,  but  he  was 
alive,  and  he  would  have  to  live  on.  Troubles  do. 
not  kill  people,  however  much  they  may  long  for 
it.  Live  ?  How  was  he  to  live  ?  Why,  his  very 
means  of  living  was  gone.  Suddenly  a  thought 
flashed  across  him  :  his  violin.  Meister  Wilhelm 
had  said  it  would  be  daily  bread  for  him  if  his 
voice  failed.  But  the  daily  bread  would  have 
to  be  earned  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  orchestra 
meant  the  theatre.  No ;  that  he  could  not  stand. 
He  could  not  take  a  humble  position  on  the  very 
scene  of  his  former  triumph ;  he  could  not  sit 
and  hear  other  people  sing  his  parts ;  it  was  toa 
much  to  ask  of  him.  He  must  get  away  from 
Vienna,  far  away,  to  some  out-of-the-way  place 
where  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  Nicholas  Brenner 
the  singer,  and  bury  himself  there  and  get  lost. 
The  very  thought  of  getting  away  was  a  relief, 
and  Nicholas  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  quite  worn 
out,  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when,  he  woke  to  see 
Rauff"  standing  over  him,  with  such  a  troubled  face 
that  Nicholas  sprang  up  at  once,  exclaiming,  "What 
is  the  matter? '' 
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"  Ach  !  Nicholas,  I  do  not  know  how  to  tell  you. 
More  troubles,  my  poor  friend.  The  Meister  is 
very  ill." 

Without  waiting  for  another  word,  Nicholas 
dashed  into  the  next  room.  There  sat  the  old 
man  in  his  arm-chair,  just  where  Rauft"  had  left 
him  the  night  before.  Meister  Wilhelm  had  been 
struck  down  with  paralysis.  They  put  him  to  bed 
and  did  all  they  could  for  him,  but  he  was  only 
half  conscious,  and  kept  muttering  to  himself 
indistinctly.  RaufF,  a  true  friend  in  need,  stayed 
all  day  to  help,  and  it  was  not  till  night  that 
Nicholas  was  left  alone  with  the  old  Meister.  He 
was  dozing  quietly  now,  and  Nicholas  sat  down  in 
the  twilight  to  think  over  matters  in  peace. 

What  about  his  plans  now  ?  He  could  not  go 
straight  off  at  once  ;  he  must  stay  with  the  old 
Meister  for  the  present.  If  Meister  Wilhelm  got 
well  enough  to  be  left  soon,  it  could  all  be  managed 
easily  enough.  But  if  he  did  not  get  well,  what 
was  to  be  done  ? 

Suddenly  there  came  a  piteous  cry  from  the  old 
Meister  :  "  Nicholas  !  my  son  !  " 

Nicholas  hastened  to  the  bed.  "  Here  I  am, 
Meister  ;  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

The  old  man  seized  his  hand  and  held  it  tight  ; 
he  was  crying  like  a  child. 

"Oh,  my  son,"  he  said,  "I  thought  you  were 
gone.  It  was  dark,  and  I  looked  for  you,  and  could 
not  see  you  anywhere.  I  thought  you  had  gone 
away  and  left  me." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Nicholas,  "  I  was  quite  near.  See, 
I  will  light  the  lamp,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to 
see  me." 

But  the  old  man  clung  to  his  hand,  and  would 
not  let  him  go.  "You  won't  go  away?  You  will 
stay  with  me  always?"  he  persisted.  "Oh,  my 
son,  you  will  never  go  away  and  leave  me  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  Meister  ;  never,"  said  Nicholas. 

"Good,"  said  Meister  Wilhelm,  in  a  satisfied 
tone  ;  he  relaxed  his  grasp  and  soon  fell  asleep 
again. 

Nicholas  went  back  to  his  place.  It  was  all 
settled  now  ;  it  had  been  done  in  a  moment ;  he  had 
given  his  word  to  the  old  Meister  never  to  leave 
him.  He  must  give  up  his  plans  now,  and  think  of 
something  else.  He  lit  the  lamp  and  then  paced 
up  and  down  the  room.  The  old  man  slumbered 
on  peacefully,  but  in  the  young  man's  heart  a 
battle  was  raging ;  he  was  fighting  against  himself 


Long  and  hard  was  the  struggle,  but  in  the  end 
he  conquered.  He  paused  in  his  walk,  gave  a 
deep  sigh,  and  then  drew  himself  up  with  stern 
determination.  Going  to  a  side  table,  he  took  his 
violin  out  of  its  case,  and  passed  his  hand  over  it 
caressingly.  "There  is  nothing  else  to  be  done," 
he  said,  quietly.  Then,  forgetting  the  sleeper,  he 
began  to  play,  and  all  his  troubles  seemed  to  pass 
into  the  music,  and  float  away  into  the  air  and  die, 
and  in  their  place  came  calm  and  comfort,  and  a 
wonderful  feeling  of  peace. 


VI. 


Therese  Miiller  was  at  the  opera  the  night 
Nicholas  took  his  place  in  the  orchestra  in  Meister 
Wilhelm's  place. 

She  was  there  very  early,  and  the  house  was 
almost  empty.  Gradually  the  audience  increased 
and  the  orchestra  began  to  assemble.  She 
watched  anxiously  as  they  came  in  one  after 
another,  and  presently  she  saw  Nicholas.  He 
came  in  very  quietly,  and  took  his  place  as 
calmly  as  if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  it  all 
his  life.  He  did  not  look  in  the  least  agitated, 
only  his  face  was  very  white  and  as  hard  and  set 
as  if  it  had  been  cut  in  marble.  The  opera  began, 
but  Therese  took  no  notice ;  she  was  watching 
Nicholas.  Not  a  muscle  of  his  face  seemed  to 
move  ;  when  he  was  playing,  he  was  absorbed  in 
the  music,  and  when  he  was  not  playing,  he  sat 
quite  still  and  looked  at  the  score  in  front  of  him. 
Therese's  heart  beat  fast,  and  her  eyes  glowed  as 
she  looked  at  him.  "  He  is  bearing  it  nobly,"  she 
said  proudly  to  herself. 

Before  the  last  notes  of  the  Opera  had  sounded, 
Therese  laid  her  hand  on  her  father's  arm.  "Come 
with  me,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  Nicholas 
Brenner."  Nicholas  was  putting  his  music  together 
with  a  thankful  feeling  that  at  last  it  was  all  over, 
when  he  heard  himself  called.  "  Herr  Brenner  !  " 
said  a  clear  voice  he  knew  well.  He  turned  ; 
Therese  was"  leaning  over  the  barrier  that  separated 
the  orchestra  from  the  audience. 

"  How  is  Meister  Wilhelm?"  she  inquired. 
"  He  is  getting  better,  thank  you,"  said  Nicholas, 
"but  I  am  afraid  he  will  never  be  quite  the  same." 
"I  shall  miss  my  singing  lessons  terribly,"  went 
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on  Therese,  "  and  he  will  be  a  great  loss  to  our 
musical  parties.  We  are  thinking  of  beginning  them 
again  soon,  and  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  3'ou  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  take  Meister  Wilhelm's  place  ?  " 

Nicholas  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  The 
Miillers'  musical  parties  were  terribly  select.  He 
coloured  and  hesitated. 

"  If  you  think  that  I  can  play  well  enough,"  he 
said. 

*'  Oh,  yes  ;  of  course  you  do,"  she  said.  "  I  will 
let  you  know  the  day  when  it  is  fixed.  Good 
night,"  and  with  a  gracious  bow  she  was  gone. 

Nicholas  led  a  very  dull,  humdrum  life  now. 
Meister  Wilhelm  got  better,  and  could  even  get  about 
a  little  ;  but  he  never  recovered  any  recollection  of 
that  fatal  night,  and  could  not  realize  that  his  boy 
was  no  longer  a  singer. 

Nicholas  went  to  the  Miillers'  musical  parties, 
and  sometimes  got  a  chance  of  talking  to  Therese, 
after  which  he  would  come  home  rather  miserable, 
for  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  he  had  not 
lost  his  voice,  and  if  he  had  become  a  great  singer, 
it  might  have  been  possible 

So  his  life  went  on  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
the  winter  came  round  again.  Meister  Wilhelm 
felt  the  cold  very  much,  and  seemed  to  fail  and 
get  weaker  every  day ;  and  at  last,  one  morning 
when  Nicholas  went  to  call  him,  he  could  not 
wake  him — he  was  too  fast  asleep.  And  then 
Nicholas  w^as  all  alone,  and  very,  very  lonely. 

One  day  he  read  in  a  newspaper  of  the  death  "  of 


our  lamented  fellow-citizen,  Herr  Jacob  Miiller." 
And  then  there  was  a  very  grand  funeral,  and 
Nicholas  went  to  it,  and  saw  a  black  figure 
standing  all  alone  by  the  edge  of  the  open  grave. 

The  months  went  by  and  autumn  came  round, 
and  on  All  Souls'  Day,  Nicholas,  in  pious  German 
fashion,  took  a  wreath  of  flowers  to  the  old 
Meister's  grave.  He  was  coming  away,  when  he 
thought  he  would  just  go  round  and  look  at  Herr 
Mailer's  grave.  As  he  came  near  he  saw  a  dark 
figure  13'ing  on  the  ground.  He  quickened  his 
steps  and  bent  over  it.  "  Fraulein  Therese,"  he 
said  gently,  "  you  must  not  lie  on  the  damp 
ground,  you  will  make  yourself  ill." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  tearless  eyes.  "  It 
does  not  matter,"  she  said.  "I  should  like  to  be 
ill  and  die.     I  am  all  alone  in  the  world." 

"So  am  I,"  said  Nicholas  involuntarily.  She 
turned  round  to  him  quickly  and  held  out  her 
hand  :   "  Yes !  "  she  said  ;   "  you  can  understand." 

They  neither  of  them  knew  afterwards  exactly 
how  it  happened,  but  it  seemed  all  right  to  them, 
and  doubtless  it  was  so. 

As  they  walked  home  together,  Nicholas  said  : 
"  Therese,  I  am  afraid — I  didn't  think  just  now.'' 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  she. 

"I  mean,  have  you  considered — I  didn't  think — 
your  position "  he  stammered. 

"  Oh  !  if  it's  only  my  want  of  taste,"  she  replied, 
with  a  touch  of  her  old  sauciness,  "  that's  my  affair 
and  not  yours." 


SONG     FOR     APRIL 


T)RIMROSES    shine  with  pale  gold  light. 


r 


Green  pushes  dark  things  out  of  sight ; 


The  lark  soars  high, — but  still,  but  still 
Some  white  snow  lies  upon  the  hill ! 


Red  colour  flushes  once  pale  cheeks. 
Heart  waiting  finds  the  heart  that  seeks ; 
Yea,   lips  touch  lips, — but  still,  but  still 
Some  white  snow  lies  upon  the  hill ! 

D.    Alexander. 
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LATER    HISTORY.— ^m^  Hcniy  IV.,  Parts  i  and  2.— King  Henry   V, 


Lucy  Toulmin  Smith. 

'T^HERE  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  Shakespeare's 
-*-  plays  rrom  English  history  ;  by  the  one  we 
take  them  in  the  chronological  order  of  the  subjects 
they  chronicle,  viz.,  from  John  to  Richard  III. 
(that  in  which  they  are  usually  printed)  ;  by  the 
other  we  follow  the  order  in  which  the  poet  wrote 
them.  The  three  parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  were, 
as  has  been  seen,  his  earliest  attempts  on  history  ; 
the  three  plays  now  before  us  were  written  between 
five  and  seven  years  later,  when  we  may  suppose 
that  his  practised  hand  could  more  fitly  shape  the 
promptings  of  his  expanding  genius.  Since  the 
production  of  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
Henry  VI.,  he  had  brought  forth  three  other  plays 
out  of  English  history,  besides  some  of  his  best 
comedies,  and  he  must  have  found  that  his 
audiences  relished  the  feasts  laid  before  them. 
He  had  made  great   strides  in  experience  and  in 


his  art  since  he  touched  the  troubled  days  of  the 
weak  Lancastrian  king;  and  having  dealt  with 
Richard  III.  (1593),  he  had  turned  back  to  the 
earlier  period  and  dramatic  events  of  the  second 
Richard's  reign  (1594),  and  now,  three  years  later, 
found  matter  to  his  further  liking  in  the  stories  of 
the  astute  Bolingbroke  and  his  glorious  son.  Parts 
I  and  2  of  King  Henry  IV.  (1597-98)  and  Henry  V. 
(1599)  thus  completed  a  series,  of  which  the  older 
plays  on  Henry  VL  might  also  be  taken  to  form  a 
part ;  and  that  this  was  in  the  author's  mind  at 
the  time,  and  that  they  still  held  good,  is  shown 
by  the  words  of  the  epilogue  at  the  close  of 
Henry  V. : 

"  Henry  the  Sixth,  in  infant  bands  crown'd  King 
Of  France  and  England,  did  this  King  succeed  ; 
Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing 
That  they  lost  France,  and  made  his  England  bleed  : 
Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown  ;  and  for  their  sake 
In  your  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take." 
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The  poet  here  asks  acceptance  of  this  play  on 
Henry  V.  for  the  sake  of  the  plays  on  Henry  VI., 
already  known  to  the  public  he  addresses. 

These  later  written  histories  are  the  work  of 
"his  manhood  and  full  strength"  in  sympathy  with 
his  heroes.  They  form  a  trilogy  complete  in  itself; 
but  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  may  rest  for  continuance 
on  the  earl^'-told  story  of  Henry  VI.,  on  the  other 
it  is  naturally  linked  with  King  Richard  II.,  in 
which  we  first  see  Henry  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of 
Hereford,  and  follow  his  fortunes,  ending  in  his 
successful  seizure  of  the  crown.  In  this  play,  too, 
we  get  the  first  hint  of  Henry's  disquietude  about 
his  "  unthrifty  son,"  at  this  time  a  boy  of  but 
thirteen,  whose  careless,  wild  habits,  which  must 
have  been  fostered  at  Richard's  court  during  the 
father's  banishment,  were  seized  by  Shakespeare 
as  the  natural  means  of  introducing  a  new  element 
into  his  historical  plays,  that  of  broad  comedy. 
This  genial  observer  of  mankind,  himself  bubbling 
over  with  wit  and  mirth,  while  he  studied  the 
chronicles  of  Holinshed  for  sober  facts,  moving 
among  wars  and  rebellions,  the  fellowship  of  great 
lords,  the  characters  and  majesty  of  kings,  knew 
that  the  solemnity  of  his  picture  must,  as  in  real 
life,  be  relieved  by  laughter,  that  the  tension  in 
which  these  lofty  themes  kept  the  beholders  of  the 
play  must  be  relaxed.  Among  the  boon  companions 
of  the  young  prince,  and  the  ridiculous  incidents 
in  which  they  were  supposed  to  engage,  the  poet 
found  a  matchless  comedy,  which  marches  side  by 
side  with  grave  history  throughout  the  trilogy  ;  a 
comed}'  so  excellently  true  to  human  nature  (as 
all  lasting  humour  must  be),  that  it  wins  its  way 
irresistibly  with  all  who  are  in  a  position  to  under- 
stand it.  The  character  of  Falstaff,  "  sweet  Jack 
FalstaflF,"  is  one  of  the  poet's  most  famous  creations. 
The  coarseness  of  some  of  his  jests  and  of  his 
manners  is  that  of  his  times.  The  imperturbable 
good  humour,  the  elastic  mirth  and  nimble  tongue 
of  the  self-contented  fat  knight  counter-balance  the 
undoubtedly  naughty  ways,  the  lies,  the  cozening 
simple  folk  out  of  their  money  by  which  the  rascal 
lived.  The  poet  sheds  an  air  of  kindl}'  sympathetic 
satire  over  him  and  his  fellow-rogues,  Poins,  Pistol, 
and  the  rest,  which  makes  us  feel,  as  has  been 
remarked,  that  perhaps  these  tricks  and  rogueries 
were,  after  all,  only  put  on — they  were  not  the  real 
life,  but  meant  to  stir  harmless  good  laughter. 

All   men  love   Falstaff  for  his   free  jollity  ;  the 


fellow  has  not  depth  enough  of  character  to  be 
fairly  held  responsible  for  serious  life ;  he  jests 
even  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  the  poet  leads 
him  on  purpose  to  be  a  laughing-stock  (i  Henry  IV., 
sc.  iii.,  1.  30)  ;  and  he  lies  in  the  most  wonderful 
fashion  to  the  Prince  who  has  just  slain  Hotspur, 
bringing  in  the  dead  body  as  the  fruit  of  his  own 
valour.  Even  the  brave  Chief  Justice  tarries  for  a 
word  and  a  repartee  with  him,  albeit  he  will  not 
give  him  money.  Too  fat  to  be  anything  but  lazy 
and  easy  going,  fond  of  good  living  as  a  matter  of 
course,  he  had  wit  enough  to  make  his  irrepressible 
spirit  of  fun  serve  him  in  good  stead  with  the 
3'oung  mirth-loving  Prince  of  Wales  ;  he  could  see 
"that  the  true  Prince  may,  for  recreation  sake, 
prove  a  false  thief"  when  planning  the  madcap 
robbery  at  Gadshill ;  he  could,  for  that  youth's 
amusement,  barefacedly  multiply  the  two  men  in 
buckram  into  eleven,  but  he  could  not  see  far  into 
the  prince's  character,  nor  discern  the  difference 
of  the  true  level  that  lay  between  that  and  his  own. 
So,  when  Harry  came  to  the  crown,  and  his  real 
nobility  became  apparent,  Falstafi",  whose  view  of 
life  was  circumscribed  and  conduct  base,  was 
bound  to  receive  a  rebuff,  to  learn  "  how  ill  white 
hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester ; "  and  instead  of 
expected  advancement  to  receive  a  competence 
with  banishment  from  the  presence. 

Falstaff,  it  must  be  said,  is  not  always  fit 
company  for  women,  but  this,  fortunately,  does  not 
apply  to  his  journey  into  Gloucestershire,  where  he 
found  his  "  ragged  regiment,"  and  where  his  fussy 
country  host,  Justice  Shallow,  and  Cousin  Silence 
unconsciously  had  their  portraits  taken  for  the 
amusement  of  mankind  (2  Henry  IV.,  Acts  iii. 
and  v.). 

We  have  often  heard  it  said,  with  a  smile,  that 
Shakespeare  has  taught  more  history  of  England 
than  all  the  learning  of  the  schools.  The  Fifth 
Henry's  speech  beginning — 

"Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more  ! 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead," 

or  Hotspurs 

"  easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fac'd  moon," 

and  many  another  passage  engraven  on  the  memory, 
brings  back  the  days  when  poetrj^  more  surely  left 
impressions  on  the  youthful  mind  than  the  bald 
narrations  of  prose  and  the  learning  of  dates.  But 
this  was  in  the  "  good  old  times,"  and  it  must  be 
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confessed  that  though  the  main  characters  and  the 
chief  events  in  which  they  take  part  may  remain 
vividly  with  us,  the  knowledge  of  the  times  and 
of  the  real  place  of  those  who  are  minor  characters 
in  the  plays,  is  but  confused  and  disproportionate 
unless  supplemented  by  something  more.  Shake- 
speare, writing  less  than  two  centuries  after  the 
period  of  which  he  treated  (about  the  same  distance 
as  we  stand  from  the  reigns  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  Queen  Anne),  might  rely  upon  some 
remembrance  of  personal  deed  and  great  adventure 
■of  those  days  to  be  still  existing  among  his  audience. 
That  this  is  probable  we  know  from  the  fact  recorded 
of  some  descendants  of  the  Oldcastle  family,  that 
they  took  exception  to  the  name  of  their  Lollard 
hero.  Sir  John  Oldcastle  (who  long  hid  in  Wales 
and  was  burned  by  Henry  V.),  being  attached  by 
Shakespeare  to  his  huge  jester,  and  so  incurring 
wrongful  ridicule ;  an  imputation  that  the  poet  did 
not  permit  to  endure,  for  he  changed  the  name  as 
we  now  have  it,  and  made  his  epilogue  at  the  end 
of  2  Henry  IV.  tell  the  people  that  possibly,  in  the 
continuation  of  the  story,  "  Falstaflf  shall  die  of  a 
sweat,  unless  already  'a  be  killed  with  your  hard 
opinions ;  for  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr,  and  this 
is  not  the  man."  But,  however  it  might  be  in 
Elizabeth's  days,  the  times  of  the  Henries  are  too 
far  removed  from  our  own  to  render  it  otherwise 
than  indispensable  for  the  real  understanding — we 
are  heretics  enough  to  say  even  better  enjoyment — 
of  the  plays  now  to  read  with  them  the  chapters  of 
some  good  history  (say  Chapter  V.,  Book  IV., 
of  Green's  History  of  the  English  People),  or  of 
Holinshed's  Chronicle  itself,  Shakespeare's  original, 
if  we  can  get  at  it.*  So  shall  we  understand  the 
parts  of  many  smaller  actors  in  the  sober  drama, 
and  many  unnoticed  allusions  will  become  apparent, 
while  enjoyment  of  the  poet's  marvellous  inspiration 
of  the  shades  of  the  past  is  not  affected  by  the 
■discovery  that  he  takes  a  poet's  license,  committing 
here  an  error,  there  an  anachronism  or  an  alteration. 
What  does  it  matter  to  us  if  he  make  Mordake  the 
■eldest  son  of  Douglas  instead  of  Albany  ?  or  give 
Harry  Hotspur  the  years  of  youth  instead  of  the 
older  man  that  he  really  was,  so  as  to  make  him 
a  match  for  Prince  Hal  ?  The  spirit  of  the  time 
is  there,  with  the  keen  insight  and  wonderful 
characterization  that  presented  the  living  picture 


evolved  from  the  past  to    move  again  before  the 
eyes  of  men  and  of  posterity. 

The  greatest  characters,  those  which  stand  out 
breathing  from  the  page,  are  the  two  Kings 
and  Harry  Hotspur  ;  next  come  the  Welshmen, 
Glendower  and  Fluellen.  Of  women  there  are 
few,  as  becomes  a  martial  time  and  scenes  of  war, 
but  Percy's  merry  Kate,  true  wife  and  widow, 
shines  out  among  Shakespeare's  ladies,  and  the 
sketch  of  Katherine,  the  French  king's  daughter, 
woo'd  by  Henry  V.,  gives  a  glimpse  of  a  happy 
creature.  The  line  of  comedy  running  through 
the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.  introduce  us  to 
several  besides  the  fat  knight,  each  with  his  own 
individuality,  as  Bardolph,  Pistol,  Mistress  Quickly, 
and  especially  Justices  Shallow  and  Silence.  In 
Henry  V.  the  three  first  of  these  live  on  and  tell 
us  of  the  death  of  Falstaflf,  while  Nym,  Fluellen 
and  others  carry  on  the  vein  of  mirth,  though  in 
a  more  sober  tone  than  while  Falstaff  was  alive. 
The  "Ancient"*  Pistol  seems  to  have  been  very, 
popular.  Yet  though  thus  closely  connected,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  each  of  these  three  plays 
is  a  whole  in  itself,  each  contains  a  central  incident 
towards  which  the  rest  of  the  action  leads,  and  to 
which  expectation  turns.  And  this  incident  accom- 
plished in  the  one  play,  is  made  the  vantage 
ground  from  which  the  next  one  starts.  Thus,  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  the  king  defeats 
the  English  rebels,  Douglas  is  taken  and  Hotspur 
killed,  is  the  principal  event  of  the  First  Part  of 
Henry  IV.,  a  play  which  shows  the  growth  of 
discontent  and  rebellion,  the  joining  of  friend  and 
foe  to  make  head  against  the  anxious  sovereign, 
now  victorious  in  this  fight.  In  the  Second  Part, 
rumour  brings  false  news  of  Hotspur's  success  to 
his  father ;  rebellion  not  altogether  killed  rises 
again  in  the  name  of  King  Richard  and  the 
people's  grievances  ;  care  oppresses  the  king,  he 
cannot  sleep,  his  health  begins  to  fail,  and  the  aim 
of  his  later  days  is  peace  with  all  men  and  with 
his  sons.  The  king's  death  and  the  declaration  of 
the  new  king's  reformed  life  form  the  climax. 
The  father's  advice  in  that  parting  scene — 

"  Therefore,  my  Harry, 
Be  it  thy  course  to  busy  giddy  minds 
With  foreign  quarrels  ;  that  action,  hence  borne  out, 
May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days  " — 


•  For  the  passages  relating  to  JCi'ii^-  Henry  V.  see  the  Clarendon 
i'ress  edition  of  the  play,  1881. 


•  "Ancient,"  an  officer  next  lower  than  a  lieutenant. 
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gives  the  cue  for  the  intention  of  King  Henry  V., 
where  we  see  the  young  king  taking  opinions  and 
preparing  his  forces  for  the  invasion  of  France, 
the  glorious  field  of  Agincourt  being,  of  course, 
the  chief  event  of  this  pla}',  to  which  the  happy 
wooing  and  marriage  with  the  French  princess 
forms  a  perfect  conclusion. 

The  three  plays  are  full  of  good  things — noble 
speeches  that  stir  the  heart  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken,  \-ivid  flashes  from  a  passionate 
tongue,  witty  sayings  and  phrases  without  end  that 
are  now  part  of  our  daily  life.  Bolingbroke,  become 
king,  is  uneasy  from  the  outset,  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  Richard,  which  is  brought  up  against 
him  in  Part  II.  (modern  historians  consider  his  title 
good  as  a  Parliamentary  king ;  the  poet  takes  no 
account  of  that) ;  he  purposes  to  go  to  the  Holy 
Land  on  crusade,  being  a  good  friend  to  the 
Church,  but  this  intent,  mentioned  several  times, 
his  longing  wish,  was  never  accomplished.  (It  is 
on  record  that  in  1392  he  did  go  on  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land  ;  Shakespeare  probably  knew  this). 
He  has  many  troubles,  the  rising  in  Wales,  the 
quarrel  with  the  Percies,  who  draw  others  after 
them,  and  in  his  outi  family  the  unworthy  life  of 
his  heir,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  perhaps  the  worst 
of  all.  The  ripening  of  the  rebels'  plot  urges  him 
to  reproach  his  son,  thus  plucking  out  assurance 
of  Harr^^'s  better  character.  In  the  long  speech 
beginning — 

"  God  pardon  thee  !  yet  let  me  wonder,  Harry, 
At  thy  affections,  which  do  hold  a  wing 
Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors," 

(/  Hen.  IV.,  Act  III.,  sc.  ii.) 

the  king  finely  betrays  his  own  measured  character 
in  earlier  life,  showing  a  reserve  of  strength  which 
earned  him  the  fame  of  craft  and  cunning  with 
the  quick  Hotspur  and  other  enemies.  The  king's 
apostrophe  to  sleep,  ending — 

"  Then  happy  low,  lie  down  ! 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown," 

and  his  subsequent  dialogue  with  Warwick  on  "the 
revolution  of  the  times"  (2  Henry  IV.,  Act  III.,  i.), 
impress  one  with  the  sense  of  his  bodily  and 
mental  weariness  of  the  divisions  in  the  State ;  j'et 
the  kingly  courage  is  still  there — 

"  Are  these  things  then  necessities  ? 
Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities." 


He  is  a  king  who  desires  the  good  of  hia 
people,  but  cannot  pardon  rebels.  Prince  John's 
reproachful  address  to  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
who  turns  **the  word  to  sword  and  life  to  death," 
misusing  "  the  reverence  of  your  place,"  a  grand 
reproach,  should  be  well  weighed  here  as  on  the 
side  of  authority  in  rule.  The  last  days  of  the 
sick  monarch,  when   the  messenger  of  good  news 

comes  like 

"  A  summer  bird 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings 
The  lifting  up  of  day  ;  " 

when  his  heart  yearns  after  his  eldest  son, — i^ 
pained  by  his  heir's  neglect,  commending  him  ta 
his  brother  Clarence,  yet  not  fully  understanding 
him — are  touching  to  the  last  degree,  and  we 
may  almost  forgive  Harry's  heedlessness  for  the 
sake  of  the  human  pathos  and  tenderness  of  the 
closing  scene. 

Harry  Hotspur,  the  headlong,  frank,  and  free  son 
of  the  wary  Northumberland,  no  general  but  a  true 
knight,  almost  a  boy  in  his  heedless  impetuosity 
once  he  gets  a  fixed  idea — what  a  breezy  freshness 
this  "theme  of  honour's  tongue"  brings  into  the 
company  !  With  what  splendid  scorn  he  impales 
the  pestering  popingay  who  could  not  have 

"A  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility  !  " 

Danger  is  nothing  so  long  as  his  pride  and  honour 
are  safe,  and  these  tower  above  his  allegiance  to 
his  sovereign,  making  him  crave  a  kingdom. 
When  he  meets  the  boastful  Glendower,  prince 
of  the  Welsh  rebellion,  who 

"  Can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep," 

his  honest  impatience  bursts  out,  he  cannot  away 
with  these  boasts  of  occult  power — 

"  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame  the  devil 
By  telling  truth  :  tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil." 

A  meet  foeman  for  the  Prince,  who  truly  mourns 
for  the  "great  heart," — 

"  This  earth  that  bears  thee  dead 
Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman." 

His  wife  is  worthy  of  him,  beautiful,  saucy,  witty, 
she  would  share  danger  with  him  ;  and,  her  Percy 
dead,  he  was  still  before  all  the  world  to  her. 

But  it  is  King  Henry  V.  who  is  Shakespeare's 
hero,  and  it  is  upon  him — not  unsupported  by  the 
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chronicles — that  he  pours  the  gifts  of  generosity  of 
heart,  dignity  of  soul,  and  God-fearing  valour.  As 
prince  in  the  two  preceding  plays  the  poet  favours 
him ;  he  is  never  bad  though  he  is  in  the  midst 
of  folly,  and  maintains  an  air  of  aloofness  which 
consists  well  with  his  readiness  when  called  upon 
to  real  action.  Falstaflf  is  but  his  jester  and  his 
fool ;  while  with  him  he  pays  his  debts,  and  when 
he  casts  him  off  still  maintains  him.  But  his  dead 
father's  crown  once  assumed,  his  true  metal  comes 
out;  the  French  deemed  England  "idly  king'd," 
but  soon  discovered  their  error.  Mark  the  noble 
anger  of  his  utterance  over  the  traitor  Scroop 
{Henry  V.,  Act  II.,  sc.  ii.) ;  the  exhortation  to 
his  soldiers  before  Harfleur  to  quit  themselves 
like  Englishmen  ;  his  cheerful  disposition  before 
Agincourt,  and  his  soliloquy  on  the  responsibilities 
of  greatness — 

"  What  infinite  heart's  ease 
Must  kings  neglect,  that  private  men  enjoy !  " 

his  humble  prayer  before  the  battle  ;  his  reply  to 
Westmoreland  on  the  hoped-for  glory  of  the  fight  ; 


all  these  are  indications  of  the  man  who  was  the 
popular  hero.  The  courtship  with  Katherine  is 
that  of  a  soldier  influenced  by  policy,  and  has  little 
heart  in  it.  Of  other  characters,  the  French  lords 
for  the  most  part  do  not  attract  our  attention  ;  but 
Canterbury's  speech,  taking  the  commonwealth  ot 
bees  for  exemplar,  must  not  be  passed  by  (Act  I., 
sc.  ii).  Honest  Fluellen,  the  peppery  Welshman, 
proud  of  being  his  king's  countryman,  is  the 
source  of  most  of  the  fun  in  this  play,  with  his 
"comparisons  between  Macedon  and  Monmouth," 
and  his  contentions  with  Gower  and  Jamy. 

In  Henry  V.  the  difficulties  of  space  and  distance 
induced  the  author  to  make  use  of  an  old  device 
seldom  used  by  him  elsewhere  ;  the  introduction 
of  a  Prologue  or  Chorus  before  every  act,  who 
apologized  for  shortcomings  in  the  representation, 
and  explained  what  was  supposed  to  take  place 
between  the  acts.  The  "Wooden  O  "  which  cannot 
contain  the  casques  of  Agincourt,  in  the  first  of 
these,  referred  to  the  Globe  Theatre  at  Southwark, 
where  the  plays  were  acted. 


SCHOLARSHIP     COMPETITION     QUESTIONS. 

I.  Compare  the  characters  of  Henry  V.  and  his  father. 

II.  Sketch  the  portraits  of  Harry  Hotspur  and  his  wife  Kate. 

Only  one  question  should  be  answered.     Papers  must   contain  not  more  than  500  words,  and  must  be 
sent  in  by  April  25th. 

Plays  Selected    for   May.— Later  Comedy:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing— Twelfth  Night^As  You 
Like  It. 


SEARCH     QUESTIONS     IN     ENGLISH     LITERATURE. 


How  many  subjects  had  King  Borria  Bungalee   Boo, 
and  what  were  their  names  ? 


Mention  any  episodes  of  interest  connected  with  (i)  A 
Purple  Jar;  (2)  A  Gross  of  Green  Spectacles;  (3)  A 
Twopenny  Trumpet. 

III. 

What  author  made  the  following  anagram  on  his  own 
name  :  "  Nu  hony  in  a  B  ?  "     Where  is  it  to  be  found  ? 


IV. 

Mention  any  occasion  on  which  a  cow  went  to  pasture 
clad  in  dark  gray  flannel. 

V. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  following  scenes  : — 

1.  A  pond  with  water-lilies  ;  a  tree  with  a  rotten  branch 
overhanging  it ;  two  boys  on  the  branch. 

2.  A  river  in  flood ;  a  brother  and  sister  in  a  small  boat ; 
a  mass  of  broken  wooden  machinery  drifting  down  on 
them. 


SEARCH     QUESTIONS     IN     ENGLISH     LIT  ER  AT  U  RE— continued. 


3.  A  girl  standing  in  the  moonlight  directly  in  front  of 
a  troop  of  advancing  horsemen  ;  on  the  bank  beside  the 
road  her  wounded  father,  a  young  man  and  a  mastiff. 

4.  A  flour-mill  besieged  by  starving  rioters  ;  they  shout 
to  the  owner  to  throw  down  his  corn  ;  he  answers  by 
flinging  a  bag  of  grain  into  the  river. 

5.  A  grand  supper  at  a  splendid  ball ;  nine  oysters  are 
served  to  each  guest  ;  one  lady  having  eaten  her  own 
eagerly  watches  those  left.  "  Dear  Herr  George,"  she 
says,  "  will  you  give  me  your  oysters  ?  " 

6.  The  tilt-yard  of  a  castle,  where  the  lists  are  set  for 
combat  ;  at  one  end  a  pile  of  faggots  and  a  stake ;  two 
champions  preparing  to  do  battle,  one  perfectly  appointed, 
the  other  weak  and  exhausted,  with  a  tired  horse. 

VI. 

To  whom  did  the  following  animals  belong:  (i)  Roswal ; 
(2)  Grani  ;  (3)  Captain  Flint;  (4)  Turk;  (5)  Barbary ; 
6)  Bucephalus  ;  (7)  Bavieca. 

VII. 
What   gave  rise   to   the   expression   "Tilting    at    wind 
mills  ?  " 

VIII. 
Name  the  author  and  work  from  which  the  following 
passages  are  taken  : — 
I.  "  Why  do  those  cliffs  of  shadowy  tint  appear 

More  sweet  than  all  the  landscape  smiling  near  ? 
'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue. 


Thus  with  delight  we  linger  to  survey 
The  promised  joys  of  life's  unmeasured  way; 
Thus,  from  afar,  each  dim-discovered  scene 
More  pleasing  seems  than  all  the  past  hath  been, 
And  every  form,  that  Fancy  can  repair 
From  dark  obliTion,  glows  divinely  there." 
'  Ah,  yet,  tho'  all  the  world  forsake, 

Tho'  fortune  clip  my  wings, 
I  will  not  cramp  my  heart,  nor  take 
Half-views  of  men  and  things. 


Let  there  be  thistles,  there  are  grapes. 

If  old  things,  there  are  new  ; 
Ten  thousand  broken  lights  and  shapes, 

Yet  glimpses  of  the  true." 
"  England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still — 
My  country  I   and  while  yet  a  nook  is  left 
Where  English  mind  and  manners  may  be  found, 
Shall  be  constrained  to  love  thee." 
"  Shall  any  gazer  see  with  mortal  eyes. 

Or  any  searcher  know  by  mortal  mind  ; 
Veil  after  veil  will  lift,  but  there  must  be 

Veil  upon  veil  behind. 


The  books  say  well,  my  brothers,  each  man's  life 
The  outcome  of  his  former  living  is ; 
The  bygone  wrongs  bring  forth  sorrow  and  woes, 
The  bygone  right  breeds  bliss." 


These  questions  are  the  first  of  the  new  series.  Answers  to  be  sent  in  by  April  15  ;  they  should 
be  addressed  to  Superintendent,  R.  U.,  Atalanta,  28,  New  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.G. 
Prize-winners  for  the  first  half-year  will  be  announced  next  month. 


ANSWERS     TO     SEARCH     QUESTIONS     (MARCH). 


I. 

Generally  supposed  to  refer  to  Longfellow  and  his 
poem,  5^.  Augustine's  Ladder.  It  occurs  in  In  Memoriam. 
(Tennyson  is  said  to  have  forgotten  which  poet  he  meant, 
but  that  it  was  possibly  Goethe. 


II. 


I.  To  Roland.  2.  First  to  Hector;  then  to  Orlando  or 
Roland  ;  given  by  the  latter  to  Olivier.    3.  To  King  Arthur. 

III. 

"  Fie,  fob,  and  fum  ;  I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man." 
The  names  of  Scotland  and  England  were  merged  in  the 
general  title  of  Great  Britain  in  1604.  Another  reference 
occurs  in  Act  I.,  sc.  ii.,  "These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun 
and  moon  Portend  no  good  to  us."  There  was  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  on  October  2nd,  1605,  and  one  of  the  moon 
within  the  space  of  a  month. 


IV. 

"  It  was  August  the  third, 

And  quite  soft  were  the  skies. 
Which  it  might  be  inferred 

That  Ah  Sin  was  likewise, 
But  he  played  it  that  day  upon  William  and 
me  in  a  way  1  despise." 
Plain  Language  from  Truthful  James  :  Bret  Harte. 
V. 
I.  Sindbad.     2.  Odysseus  (Ulysses).      3.  The  Jumblies 
(Edward  Lear's  Nonsense  Stories).      4.  Tom,  in  Kingsley's 
Water-Babies,       5.  Gulliver.       6.    Sir    Guyon    (Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene,   bk.  II.),      7.  Christian  and  Hopeful  [The 
Pilgrim's  Progress). 

VI. 
The  Philosopher's  Stone  {^Crochet  Castle,  Thomas  Love 
Peacock). 

VII. 
I.  The  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette 
(Owen   Meredith).      2.   Dante,  Dante  at  Verona,   Rossetti. 
3.    Florence  Nightingale.    Longfellow.    Santa  Filomena. 


A      GIRL'S      LIBRARY. 


A  YEAR  or  so  ago  an  enterprising  Editor,  apt 
'*^*-  as  editors  are  to  impose  upon  others  tasks 
from  which  they  would  themselves  shrink,  invited 
a  number  of  distinguished  persons  to  draw  up  lists 
of  "The  Hundred  Best  Books."  What  the 
"Brown  Owl"  asks  me  now  to  attempt  is,  I  take 
it,  nothing  so  ambitious.  Yet  it  is  sufficiently 
difficult.  I  am  met  at  the  outset  by  the  question, 
*'Why  a  'Girl's  Library'?"  What  difference  do 
you  propose  to  make  between  this  and  a  "  Boy's  * 
Library?"  Don't  you  think  that  girls  can  read 
<iverything  that  boys  read  to  quite  as  good,  possibly 
to  better,  purpose  ?  I  do  not  attempt  to  deny  this 
equality  of  power.  Indeed,  when  I  consider  the 
extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  women  have 
made  up  for  lost  time,  and  sprung  to  the  front 
rank  in  studies  which  they  had  neglected  for 
generations,!  I  feel  that  there  may  be  superiority. 
And  yet  I  do  intend  to  make  a  difference,  which, 
however,  I  shall  not  be  rash  enough  to  define. 
Briefly,  I  would  say  that  I  should  not  recommend 
the  same  books,  or  rather  a/l  the  same  books,  for 
there  must  be  much  common  ground,  to  a  daughter 
and  a  son  of  equal  mental  capacity.  And  now  to 
my  task. 


*  I  cannot  help  using  these  antithetical  terms  ;  for  I  am  aware  that 
they  are  not  commensurate.  '  Girl '  is  a  word  used  with  something  of  the 
same  latitude  which  we  find  in  the  Latin  adolescentiilus,  which  is  literally 
•  a  very  young  man,'  but  is  actually  applied  to  men  of  thirty-five  and 
even  more. 

t  I  remember  saying  not  more  than  ten  years  ago,  that  I  did  not 
«xpect  to  see  a  piece  of  really  first-rate  Latin  Prose  written  by  a  woman, 
and  lo  !  within  the  la-,t  three  years  there  have  been  two  women  Senior 
'Classics. 


Naturally  I  begin  with  theology.  But  here  I 
must  keep  within  very  narrow  limits.  I  do  not 
recommend  any  book  of  dogmatic  divinity  or  of 
devotion,  not,  of  course,  because  I  do  not  think  that 
the  library  should  include  them,  but  because  my 
readers  must  look  elsewhere  for  guidance  on  these 
points.  Nor  do  I  mention  any  Commentary  on 
Scripture.  But  there  are  two  excellent  series  ol 
books  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending. 
These  are  the  "  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and 
Colleges"  edited  by  the  present  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  ^^  Men  of  the  Bible"  (Nisbet),  a  set 
of  biographical  studies  which  are  not  the  less 
valuable  because  they  are  not  all  written  from  the 
same  stand-point.  The  particular  volume  of  either 
these  two  series  which  may  be  wanted  can  easily 
be  procured.  I  feel  bound  to  mention  F.  D.  Maurice's 
Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  volume 
full  of  spiritual  insight.  Milman's  History  of  the 
Jews  will  be  found  useful  ;  so,  in  another  sphere  ot 
study,  will  be  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  and 
The  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible,  by  Dr.  Cunningham 
Geikie.  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  of  St.  Paul 
is  a  book  that  has  stood  the  test  of  criticism,  and 
has  not  been  superseded,  I  think,  by  later  rivals  ; 
though  if  a  work  of  immense  learning  on  the  same 
subject  by  Mr.  Lewin  should  come  in  the  way  of 
any  of  my  readers  it  should  be  secured.  Smith's 
•Dictionary  of  the  Bible  is  an  indispensable  work  of 
reference,  though,  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
many  readers,  the  place  of  the  large  work  may  be 
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filled  by  the  Concise  Dictionary^  or  even  the  Smaller 
Bible  Dictionary.  Church  History  is  a  perplexing 
subject.  A  small  volume  of  the  late  Dr.  Burton 
deals  wdth  the  first  three  centuries,  and  Mr. 
J.  White's  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries  is  full  of 
brilliant  sketches.  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  have  published  a  number  ot 
monographs  under  the  title  of  the  Fathers  for 
English  Readers,  and  there  is  an  admirable  series 
of  Epochs  of  Church  History,  published  under  the 
editorship  of  Canon  Creighton  by  Messrs. 
Longmans.  The  sub-di\'ision  of  labour  is  reaching 
the  domain  of  History.  Nowhere,  indeed,  is  it 
more  applicable.  One  feels  much  safer  in 
recommending  these  studies  of  particular  periods, 
written  all  of  them  by  experts,  and,  so  to  speak, 
specialists,  than  any  work  that  professes  to  take  in 
the  whole  subject.  This  indeed  is  too  vast  to  be 
grappled  with  by  any  one  man.  How  vast,  may  be 
gathered  from  looking  at  the  four  huge  volumes  of 
the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  which  yet  do 
not  come  below  See  a.d.,  and  the  two  volumes  of 
the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities. 

By  a  time-honoured  order  of  precedence.  Theology 
is  followed  by  the  Classics.  Here  my  task  is 
simplified.  The  library  of  the  classical  student 
will  not  be  of  her  own  choosing.  Her  reading  is 
mapped  out  for  her  by  special  authorities,  whose 
directions  she  is  bound  to  follow.  To  the  "English" 
reader  I  may  safely  recommend  Blackwood's  Ancient 
Classics  for  English  Readers.  There  are  twenty- 
eight  volumes  altogether,  but  they  may  be  obtained 
separately.  The  whole  may  be  obtained,  neatly 
bound,  for  less  than  jQ;^.  Books  which  profess  to 
give  the  substance  of  the  great  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  in  the  compass  of  two  or  three  hundred 
pages  are  impostures.  There  is  an  excellent 
abridgment  of  Mommsen's  History  of  Rome,  by 
Messrs.  Bryant  and  Hardy  (Bentley  &  Son).  I 
know  of  nothing  quite  so  valuable  in  the  field 
of  Greek  History  ;  but  Dr.  W.  Smith's  Student's 
History  of  Greece  may  be  recommended,  or  a 
well-written  little  work,  on  the  same  subject,  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Oman  (Longmans).  If  any  reader 
has  the  courage  to  grapple  with  Grote's  magnificent 
work,  she  will  find  herself  amply  repaid,  even 
though  an  eminent  critic  does  say  that  any  London 
banker  might  have  written  it,  if  he  had  only  taken 
the  trouble.  I  do  not  care  for  abridgments  in 
general,  but  there  are  reasons  why  I   recommend 


that  Gibbon  should  be  read  in  Dr.  W.  Smith's 
condensation  of  him.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention, 
before  I  leave  the  classical  field.  Dr.  Whewell's 
Platonic  Dialogues  for  English  Readers. 

I  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  English  History.  Here 
we  have  five  convenient  volumes  by  Mr.  Franck 
Bright,  which  give  a  sketch  of  the  whole,  from  the 
earliest  period  down  to  recent  times.  When  one 
comes  to  speak  of  more  detailed  works,  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  the  books  that  call  for  notice 
is  nothing  less  than  alarming.  J.  N,  Green's 
History  of  the  English  People  (his  Short  History 
is  a  convenient  alternative  for  some  purposes). 
Professor  Freeman's  i/Zs/o/^y  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
Fronde's  History  of  England  (from  Wolsey  to  the 
Spanish  Armada),  Mr.  S.  N.  Gardiner's  History 
(for  the  Stuart  and  Commonwealth  period),  Lord 
IMacaulay's  (1688-1702,  but  incomplete),  Lord 
Mahon's  (1701-83),  H.  N.  Molesworth's  (1830-74), 
are  only  some  of  those  that  might  be  named.  It 
is  a  "  counsel  of  perfection  "  to  recommend  the 
acquisition  even  of  these.  I  fall  back  on  the  "Epoch" 
series.  Epochs  of  Modern  History,  edited  by  Mr. 
C.  Colbert,  contain  a  number  of  valuable  little 
volumes,  which  will  have  also  the  advantage  of 
introducing  the  student  to  the  history  of  other 
countries.  The  great  colonies  and  dependencies 
of  this  Empire  must  not  be  forgotten.  There  is  a 
useful  Short  History  of  India,  by  Mr.  J.  Talboys 
Wheeler  (Macmillan),  and  a  compendious  account 
of  the  colonies,  by  Mr.  Payne,  also  published  by 
Macmillan.  Two  useful  books  of  reference  must 
not  be  forgotten,  The  Annals  of  England  (Parker 
and  Co.),  and  A  Dictionary  of  English  History 
(Cassell  &  Co).  Biographies  are  near  akin  to- 
history.  Valuable  illustration  as  they  often  furnish 
to  history,  they  are  not  exactly  indispensable.  The 
Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  by  his  Widow  Lucy, 
has  long  been  a  classic  (Newman's  edition,  1885,. 
is  the  best),  so  is  Boswell's  Johnson.  Sir  G.  C. 
Trevelyan's  Life  of  Lord  Macaulay,  and  Stanley' s- 
Life  of  Dr.  Arnold  may  be  placed  in  the  same  rank. 

W^hen  I  come  to  the  belles  lettres,  I  find  myself 
on  ground  over  which  the  readers  of  Atalaxta 
have  lately  been  conducted.  What  can  I  do  better 
than  repeat  the  recommendations  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  papers  on  great  poets,  essajHists,  and 
novelists  which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Maga- 
zine through  the  years  1887-88,  1888-9,  1889-90? 
Still,  there    is    a    difference.     Perhaj>s   I   may  be 
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allowed  to  use  a  metaphor  which,  if  its  paganism 
can  be  pardoned,  may  serve  my  purpose  well 
enough.  What  one  worships  in  the  great 
temples  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  what  has  a 
place  in  one's  own  larariwn.  Some  of  the  great 
gods — as  Mars,  for  instance — may  not  be  found 
beside  the  hearth  ;  there  are  cherished  little 
figures  at  the  hearth  that  have  no  conspicuous 
shrines.  To  take  the  second  series  of  "  Reading 
Union  Papers,"  I  should  except,  for  this  particular 
purpose,  Landor  and — I  screw  np  my  courage  to 
the  point  of  sajang  it — Thackeray.  Thackeray  is 
admirable,  but  I  would  not  have  a  woman  read 
him  under  thirty.  Out  of  the  third  list  I  would 
strike  Miss  Barney,  who,  after  all,  has  a  chiefly 
liistorical  interest,  Moore,  and  Byron.  Bulwer 
Lj'tton  I  should  limit  to  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii, 
The  Caxtons,  and  My  Novel.  Of  course  there  must 
be  additions  ;  among  poets,  Gray,  Collins,  Cowper, 
and  Wordsworth  must  not  be  forgotten  ;  while 
there  is  a  multitude  of  other  writers  w'hom  it  is 
impossible  to  omit,  and  equally  impossible  to 
recommend  en  masse.  Professor  Morley's  Sketches 
of  Longer  Works  in  EnglisJi  Prose  and  l^erse 
(Cassell  &  Co.)  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful. 

I  venture  to  suggest  as  an  amusement  to  those 
whose  purses  can  afford  it,  the  collecting  of  a 
complete,  or  nearly  as  possible  complete,  collection 
of  the  editions  of  some  one  author — Gray,  for 
instance,  or  Goldsmith  (I  mean  the  "poems"  only)* 
*  ^  *      A.J.  Church. 

T  N  reading  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  new  poem,   The 

-*■      Light  of  the  World  {'Longmans),  it  is  impossible 

to  help  comparing  it  with  his  former  great  work, 

The  Light  of  Asia.     Sir  Edwin  himself  challenges 

and  emphasizes  this  comparison  by  introducing  as 

one  of  the  chief  figures  a  devout  follower  of  Buddha. 

To  Mary  of  Magdala  in  her  home  by  the  Lake  of 

Galilee     comes     one     of     the     three     Magi     who 

worshipped  at  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Christ.       In 

the  years  that   have    passed    since   their   visit  to 

Bethlehem   these  wise   men   dwelling  among  the 

lonely  Indian  hills  have  heard  tidings  of  a  prophet 

greater  than  the  one  they  serve. 

"Yet  more  than  any  marvels,  would  I  learn 

What  truths  he  taught  beyond  those  truths  we  know 

Of  our  Lord  Buddha.      Such  my  humble  prayer, 

And  hither  have  I  journeyed,  hoping  this." 

*  This  paper  invites  discussion.  All  letters  or  remarks  rrmst  reach 
the  Editor  not  later  than  April  20th,  and  must  have  the  words 
"  Brown  Owl  "  on  the  cover. 


These  words  of  the  Magus  to  Mary  may  be  taken 
as  the  motive  of  the  whole  poem. 

In  the  Light  of  Asia  a  pure  and  noble  scheme  of 
philosophy  is  presented  to  us,  but  here  the  poet 
goes  a  step  further  and  shows  that  there  is  a 
loftier  wisdom  and  a  grander  beauty  than  even  that 
of  the  Great  Renunciation,  From  this  point  of  view 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  poem  is  undoubtedly 
Book  v.,  where  the  different  teachings  of  Christ  and 
Buddha  are  thus  set  forth  : — 

"  Now  do  these  lucent  words  kindle  a  lamp 
Brighter  than  what  we  took  from  Buddha's  lore  ; 
He  bade  us  spurn  Self,  set  the  Self  aside — 
Ahankara — seek  always  to  sink  back 
Safe  to  the  Infinite;  and,  for  such  end. 
Break  from  the  sense,  with  all  its  sorceries. 
Forego  delights,  disdain  what  most  men  prize, 
Life's  light  allurements,  tender  things  of  Time, 
Soft  lips  of  love,  sweet  lisp  of  little  ones, 
Making  heart's  music  in  the  house;  praise,  fame, 
Wealth,  domination.     But  thou  showest  us 
The  subtle  spirit,  making  good  its  way 
From  world  of  sense  and  self  to  selfless  world, 
Not  by  hard  stress  of  lone  philosophies, 
Nor  scorn  of  joys,  nor  sad  disparagement 
Of  life  and  living  things  as  shadows  vain  ; 
But — nearer  road  and  new  ! — by  heart  to  see 
Heaven  closest  in  this  earth  we  walk  upon, 
God  plainest  in  the  brother  whom  we  pass. 
Best  solitudes  'mid  busy  multitudes, 
Passions  o'ercome  when  master-passion  sprino-s 
To  serve  and  love  and  succour.     Ah  !  the  dream  ' 
Full  fair,  could  it  but  last  in  waking  hours  ! 
Could  men  but  hear  the  angels'  song  anew, 
And  learn  to  sing  it,  making  '  Peace  on  earth  !  ' " 

With  regard  to  the  main  subject,  as  compared 
with  that  of  his  earlier  work,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
is  obviously  at  a  disadvantage.  The  grand 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel  narrative  is  immeasurably 
beyond  any  paraphrase,  however  polished,  graceful, 
poetic  or  learned.  For  this  reason.  Book  IV., 
entitled  The  Parables,  is  perhaps  the  least 
satisfactory.  Apart  from  this,  however,  there  is 
much  that  is  beautiful  in  the  poem.  Very  lovely 
is  the  opening  scene— the  picture  of  the  Lake  ot 
Galilee,  the  "  little  silver  happy  sea,  far-famed — " 

"  Clear  silver  water  in  a  cup  of  gold 
Under  the  sunlit  steeps  of  Gadara." 

Whether  describing  the  martial  splendour  oi 
the  Cccsars,  the  lavish  glory  of  the  flowers  of  the 
field,  the  pride  of  Tyre,  or  the  dawn  of  sunrise 
over    Galilee,    the    writer    is    alike    happy  in  the 
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skill  which  conveys  a  picture  glowing  w'ith  light 
and  colour.  Every  touch  is  tender,  every  note 
musical ;  places  that  were  but  names  are  clothed 
again  with  life.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  written 
much  that  is  beautiful,  but  there  are  passages  in 
the  Light  of  the  World  which  not  even  the  best  of 
his  former  work  can  surpass. 

M.  M. 


/J  RMOREL  OF  LYONESSE,  Walter  Besant's 
-^^*  new  book  (Chatto  and  Windus),  has  a 
very  attractive  title ;  it  is  also  a  pleasant  book  to 
read,  for  it  is  full  of  that  sort  of  good  things 
which  spring  from  the  habit  of  looking  at  the 
kindlier  side  of  human  nature.  The  author  has 
the  whip  of  sarcasm  ever  in  use,  and  the  darker 
side  of  life  is  depicted  with  an  unflinching  touch, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  the  volumes 
without  feeling  that  Mr.  Besant  is  sorry  even  for 
his  villains.  Had  Alec  Feilding  repented  and  gone 
to  this  author  for  absolution  there  is  no  doubt  he 
would  have  been  received  in  that  spirit  which 
prompted  the  festival,  ushered  in  with  music  and 
dancing,  when  the  fatted  calf  was  killed.  Alec 
Feilding,  however,  did  not  repent,  and  the 
"cleverest  man  in  London,"  as  he  is  usually 
called,  is  reallj'  a  particularly  bad  sort  of  villain. 
He  commits  sins  which  belong  essentially  to  the 
meaner  side  of  wickedness.  He  not  only  marries 
a  wife  whom  he  deliberately  forsakes,  but  he 
lives  on  a  reputation  which  has  no  basis.  Alec 
Feilding  appears  before  the  reader  as  a  man  of 
extraordinary  ability.  He  edits  one  of  the  leading 
fashionable  journals  of  the  day.  This  paper 
abounds  in  spicy  stories,  in  critical  essays  of 
profound  acumen,  in  society  verses  with  a  pathetic 
and  womanly  ring.  Week  after  week  the  paper  is 
filled  with  these  good  things  ;  Alec  Feilding  is  the 
fiction-wTiter,  the  poet,  the  essayist.  In  addition 
to  these  very  remarkable  gifts  in  combination,  he 
is  one  of  the  most  rising  painters  of  sea-pieces, 
and,  but  for  a  circumstance  which  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  a  great  part  of  this  reputed  genius, 
he  would  also  have  been  a  dramatist.  The 
denouement,  which  reveals  the  real  painter,  poet, 
writer  of  fiction  and  dramatist,  is  worked  up  with 
much  skill,  but  as  it  occupies  nearly  half  of  these 
pleasant  volumes,  it  is  impossible  to  do  it  any 
justice  here. 


Armorel  of  Lyonesse  is  a  maiden  from  the  little- 
known  archipelago  of  Scilly.  The  part  of  the 
book  which  describes  these  lovely  islands,  with 
their  quaint  grandeur  of  scenerj^,  their  romantic 
past,  and  their  idyllic  flower-culture  of  to-day,  is 
better  far  than  the  rather  worn-out  story  of 
London  society.  Here  the  author  has  broken  fresh 
ground,  and  his  descriptions  of  the  Island  of 
Samson,  of  Armorel,  and  of  her  ancient  great- 
grandmother  are  difficult  to  be  improved  upon. 
Armorel  is  cue  of  Mr.  Besant's  own  heroines  ;  he 
has  some  one  like  her  in  almost  every  book  he  has 
ever  written  ;  but  no  one  wants  to  quarrel  with 
these  brave  maids,  who  are  as  keen  of  intellect  as 
they  are  warm  of  heart.  They  are  each  of  them 
touched  with  the  spirit  of  philanthropy,  and  are 
womanly  without  being  womanish,  sweet  without 
any  touch  of  mawkishness.  Armorel  has  had 
many  sisters  ;  but  as  she  is  the  last  we  have  read 
about,  we  love  her  the  best  for  the  time  being. 


T 


HE  following  letter  explains  itself: — 


Dear  Madam, 
Will  you  allow  me,  in  the  pages  of  Atalanta,  to  express 
my  best  thanks  to  those  amongst  your  readers  who  assisted 
me  last  year  by  sending  flowers  and  texts  for  distribution 
amongst  the  young  women  in  our  London  workrooms. 
We  know  that  many  have  been  much  cheered  and  helped; 
so  that  we  are  encouraged  to  increase  our  efforts  to  reach 
a  large  number,  if  possible,  this  coming  season.  To  this 
end,  I  should  be  grateful  for  further  help  with  flowers  and 
text-cards,  and  should  also  be  glad  to  receive  names  of 
any  young  ladies  in  London  who  would  assist  in  tjring 
up  the  bunches,  &c.  We  specially  want  a  good  supply 
of  spring  flowers.  Will  those  who  are  willing  to  help  in 
any  of  these  departments  please  communicate  with  me 
at  17,  Old  Cavendish  Street,  W.  ? 

Yours  sincerely, 
(Miss)  Janetta  G.  Weatherley. 


TV /[■  ESSRS.  LONGMAN  have  just  issued  a  cheap 
-^'-*-  edition  of  some  of  the  works  of  the  Author 
of  the  Atelier  du  Lys.  Readers  who  enjoyed  A 
Child  of  the  Revolution,  The  Fiddler  of  Lugau,  Sec, 
in  the  pages  of  Every  Girfs  Magazine,  will  be 
glad  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  them  in 
their  new  guise.^ 

L.  T.  Meade. 
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THE      SWEET      O'      THE      YEAR." 


'T^HE  first  glad  light  of  morning  yet 

Is  mirrored  in  her  face, 
No  evening  shadows  of  regret 

Have  dimmed  its  quiet  grace, 
But  all  fair  joys  of  May  have  met 

In  this  sweet  resting-place. 


O  world  of  May,  so  brave,  so  dear, 
What  is  your  magic  might  ? 

You  hold  within  your  keeping  here 
A  secret,  strange  delight — 

The  heart  of  all  the  coming  year 
Seems  opening  to  our  sight. 


The  childhood  of  the  year  has  flown, 
But  brighter  grow  the  skies, 

The  bird's  note  hath  a  sweeter  tone, 
A  deeper  meaning  lies 

In  all  the  widening  glories  shown 
Before  the  wondering  eyes. 


Not  only  all  the  joy  that  is, 

But  that  still  far  away 
Seems  waiting  for  some  word  of  bliss 

To  crown  the  perfect  day. 
The  living  soul  of  youth  is  this. 

The  very  heart  of  May. 

Mary  Macleod. 


A     YOUNGER     SISTER. 


By  the  Author  of  "  The  Atelier  dii  Lys,"  "  A  Child  of  the  Revolution,''  cS-c,  &'C. 


CHAPTER     I. 

a  A /"OU  may  put  all  such  plans  out  of  your  head, 
-^  Guenola  ;  no  daughter  of  mine  shall  be  a 
bad  imitation  of  a  man,  or  pose  as  a  strong  minded 
lady.  While  I  live  your  home  is  here,"  said 
Mr.  Hayes,  and  he  went  out  of  the  room,  and 
closed  the  door  with  a  gentle  deliberation  at  once 
conclusive  and  impressive.  Guenola,  however,  was 
not  impressed  at  all. 

"  Yes,  while  papa  lives, — but  afterwards  !  "  she 
exclaimed,  her  eyes  flashing  through  tears  of  hurt 
feeling  and  impatience;  they  were  large  eyes,  full  of 
light  and  expression,  and  just  now  they  expressed 
a  good  deal.  She  came  and  stood  by  the  table 
where  her  sister  Marcia  was  making  a  drawing  of 
a  rare  mountain  plant,  with  great  delicacy  and 
accuracy,  apparently  too  much  absorbed  in  her 
iccupation  to  have  been  aware  that  a  discussion 
had  been  going  on,  calm  on  the  one  side,  hot  on 
the  other,  but  calling  strong  feeling  into  play 
in  both. 

*'  Afterwards  ?"  Guenola  repeated,  with  vehement 
interrogation.     Her  sister  looked  up  then. 

"There  are  things  one  cannot  bear  to  look  forward 
to,"  she  answered,  with  a  little  thrill  of  pain  and 
reproof  in  her  voice.  "  Please  move,  Guenola  ;  you 
are  in  my  light." 

Guenola  moved  at  that,  and  with  such  needless 
impetuosity  that  she  knocked  down  a  pencil  and 
two  brushes.  She  was  far  too  much  occupied  with 
her  own  thoughts  to  observe  it ;  Marcia  stooped 
and  picked  them  up,  and  then  went  on  drawing. 

"It  is  not  looking  forward  but  one  knows  it 
must  come  to  that,"  said  Guenola,  indignant  at 
what  she  felt  to  be  her  unjust  rebuke.  She  took 
up  a  bit  of  indiarubber,  and  twisted  it  in  her 
fingers.  "  And  what  are  girls  to  do  who  have 
neither  money  nor  a  practical  education  ?  What 
chance  have  we,  buried  alive  in  Hipdale,  of  ever 


learning  anything  new  ?  I  would  give  the  world 
to  improve  myself,  and  now  here  is  my  opportunity, 
and  I  am  not  allowed  to  take  it ! " 

"  Papa  knows  best,"  said  Marcia,  with  entire  and 
loyal  conviction,  but  with  a  decided  tinge  of  reproof 
not  soothing  to  the  ruffled  spirit  of  her  younger 
sister. 

"  That  is  what  you  always  say,"  she  replied, 
throwing  down  the  indiarubber,  which  Marcia 
quietly  rescued  and  put  out  of  reach. 

"  Of  course  I  do,  because  I  know  it  is  so.  I  wish 
I  could  get  the  purple  of  this  saxifrage." 

"  It  is  easy  for  you  to  be  satisfied,"  Guenola 
retorted,  while  Marcia  sought  what  exact  combina- 
tion of  colours  would  reproduce  the  shade  of  her 
flower.  "  It  you  wanted  a  pebble  from  the  bottom 
of  the  lake,  or  the  moon  out  of  the  sky,  papa 
would  at  least  try  to  get  it  for  you." 

"  Not  always,  Gwen.  I  wished  very  much 
indeed  to  accept  Mrs.  Orr's  offer  to  have  me  for 
three  months  in  London,  and  let  me  have  singing 
lessons,  but  you  know  papa  does  not  like  the  kind 
of  people  who  go  to  her  house,  and  thought  it  too 
great  an  obligation,  so  I  gave  it  up,  though  I  assure 
you  it  was  a  great  disappointment." 

Guenola  perceived  that  Marcia's  sweet  tempered 
submission  had  deceived  her  into  under-estimating 
the  effort  it  had  cost  to  relinquish  this  plan.  She 
stood  silent,  watching  her  sister's  fingers  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  burst  out : — 

"  Now,  Marcia,  judge  fairly.  You  are  fair  when 
you  think  for  yourself,  and  not  as  you  think  you 
ought  to  think.  Is  it  not  rather  hard  that  every  one 
considers  it  a  merit  in  you  to  work  at  singing,  and 
music  and  drawing,  and  that  embroidery  of  yours, 
while  because  I  spend  my  time  in  Greek  and 
mathematics  and  the  Frobel  system,  they  call  it 
selfish,  and  believe  it  does  not  matter  whether  I 
get  on  or  not  ?  It  is  no  more  selfish  than  your 
accomplishments." 
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**  It  all  depends  on  why  one  does  things," 
ansvv^ered  Marcia,  in  the  gentle  tones  which,  like 
her  father's,  could  convey  severe  things  in  the 
quietest  way.  Guenola  was  silent ;  she  had  taken 
up  a  bit  of  saxifrage  this  time  quite  unconsciously, 
and  was  again  in  her  sister's  light.  Certainly 
she  was  a  very  provoking  creature.  Marcia  said 
nothing,  reflecting  that  probably  she  would  soon 
move,  and  meanwhile  went  on  drawing.  The 
silence  continued  so  long  that  she  forgot  Guenola, 
lost  in  the  problem  how  to  render  the  character  of 
her  plant  and  complete  its  portrait  while  she  had 
an  unfaded  specimen  ;  for  Saxifraga  oppositifolia 
was  not  to  be  had  just  when  it  was  wanted  ; 
indeed,  to  have  found  it  at  all  in  that  district  filled 
the  botanical  spirit  of  Mr,  Hayes  with  satisfaction, 
reflected  by  Marcia,  She  started  when  Guenola 
spoke  again  as  if  there  had  been  no  pause. 

"  I  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  it.  What 
good  is  there  in  my  trying  to  sing  or  play  when  I 
have  no  voice  and  an  imperfect  ear  ?  And  as  for  my 
drawing,  you  know  what  you  think  of  that.  I  love 
grammar,  and  I  love  mathematics,  so  I  suppose 
those  are  the  things  I  am  meant  to  do.  It  seems 
to  me  as  much  my  duty  as  anything  you  do  is 
yours.  And  as  for  the  rest,  mamma  manages  the 
house,  and  you  are  papa's  secretary  and  everything, 
and  what  is  there  left  for  me  ?  " 

*'  You  might  often  help,"  answered  Marcia,  truly 
enough. 

"I  should  never  do  the  things  half  as  well  as 
you.  If  I  try  to  make  a  nosegay,  you  never  can 
bear  it,  and  pull  it  to  pieces,  and  then  you  take  a 
few^  leaves  and  a  flower  or  two,  and  it  looks  lovely, 
and  so  with  all  the  rest.  Let  me  do  what  I  can, 
not  what  I  can't.  I  don't  believe  you  know  in  the 
least  what  it  is  to  feel  perfectly  starved  for  want 
of  more  teaching,  and  to  know  one  could  make 
oneself  worth  something  if  one  only  had  it,  or  how 
the  things  which  you  all  think  ought  to  content  me 
are  *  empty  husks,  well  meant  for  grain.' " 

She  turned  her  large  eyes  on  Marcia  as  she 
spoke,  with  a  wistful  appeal  in  them  but  Marcia 
did  not  look  up.  She  usually  opposed  silence  to 
such  outbreaks  ;  she  thought  them  very  bad  for 
Gwen,  and  they  were  incomprehensible  and  painful 
to  herself. 

Silence  may  be  golden  at  times,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  can  be  intensely  irritating.  Guenola 
seemed  to  find  it  so  as  she  stood  looking  at  her 


sister,  while  all  sorts  of  stormy  feelings  flitted  over 
the  face  which  had  an  indefinable  family  likeness 
to  Marcia's,  and  yet  was  so  difterent  that  no  one 
could  have  said  in  what  it  consisted.  The  younger 
sister  looked  as  much  older  than  her  eighteen 
years  as  Marcia  looked  younger  than  her  twenty- 
four  ;  she  was  dark,  with  a  fine  head  and  brow, 
while  Marcia,  fair,  slender  and  elegant,  had  a 
fragile  look  and  an  habitual  pallor,  contrasting  sadly 
with  Guenola's  vigour  and  energy.  There  was  a 
pathetic  look  in  Marcia's  sweet  eyes,  and  an 
expression  so  mournful  as  to  seem  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  brilliant  smile  which  occasionally 
flashed  over  her  face.  It  seemed  as  if  nature  had 
meant  her  to  be  joyous,  but  that  some  great  trouble 
had  fallen  upon  her,  and  altered  her  cast  of 
countenance.  And,  indeed,  some  three  years 
earlier  a  terrible  shock  had  brought  her  to  death's 
door.  She  still  bore  the  traces  of  it,  and  her 
parents  grieved  over  her  vanished  bloom,  and 
trembled  lest  she  might  slip  away  in  spite  of  all 
their  love  and  tenderness.  In  their  eyes  she  was 
still  the  petted  invalid  on  whom  family  life  must 
turn.  No  one  had  ever  been  anxious  about 
Guenola,  at  least  not  in  a  way  to  call  forth 
this  kind  of  feeling.  Young,  strong,  independerft, 
she  could  take  care  of  herself,  so  perhaps  it  was 
unavoidable  that  she  should  count  for  little,  and 
equally  unavoidable  that  she  should  resent  it.  She 
spoke  again,  so  abruptly  that  Marcia  started  a 
second  time. 

"It  is  unjust,"  she  said,  "Of  course  you  will 
not  admit  it,  and  will  say  I  am  wrong  even  to  think 
it,  but  why  should  my  life  not  matter  to  me,  if  to 
nobody  else  ?  And  why  should  I  not  have  my 
own  tastes,  even  if  they  are  different  from  papa's? 
You  and  he  think  mine  of  no  consequence  because 
they  are  not  his,  and  that  is  the  truth.  It  is  of  no 
use  my  trying  to  care  for  the  things  that  he  does — 
if  I  do,  I  only  come  to  grief ;  I  had  better  go  my 
own  way." 

"  I  know  you  will,  in  any  case,"  said  Marcia, 
roused  at  last.  "  Please  move  out  of  my  light, 
Guenola,  and  don't  fidget  so." 

Guenola  threw  down  the  sprig  which  she  only 
then  knew  she  had  been  tormenting,  and  left  the 
room,  a  good  deal  less  gently  than  her  father  had 
done.  Marcia  bent  over  her  drawing,  relieved  to 
be  left  in  peace,  but  sighing  a  little  as  she  thought 
how  happy  they  might  all  have  been  if  only  Guenola 
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had  had  more  self-control,  and  been  contented  with 
her  life,  as  she  ought  to  be,  said  Marcia  to  herself, 
with  such  loving  parents,  and  the  companionship 
of  a  highly  cultivated  father,  who  had  lived  much 
abroad,  and  who  had  lavished  time  and  pains  on 
their  education. 

Marcia  rarely  blamed  her  sister,  even  to  herself; 
her  constant  study  was  to  make  things  smooth  and 
peaceful.  She  was  of  a  harmonious  nature,  very 
pleasant  to  live  with,  and  none  the  less  so  for  a 
reserve  and  gentle  coldness  which  made  no  claim 
on  confidence  or  sympathy,  though  her  sweet  and 
even  manner  was  remarkably  attractive,  and  she 
readily  gave  time,  pains,  and  thought  to  others. 
She  was  what  the  Italians  call  capace,  and  therefore 
always  had  her  hands  full  of  congenial  occupation. 
There  was  a  grace  and  finish  about  all  she  did, 
"whether  it  were,''  as  Guenola  said,  "making  a 
nosegay  of  such  flowers  as  grew  in  this  northern 
climate,  or  a  handful  of  ferns  and  wild  grasses, 
or  a  basket  of  many  tinted  autumn  leaves,  or 
embroidered  a  design  drawn  by  herself."  Without 
attaining  remarkable  excellence,  she  played,  sang, 
and  drew  better  than  most  people,  or  at  all  events, 
it  seemed  so,  somehow.  All  she  did  appeared  a 
success ;  she  had  that  inexplicable  quality  called 
charm.  Some  fairy  must  have  given  it  her  in  her 
cradle.  Lafontaine's  line,  "  Le  don  d'agreer  infus 
avec  la  vie,"  might  have  been  written  for  her,  for 
whatever  she  did  gave  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
Hardly  any  one  but  thought  her  far  cleverer  than 
her  younger  sister,  but  the  truth  was  that,  while 
Marcia  had  all  the  cultivation  given  by  constant 
intercourse  with  a  highly  cultivated  man,  Guenola 
had  that  inconvenient  and  perplexing  quality, 
originality — a  gift  seldom  appreciated  by  the 
immediate  relations  of  the  possessor. 

As  a  little  child  Guenola  had  perhaps  been  her 
father's  favourite,  but  as  she  grew  older,  and  the 
wild  fire  in  her  nature  flashed  out,  instead  of  being 
a  docile  pupil,  following  happily  in  his  footsteps, 
she  began,  whether  she  would  or  not,  to  strike  out 
paths  for  herself,  and  wander  and  stumble  in  them 
until  she  became  much  more  of  an  anxiety  than  a 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Hayes — a  fastidious  student,  with 
rather  narrow  sympathies  and  a  great  dislike  to 
whatever  was  irregular  or  unusual.  Even  had 
circumstances  not  centred  his  thoughts  on  his 
eldest  daughter,  he  must  inevitably  have  turned  to 
her  for  companionship.     She  had  moulded  herself 


upon  his  likes  and  dislikes,  and  they  had  the  same 
interests,  the  same  views ;  she  was  devoted  to 
him,  and  it  was  her  greatest  pleasure  to  write 
from  his  dictation,  look  out  references  for  him, 
and  make  drawings  for  that  work  on  the  botany  of 
the  Lake  district  on  which  he  was  engaged 
Every  one  prized  her  as  a  model  daughter,  and 
Marcia  deserved  all  the  praise  she  got,  for  she  had 
struggled  and  suff"ered  much  before  she  recovered 
her  interest  in  life  after  the  shock  of  suddenly 
learning  that  the  man  to  whom  she  was  engaged 
had  been  killed  by  an  accident.  Perhaps  she  had 
now  overcome  her  sorrow  more  than  she  or  any 
one  quite  realised,  and  her  father  watched  with 
nervous  solicitude  over  the  treasure  "  given  back 
to  him,"  as  he  would  say,  thinking  of  her  dangerous 
illness,  but  unconsciously  feeling  her  doubly 
restored,  since  not  only  had  she  come  back  from 
the  grave,  but  the  unwelcome  shadow  of  a  son-in- 
law  no  longer  fell  between  them.  Theoretically 
he  held  that  girls  ought  to  marry,  but  he  disliked 
the  prospect  exceedingly  when  the  nephew  of  a 
neighbouring  squire  won  his  Marcia  and  deeply 
as  he  had  sorrowed  for  her  sorrow,  it  was  a  vast 
relief  to  know  that  page  folded  down,  and  that  he 
had  no  longer  to  dread  having  to  give  her  up. 

Marcia  had  drawn  but  a  little  while  before  the 
comely  face  of  Mrs.  Hayes  appeared  at  the  door. 
It  was  one  of  the  pleasant  things  in  Marcia  that 
she  never  seemed  annoyed  by  interruptions.  She 
looked  up  now  with  a  smile  that  welcomed  her 
mother,  and  rose  to  take  the  basket  she  was 
carrying,  full  of  household  linen  spun  years  before 
in  the  dale,  with  the  Hayes  crest  in  the  corner  of 
each  article, — the  heritage  of  a  former  generation. 
Mrs.  Hayes  sat  down  in  the  bow  window,  and 
worked  for  some  time  before  she.  said,  "  What  has 
vexed  Gwen  ?  " 

"  What  has  she  been  saying  ? "  asked  Marcia, 
more  quickly  than  usual. 

"  Nothing,  but  old  nurse  asked  me  '  what  Miss 
Gwen  had  been  a-doin'  o'  to  mak'  her  look  so  dour 
and  glum,'  and  as  she  passed  me  in  the  hall  and 
looked  back  to  say  she  was  going  out  in  the  boat, 
I  saw  she  was  put  out." 

"She  will  come  back  all  right.     Nothing  does 
her    so    much    good   as   a  long  row   when  she  is 
upset,"  said  Marcia,  serenely. 
"  But  why  was  she  upset  ?  " 
"  She    had    been    talking   to    papa    about    Aunt 
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Mary's  invitation  to  go  and  teach  little  Jem,  and  get 
lessons  from  Uncle  Powell  in  return.  It  is  a  great 
pity  it  was  ever  suggested.'' 

**I  do  not  see  why.  Your  aunt  wants  help, 
and  knows  that  Guenola  cannot  have  the  kind  of 
teaching  she  wishes  for  here,  and  it  is  natural  she 
should  want  to  see  a  little  of  her  nieces  now  you 
are  growing  up." 

"  It  has  quite  filled  Gwen's  mind  with 
uncomfortable  ideas — she  actually  argued  with 
papa  !  So  silly  of  her  when  she  knows  he  would 
not  be  moved  by  anything  she  could  say  when  he 
had  made  up  his  mind,  and  that  he  dislikes  any 
plan  to  be  suggested  for  us." 

"About  you  girls — yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Hayes, 
with  a  faint  sigh.  Though  she  believed  in  her 
husband  as  implicitly  as  Marcia  herself,  and  never 
seemed  aware  that  in  all  practical  matters  she  was 
the  ruling  spirit,  she  sometimes  felt  it  both  a  little 
hard  that  she  had  no  voice  in  what  concerned  her 
daughters,  and  that  he  seemed  to  consider  them 
entirely  Hayes.  He  ignored  her  family  altogether, 
not  that  he  disliked  his  wife's  relations,  but  they 
awoke  a  faint,  unacknowledged  jealousy  in  him 
because  the  fact  of  their  existence  seemed  to 
contradict  his  entire  and  sole  possession  of  his 
children. 

"  Of  course,  papa  knows  better  than  she  can," 
Marcia  went  on.  "How  can  she  tell  whether  or 
not  a  plan  is  advisable  ?  I  cannot  think  why  she 
does  not  see  that." 

Mrs.  Hayes  looked  at  her  for  a  moment, 
wondering  if  she  had  quite  forgotten  what 
invincible,  if  gentle  persistence  she  had  opposed 
to  his  reluctance  to  permit  her  engagement,  but 
Marcia  would  not  have  allowed  it  was  a  parallel 
case.  As  if  however  something  had  passed  from 
her  mother's  mind  to  hers,  she  added,  "  It  is  not 
as  if  she  could  be  certain  it  would  answer,  or  be  a 
good  thing." 

"  I  wish  your  father  had  thought  it  desirable  for 
Gwen  to  accept." 

"  Do  you  ?  "  said  Marcia,  surprised.  She  had 
so  entirely  taken  it  for  granted  that,  since  her 
father  disapproved,  the  plan  must  be  undesirable, 
that  it  startled  her  to  find  any  one  but  the 
unreasonable  Guenola  thought  something  might 
be  said  on  the  other  side. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Hayes,  almost  apolo- 
getically however;  "I    should    like   her  t©   know 


more  of  my  sister  and  her  family,  and  then, 
it  might  be  a  good  thing  for  her  to  have  the 
practice  in  teaching.  It  is  not  as  if  we  could 
save  anything  ;  the  boys  must  have  all  we  can 
spare.  Certainly,  colonists  do  not  have  an  easy 
life — that  grass  fire  was  most  unfortunate,  and  the 
disease  among  their  sheep.     I  really  do  not  know, 

if  anything  were  to  happen  to  your  dear  father " 

She  stopped,  and  Marcia  made  no  reply,  hurt  and 
indignant  that  Mrs.  Hayes  too  could  contemplate 
a  time  when  the  head  and  stay  of  the  family 
should  be  gone  from  them.  "And  Gwen  is  not 
like  you,  dear  ;  I  think  she  wants  a  sphere  of  her 
own  to  deal  with  and  blunder  in.  If  any  one  is  to 
blame,  it  is  my  old  great-aunt  Lucy  Fenwick.  It 
is  no  fault  of  poor  Gwen's  if  Aunt  Lucy  plays 
pranks  in  her  sleep." 

Like  her  father,  Marcia  was  rather  puzzled  by 
playfulness.  "I  do  not  see  what  that  has  to  do 
with  it,"  she  said. 

"  A  great  deal,  dear,  if  there  is  anything  in 
heredity.  I  remember  my  great-aunt  perfectly, 
and  I  see  how  Gwen,  who  never  saw  her,  does 
things  exactly  like  her.  You  are  a  thorough 
Hayes,  and  perhaps  you  cannot  quite  understand 
Gwen." 

"It  is  not  easy,  certainly." 

"  No,  because  you  never  knew  your  great-great- 
aunt  Lucy,"  laughed  Mrs.  Hayes,  "  and  then 
perhaps  Grandmamma  Fenwick  was  right  in 
saying  no  good  would  ever  come  of  such  a 
peculiar  name  as  Guenola ;  she  was  extremely 
annoyed  about  it,  and  suggested  Susan  or  Martha, 
but  your  father  had  found  it  in  some  old  legend, 
and  would  hear  of  nothing  else." 

"  My  name  is  not  common  either,  if  that  brings 
danger,"  said  Marcia,  with  a  smile. 

"  No,  but  passing  through  me  it  becomes  safely 
commonplace,"  answered  her  mother,  whose  name 
was  also  Marcia.  She  did  not  notice  her  daughter's 
slight  start.  The  elder  sister  might  disapprove  of 
the  freaks  of  the  younger,  but  no  one  likes  to  be 
'safely  commonplace,'  and  it  sounded  as  if  Mrs. 
Hayes  had  implied  this,  though  she  had  not 
exactly  meant  it,  and  continued  with  something  of 
appeal  "  Seriously,  dear,  I  think  Gwen's  life  is 
too  narrow  ;  she  has  real  difficulties  ;  she  is  full  of 
energy  which  has  little  outlet,  and  naturally  she 
pines  for  advantages  which  other  girls  have." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  we  can  want  beyond  what 
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we  have,  dear  mamma.  You  and  my  father " 
(there  was  always  a  tender  pride  in  the  way 
Marcia  said  *  my  father ')  "  give  us  everything 
we  ought  to  wish  for." 

"  Gwen  is  of  another  nature  to  you,  dear,  and  it 
is  dull  for  her  here.  She  has  her  life  all  before 
her,  and  young  birds  have  the  instinct  of  flying 
out  of  the  nest." 

Again  Marcia  bent  over  her  drawing  and  said 
nothing — this  time  because  she  was  thinking, 
"And  my  life  is  all  behind  me.  It  is  rather  hard 
at  twenty-four." 

And  two  large  tears  fell  on  her  paper.  Mrs. 
Hayes  saw  them,  and  longed  to  rise  and  go  to  her, 
but,  much  as  the  mother  and  daughter  loved  one 
another,  there  existed  between  them  that  reserve 
and  shyness  which  sometimes  stands  as  a  barrier 
between  members  of  truly  affectionate  families, 
and  she  knew  that  nothing  would  annoy  Marcia 
more  than  to  betray  consciousness  of  this  unusual 
sign  of  emotion.  Had  her  father  been  there 
instead  of  her  mother,  Marcia  might  have  leaned 
her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  allowed  herself  to 
be  soothed  and  consoled,  but,  as  it  was,  she  only 
hoped  her  tears  had  not  been  seen,  and  dried  them 
furtively  from  her  paper,  while  she  glanced 
hastily  at  Mrs.  Hayes,  and  then,  relieved  to  meet 
no  answering  look,  regarded  her  drawing  critically, 
and  said,  "  I  think  I  have  done  all  I  can.  I  will 
take  it  to  papa." 

She  washed  her  brushes,  put  away  her  paints, 
picked  up  her  saxifrage  daintily',  together  with  its 
portrait,  and  left  the  room  with  a  step  at  once 
light  and  leisurely.  Few  people  did  more  than 
Marcia  in  the  day,  yet  she  never  seemed  hurried. 
There  was  always  a  sense  of  repose  about  her. 

She  gave  her  mother  a  pleasant  smile  as  she 
left  the  room,  but  Mrs.  Hayes  looked  after  her 
rather  wistfully.  She  knew  that  few  daughters 
were  as  loving  and  dutiful  as  her  Marcia,  and  she 
leaned  upon  her  in  many  ways,  and  yet,  somehow, 
she  often  felt  a  long  way  off  from  her.  Marcia 
was  always  ready  to  spare  her  trouble,  help  her, 
stay  with  her,  but  she  hardly  seemed  to  need  her 
mother.  Mrs.  Hayes  sometimes  thought  that  she 
understood  her  wilful  younger  daughter  better 
than  she  did  the  serene  and  gentle  elder  one. 

"I  wish  they  were  both  babies  again,"  she 
thought  with  a  sigh,  as  many  a  mother  has 
done   before,   while   she   sat  and   worked   in  the 


bow  window  overlooking  a  few  flower-beds,  where 
some  hardy  autumn  blossoms  were  beginning  to 
open.  The  fell  rose  quite  close  behind,  *  terraced 
high  with  mossy  stone,'  and  furrowed  with  water 
courses,  down  which  the  becks  were  flowing  in 
silver  streaks,  soon  to  fall  into  the  long,  narrow, 
winding  lake,  a  reach  of  which  was  visible  from 
the  front  windows  of  Hayes  Hall. 


CHAPTER   II. 

« 

When  Marcia  entered  the  library  she  found  her 
father  standing  opposite  one  of  the  bookcases,  with 
a  fine  old  edition  of  Bacon's  Essays  in  his  hand, 
from  which  he  was  reading  aloud,  as  he  had  a  trick 
of  doing.  Marcia  loved  to  hear  the  refined  and 
distinct  tones  of  his  voice,  and  stood  listening  as  he 
turned  smilingly  towards  her,  continuing  to  read, 
'  Our  studies  should  be  neither  a  couch  on  which 
to  rest,  nor  a  cloister  in  which  to  promenade  alone, 
nor  as  a  tower  from  which  to  look  down  on  others, 
nor  as  a  fortress  whence  we  may  resist  them,  nor 
as  a  workshop  for  gain  and  merchandise,  but  as 
a  rich  armoury  and  treasury  for  the  glory  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  ennoblement  of  life.' 

"  A  golden  passage,  Marcia,  and  one  that  every 
student  and  author  should  lay  to  heart.  Not  for 
gain  nor  merchandise.  What  would  Bacon  have 
said  to  the  spirit  of  material  profit  which  now 
meets  one  ever3rwhere,  the  indifference  to  all 
which  does  not  bring  in  an  immediate  return 
in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  ?  Ours  is  a  vulgar 
age,  Marcia !  Ah,  you  have  brought  Saxifraga 
oppositifolia — let  me  see.  Very  nice  ;  you  have 
caught  the  character  of  the  plant,  but  the  colour  of 
the  blossom  is  not  quite  accurate ;  probably  that 
was  unavoidable.  Thank  you,  my  dear.  You  are 
looking  a  little  tired,"  he  added,  detecting  as  no  one 
less  accustomed  to  observe  her  would  have  done, 
that  there  was  a  shade  of  weariness  on  Marcia's 
face.     "  Guenola  has  not  been  harassing  you  ?" 

"Guenola?  Oh,  no,"  answered  Marcia,  with 
reassuring  surprise,  and  his  brow  cleared,  though 
he  said,  "  I  own  she  often  harasses  me  greatly. 
Her  restless  dissatisfaction  troubles  me  exceedingly. 
I  have  tried,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  make  my 
children  happy,  only  with  the  result  in  her  case 
that  she  rebels  against  her  lot." 
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Marcia  could  not  bear  his  saddened  look. 
"Dear  papa,  what  could  any  one  have  done  more 
that  you  for  us  ?  You  are  always  thinking  about 
us,"  she  said,  laying  her  head  against  his  shoulder, 
and  speaking  with  all  her  heart,  for  while 
Guenola  was  indescribably  fretted  by  the  incessant 
watch,  none  the  less  oppressive  to  her  that  it  was 
most  affectionate,  Marcia  only  felt  it  as  one  more 
proof  of  tenderness.  He  smiled,  pleased  and 
soothed  by  her  words  and  caress,  but  the  late 
encounter  with  his  younger  daughter  had  thoroughly 
discomposed  him ;  little  as  he  knew  it,  he  was  a 
born  despot ;  opposition  to  his  will  seemed  neces- 
sarily to  involve  something  wrong,  and  besides, 
it  was  very  painful  to  him  to  feel  that  any  one 
connected  with  him  was  not  satisfied  and  happy. 
He  shook  his  head,  saying — 

"  Guenola  does  not  feel  like  you,  my  child." 

"  She  ought,  papa.'' 

"  You  and  I  think  so."  He  paused.  It  was 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  intercourse 
between  himself  and  Guenola  that  they  divined 
one  another's  feelings  only  too  readily,  while  quite 
unable  to  see  their  ground.  "Where  is 
Guenola  ?  " 

"  She  went  out  some  time  ago." 

"  She  told  you  where  she  was  going?  " 

"  Of  course,  papa.  She  knows  you  make  it  a 
rule  she  should  say  where  she  means  to  go.  She 
is  out  on  the  lake." 

"  On  the  lake — that  is  well.  I  was  afraid  she 
might  have  gone  to  the  Parsonage  to  lament  my 
severity  with  her  friend." 

"  Gwen  would  never  do  that,  papa." 

"  It  is  rash  to  say  what  she  may  or  may  not  do," 
said  Mr.  Hayes,  with  a  touch  of  irritation,  for  it 
was  in  the  impossibility  of  calculating  with 
comfortable  certainty  on  Guenola's  thoughts  and 
actions  that  great  part  of  his  dissatisfaction  lay. 
"  I  believe  I  must  forbid  these  constant  visits  to 
Miss  Thurston.  I  doubt  her  being  a  good 
companion  for  Guenola.  She  is  a  very  modern 
young  person." 

"  Oh,  papa  ! "  exclaimed  Marcia,  more  hastily 
than  she  often  spoke.  "  Poor  Gwen  !  It  is  such  a 
pleasure  to  her  to  talk  and  read  with  Miss 
Thurston,  and  indeed  she  is  a  very  nice  girl ;  the 
little  Askes  are  wonderfully  better  behaved  since 
she  came,  and  Guenola  has  no  companion  but 
Janet  Thurston." 


"  That  is  what  makes  the  friendship  objectionable; 
it  throws  them  entirely  on  one  another.  I  cannot 
understand  why  Guenola  wants  any  one  but  yourself 
for  a  friend." 

"  Poor  Gwen  ! "  repeated  Marcia,  half  laughing. 
"  She  would  say  I  was  all  she  wanted  as  a  sister, 
but  that  a  friend  was  a  different  thing.  Indeed, 
papa,  I  hope  you  will  wait  a  little  before  saying 
anything  about  it ;  you  and  I  have  each  other,  you 
know,  but  Gwen  is  solitary." 

"If  so,  it  is  her  own  doing.  I  confess  I  find  all 
this  ceaseless  talk  about  Frobel  and  object  lessons 
and  examinations  which  we  have  had  since  her 
new  friend  has  been  here  insufferably  wearisome, 
but  I  particularly  wish  her  to  share  our  interests." 

"  Papa,  dear,  don't  you  think  we  must  be  very 
happy  when  we  can  think  so  much  of  such  a  little 
thing  as  Gwen's  moods?"  said  Marcia.  It  did  not 
strike  her  that  it  arose  also  in  part  from  their 
narrow  circle  of  interests.  "  After  all,  it  seems  to 
me  few  families  love  one  another  so  much.  The 
boys,  after  being  away  eight  and  seven  years,  write 
just  as  lovingly  as  if  they  had  only  just  left  us,  and 
care  to  hear  every  little  thing  we  can  write  about 
the  place." 

"That  is  true.  I  think  Basil  has  all  the  family 
love  for  it,  though,  unlike  his  ancestors,  he  is  no 
student.  It  is  strange  how  he  and  Will  take  after 
the  Fenwicks.  I  think  he  will  value  the  library," 
said  Mr.  Hayes,  looking  round  wistfully. 

"What  shall  you  do  when  your  'Botany  of  the 
Lake  District'  is  finished  ?"  asked  Marcia,  desirous 
to  lead  the  conversation  away  from  her  brother's 
want  of  literary  taste. 

"  What  I  should  like  to  do  would  be  to  write  a 
confutation  of  Herman  Miiller's  views  on  the 
fertilization  of  flowers  by  insects  ;  you  know  how 
widely  I  differ  from  his  school,  but  I  fear  it  would 
not  sell." 

"  But,  as  you  were  quoting,  our  studies  should 
neither  be  for  gain  nor  merchandise." 

"True,  and  j'ou  know  how  absolutely  I  have  acted 
on  that  view."  Marcia  gave  a  smile  of  proud  assent. 
"But  perhaps  your  mother  is  right  in  urging — at 
all  events,  we  must  live  as  economically  as  we  can, 
if  Basil  is  eyer  to  return  and  live  here." 

"  Can  we  live  more  economically  ?  ''  said  Marcia, 
aware  how  her  mother  strove  to  avoid  every  needless 
expense. 

"  We   must."    Mr.    Hayes  rarely  spoke  of  his 
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affairs,  or  seemed  to  think  of  them,  and  Alarcia 
listened,  surprised  and  vaguely  uneasy.  "Land 
does  not  pay  its  expenses,  at  all  events  mine  does 
not — there  is  a  possibility  that  our  income  may  be 
suddenly  lessened."  He  stopped,  and  Marcia  could 
not  help  reluctantly  admitting  that  Guenola's  views 
might  not  be  entirely  unjustifiable.  "However,  it 
is  useless  to  look  forward,  we  have  all  we  need,  and 
perhaps  the  boys  may  develop  the  power,  which 
I  have  not,  of  making  money  ;  it  certainly  exists 
in  the  younger  branch  of  our  family.  I  suppose 
Richard  the  banker  must  be  a  wealthy  man?" 

"I  suppose  so.  You  know  I  met  one  of  his 
sons  when  Gwen  and  I  were  in  London." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  answered  Mr.  Hayes 
hastily,  for  though  Marcia  had  spoken  calmly,  if 
a  little  sadly,  he  shrank  from  every  allusion  to 
anything  connected  with  that  brief  engagement 
which  had  ended  so  tragically  ;  moreover,  it  had 
been  with  such  pain  and  reluctance  that  he  yielded 
to  the  urgency  of  her  lover's  parents,  and  let 
her  make  the  effort  of  visiting  them  when  she 
recovered  from  her  illness,  as  rendered  all  refer- 
ence to  that  time  doubly  intolerable  to  him.  "  Yes, 
I  recollect  ;  the  father  struck  me  as  a  simple 
hearted,  good  sort  of  man  when  I  once  met  him 
years  ago ;  I  fancy  he  was  a  great  supporter  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  Well,  if  w-e  are  to  have  our 
walk  to-day  we  must  start." 

It  looked  like  rain,  but  no  one  in  Hipdale  ever 
stayed  in  for  that.  Marcia  put  on  her  waterproof 
and  went  out  with  her  father.  The  day  was  clouded, 
and  the  more  distant  mountains  were  soft  and 
tender  with  bloomy  greys  and  greens,  while  the 
shimmering  lake  had  a  kind  of  sleeping  look,  as 
if  instead  of  being  afternoon  the  hour  were  early 
morning,  A  shaft  of  pale  light  fell  from  the 
veiled  sky  and  touched  the  quiet  waters.  Even 
on  the  brightest  day,  when  the  sun  bathed  the 
hill-tops  with  glory,  and  the  pastures  at  their  feet 
were  golden  with  buttercups  and  marsh  marigolds, 
the  solitude  of  this  dale,  running  far  up  into  the 
mountains,  made  itself  strongly  felt,  and  when,  as 
now,  the  sun  was  not  shining,  and  the  fells  were 
pallid  and  grim,  the  rocks,  the  tumbled  boulders 
which  lay  in  broad  tracks  on  the  hill  sides,  the 
lake,  the  stone  walls,  the  hamlet  on  the  opposite 
shore,  and  the  little  old  church,  all  looked  grey 
and  mournful  together.  The  fells  which  shut  in 
the  narrow  dale  had  at  such  a  time  the  effect  of 


prison  walls ;  it  was  only  at  the  further  end  that 
it  W'idened,  and  gave  a  view  of  distant  mountains 
lifting  their  heads  above  the  nearer  hills,  clad  in 
the  lovely  purple  with  which  '  distance  lends 
enchantment '  to  views  in  mountainous  regions. 
No  variety  of  walks  can  exist  within  easy  distance 
in  such  a  long  and  narrow  dale  as  this,  where  too 
a  lake  occupied  so  considerable  a  space,  but 
Marcia  and  her  father  were  never  weary  of 
wandering  on  the  fells,  botanising,  and  watching 
the  changeful  effect  of  light  and  shade,  the  forms 
of  the  crags,  and  the  tints  of  the  woods  which 
clothed  a  huge  buttress  opposite  to  a  considerable 
height,  contrasting  strikingly  w-ith  the  moraine  of 
stones  which  lay  a  little  above,  fallen  at  some  far 
distant  time  from  the  wild  and  broken  rocks 
overhead.  The  pleasure  which  they  felt  was 
very  real,  though  it  was  cultivated  rather  than 
instinctive,  and  depended  a  good  deal  upon  each 
other's  presence  and  sympathy. 

Father  and  daughter  were  such  admirable 
companions  that  any  third  person  would  have 
been,  not  perhaps  in  the  way,  but  decidedly 
superfluous.  Guenola  sometimes  asked  herself, 
with  a  touch  of  indignation,  if  Mrs.  Hayes  did  not 
feel  this.  But  Mrs.  Hayes  felt  nothing  of  the 
kind.  She  was  not  in  the  least  hurt  that  her 
husband  did  not  appeal  to  her  for  sympathy  in 
intellectual  matters ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was 
sincerely  glad  that  he  had  Marcia  at  his  side  to 
listen,  and  throw  herself  into  his  interests.  If  he 
had  perpetually  claimed  her  time  and  attention 
she  would  not  have  known  how  to  get  through  the 
innumerable  household  matters  which  depended 
on  her.  She  was  glad  that  her  husband  had  his 
botany  and  his  correspondence  with  literary  men 
to  interest  him,  but  for  herself  she  cared  a  great 
deal  more  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  have 
something  over  to  send  to  the  sons  in  Africa, 
whose  farms  wanted  fencing,  and  whose  sheep 
were  so  often  lost  or  stolen.  She  knew  herself 
absolutely  indispensable  to  her  husband  in  all 
practical  matters,  and  that  she  stood  between  him 
and  countless  things  which  would  have  annoyed 
and  harassed  him.  He  would  have  been  lost 
without  her,  as  she  was  well  aware,  and  she  was 
satisfied.  Her  eyes  followed  the  two  with  entire 
content  as  they  passed  before  the  drawing-room 
window  and  waved  her  a  farewell  on  starting  for 
their  walk. 
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The  air  was  delightfully  fresh  and  pure  upon  the 
fell.  On  the  top  a  gale  would  have  been  blowing, 
even  on  this  still,  grey  day.  Linnets  hopped  and 
fluttered  from  stone  to  stone ;  a  black-faced  lamb 
suddenly  looked  round  a  rock,  half-alarmed,  half- 
indignant  at  the  sight  of  intrusive  human  beings, 
and  dropped  down  among  the  bracken,  three  or 
four  ledges  lower.  Mr.  Hayes  looked  round  with 
calm  enjoyment. 

"  I  almost  think  this  scenery  requires  rain,  or  at 
all  events,  coming  rain,  to  give  it  its  full  character," 
he  said  :  "  how  exquisite  that  dim  distance  is,  and 
that  watery  ray  on  the  opposite  slope  !  what  an 
admirable  bit  of  colour  we  have  here  in  these 
golden  brown  mosses,  and  the  vivid  green  of  that 
sphagnum  ! " 

Marcia  stooped,  and  plucked  a  little  asphodel 
which  lifted  itself  above  the  mosses,  and  then  a 
pale,  delicately  veined  blossom  of  the  Grass  of 
Parnassus,  from  the  side  of  a  rivulet  which  trickled 
down  from  some  tiny  source  high  in  the  fell, 
adding  them  to  a  few  bits  of  golden  saxifrage, 
which  grew  almost  in  the  water,  and  some  fronds 
of  the  parsley  fern,  which  fringed  every  crevice  of 
the  rocks. 

"  Take  care,  Marcia,"  her  father  said  as  they 
went  on ;  "  this  beck  has  overflowed  the  path ; "  so 
she  took  his  hand  while  she  stepped  from  stone  to 
stone,  more  because  she  liked  his  help  than  that  she 
needed  it.     "  You  remember  Wordsworth's  lines — 

'  No  check,  no  stay,  this  streamlet  fears  ; 

How  merrily  it  goes  ; 
'Twill  murmur  on  a  thousand  years, 
And  flow  as  now  it  flows.' 

Finer  to  my  mind  than  Tennyson's  '  Brook,'  but, 
as  you  know,  I  am  no  great  admirer  of  Tennyson. 
Have  you  ever  noticed  what  individuality  there 
is  in  these  becks  ?  Among  all  the  innumerable 
streams  which  furrow  our  hill  sides,  no  two  are 
alike.  The  one  where  you  gathered  that  saxifrage 
was  a  mere  tinkling  rivulet,   hardly  visible  in  the 


narrow  bed  it  had  made  for  itself,  while  this  which 
we  have  just  crossed  comes  down  by  leaps  and 
rushes,  a  series  of  cascades." 

Marcia  was  not  listening  with  as  much  attention 
as  usual.  They  had  turned  a  shoulder  of  the 
mountain,  and  as  another  reach  of  the  lake  came 
in  sight,  her  eyes  fell  on  a  boat,  still  in  the 
distance.  Sight  less  long  than  hers  could  hardly 
have  distinguished  the  figures  in  it,  but  Marcia 
felt  sure  that  one  was  Guenola,  and  asked  herself 
in  great  perplexity  who  the  other  could  be  ?  The 
only  companion  whom  Guenola  ever  had  on  the  lake 
was  Miss  Thurston,  the  Vicar's  sister-in-law,  and 
it  did  not  seem  likely  that  Miss  Thurston  should 
wear  a  man's  hat  and  cloak.  The  boat  was  coming 
leisurely  down  the  lake ;  Guenola  was  steering, 
while  her  companion  sculled  in  a  way  which  did 
not  show  any  great  desire  to  reach  the  landing 
place.  Who  could  it  be  ?  The  dress  was  not 
clerical,  and  though  she  could  not  distinguish  the 
features,  Marcia  was  sure  that  the  figure  was  not 
that  of  the  Vicar,  Mr.  Aske.  She  asked  herself,  in 
increasing  astonishment,  whom  Guenola  had  met 
with.  Mr.  Hayes  noticed  that  her  attention  had 
strayed,  and  followed  her  gaze. 

"  Who  can  that  be  ?  "  he  said,  with  considerable 
surprise.  "  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  another 
boat  besides  the  Vicar's  and  ours  on  the  lake." 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  rickety  one  belonging  to  the 
Yanworths." 

"  It  looks  like  ours,"  said  Mr.  Hayes,  as  the  boat 
came  a  little  nearer.  "  Surely  that  is  Guenola, 
but  whom  on  earth  has  she  got  with  her  ?  " 

The  exclamation  was  natural,  but  inappropriate, 
seeing  that  Guenola  was  not  en  land  but  on  water. 

"This  is  most  unaccountable,  "  he  went  on,  the 
feeling  which  was  apt  to  haunt  him  that  there  was 
no  saying  what  Guenola  might  do  next,  strongly 
excited  him.  "We  had  better  go  down  to  the 
landing  stage  and  meet  them." 

And  they  began  to  descend  to  the  lake. 


(To  be  continued.) 


PATTY. 
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TT  was  in  July  when  mother  died;  a  hot,  still 
-*•  night.  How  well  I  remember  all  the  pain  and 
loneliness  of  it !  She  had  been  ailing  a  long  time ; 
in  fact,  I  had  never  known  her  strong ;  I  think  life 
and  its  struggles  had  been  too  much  for  her,  and 
ever  since  father's  death,  four  years  before,  she  had 
a  hard  battle  to  fight  to  keep  herself  and  Patty  and 
me.  I,  George,  was  fourteen  ;  Patty,  my  little 
sister,  only  four.  I  knew  my  mother  was  dying, 
her  breathing  grew  harder  and  faster  every 
moment,  Patty  laj'  beside  her  in  a  deep  sleep,  all 
unconscious  of  her  coming  loss,  her  tiny  hands — 
too  thin  even  then — folded  on  her  breast,  hugging 
an  old  W00II3'  lamb,  her  one  toy  and  sole  delight, 
her  long  eyelashes  resting  on  her  flushed  cheeks, 
a  happy  smile  on  her  sweet  little  face.  The  window 
was  open,  but  in  our  close,  narrow  street  little  air 
could  come,  and  that  air  was  stifling.  Our 
landlady  (Mrs.  Baker)  came  and  went  every  now 
and  again,  to  see  if  she  could  do  anything  for  us, 


but  she  was  a  hard,  unsj'mpathetic  woman, 
and  we  gained  little  comfort  from  her  visits. 
Poor  thing,  I  believe  she  had  plenty  of 
troubles  of  her  own  to  make  her  hard  ;  and 
doubtless  the  unpaid  rent  of  our  room,  which 
had  been  accumulating  for  the  last  few  weeks, 
did  not  tend  to  make  her  any  softer.  I 
begged  her  to  take  Patty  away,  and  she  did 
so.  I  stayed  to  the  end,  and  then  followed 
a  few  days  which  I  cannot  bear  even  now  to 
write  or  think  about.  Mother's  only  brother, 
indeed,  her  sole  relative,  came  to  the  funeral 
— he  kept  a  small  public-house  somewhere 
in  the  East  End,  and  was  fairly  well  to  do, 
but  we  had  never  seen  much  of  him,  and  he 
had  done  nothing  for  us  or  for  mother.  I 
never  quite  understood  why  he  came  to  the 
funeral,  but  he  did.  He  spoke  very  little — 
just  patted  Patty's  golden  head,  said  T  was  a 
big  strong  boy,  and  ought  to  earn  enough  to 
keep  my  sister  and  myself,  and  told  Mrs.  Baker 
he  would  do  what  he  could  towards  the  rent. 
Then  he  went  away,  and  I  have  never  seen 
him  since.  Patty  and  I  commenced  life  again 
in  our  old  room,  and  a  hard  life  it  was. 
Jf  I  had  been  alone  I  could  no  doubt  have  got  some 
sort  of  employment,  but  then  1  had  m}'  little  darling 
to  look  after,  and  I  could  not  be  awaj'  very  long  at 
a  time.  I  went  out  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Sometimes  I  would  hold  a  horse,  sometimes  run 
errands.  Now  and  again,  when  I  had  been  extra 
luck}',  I  would  go  to  the  flower  market  and  buy 
flowers  to  sell  again  ;  and  so,  with  a  piece  of  bread 
given  us  sometimes  by  Mrs.  Baker,  we  kept  soul 
and  body  together.  Patty  w'as  an  angel  of 
goodness ;  she  would  play  alone  for  an  hour  or 
two  at  a  time  talking  and  singing  to  herself  and 
her  woolly  lamb,  alwaj's  promising  the  lamb  great 
things  when  "  brover "  came  back.  Sometimes 
Mrs.  Baker  would  have  her  in  her  own  room  and 
amuse  her,  but  that  was  not  often.  I  don't  think 
Mrs.  Baker  was  fond  of  children.  When  I  begin 
about  Patty,  I  feel  I  could  write  volumes.  How 
pretty  she  was  !  I  never  saw  any  child  quite  so 
pi:ett3',   or  with   such  winning  ways ;  but  then  I 
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loved  her  so.  Ever  since  she  was  a  tiny  baby  I 
had  the  care  of  her ;  for  mother,  who  worked  at  a 
factory  near,  had  to  leave  early  in  the  morning, 
and  did  not  return  till  late  in  the  evening.  Patty 
was  all  the  world  to  me;  with  her  tiny  arms  round 
my  neck,  and  her  little  cheek  resting  on  mine,  I 
could  forget  all  my  troubles.  And  then  the  stories 
I  used  to  tell  her  !  Long  before  her  baby  ears 
could  understand,  I  used  to  pour  out  all  my  woes 
to  her.  Somehow,  she  seemed  to  know  what  my 
sorrows  were,  for  she  would  cling  a  little  closer 
and  press  her  baby  lips  to  mine,  and  I  felt 
comforted.  I  was  like  all  other  boys,  I  suppose, 
full  of  naughtiness  and  mischief,  but  I  always  felt 
better  when  she  was  with  me,  and  I  believe  I  was. 
Summer  passed  into  autumn,  and  our  life  went 
on  much  the  same.  We  were  often,  almost  always, 
hungry.     When   the  weather  was  fine  and  warm 


I  would  take  Patty  out  as  much  as  I  could. 
There  was  a  beautiful  bit  of  public  garden,  with 
flowers  and  trees,  about  a  mile  from  where  we 
lived,  and  that  was  a  paradise  to  us.  What  a  pity 
there  are  not  more  such  gardens,  where  poor  little 
children  who  have  never  seen  the  country  can  go 
and  "make  believe"!  One  day  in  my  life  just 
then  1  shall  ever  remember ;  it  was  a  real  red- 
letter  day.  I  had  been  out  for  some  little  time,  and 
had  not  earned  a  penny.  I  was  going  home  very 
down-hearted,  and  on  my  way  had  to  pass  a  shop 
we  knew  well  by  sight.  It  was  a  shop  where  they 
sold  all  kinds  of  cooked  meats — a  lovely  shop ! 
Even  boys  who  weren't  hungry  used  to  linger  and 
look  in  at  it,  but  to  me  and  other  hungry  creatures 
it  was  fearfully  tempting.  This  particular  day  the 
window  was  full  of  pork  pies,  lovely,  juicy-looking, 
brown,    shining   pies.      About    five    boys    besides 
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myself  were  watching  with  deep  interest  and 
envying  a  lucky  boy  who  had  gone  into  the  shop 
to  buy.  The  pies  were  threepence  each,  and  only 
one  of  the  six  of  us  had  even  a  penny,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  a  kind  voice  behind  us  said  :  "  Boys,  are 
you  hungry  ?  "  Were  we  hungry  ?  Our  eager 
faces  upturned  gave  the  answer,  but  I  believe  one 
boy  more  bold  than  the  rest  said :  "  Rather,  guv'nor." 
The  gentleman  was  tall  and  handsome,  and  looked 
so  kindly  at  us.  "  Anyhow,  come  and  have  some 
pies,"  he  said,  and  in  we  all  trooped  after  him. 
He  gave  us  each  two.  I  don't  believe  I  properly 
thanked  him,  my  heart  was  too  full,  and  such  a 
lump  came  in  my  throat,  but  I  tried,  and  then  off 
I  ran  to  Patty  ;  and  oh  !  the  delight  of  that  meal. 
We  felt  we  should  never  be  hungry  again ;  and  we 
gave  a  piece  to  Mrs.  Baker,  too.  I  have  never 
seen  that  kind  gentleman  again,  but  I  shall  remember 
him  with  gratitude  till  my  dying  day.  How  he 
must  have  enjoyed  his  dinner  that  night,  thinking 
of  the  pleasure  he  had  given  to  six  hungry  boys  ! 
Then  came  winter  and  all  its  hardships  ;  and  with 
them,  worst  of  all,  my  little  Patty's  failing  health. 
She  seemed  to  be  fading  like  a  flower,  and  all  my 
love  could  not  restore  her.  Mrs.  Baker  called  in 
her  doctor,  and  he  said  she  was  to  have  nourishing 
food  and  port  wine — so  easy  to  prescribe,  but 
where  were  they  to  come  from  ?  Mrs.  Baker  grew 
daily  more  complaining,  for  my  uncle  had  only  sent 
her  two  pounds,  and  our  rent  was  three  shillings  a 
week.  So  there  were  some  weeks  owing  for.  She 
said  she  could  not  afford  to  keep  us  any  longer, 
but  I  begged  her,  for  Patty's  sake,  to  be  patient  for 
a  little  time. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve.  That  time,  so  cheerful 
and  bright  to  the  rich,  makes  but  little  difference 
to  the  very  poor,  and  our  streets  were  as  dull  and 
quiet  as  usual.  The  weather  had  been  bitter  for 
the  last  few  days,  and  I  thought  my  heart  would 
break  to  hear  Patty  crying  with  cold  and  hunger. 
She  had  been  very  ill  all  day,  and  at  last  I  felt, 
come  what  might,  I  must  go  out  and  seek  some 
food  for  her.  So  I  laid  her  on  her  bed,  and  bid  her 
be  very  good  and  wait  for  me,  and  I  would  go  and 
fetch  her  a  cake.  I  tried  one  or  two  of  our  better 
shops,  thinking,  being  a  busy  night,  they  might 
want  an  extra  lad  to  take  out  parcels ;  but  no,  the 
market  for  boys  was  already  overstocked,  so  I 
walked  on  to  the  better  part  of  the  town.  I  looked 
briskly  from  right  to  left,  fearing  to   lose  a  chance. 


but  nothing  seemed  to  turn  up.     I   tried  to  call  a 

cab   or  two   for  some  gentlemen,   but    they   were 

angry  and   told   me  to   "  Go  away."     On   I  went, 

hoping  and  despairing,  till  I  came  to  a  church  at  the 

corner  of  a  fine  large  street.     The  doors  were  open, 

and  I  wandered  in,  attracted  at  first  by  the  sound 

of  the  beautiful  organ,  and  then   by  the  light    and 

warmth,  for  I  was  very  cold.     No  one  noticed  me, 

they  were  all  too  occupied.     Figures  were  flitting 

here  and  there  ;    ladies   and   gentlemen   in   warm 

coats     and    furs    were    busy   with     flowers     and 

evergreens,  decorating  the  church  for  the  morrow  ; 

they  seemed  so  happy  and  so  blithe.   Little  children, 

too,  were  there,  and  they  talked  of  Santa  Claus, 

and    Christmas    trees,   and    all    the    good    things 

Christmas  brought  to  them  ;  and  then  my  tears  fell 

thick  and  fast,  for  I  thought  of  my  little  sister  at 

home,    so    cold    and    lonely,    and    my    heart    was 

rebellious   and  wicked,  for   I  felt  how   unequally 

the  good  things  of  life  were  divided,    just  then,  the 

organ,  which   had   ceased,   struck   up    again,   and 

the  boys'  voices  rang  out  loud  and  clear  with  the 

Christmas   carol,   "  Once  in    royal    David's    city." 

I  took  in  every  word,  and  then  the  beautiful  story 

came  home  to   me.     I  had  never  realised  it  until 

now.     I  ran  out  of  the  church  no  longer  sorrowful, 

but  with  my  heart  quite  light,  and  even  as  I  turned 

into  the  street  I  felt  that  my  worst  fears  were  over, 

for  the  snow  was  falling  thick   and  fast,  and  the 

ground  was  too  hard  for  it  to  melt,  and  there  would 

be  work  for  me  to-morrow.    I  threw  my  cap  in  the 

air,  and  could  have  shouted  for  joy.     I  had  gone 

further  than   I  thought,  so,  although  I  ran  nearly 

all  the  way,  it  was  half  an  hour  before  I  got  back. 

I  found  my  darling  awake  and  crying.     I  rushed  to 

her,  and  took  her  in  my  arms,  and   told  her  she 

should  have  cakes  and  good  things  to-morrow  ;  but 

she  only  cried  the  more,  "Oh,  brover,  give  it  to  me 

now !"     Then   I   told  her    of  all   I  had  seen  and 

heard,  the  beautiful  music,  and  the  flowers  and  gay 

folks,  and   I   gave   her  the  wonderful  story  of  the 

little  Baby  born  in  a  manger,  and  how  that  Baby 

was  now  a  great  King  and  lived  in  a  golden  city. 

I  told  her  how  He  loved  little  children,   and  liked 

them  to  tell  Him  all  their  troubles,  and  He  would 

take  them   all  away.     To-morrow  would    be    His 

birthday,  and  He  would  give  us   treats,  for  I  had 

asked  Him.     How  interested  she  was  in  my  story  ! 

I    can    see    her    now,  with    her    great    wondering 

eyes  growing  larger   and    larger,  and    the   smiles 
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coming  back  to  her  face,  as  she  said,  "  Tell  it  me 
all  over  again."  So  I  did  ;  then  gradually  the 
sweet  eyes  closed,  the  little  curly  head  drooped  on 
my  shoulder,  and  I  knew  from  her  breathing  she 
was  asleep.  I  laid  her  quietly  down  and  covered 
her  up  as  warmly  as  I  could,  and  went  to  the 
window  to  watch  the  snow.  Yes  ;  sure  enough,  it 
was  coming  down   gloriously.       There  would    be 


lots  of  work  to-morrow.  Worn  out  at  last,  I  went 
to  bed  and  slept  soundly,  with  visions  of  angels  all 
white  as  snow  standing  round  my  darling's  bed, 
and  loading  her  with  toys  and  good  things— such 
happy,  happy  dreams  !  At  six  I  sprang  up.  There 
was  just  enough  light  for  me  to  see  the  snow  was 
deep  ;  so  I  dressed  myself  and  then  ran  to  Mrs. 
Baker,  asking  her  to  look  after  Patty  and  give  her 
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some  bread  and  milk,  for  I  should  be  able  to  repay 
her.  With  a  parting  kiss  to  my  little  sister,  who 
was  still  asleep,  I  took  my  broom  and  spade  and 
off  I  ran,  a  happy  boy  that  Christmas  morning.  I 
soon  earned  a  shilling,  then  two  more,  and  was 
just  wondering  whether  I  ought  to  hurry  home 
with  what  I  had,  when  a  lady  from  a  window 
beckoned  me,  and  told  me  to  sweep  her  doorway. 
She  watched  me  as  I  worked,  and  when  I 
had  finished  she  brought  me  out  the  money 
herself — two  shillings  she  gave  me,  and  a  large 
piece  of  cake.  How  I  looked  at  that  cake,  for  I 
was  very,  very  hungi-y.  Then  I  thought  of  Patty, 
and  put  it  quickly  in  my  pocket  that  I  might  not 
be  tempted.  The  lady  asked  me  why  I  did  not  eat 
it  at  once,  so  I  told  her  about  Patty,  how  ill  and 
hungry  she  was.  She  asked  me  where  we  lived, 
and  I  told  her.  She  made  me  have  some  hot 
coffee  and  bread  and  butter,  and  said  she  would 
come  and  see  Patty  that  very  day ;  and  she  did 
come,  like  an  angel  of  grace  and  mercy,  to  bring 
warmth  and  sunshine  to  two  lonely  orphans' 
hearts.     After   that    day    we   were    never  lonely. 


We  were  never  hungry  or  cold.  Every  day, 
sometimes  two  or  three  times,  the  good  lady 
came.  Patty  loved  her  from  the  first,  and  at  sight 
of  her  would  always  hold  out  her  tiny  arms  to  be 
taken.  She  would  wrap  Patty  in  a  blanket,  and 
sit  by  the  fire  for  hours  with  her  on  her  knees, 
singing  to  her  and  telling  stories.  No  lady's  child 
could  be  cared  for  more  than  Patty  now,  but  "  the 
nourishing  food  and  port  wine"  had  come  too  late 
to  save  her.  Hunger  and  cold  had  done  their 
work  too  well,  and  we  knew  that  she  must  go. 
Just  six  weeks  from  Christmas  day,  the  little  lamb 
was  gathered  to  the  fold,  and  I  was  left  alone. 
At  first  I  was  inconsolable,  but  I  am  happier  and 
more  cheerful  now.  I  have  regular  employment 
in  the  house  of  my  benefactress,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  never  leave  her.  I  am  sixteen  now,  so 
two  Christmas  days  have  come  and  gone  since 
the  night  of  the  snow.  I  never  see  a  fall  of 
snow  now  without  being  grateful,  and  oh !  so 
glad  to  think  of  the  work  it  is  giving  to  poor 
hungry  boys. 

L.  R. 


MAY   DAY     EVE. 
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A   LL  the  world  goes  a- Maying 
To-morrow ! 
Under  the  tliorii-woods  a-straying 

To-morrow  !    To-morrow  ! 
All  the  lasses  and  lads  will  be  there, 
All  the  world,  and  my  lady  fair, 
To-morrow  ! 

They  say  the  King  goes  a-Maying 

To-morrow ! 
Under  the  thorn-woods  a-straying, 

To-morrow  !    To-morrow  ! 
But  the  King  and  his  lords,  with  all  their  gold, 
Shall  ne'er  have  my  lady's  hand  to  hold, 

To-morrow  ! 

Perchance  the  Queen  goes  a-Maying 

To-morrow  ! 
Under  the  thorn-woods  a-straying, 

To-morrow  !    To-morrow  ! 
But  the  Queen  and  her  dames  of  high  emprizg 
I'd  give  for  one  glance  from  my  lady's  eyes. 

To-morrow  ! 

My  lady  fair  goes  a-Maying 

To-morrow ! 
Under  the  thorn-woods  a-straying, 

To-morrow  !    To-morrow  ! 
And  the  sun  will  shine,  and  the  world  be  gay. 
For  my  lady  goes  to  gather  the  May 
She  shall  wear  in  her  gown  on  her  wedding-day, 

To-morrow !    To-morrow  ! 
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STUDY  OF  AN  ELDBR-TRHE,  NOKFOLK. 


TT  is  not  my  intention  in  the  present  paper  to 
-*■  confine  myself  to  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
painter  who  will  form  the  subject ;  and  for  this 
I  have  a  twofold  reason.  Jn  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Richmond  has  not  laid  himself  open  to  the 
courtship  of  society  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the 
appreciation  of  the  public  on  the  other,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  beyond  my  power  to  lay 
before  the  reader  any  long  list  of  splendid 
successes  or  a  record  of  social  triumphs.  I  could 
describe  his  life  almost  in  the  words  of  the  Vicar 


of   Wakefield,  whose   adventures  were  by 
the    fireside,    and    whose  migrations    were 
from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown.     Not  that 
Mr.   Richmond   has    failed   to  travel.     The 
desire  of  improvement  and  ill-health  have 
in    turn    driven    him    southwards,    to    the 
treasure-houses    of   Italy  at  one  time,  and 
the  warmer  climate  of  Tangier  at  another ; 
but  this  travelling  has  been,  after  all,  from 
bed  to  bed,  as  it    were ;   it    meant  merely 
working     in     Rome,     Venice,     or    Algiers, 
instead    of  in   Loudon.     For   this,    indeed, 
has   been   the    keynote    of  his   life — work ; 
this  has    been    the    reason   of   his  holding 
aloof   from    the    court    which    a    successful 
portrait-painter  can  at  all  times  command; 
even  a  visit  to  Prince   Bismarck  resulting 
in   a  finished   portrait    and    several    pencil 
sketches,    one    of    which     is     among    the 
illustrations  of  this  paper.     The  other  half 
of   the    reason    lies    iu    the    fact    that    Mr. 
Richmond  is  as  earnest  a  teacher  as  he  is 
a  painter.     He  has  lost  no  opportunity  of 
gathering  ideas  on  art  and  spreading  them, 
and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  to  do  some  good 
by  putting  before  the  reader,  as   far  as  my 
own  understanding  will    allow,    something 
which  may  be  tiaged  by  the  light  in  which 
this  teacher  himself  views  his  adopted  art. 
And  while  so   doing,   I  must    beg  for  myself  the 
indulgence  of  my  readers  and  of  Professor  Rich- 
mond for   so  much  of  my  own  personality  as  may 
creep    in,    and    put    forward    as    my   excuse   the 
temptation  to  enthusiasm  on  my  own  part  in   the 
devotion    to  art   shown   continually  by  the  latter 
in  his  own  teaching.     Before  proceeding  to  consider 
his  theories,  or  his  practice  even,  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  touch  on  the  leading  features  of  his  life. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond  was  born  in  London,  on 
29th  November,  1842,  at  the  house  of  his  father, 
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in  York  Street,  Portnian  Square,  wheie  the  greater 
part  of  his  youth  appears  to  have  been  spent.  The 
influence  of  such  a  home  Ufe  as  it  was  his  good 
fortune  to  enjoy  may  in  great  measure  be  held 
responsible  for  his  theories  and  work  at  the  present 
day  ;  since  his  father,  Mr.  George  Richmond,  is 
known  to  all  who  care  about  these  matters  with 
any  sincerity,  as  a  painter  of  no  small  originality 
and  power — a  painter  whose  portraits  are  treasures 
which  will  bear  down  the  scale  against  many  a 
canvas  having  old-masterdom  for  its  guinea-stamp. 
That  the  father's  principles  were  serious  and  the 
result  of  culture,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  William  Blake  and  of  John  Ruskin ; 
the  former,  the  poet-painter,  who  illustrated  in  his 
poems  and  his  pictures  his  theory  that  art  must 
spring  from  within  the  man,  gathering  life  from 
intellectual  force,  and  find- 
ing but  little  food  in  the 
external  world — in  the 
visible  life  of  this  century 
or  of  that;  the  latter 
a  friend  encountered  in 
Rome  in  1840,  and  valued 
as  he  was  appreciated. 
Through  this  friendship,  it 
happened  that  the  young 
Richmond  came  under  the 
direct  influence  of  a  man 
whose  teachings  have  not 
been  marked  by  the 
strongest  sincerity  alone, 
but  also  by  a  knowledge 
of  his  subject  which  has 
been  rarely  equalled  and 
perhaps  never  surpassed. 
And  the  influence  of  this 
great  critic  came  upon  the 
boy  in  his  fourteenth  year 
in  a  practical  manner. 
Ruskin  showed  him  draw- 
ings by  William  Hunt, 
drawings  which  were 
copied  with  scrupulous 
care,  and  the  accurate  style 
of  the  artist  thus  found 
a  beginning  under  the 
supervision  of  the  greatest 
teacher  of  the  present 
century.   For  the  past  four 


years  the  boy  had  already  been  drawing  regularly, 
finding  in  the  work  a  congenial  occupation,  while 
in  his  literary  studies  he  had  made  such  progress 
as  to  warrant  his  deliverance  from  the  hands  of 
his  tutors  ;  at  the  age  we  have  mentioned  he 
being  far  enough  advanced  to  continue  his  classical 
reading  by  himself. 

He  now  devoted  his  time  almost  entirely  to  art 
study,  and  entered  the  Royal  Academy  School 
as  a  probationer,  and  we  learn  that  the  ideal 
method  he  set  up  for  himself  was  pre-Raphaelite, 
unconsciously  so  it  may  be,  but,  nevertheless, 
thoroughly  so.  Work  was  natural  to  him  ;  and  at 
this  period  eight  hours  of  daylight  drawing  was 
frequently  followed  by  an  evening  devoted  to  the 
same  pursuit.  The  youth,  not  unnaturally,  when 
admitted  to  the   full   dignity  of  Academy  student 
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took  a  high  place,  and  gained  the  second  medal  in 
the  Antique  class,  as  also  in  the  life  school.  But 
that  system  of  teaching,  which  the  Associate  of  the 
Academy  has  so  often  and  so  thorough  1}^  denounced, 
already  then  became  distasteful  to  him,  and  the 
school  was  quitted  for  the  studio,  where  the  various 
independent  efforts  seem  for  a  time  to  have  led  to 
nothing  in  particular.  He  was  dependent  for  his 
start  in  the  art-world  upon  a  contribution  to  the 
sister  art  of  poetry,  no  less  than  the  "  Idylls  of  the 
King,"  which  appeared  in  1S59.  Young  Richmond 
took    for   subject    "  Geraint    and    Enid,"    and   the 


found  food  more  than  sufficient.  We  learn  that 
in  Padua  he  made  careful  drawings  of  at  least  a 
dozen  of  the  frescoes  of  Giotto.  Venice  was 
reached,  and  Tintoretto  soon  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  youth's  list  of  heroes  ;  while  Carpaccio, 
that  early  Venetian  painter,  who  obtained  his 
education  from  where  no  one  know  s,  was  also 
made  a  favourite.  This  tour  resulted  in  nearly 
a  hundred  drawings  and  pictures.  Mr.  Richmond 
now  began  to  gain  a  circle  of  friends,  chiefly 
composed  of  men  who,  like  himself,  were  seeking 
to    further    the    cause    of    art.       One    of    these 


THE    TICER. 


picture  was  sold,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  been 
rejected  at  the  Academy.  The  ideal  which  bad 
prompted  the  careful  pencil  drawings  of  the 
Academy  student,  who  had  striven  to  represent 
all  that  he  saw  with  conscientiousness  and  fidelity, 
came  to  a  climax  in  this  picture,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  its  pre-Raphaelite  feeling  was 
the  cause  of  its  exclusion  from  the  monster 
exhibition.  This  sale  was  soon  followed  by  a 
second,  the  subject  on  the  latter  occasion  being 
"  Boaz  and  Ruth,"  and  the  proceeds  supplied  the 
funds  for  a  visit  to  Italy,        Here  his   enthusiasm 


was  young  Leighton,  whose  picture,  four  or  five 
years  before — the  picture  which  the  Queen  had 
purchased,  and  which  Mr.  Ruskin  had  mentioned — 
had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  boy  of  thirteen,  and 
was  well  remembered.  We  hear  also  of  Rossetti, 
Mr.  William  Morris,  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  John 
Leech  being  among  the  newly  found  friends  brought 
together,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  Artists' 
Volunteer  Corps.  The  year  1S61  was  marked  by 
the  first  acceptance  at  the  Ro3'al  Academy,  and 
the  paintei's  brothers  formed  the  subject  of  his 
picture,    which      success     was     followed    in    the 
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ensuing  year  by  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  brothers  forming  the  subject.  This  work  was  entirely 
dressed  in  velvet.  To  this  work,  which  had  done  out  of  doors.  It  was  exhibited  at  the 
attracted  attention,  the  young  painter  owed  several      British  Institution,  and  engraved  by  Mr.   William 
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commissions,  one  ot  which,  a  tempera  picture  Hole.  When  twenty-three  years  of  age  Mr 
after  the  early  Italian  method,  was  painted  at  Richmond  migrated  once  more  to  Rome,'  and, 
Llandudno,  the  daughters  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Liddell      despite   the  influence  of    Fortuny  and    Regnault 
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continued  to  study  with  avidity  the  designs  in  the  many  years  later  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  was 

Sistiue  Chapel,  which  he  has  alluded  to  in  recent  visited  in    1866,  and    the   summer  was   spent   iu 

years  as  a  great  poem — a  poem  on  which,  at  the  sketching  landscape  and  drawing  trees  and  vines, 

present  time,  a  book  is  being  prepared  in  the  quiet  The  result  of  all  the  work  was  a   "  Procession  iu 


retirement  of  the  house  at  Hammersmith.  Capri, 
the  island  where  Mr.  Leighton  had  worked  so 
steadily  in  1S59,  and  whence  hailed  the  drawing  of 
the  "  Lemon  Tree,"  that  caused  great  wonderment 


Honour  of  Bacchus,"  the  painting  of  which  had 
been  begun  in  Rome — a  picture  exhibited  iu  the 
Academy  of  1869.  When  next  he  went  abroad, 
in  the  following  year  indeed,  Mr.  Richmond  passed 
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the  winter  in  Algiers,  where,  the  climate  admitting 
of  outdoor  work,  many  sketches  were  made  of  the 
Arab  and  Negro  inhabitants.  It  was  on  his  return 
from  Algiers  that  Mr.  Richmond  took  up  his  abode 
at  Hammersmith,  in  one  of  the  few  secluded  corners 
which  modern  improvements  have  been  unable 
to  rob  of  its  pleasant  privacy.  Renewed  study 
from  the  figure  and  of  anatomy  was  the  painter's 
chief  care  for  a  time,  and  in  1872  an  "  iVriadne  " 
was  painted  and  sent  to  the  Academy.  Then  came 
the  "Prometheus  Bound"  in  1S74 — a  work  much 
criticised,  and  eventually  taken  to  Birmingham  as 
the  property  of  that  town.  At  the  same  period, 
too,  the  painter  brought  into  play  the  knowledge  of 
fresco  which  he  had  acquired  in  Italy  under  Signer 
Podesti,  having  accepted  a  commission  to  decorate 
a  drawing-room  at  Lythe  Hall.  "  The  Duties  of 
Women  ''  formed  the  theme  ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  1S75 
the  work  was  completed. 
Negotiations  with  the  Liver- 
pool authorities  for  a  large 
fresco  to  be  painted  in  the 
••ouncil-chamber  fell  through. 
The  subject  which  had  been 
selected  for  illustration  was 
*'  The  Triumph  of  Commerce 
over  Barbarism,"  but  ap- 
parently that  triumph  was 
yet  completed.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond's contributions  to  the 
annual  exhibition  at  Burling- 
ton House  were  not  at  this 
time,  nor  ever,  very  numerous. 
In  the  thirteen  years  from  1874 
to  1887  his  name  appeared  in 
only  two  of  the  catalogues, 
while  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
a  scheme  with  which  the  artist 
was  much  in  sympathy,  re- 
ceived solid  support.  The  Iliad 
furnished  the  subject  for  the 
first  picture  sent  to  the  Bond 
Street  Gallery — "Death  and 
Sleep  carrying  the  Body  of 
Sarpedon  to  Lycia;"  then  came 
the  "Miriam;  "  to  be  followed 
by  "The  Parable  of  the  Ten 
Virgins."  "The  Release  of 
Prometheus,"  "The  Audience 


in  Athens,"  picturing  a  portion  of  the  auditorium  of 
the  great  theatre  during  the  performance  of  the 
"  Agamemnon  of  yEschylus,"  a  "  Hermes,"  and  an 
"  Icarus"  were  all  sent  to  the  smaller  exhibition, 
which  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  had  opened  as  a  refuge  for 
those  works  whose  good  art  would  be  lost  in  the 
glaring  crowd  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
In  1889  the  "Venus  and  Anchises,"  which 
forms  one  of  the  illustrations  to  this  paper,  was 
seen  at  the  New  Gallery — another  haven  for  artists 
who  dislike  their  work  to  associate,  on  the  walls 
of  Burlington  House,  with  the  many  hundreds  of 
shrieking  canvases  that  are  of  necessity  painted 
up  to  Academy  pitch,  in  order  to  attract  by  their 
vividness  the  eye  of  the  British  public.  How 
much  longer  this  description  of  the  latest-founded 
C^iallery  will  hold  good  is   not  a  question   here  to 
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be  discussed.  The  Gallery  was  certainly  opened 
with  a  similar  intent  as  the  Grosvenor :  whether  or 
not  it  will  degenerate  into  a  mere  competitor  with 
the  big  opponent  is  a  matter  to  be  proved  in 
subsequent  seasons.  The  "Venus  and  Anchises," 
reproduced  in  black  and  white,  is  seen  at  a 
disadvantage — that  goes  without  saying  ;  but  it  is 
useful,  in  that  it  will  repay  careful  examination 
with  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Richmond  holds 
design  to  be  as  necessary  to  a  picture  as  is  colour, 
and  of  the  decorative  quality  of  his  composition 
I  hope  and  wish  to  speak. 
For  it  is  a  quality  of  no 
mean  value,  this  design — 
a  quality  that  few  men 
understand  to-day,  and  the 
very  smallest  proportion 
of  those  who  do  are  able 
to  use  it.  It  is  most 
commonly  employed  with- 
out reference  to  colour, 
whereas  in  a  painted 
picture  form  and  colour 
together  should  express 
design.  The  ordinary 
definition  of  this  term,  as 
given  in  a  dictionary',  is 
valueless  if  taken  literally  ; 
but  there  is  a  secondary, 
almost  figurative  meaning 
given  "  to  form  an  outline 
of  in  the  mind,"  and  this 
reaches  somewhat 
in  the  direction  I 
would  take.      The  ./ 

design  is  intention 
—  the  intention 
to  present  to  a 

spectator  a  complete  impression  that  the  aitist 
has  received.  This  may  be  merely  a  decorative 
aspect  of  certain  objects ;  or,  with  an  intent 
still  more  serious,  a  theme  may  be  illustrated 
to  which  the  particularity  of  the  forms  and 
colours  give  a  thorough  interpretation.  In  this 
way  painting  becomes  a  language.  Now  there 
are  a  certain  set  of  painters  who  are  not 
artists  in  the  true  sense,  but  craftsmen  only. 
They  are  many  of  them  even  masters  of  their 
craft  ;  that  is,  masters  of  the  handiwork  of 
painting.     These   men  are  fond  of  declaring  that 
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they  go  out  to  paint  what  they  see — a  very 
laudable  profession  of  faith  ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider how  they  see,  and  find  that  their  vision 
never  leads  the  mind  beyond  the  surface  of 
creation,  we  must  needs  put  a  limit  to  our 
lauding.  Comparison  with  the  special  commis- 
sioner of  a  daily  newspaper  is  not  unfitting  to 
these  men.  They  paint  as  the  commissioner 
writes.  How  beautifully  this  latter  will  describe 
an  annual  dinner  on  behalf  of  a  London  hos- 
pital. Note  the  master-touches  of  the  craftsman, 
the  description  of  the 
jovial  baronet  who 
takes  the  chair,  the  por- 
trait and  antecedents  of 
the  portly  Theosophist 
leader  who  is  present,  and 
the  biographical  sketch  of 
the  pale-faced  fashionable 
painter  who  likewise  dab- 
bles in  lyrics.  All  these 
are  set  down  in  a  few 
master-strokes,  and  we 
have  the  picture  of  the 
gathering  most  vividly 
before  us.  But  then  he 
is  merely  a  commissioner, 
and  the  picture  which  he 
paints  so  skilfully  is  only 
surface  deep.  It  has  no 
inner  significance,  for  the 
writer  is  ignorant  of  any. 
He  has  not  at 
heart  the  cause  of 
the  hospital.  He 
is  careless  of  the 
effect  that  the 
Theosophist  may 
have  upon  subscriptions,  or  the  influence  that 
may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  charity  by 
the  painter  who  writes  lyrics.  And  so  it  is  with 
those  painters  we  refer  to.  They  hear  no  whis- 
pered sermons  in  life,  the  memories  or  notes  of 
which  must  be  expressed  in  form  or  colour,  in 
light  or  shade ;  now,  in  striking  contrast  as  a 
trumpet-call  contrasts  with  silence,  and  then  again 
in  a  quiet  harmony,  peaceful  as  a  day-dream  or  a 
youthful  memory.  That  a  great  number  of  artists 
should  rebel  against  the  power  of  the  story-picture 
can  well  be  understood.     The  province  of  art  does 
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not  lie  in  illustrating  in  one  way  what  a  novelist 
has  illustrated  in  another.  The  object  of  a  painter 
is  not  to  describe  in  his  work  the  pathetic  story  of 
a  Dickens,  nor  the  comic  side  of  life  as  set  forth  by 
Jerome  ;  only  when  he  shares  a  kindred  feeling 
with  a  poet  or  other  writer,  is  he  justified  in 
working  from  an  author's  text,  in  expressing  in 
his  own  way  an  inspiration  which  he  shares  with 
some  particular  man  ?  And  while  the  talk  is  of 
poets,  let  us  bear  in  mind  the  Latin  verse  which 
says  that  poets  are  not  made,  but  born.     How  can 


have  not  discovered  what  they  are  really  looking 
upon.  But  the  men  who  deny  the  right  of  existence 
to  the  "  story-picture,"  and  affirm  that  art  is  not 
literary  in  its  purpose,  but  decorative,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  painters  of  superficies.  The 
very  instinct  of  decoration  which  sets  them  to  work 
is  an  inspiration  direct  from  nature  ;  it  is  a  reason, 
an  idea,  and  their  painting  is  an  expression  of  it. 
They  paint  because  they  have  something  to  say, 
and  not  because  they  can  paint.  Let  us  consider 
portraiture,   for  instance  :  that  despised  art  which 
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we,  in  an  age  full  of  discernment  and  analysis  like 
the  present,  pretend  to  limit  the  name  of  poet  to 
a  man  who  deals  in  words  alone  ?  The  very  word 
means  "  one  who  invents  ;"  and  where  is  invention 
more  necessary  than  in  the  art  of  the  painter  ?  By 
this  term,  invention,  I  would  not  imply  creation ;  to 
invent  is  to  find  out,  to  seek  out  diligently  and  dis- 
cover ;  whose  duty  more  so  than  the  painter's,  this 
discovering  ?  The  very  class  I  speak  of  will  admit 
this.  They  will  tell  you  themselves  that  most  men 
cannot  paint  because  they  cannot  see  ;  because  they 


Opie  called  "  a  more  respectable  kind  of  caricature," 
and  denounced  as  binding  a  painter  down  to 
"  copying  wretched  defects,  and  conforming  to  still 
more  wretched  prejudices."  How  far  can  the 
shallow  painter  succeed  in  this  ?  Test  the  matter 
practically  ;  live  in  the  continual  presence  of  a 
portrait  by  such  a  man,  and  the  caricature  will,  in 
time,  impress  you  sufficiently  with  its  shallowness 
that  you  will  learn  to  hate  the  picture.  How 
different  is  it  with  a  portrait  by  an  artist,  a  man 
who  starts  with  serious  intent,  whose  work  shows 
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design,   and  through  it  teaches   the   spectator  all 

that    the    painter    knew    of    his    subject.       Look 

well  at  the   portrait   "  May,"  here 

reproduced    in     black    and    white. 

It  is  pictorially  decorative  ;  we  may 

not  know  (in  the  present  instance 

I  do  not   know)   the  original,  but 

yet  the  work  has  interest.     It  has 

character,  significance  ;   in  its  way 

is  as  deep   as   an    ideal   head    by 

Rossetti  or  Burne  Jones.     To  the 

sketch  of  Prince  Bismarck  or  Theo- 

dor  Mommsen  I    may  also  point. 

We  have  heard  of  both  men,  but  had 

we  not  they  would  be  interesting. 

They    are    inventions,    containing 

all  that   the   artist    has  found  out 

about  the  individuality  of  certain 

men,    of  types  indeed.      Wc    are 

brought    into    sympathy  with  the 
artist,   and    hence    our  interest  in 
the  sketches.     It  is  no  craftsman- 
ship that  steals  the  honour ;  it  is 
the     feeling     that     impelled     the 
craftsman — the  design.  And,  again, 
I  must  insist  that  this  word  design 
shall   not  be  used  only  to  express 
what  is    meant  by  form   or  com- 
position :     it    comprises    also    the 
artist's  intention,  a  plan  expressed 
in  form,  or  in  form  and  colour.  That 
Mr.  Richmond  is  opposed  to  literary 
pictures  I  can  say  with  authority. 
I  have  heard  his  opinion  on  them 
in   his   own    studio;    but    that    he 
has  ever  painted  for   the    sake   of 
laying  paint  on  canvas  cleverly,  this 
way  or   that,    I    doubt.       He    has 
said  "that  art  is  greatest  when  it 
emanates  from  the  greatest  minds, 
most  interesting  when  the  motive 
for     its     expression      is     noblest, 
highest    when    it    is    evident    that 
Nature    has    been    ruled,    selected 
from,  and  robbed  of  all  her  choicest 
gifts  to  adorn  the  body  of  a  great 
conception."     He  speaks  elsewhere 
of   "the    art    through     which    we 
expose  our   tendency  of  thought," 
and  this  is  'the  reason  that  he  has 


held  aloof  from  the  appreciation  of  the  people,  that 
he  has  striven   to  satisfy  his  own  artistic  instinct. 
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working  quietly  at  home  or  abroad,  rather  than 
descend  to  the  plaudits  of  the  public,  fashionable 
or  otherwise.  For  it  is  a  descent,  this  move 
towards  popularity.  The  public,  be  they  titled,  or 
wealthy,  or  merely  the  populace  of  our  streets,  do 
not  as  a  body  connect  thought  and  art.  This  is  a 
hurrying  age ;  amusement  is  wanted,  and  it  is 
easier  to  accept  art  as  amusement  than  in  any 
other  way.  If  thought  is  wanted,  then  is  there 
Professor   Huxley,    or  indeed  any  serious  writer, 


from  the  statistics  of  modern  civilisation  ?  But 
life  and  the  world  on  which  this  civilisation  has 
been  creeping  ill  or  well,  that  men  are  careless  of; 
art  has  no  teaching,  science  is  everything,  and  yet 
it  never  satisfies.  The  reference  to  a  lesson  from 
a  work  of  art  brings  me  naturally  to  consider  the 
learning  necessary  to  art-workers  themselves,  the 
more  easily  since,  as  I  have  said,  Mr.  Richmond 
has  spoken  and  written  much  on  the  training 
of    art-students,    and    never    has    he    missed    an 
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who  in  a  few  minutes  will  rouse  more  anxious 
thought  than  au  ordinary  mind  can  rest  completely' 
from  in  months.  Any  new  railway  scheme  or  Eiftel 
Tower  is  sufficient  for  thought.  How  many  are 
there  who,  in  looking  at  the  drawing  from  the 
figure,  the  single  standing  figure  which  has  been 
reproduced  among  the  illustrations  here,  will  care 
to  learn  such  a  lesson  as  the  Greeks  had  learned 
from  art  ?  How  many  are  there  who  ever  try  to 
learn  something  of  the  world  they  live  in  except 


opportunity  to  denounce,  or  rather  to  deny,  the 
teaching  of  academies.  He  does  not  believe  that 
"academies  ever  have  taught  anything  at  all,"  and 
advocates  a  return  to  the  studio  system,  by  which 
a  group  of  students  gathered  round  a  master  may 
learn  to  understand  somewhat  of  his  impulses  to 
action,  as  well  as  the  actual  method  of  expression. 
While  advocating  the  preservation  of  tradition, 
while  insisting,  with  Goethe,  that  "  Art  is  Art 
because  it  is  not  Nature,"  Mr.  Richmond  would  by 
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no  means  couple  tradition  with  academic  skill ;  for 
who  can  be  less  academic  than  the  men  he  quotes, 
and  yet  who  clung  more  tenaciously  to  tradition 
than  these  men,  Decamps,  Degas,  Frere,  Diaz, 
Rousseau,  Corot,  and  Courbet,  with  Jean  Franrjois 
Millet,  to  whom  a  special  tribute  is  paid  as  naturalist 
and  poet  ?  The  tradition  that  they  held  was  this  — 
that  Art  has  a  purpose  ;  that  it  is  a  language  for 
men  to  speak  in  when  thej^  have  aught  to  say  ;  a 
tradition  handed  down  from  the  early  times  of 
Italian  art,  the  traditional  purpose  of  the  paintings 


them,  a  goal  to  be  won,  and  they  regarded  beauty 
of  form  as  truth  of  form.  Therefore  is  it  that 
their  sculptured  men  are  heroes  in  our  eyes,  and 
thence  the  reason,  too,  that  their  sculptured  gods 
were  but  idealised  men.  Mere  fact  as  the  end  and 
aim  of  Art  the\'  would  not  have.  They  worked 
through  Art  towards  an  ideal  state,  and  under  the 
same  influence  they  lived  their  daily  life.  Education 
of  the  body  as  of  the  mind  was  held  essential  to  a 
proper  state  of  being,  and  they  lived  up  to  their 
art  as  well  as  they  could  ;  they  did  not  do  as  we, 
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which  Florentine  beginners  gave  to  the  world. 
This  was  the  reason  of  the  painting  of  those 
saintly  Madonnas,  through  whose  pictured  forms  we 
even  now  feel  awakened  in  us  a  sentiment  akin  to 
the  reverence  which  Botticelli  felt,  or  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi,  or  Crivelli.  The  tradition,  loo,  which  at  a 
later  date  crept  back  into  art  from  an  earlier 
source  ;  the  feeling  of  the  Greeks,  those  worshippers 
of  beau'.y,  to  whom  beauty  seemed  as  truth; — the 
Greek  tradition  was  to  strive  for  ever  to  realise  an 
ideal  state,  for  they  felt  that  trutli  was  far  above 


live  wretchedly  and  drag  Art  down  to  picture  that 
wretchedness  and  misery.  This  sentiment,  as  felt 
by  later  artists  of  the  Renaissance,  is  the  tradition 
of  which  we  now  are  speaking — the  tradition  of 
old-masterdom,  which  many  modern  critics  so 
often  and  so  easily  scoff  at.  Tnis,  too,  is  the 
sentiment  that  animated  Millet;  no  mere  record 
of  grinding  poverty  is  there  in  his  half-starved 
and  hard-working  labourers  in  the  fields,  but 
dignity,  a  strong  stern  dignity,  the  grandeur  of 
human  endurance  under  adverse  circumstance.    No 
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meanness  is  there  either  in  a  Corot  landscape  ;  no 
cleverly  wretched  record  of  a  wet  day,  wonderful 
only  by  reason  of  the  picture's  wetness.     No  ;  the 


as  had  been  the  original  on  the  artist.  Corot  felt  the 
beauty  of  the  earth  and  painted  it,  and  when  we  see 
his  work  we  realise  how  beautiful  the  earth  is — 


,KETCH    OF   PRINCE    BISMARCK   MADE   DURING    LUNCHEON    AT    FKIEDRICHSRUH. 


tradition  is  there  to  prevent  that,  and  painted  by  that  is  the  tradition.  Professor  Richmond — for  our 
that  most  unacademical  Corot,  landscape  is  truly  subject  was  the  Oxford  Slade  Professor  from 
wonderful,  as  great  in  its  power  over  the  spectator      1879  until  three  years  later  he  gave  it  up,  as  he 
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felc  that  the  Professor  shou'd  be  in  residence — 
fails  to  find  this  quality  of  tradition  in  modern 
impressionist  work,  and  declares  the  impressionist 
to  be  as  aftected  and  mannered  as  were  the  German 


it  is  not  my  object  here  to  compare  school  with 
school.  But  this  I  can  say,  without  leaving  the 
proper  limit  of  my  paper,  that  experience  must  go, 
alas  !  to  support  the  Professor,  since  the  majority 
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purists  or  pre-Raphaelites.  Whether  he  be  quite 
right  or  wrong  in  his  denunciation  of  the  latest 
phase  of  art  I  will  not  here  make  question,  since 


of  so-called  impressions  which  are  thrown  upon 
canvas  to-day  b}'  well-meaning  men  are  as 
aftected    as    were    the  worst    mannerisms    of  the 


conventional  painters  of  the  past   century.     More 
easily    indeed    is    this    style    aftected    than    any 
other,  and  I  can  with  safety  condemn  the  large 
proportion  of  impressionisms  without  in  any  way 
condemning   the     sincere    purpose    of  some    few 
earnest    men   who    paint  impressions.     With  the 
English  pre-Raphaelites    Mr.    Richmond  is    more 
in   sympathy,   holding  it  to  be    a    serious  protest 
against  conventional   treatment,  less  formal  than 
the    German    school,  and    not    slovenly  as  is    the 
impressionist,   or,   as   I  should  prefer  to  say,  the 
pseudo-impressionist    school.       The     earnestness 
with    which   this   crusade    is  carried  on   in   Art's 
behalf  has   tempted   Mr.   Richmond   to   try  every 
kind     of    work    which     should     strengthen     his 
capability  as  an  artist  ;   and   the  bronze  statue  of 
"The    Runner"  at    the    Grosvenor    in    1879,   his 
''  Arcadian  Shepherd ''  at  the  Academy  ten  years 
later,  and  a  bust  of  Mrs.  Richmond,  in  marble,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  are  the  result   of  his  practical 
knowledge   of  sculpture.     Of  fresco,  likewise,  he 
is   a    warm    advocate ;    its  value   as   a    means    of 
education,  the  knowledge  it  demands  on  the  part 
of  the  painter  himself,  the  straightforward  nature 
of  the  work,  all  offer  reasons  for  its  encouragement 


that  Mr.  Richmond  has  never  failed  to  urge.     So 
great,   in    fact,    is    his    attachment  to  this  branch 
of  labour,  that   when  the  scheme    for  decorating 
the  chamber  at   Liverpool  was  on  foot,  to  which 
I  referred  above,  he  was  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
work  for  the  bare  expenses.    And  this  earnestness 
must  not  be  set  down  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man 
to  whom  manual  dexterity  is  natural ;  it  is  not  due 
to  such  a  facility  as  had  Diaz,  for  instance— a  man 
who  threw  off  paintings  as  though  they  were  con- 
versations ;  for  Mr.  Richmond  is  a  careful  worker  : 
but  the  reason  is,  that  he  assigns  to  art  an  important 
place  among  the  necessities  of  civilised  life.    In  the 
matter  of  taste  he  is  of  the  severely  truthful  sect, 
believing  that   "solid   stone    or  brick  walls,   well 
roofed,  without  the  overlay  of  cheap  and  bad  orna- 
ment, and  woollen  or  linen  unadorned  garments," 
represent  the  basis  upon  which  a  better  style  of 
architecture    and    dress,  and   a  true    appreciation 
of  art,  can  be  built.    In  this  we  find  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Ruskin — the  influence  of  that  creed  which  holds 
it  necessary,  before  all  things  else,  that  we  should 
in  our  daily  life  be  governed  by  the  principle  of 
truth,  that  solidity  and  constructive  value  should 
precede    ornament  in  our  furniture,  utensils,  and 
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clothing  ;  that  we  should  learn  to  appreciate  beauty 
in  its  various  aspects,  before  we  can  extract  any 
real  good  from  a  picture,  a  poem,  or  a  symphony. 
L'nless  we  have  conviction,  our  art  is  a  superfluous 
ornament  hung  by  fashion  upon  a  sordid  life,  as 
much  out  of  place  as  a  pearl  of  price  would  be 
dangling  from  a  weak  chain  of  Brummagem  gold. 
It  is  on  this  point  that  the  difficulty  of  teaching 
the  true  value  of  art  to  mankind  is  greatest ;  the 
most  hopeless  task  of  all  is,  as  Mr.  Richmond 
himself  says,  "to  convince  the  general  mass  of 
men,  governmental  or  other  bodies,  that  the 
aesthetic  soul  is  worth  saving  at  all,  or  that  art 
and  taste  are  of  any  value  whatever,  excepting  as 
a  pastime  for  the  rich,  or  a  dilettante  diversion  for 
the  lazy." 

At  the  most,  all  we  who  would  preach  can 
extract  from  the  unwilling  listeners  is  an  avowal 
that  ornament  is  of  course  a  good   thing  to   have, 


and  that  the  making  of  ornament  is  a  respectable 
calling ;  and  with  this  theory  respectable  people 
allow  their  younger  sons  to  take  up  art  as  quite  a 
respectable  livelihood.  This  may  be  some  improve- 
ment upon  the  time  when  artists  were  social  outcasts 
in  this  country,  excepting  when  they  became  rich 
through  their  successes.  Nevertheless,  the  ground 
that  these  amiable  tolerators  of  art  stand  upon  is 
utterly  wrong.  We  do  not  want  ornament. 
Ornament  and  design  are  different  names,  belonging 
to  different  things.  Design  in  a  manufactured 
article  is  like  a  moral  principle  in  life,  and  the 
article  of  furniture  properly  designed  may  be 
compared  with  a  man's  life  governed  by  moral 
rectitude.  Ornament,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
anything  good  or  bad,  it  may  decorate  or  mar  the 
thing  ornamented,  may  be  as  bad  even  as  a  church 
charity  from  a  swindler's  purse,  likely  to  make  an 
original  sin  the  worse  by  the  hypocrisy. 
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LORD     RONALD'S    BRIDE" 


{By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Routledge.) 


T  TAKE  as  my  fifth  study  "  Lord  Ronald's  Bride," 
-*■  from  Kenelm  Chillingly.  I  should  not  preface 
the  study  with  an  explanation  of  the  ballad,  were 
it  not  that  I  have  found  audiences  singularly  dull 
with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  verses. 

In  the  novel  a  man,  who  is  recovering  from  an 
illness,  plainly  states  his  intention  of  committing 
a  murder  as  soon  as  he  shall  be  strong  enough 
to  do  the  deed.  This  ballad  is  read  to  him  to 
counteract  his  intention.  In  the  ballad  Lord  Ronald 
has  only  one  aim  in  life,  and  that  is  to  take 
vengeance  on  his  mother's  murderer.  He  meets 
with  a  sorceress,  who  not  only  gives  him  her  hand, 
but  promises  that  he  shall  have  his  desire.  He 
does  gain  his  aim  ;  he  kills  the  priest  who  burned 
his  mother,  but  he  finds  that  the  satisfaction  which 
he  expected  never  comes. 


L 


Why  gathers  the  crowd  in  the  market-place  / 
Ere  the  stars  have  yet  left  the  sky  ?  // 

A  quiet,  musing  question  ;  not  a  shout.  You  ask 
for  information. 

For  a  holiday  show  /  and  an  act  of  grace  / 
For  at  sunrise  /  a  witch  /  must  die  // 

The  answer  is  brighter  and  rather  fierce.  The 
voice  that  asked  the  first  question  continues  rather 
pathetically  : 

O  what  has  she  done  to  deserve  that  doom  ?  / 
Has  she  blighted  the  standing  corn  ?  / 

Or  rifled  /  for  philtres  /  a  dead  man's  tomb  ?  / 
Or  rid  mothers  /  of  babes  new-born  ?  // 

2   I   2 
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The  answer,  along  with  all  the  following  verses, 
clearly  sympathises  with  the  witch  : — 

No  //  Her  pact   with   the  fiend  /  was  not   thus 
revealed  / 

She  taught  sinners  /  the  Word  /  to  hear  J 
The-hungry-she-fed  /  and-the-sick-she-healed  / 

And  was  held  as  a  saint  /  last  year  // 

But  a  holy  man  ,  who  at  Rome  has  been  / 
Has  discovered  /  by  book  and  by  bell  / 

That   the   marvels  she  wrought  /  were  through 
arts  unseen  / 
And  the  lies  of  the  Prince  of  Hell  // 

The  rule  for  pausing  is,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
this.  Let  each  new  picture  have  a  pause.  There  is  no 
need,  for  instanjce,  of  a  pause  at  "hungry,"  because 
the  feeding-of-the-hungry  counts  as  one  picture. 
"And-wa5-held-as-a-saint  "go  together:  the  words 
form  one  thought,  one  picture.  The  first  of  the 
two  verses  is  pathetic  ;  the  second  partly  sarcastic 
and  partly  serious.  ' 

And  our  Lady  the  Church ;  ( for  the  dame  was  rich  / 
And  her  husband  /  the  Lord  of  Clyde)  / 

Would  fain  have  been  mild  to  this  saint-like  witch/ 
If/  her  sins  she  had  not  denied    / 

.A.  mere  piece  of  narrative,  in  narrative  tone. 

But  hush  and  come  nearer  /  to  see  the  sight  ^ 
Sheriff  /  halberds  /  and  torchmen  ;/  look 

Thac's-the-witch     standing  mute  in  her  garb  of 
white 
By  the  priest     with  his  bell  and  his  book 

At  the  second  line,  "  look,  that's-the-witch,''  said 
impulsively,  you  must,  if  you  are  in  a  large  room, 
see  the  witch  yourself  in  some  particular  spot : 
your  eyes  help  the  verse ;  in  a  small  room,  and 
with  a  small  company,  you  have  only  your  voice 
to  rely  on. 

So  the  witch  was  consumed  on  the  sacred  pyre 
And  the  priest  /  grew  in  power  and  in  pride  / 

And  the  witch  left  a  son  to  succeed  his  sire  / 
In  the  lands  and  the  halls  of  Clyde   / 

And  the  infant  /  waxed   comely  /  and   strong 
and  brave  / 

But     his  manhood  was  scarce  begun  / 
Ere  his  vessel  /  sailed  over  the  northern  wave  / 

To  the  lands  /  of  the  setting  sun  j 


Every  mention  of  the  priest  must  bring  out  the 
pride  and  uncharitableness  of  the  man,  just  as 
every  word  about  Lord  Ronald  brings  out  his 
intent.     The  second  verse  is  mere  narrative. 


II. 


Lord  Ronald  /  has  come  /  to  his  halls  in  Clyde  / 
With  a  bride  /  of  an  unknown  race  / 

Compared   with    the    man  /  who  would  kiss   / 
that     bride  / 
Wallace  wight  /  were  a  coward  base  // 

This  is  very  slow.  The  description  of  the  bride 
begins  in  the  hint  about  her  awful  look,  and  the 
voice  is  quietly  intense  in  the  following  verses  : 

Her  eye  /  had  the  glare  of  the  mountain-cat  / 
As  it  springs  /  on  the  hunter's  spear  // 

At  the  head  of  the  board  /  where  that  lady  sat  / 
Hungry  men  /  could  not  eat  /  for  fear  // 

And   the   tones   of  her  voice  /  had  the   deadly 
growl  / 

Of  the  bloodhound  /  that  scents  its  prey  / 
No  storm  was  so  dark  as  that  lady's  scowl  / 

Under  tresses  of  wintry  grey  // 

The  vowels  in  "tones,"  "growl,"  "scowl"  may  be 
lengthened.     The  voice  changes  at  once  to  banter  : 

"  Lord  Ronald  /  men  marry  /  f'^T-  love  or  for  gold  / 
Very  rich  /  must  have  been  thy  bride"  ^/ 

But  the  answer  is  stern  : — 

"  Man's  heart   may   be   won  /  woman's  hand  be 
sold  / 
By  the  banks  of  our  northern  Clyde  //' 
My  bride  is  indeed  /  very  dear  to  me  / 

Though  she  brought  //  not  a  groat  /  in  dower  // 

So  far  sternly,  except  in  the  last  line,  where  the 
contempt  for  the  money-bringing  bride  may  allow 
a  slight  snap  of  the  fingers.  Then  the  speaker's 
voice  lights  up  (if  I  may  say  so)  as  he  thinks  of 
his  revenge  : — 

"  For  her  face  /  couldst  thou  see  it  as  T  do  see  / 
Is  the  fairest  in  hall  and  in  bower  "  // 

The  narrative  tone  follows,  though  the  voice  of  the 
greedy  solemn  priest  may  be  imitated  : 
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Quoth  the  bishop  one  day  to  our  lord  the  king  / 
"  Satan  reigns  on  the  Clyde  /  alway  // 

And  the  taint  /  in  the  blood  of  that  witch  /  doth 
cling 
To  the  child  that  she  brought  /  to-day  // 

"  Lord  Ronald  has  come  from  the  Paynim  land  / 
With  a  bride  /  that  appals  the  sight  / 
Like  his  dam  /  she  hath  moles  /  on  her  dread 
right  hand  // 

The  last  line  may  be  a  whisper. 

And  she  turns  /  to  a  snake  /  at  night  // 

"  It  were  best  to  have  done  with  this  cursed  tree  / 
That  has  borne  /  such  cankered  fruit  / 
Add  the  soil  where  it  stands  to  my  holy  see  / 
And  consign  to  the  flames  /  its  root  "  // 

"Holy  man"  /  said  King  James  with  a  laugh  / 
"  we  know  / 
That  your  tongue  never  wags  in  vain  / 
But  the  Church  chest  is  full/  and  the  king's  is  low/ 
And  the  Clyde  /  is  a  fair  domain  // 

"  Yet  a  knight  that's  bewitched  by  an  ugly  wife  / 
Needs  not  much  /  to  dissolve  the  spell  / 
Go  /  summon  the  bride  and  bridegroom  here  / 
Be  at  hand./  with  thy  book  and  thy  bell  "  / 

The  king's  speech  is  very  light  and  bright,  and 
contrasts  with  the  solemn  hate  of  the  priest  and 
with  the  tragic  narrative  which  follows. 

III. 

Lord  Ronald  stood  up  in  King  James's  court  / 
And  his  bride  /  by  his  dauntless  side  / 

And  the  barons  /  who  came  in  the  hopes  of  sport/ 
Shook  with  fright  //  when  they  saw  the  bride  / 

The  bishop  /  though  armed  with  his  bell  and  his 
book  / 

Grew  as  white  as  if  turned  to  stone  / 
It  was  only  our  king  who  could  face  that  look  / 

And  he  spoke  /  in  a  trembling  tone  // 

The  king's  tone  must  be  serious,  but  I  don't  think 
a  tremor  is  allowable.  A  hesitating  way  of  saying 
the  words  is  best. 

"  Lord  Ronald  /  the  knights  of  thy  race  and  mine  / 
Should  find  mates  /  in  their  own  degree  / 
What  parentage  /  say  /  hath  this  dame  of  thine  / 
That  is  come  /  from  the  far  countree  ?  // 


"  And  /  what  was  her  dowry  /  in  gold  /  or  in  land  / 
And  /  what  was  the  charm  /  I  pray  / 
That  a  lovely  young  gallant  /  should  woo  the  hand 
Of  /  the  lady  /  we  see  /  to-day  ?  "// 

The  last  lines  are  said  very  hesitatingly  :    he  does 
not  want  to  call  the  lady  names. 

And  the  lords  would   have  laughed  /  but  that 
awful  dame  / 
Struck  them  dumb  /  with  her  thunder-frown  // 
"  Saucy  king  //  did  I  utter  /  my  father's  name  / 
Thou/  wouldst  kneel/  as  his  liege-man  /  down  // 

You  want  all  your  suppressed  rage  for  the  beginning 
of  the  witch's  speech. 

"Though  I  brought  to  Lord  Ronald  /  nor  land  / 
nor  gold  / 
Nor  the  bloom  of  a  fading  cheek  // 

Here   the  rage   has  turned  to  sarcasm,   which  is 
succeeded  by  a  tone  of  fierce  certainty. 

Yet  //  were  I  a  widow  /  both  young  and  old  / 
Would  my  hand  /  and  my  dowry  /  seek  / 

The  next  verses  are  the  key  to  the  ballad.     The 
first  is  very  quiet. 

"  For  //  the  wish  that  he  covets  the  most  below  / 
And  would  hide  /  from  his  God  above  // 
That  he  dares  not  to  pray  for/  in  weal  or  in  woe  / 
Is  the  dowry  /  I  bring  my  love  // 

"  Let  every  man  look  in  his  heart  /  and  see  / 
The  thing  he  most  /  longs  /  to  win  // 

Now  raise  the  voice  (for  a  line  only). 

And  then  ///  let  him  fasten  his  eyes  on  me  / 
While  he  thinks  ///  of  his  darling  sin  "  // 

The  last  line  may  be  whispered  ;  while  the  next 
verse  is  a  little  louder. 

And  every  man  /  bishop  /  and  lord  /  and  king  / 
Thought  /  of  what  he  most  wished  to  win  / 

And  /  fixing  his  eyes  /  on  that  awful  thing  / 
He  beheld  //  his  own  darling  sin  // 

The  sudden  change  must  be  told  by  a  change  of 
voice  and  face  after  "he  beheld." 

No  longer  a  witch  /  in  that  face  he  saw  / 
It  was  fair  /  as  a  boy's  first  love  / 

And  the  voice  /  that  had  curdled  his  veins  with 
awe  / 
Had  the  coo  /  of  the  woodland  dove  // 
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Each  heart  was  in  flame  for  that  peerless  dame  / 
At  the  price  of  her  husband's  life  / 

Bright  claymores  flash  out/  and  loud  voices  shout/ 
"  In  thy  widow  //  shall  be  mv  wife  "  // 

Down  drops  the  voice  again  for  one  verse. 

Then  /  darkness  fell  over  the  palace  hall  / 

More  dark  and  more  dark  it  fell  / 
And  a  death-groan  /  boomed  /  hoarse  /  under- 
neath the  pall  / 
And  was  answered  /  with  roar  and  with  yell  // 

When  the  light  /  through  the  lattice  panes  / 
gleamed  once  more  / 

It  was  gray  as  the  wintry  dawn  / 
And  the  bishop  /  lay  /  dead  /  on  the  regal  floor  / 

With  a  stain  /  on  his  robes  of  lawn  // 

Lord  Ronald  was  standing  beside  the  dead  / 
In  his  scabbard  /  he  plunged  his  sword  / 

And  /  with  visage  as  wan  as  the  corpse  /  he  said// 
"  Ah  /  my  lady  has  kept  her  word  / 

Of  course,  before  a  large  audience  you  may  kneel 
beside  the  dead  if  you  like ;  but  kneeling  on 
the  platform  is  a  trick  that  requires  practice. 
Remember,  that  for  the  rest  of  the  verses  you 
have  the  corpse  at  your  feet,  the  witch  standing 
near  you.     You  look  away  from  both. 

"  Now  I  leave  her  to  others  /  to  woo  and  to  win  / 
For  no  longer  /  I  find  her  fair  / 
Could  I  look  /  in  the  face  of  my  darling  sin  / 
I  should  see  // — but  a  dead  man's  /  there  // 


A  glance  at  the  lady  and  another  at  the  corpse,  if 
momentary  and  not  stagey,  are  allowable. 

"  And  the  dowry  she  brought  me/  is  here  returned  / 
For  the  wish  of  my  heart  /  has  died  / 
It  is  quenched  /  in  the  blood  of  the  priest  /  that 
burned 
My  sweet  mother  //  the  saint  of  Clyde  "  // 

A  momentary  gleam  of  hate  in  the  third  line  gives 
way  to  the  remembrance  of  his  sainted  mother. 
The  next  verse  is  quiet  narrative : 

Lord  Ronald  has  strode  o'er  the  stony  floor  / 
Not  a  hand  was  outstretched  to  stay  // 

Lord  Ronald  has  passed  through  the  gaping  door/ 
Not  an  eye  ever  marked  his  way  // 

The  next  verse  is  very  slow.  Beware  of  becoming 
too  solemn  in  the  last  line : 

And  that  lady  /  left  /  widowed  /  was  prized  above 
All  the  maidens  in  hall  or  in  bower  // 

Many  bartered  their  lives  /  for  that  lady's  love  // 
And  /  their  souls  /  for  that  lady's  dower  // 

The  last  verse  is  very  quiet.  Beware,  again,  of 
making  a  sermon  out  of  it.  If  the  ballad  itself  is 
not  a  sermon,  a  solemn  voice  will  not  transform  it 
into  one : 

God  grant  /  that  the  wish  /  that  I  dare  not  pray  / 
Be  not  that  /  I  most  /  lust  /  to  win  // 

And- that-ever-I- look  /  with  my  first  dismay  / 
On  the  face  /  of  my  darling  sin  // 


IMOGEN. 

Mrs.  Molesworth. 


CHAPTER     XIII. 


EVA. 


T  ATE  autumn  again.  A  year — a  year  fully 
^-^  since  Imogen  and  her  mother  left  The  Fells 
that  bright,  chilly  November  morning.  Since  then 
their  life  had  been  a  wandering  and  unsettled  one. 
Mrs.  Wentworth's  dreams  of  a  modest  season  in 
London  had  not  been  realized,  for  Imogen  had 
shrunk  from  anything  and  everything  of  the  kind. 


So,  having  disposed  of  their  house  at  Bournemouth, 
they  had  travelled  about  aimlessly  enough,  the 
one  guiding  influence  the  girl's  fancy  for  the  time 
being.  For  Mrs.  Wentworth  had  entirely,  as  the 
French  say,  "  effaced  herself"  for  her  child.  And 
in  this  there  was  a  strong  element  of  not  altogether 
undeserved  self-reproach,  as  well  as  of  adoring 
maternal  devotion. 

Of  course  it  had  not  been  wisely  done,  but 
she  was  not  a  "  wise  "  person.  And  the  very 
unwisdom  of  her  devotion   should  have  touched  a 
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nature  essentially  generous  as  was  Imogen's.  It 
did  so  from  time  to  time,  but  not  lastingly — only 
adding  therefore  to  the  poor  girl's  restlessness  and 
irritability — new  and  perplexing  developments  in 
her  character. 

They  had  been  abroad  for  some  months,  and 
were  now,  when  we  meet  them  again,  hesitating 
as  to  their  winter  destination.  For  once,  there  had 
been  a  diversity  of  opinion  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  once, 
Mrs.  Wentworth  had  expressed  a  wish,  and  Imogen 
had  dissented  from  it.  That  this  had  not  already 
occurred  was  no  thanks  to  the  latter,  as  with  the 
spirit  of  contradiction  fast  becoming  chronic  in  the 
formerly  sweet-tempered  and  still  gentle  girl,  it  is 
much  to  be  doubted  if  she  would  not  have  opposed 
any  distinct  suggestion.  But  hitherto  every  proposal 
had  emanated  from  herself.  That  her  mother  had 
at  last  made  one  was  due  to  the  influence  of 
Mrs.  Hume,  Imogen's  sensible  though  not  peculiarly 
refined  godmother,  who  had  of  necessity  been 
taken  to  a  certain  extent  into  the  Wentworths' 
confidence. 

"  You  are  ruining  her,"  Mrs.  Hume  said,  without 
beating  about  the  bush  ;  "  ruining  her  character, 
and  laying  up  a  store  of  future  discontent  and 
misery  for  her.  '  Never  marry,'  tut,  tut,  nonsense  I 
She's  not  twenty  yet ;  of  course  she'll  marry. 
And  even  if  she  never  did  ?  Much  better  have  a 
settled,  respectable,  lady-like  home  of  your  own 
than  go  wandering  about  in  this  purposeless 
fashion,  as  if  there  were  some  mystery  about  you. 
You  have  money  enough  to  live  very  nicely — make 
your  headquarters  in  London,  which  you  will  like 
yourself,  and  where  Imogen  can  find  something  to 
do.  She  is  not  too  old  to  have  some  lessons,  and 
girls  do  all  sorts  of  things  nowadays — cooking, 
ambulance  classes,  meddling  and  muddling  about 
among  the  poor.  It's  all  very  wholesome  for 
them,  and  Imogen  would  get  to  like  London." 

But  no,  Imogen  would  not  hear  of  it.  She  was 
not  going  to  like  anything.  She  would  take  no 
interest  in  the  idea  of  furnishing  a  pretty  little 
house  and  making  some  pleasant  acquaintances : 
she  had,  or  imagined  she  had,  a  morbid  terror  of 
going  into  society,  for  fear  her  tragic  story  should 
be  known  ;  she  had  taken  up  the  role  of  a  being 
**  a  part — a  Mariana,"  without  Mariana's  ghostly  and 
illusive  hope.  She  had  nothing  to  watch  or  listen 
for;  still  that  made  it  no  better:  if  she  could  neither 
watch  nor  listen,  she  would  at  least  do  nothing  else. 


Far  ahead  in  the  dim  future,  when  "mamsey," 
somehow  or  other — she  did  not  define  how,  for  she 
was  too  true-hearted  to  say  "when  mamsey  dies" 
— would  no  longer  need  her,  she  had  sketched  out 
for  herself  a  shadowy  possibility.  '*  I  will  become  a 
Sister,"  she  used  to  think,  as  if  for  such  a  life  no 
qualification  were  wanted  but  the  having  lost  heart 
and  interest  in  ever3^hing  else  ! — while  a  not 
unpleasing  vision  of  herself  in  trailing  and  sombre 
garments,  pale  face,  and  unearthly  eyes,  carrying 
solace  and  sympathy  by  her  very  presence  to  the 
"  haunts  of  wretchedness "  of  which  she  knew 
naught  but  the  name,  or  lost  in  devotion  through 
long  hours  of  midnight  vigil  in  some  dimly  lighted 
chapel,  rose  before  her  eyes — all,  as  Mrs.  Hume's 
rough  common  sense  had  already  in  its  way 
perceived,  centering  round  "  self."  For  of  the  real 
meaning  of  religion,  apart  from  sentiment  and 
self-seeking,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  poor  child 
as  yet  knew  not  even  the  alphabet. 

It  was  in  this  mood  that  she  was  pacing  the 
sands  one  mild  morning,  tempted  out  by  the  soft 
sunshine  and  unusual  stillness  of  the  air — unusual 
at  that  season,  even  at  the  seaside  winter  resort 
where  for  the  time  they  were  staying.  She  had 
come  out  alone,  for  the  discussion  as  to  their  future 
plans  had  begun  again  at  breakfast,  ending  in  a 
nearer  approach  to  positive  disagreement  than  had 
yet  come  to  pass.  For  Mrs.  Wentworth' s  eyes 
were  opening,  and  she  was  growing  more  rationally 
anxious  about  Imogen  every  day. 

"  I  can't  think  what  has  made  mamma  take  up 
that  craze  about  London,"  she  thought.  "  I  should 
detest  it ;  at  least,"  for,  after  all,  London  was  an 
unknown  quantity  to  Imogen,  and  at  twenty 
there  is  charm  in  that  very  fact,  "  I  am  sure  / 
should,  though  I  dare  say  other  girls  would  like  it. 

But "  at  that  moment  she  became  aware  that 

she  had  all  but  run  against  a  Bath  chair,  drawn  up 
in  a  sheltered  position  below  the  rough  cliff-like 
bank. 

'•  I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said  hastily,  fearing 
lest  she  had  jarred  the  chair  and  its  invalid 
occupant. 

"  It  does  not  matter  the  least,"  a  sweet,  bright, 
though  feeble  voice  replied  ;  and  looking  up, 
Imogen  saw,  half  lying,  half  sitting,  a  girl — quite 
a  young  girl  she  seemed  at  first  sight,  whose 
exquisite  complexion  and  brilliantly  beautiful 
eyes  told    their   own   sad   tale,  even   without  the 
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cough  which  quickly  followed  her  few  quick 
words. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  Imogen  could  not  avoid 
saying,  imagining  that  she  had  agitated  the  young 
lady. 

"  Oh  !  no,"  the  stranger  went  on,  when,  after  a 
moment  or  two,  she  had  recovered  her  breath  and 
voice,  "  it  was  not  you  at  all.  I  made  myself 
cough  by  trying  to  reach  my  book,  which  had 
fallen  down.  If  you  would  be  so  kind — oh  !  thank 
you  so  much  " — as  Imogen  eagerly  started  forward 
to  pick  it  up.  "It  is  my  own  fault,  for  I  sent  my 
maid  home,  and  I  never  care  to  keep  the  chair- 
man standing  about.  I  love  to  be  alone  when  I 
am  pretty  well,  as  I  am  this  morning." 

Imogen  gazed  at  her  with  eyes  full  of  wondering 
pity.  How  could  she  be  so  cheerful  ?  She  had 
heard  that  consumptive  patients  never  realise  their 
state :  it  must  be  so  in  this  case. 

"  I  must  not  disturb  you,"  she  said  gently. 
"It  is  a  very  nice  mild  day.  May  I  say  that  I 
hope  the  air  here  will  do  you  a  great  deal  of 
good  ?  " — and  she  was  moving  on  when  the  invalid 
stopped  her. 

"  Do  stay  and  talk  to  me  for  a  minute  or  two,  if 
you  don't  mind,"  she  said.  *'  I  have  noticed  you 
passing  so  often — now  and  then  with — your  mother 
I  suppose  ?  " 

Imogen  gave  a  sign  of  assent. 

"  But  more  often  alone.     And  I  wondered " 

But  here  she  stopped  rather  abruptly. 

Imogen  looked  up ;  she  was  carrying  a  little 
folding  stool,  which  she  set  down  beside  the 
stranger's  chair.  "  I  am  rather  tired,"  she  said  with 
a  sigh,  "  but  please — what  did  you  wonder  ?  " 

The  young  lady  smiled,  but  shook  her  head. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  think  I  will  tell  you  :  it 
might  sound  impertinent — from  an  utter  stranger. 
If — if  possibly  I  got  to  know  you  even  a  little,  I 
think  I  would  say  it." 

"  That  is  not  likely  to  happen,  I  fear,"  Imogen 
answered.  "We  are  leaving  here  on  Monday. 
Are  you  going  to  stay  all  the  winter  ?  " 

For  the  first  time  a  rush  of  sudden  colour 
overspread  the  lovely  face,  leaving  it  more 
delicately  pale  than  before.  Imogen  began  to 
change  her  mind  about  the  girl's  age — something 
in  her  tone  and  manner  made  her  feel  as  if  the 
invalid  were  some  years  her  senior  ;  a  slight,  very 
slight  touch   of  gentle   authority   made  itself  felt, 


as  if  the  speaker  were  not  accustomed  to  have  her 
words  or  opinion  lightly  set  aside. 

"  I  do  not  know  about  the  whole  winter,"  she 
replied.  "But  I  feel  sure — quite  sure — I  shall 
never  be  able  to  go  abroad,  as  my  friends  are  still 
hoping.  We  are  to  have  a  grand  consultation  in  a 
day  or  two  :  others  of  my  friends  are  coming  on 
Saturday." 

"  But  you  could  scarcely  find  a  milder  place  in 
England  than  this,"  said  Imogen,  a  little  puzzled 
by  her  manner. 

"  No  :  that  is  why  I  shall  stay  here,  till — till  I 
go  still  further  away,"  said  the  invalid  gently. 
"  And  yet  it  cannot  be  really  far  away — not  from 
those  we  love,"  she  added,  as  if  speaking  to 
herself,  while  her  beautiful  eyes  seemed  to  be 
gazing  at  unseen  things. 

Imogen  did  not  speak  ;  and  when  the  stranger 
glanced  at  her  again,  she  was  startled  to  see  some 
large  tears  stealing  down  the  girl's  face. 

"  My  dear  child  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,"  said  Imogen,  "  I  am  crying.  I  think  it 
is  dreadful.  I  think  nearly  everything  is  dreadful 
in  the  world.  Why  should  you  have  to  die — so 
beautiful  and  so  good — I  can  feel  you  are  good  ; 
and  why  should  I,  though  I'm  not  good  at  all, 
be  so  very  unhappy  ?  " 

Then,  not  a  little  ashamed  of  herself,  she  started 
up. 

"  I  shall  only  do  you  harm  if  I  talk  to  you,"  she 
said.  "  Good-bye.  Oh  !  don't  you  think  perhaps 
you  will  get  better  after  all  ?  " 

She  held  out  her  hand  ;  the  lady  took  it  and 
held  it. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  that  cannot  be.  And,  believe 
me,  there  is  nothing  dreadful  in  it  all  to  me  now. 
The  struggle  is  over  both  for  me  and,  I  hope,  even 
for  those  who  love  me  most.  It  is  all  right.  But 
thank  you  for  your  sweet  sympathy.  Do  not  mind 
about  me,  however.  You  have  said  of  yourself 
what  I  hesitated  to  say.  I  was  wondering  why 
you  looked  so  sad,  and  I  see  it  is  true  that  you  are 

not    happy.      Yet "'   she  glanced   at  Imogen's 

pretty  fur-trimmed  winter  dress,  "you  are  not 
in  mourning ;  you  have  your  mother,  and  health 
and  youth,  and — plenty  of  things  both  useful  and 
pleasant  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  don't  do  them,"  the  girl  replied  bluntly. 
"  I  suppose  they  are  there,  if  I  cared  to  look  for 
them.    But  I  have  no  heart  or  interest  in  anythi  ng 
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I  was  really  ill  last  year — last  winter — rather 
badly,  and  I  got  into  lazy  ways,  I  suppose,  and — 
and — oh,  I'm  just  unhappy,  and  I  don't  see  why  I 
should  be,  and  why  there  should  be  so  many 
things  all  wrong  and  sad." 

"  If  we  could  see  the  '  why '  of  such  things,  the 
wrongness  and  the  sadness  would  be  gone,"  said 
the  invalid. 

Imogen  looked  perplexed. 

"Ye-es,"  she  said.  "Yes  ;  if  we  saw  it  was  a 
good  *  why,'  of  course  it  would  seem  different." 

"Then  should  we  not  believe  it  is  a  good  'why'?" 
and  the  young  lady  smiled  again. 

"  I  suppose  we  should,'"  Imogen  allowed. 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  all  who  know  anything 
about  human  nature  agree  upon,"  said  the  invalid, 
"  and  that  is  that  without  suffering,  without  having 
suffered,  we  should  be  very  poor  creatures  indeed 
— we  should  scarcely  be  at  the  beginning  of  better 
things." 

"  Yes,  suffering  like  yours — high  and  good  and 
noble  sort  of  suffering,"  said  Imogen.  "  And 
suffering  borne  meekly  and  patiently  and  cheer- 
fully— that's  quite  different.  But  when  it's  only 
selfish,  and  mostly  your  own  fault,  and  when  you 
do  nothing  but  kick  at  it  and  feel  horrid " 

The  invalid  smiled  again. 

"If we  were  able  at  once  to  accept  and  bear 
patiently  the  suffering,  we  should  not  need  its 
discipline,"  she  said.  "  No,  it  goes  deeper  and 
wider  than  that.  Suffering  is  the  door  opening 
for  us — opening  on  to  the  higher  road." 

Imogen  was  silent.  She  was  impressed,  but 
still  perplexed. 

"  Mine — the,  the  trial  or  disappointment,  or 
whatever  it  should  be  called,  that  spoiled  my  life 
— was  not  like  that.  It  seemed  only  lowering — 
only  degrading." 

"  Don't  say  that,"  the  invalid  exclaimed  eagerly. 
"  Nothing  can  degrade  us  but  our  own  wrong- 
doing ;  and  the  true  '  lowering '  is  that  which 
lowers  us  only  to  raise  us  higher  in  the  end." 

Imogen  considered. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  quite  understand  you,"  she 
said.  "  I  am  afraid  you  are  too  clever  for  me.  I 
am  not  clever,  and  I  have  never  thought  much 
about  religious  things ;  they  seem  so  dull  and 
difficult  —  at  least  nearly  always.  I  know  I 
am  wrong  now;  I  am  useless  and  selfish  and 
discontented." 


"  The  last  is  sure,  thank  God  for  it,  to  follow  on 
the  two  others,"  her  new  friend  interpolated. 

Imogen  glanced  at  her  earnestly :  the  reverent 
expression  struck  her.  "  But,"  she  went  on,  "  for 
the  thing  itself,  the  miserable  mistake  and  mortifica- 
tion, I  don't  think  honestly  that  I  was  to  blame, 
except  that  I  was  silly  and,  I  suppose,  vain." 

Her  candour  impressed  the  other  favourably.  It 
is  a  proof  of  real  humility  to  own  oneself  vain  ! 

"  You  must  have  been  very  young,"  she  said 
almost  more  gently  than  she  had  yet  spoken. 
"  Supposing  you  begin  at  the  now — try  to  put 
right  some  of  the  wrong  you  now  are  conscious  of. 
Do  not  think  me  officious  or  presumptuous,"  she 
added.  Then  almost  in  a  whisper — "  The  dying 
are  privileged,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  don't !  "  Imogen  exclaimed,  raising  her 
hand  as  if  to  ward  off  an  impending  blow.  Then 
she  answered  by  a  question, — "  Shall  you  be  here 
to-morrow  morning,  about  this  time  ?  " 

"Yes,  if  it  is  fine,  I  think  I  may  say  certainly  so." 

"  I  am  going  to  think,'''  said  the  girl  simply. 
"And  perhaps  you  will  let  me  talk  to  you  a  little 
more.  To-morrow  is  only  Thursdaj'^,  and  we  don't 
go  till  Monday.  I  do  hope  I  have  not  tired  you  ?  " 
she  added  anxiously. 

"  No,  truly  no.  You  have  interested  me  very 
much.  And — if  I  can  be  of  even  the  tiniest  bit  of 
help  to  you,  it  would  be  delightful.  The  feeling 
oneself  so  useless,  so  condemned  to  lie  still,  is 
alniost  the  worst  part  of  it ;  "  and  again  the  colour 
rushed  over  her  face. 

"  I  think  just  to  see  you  is  use,"  Imogen  replied. 

Then  she  went  home — and  she  thought. 

And  "  to-morrow  "  was  fine,  and  Imogen  had  not 
thought  in  vain — nor  had  her  new  friend  in  any 
way  forgotten  her. 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  everything,"  said  the 
girl.  "  I  don't  like  it  at  all,  even  though  you  do 
not  know  my  name,  and — perhaps  we  may  never 
meet  again.  But  I  know  I  can  trust  you,  and  I 
want  you  to  say  plain,  even  hard  things  to  me,  if 
you  think  I  need  them." 

Then  followed  the  story — simple  enough,  after 
all,  which  we  know. 

The  invalid  listened  intently.  Once  or  twice, 
when  Imogen  came  to  the  climax  of  the  changed 
letters,  alluding,  though  but  slightly,  to  her  faint 
suspicion  that  all  had  not  been  mere  accident 
in  the   little    drama,   she   started  as   a  restrained 
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exclamation  of  pity  or  of  indignation,  perhaps  of 
both,  rose  to  her  lips.  But  when  Imogen  had 
finished,  quite  finished,  though  she  took  her  hand 
and  held  it,  for  some  moments  she  did  not  speak. 
Then  said  the  girl,  waxing  impatient,  as  was  her 
way  : 

**  Why  don't  you  say  something  ?  I  told  3'ou  I 
would  not  mind  plain  speaking  or  hard  speaking. 
Do  you  think  me  beneath  contempt  ?  " 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  older  woman,  with  a  touch 
of  reproach,  as  she  pressed  the  restless  little  hand, 
"  I  was  thinking.  I  won't  attempt  to  say  what 
I  feel  for  you ;  I  might  say  too  much.  Just  be 
satisfied  that  I  do  feel  for  you  intensely.  I  think 
it  was  a  cruel,  a  really  cruel  trial ;  and  if  any  one 
was  an  active  agent  in  it — no,  it  is  best  not  to  say 
what  I  co'jld  say  of  such  wickedness.  The  word 
is  not  too  strong  ;  but  let  us  put  all  that  aside.  If 
so  cruel  a  trial  and  mortification  w^ere  sent  to  you, 
it  was  for  a  good  purpose.  That  is  a  truism  ;  but 
truisms  are  useful  sometimes.  Special  suff"ering — 
and  I  do  think  it  was  very  special  and  unusual — is 
meant  to  show  special  possibilities  for  good  in  those 
it  comes  to.  That  should  take  away  some  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  mortification^  should  it  not,  by 
helping  you  to  rise  above  it  ?  " 

It  was  the  second  time  in  her  little  speech  that  she 
used  the  word,  and,  as  she  laid  a  slight  emphasis 
on  it,  she  looked  at  Imogen  keenly.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  word  to  have  applied  to  oneself,  but  the  girl 
did  not  resent  it.   She  only  repeated  it  inquiringly. 

^^  JMortificatioi  ?  "  she  said.  "Yes,  of  course  I 
know  there  was  a  good  deal  of  that  in  it ; "  and  her 
colour  deepened.  "  But  that  couldn't  have  been 
the  worst  of  it.  I  was — I  had  got  to  be  very  fond 
oi  him — of  the  person  it  was  all  about." 

"Naturally  so,"  said  the  invalid.  "  I  don't  see 
how  you  could  have  helped  it.  And  he  deserved 
it.  You  need  not  feel  ashamed  -of  having  cared 
for  a  man  such  as — as  you  describe.  But — yes,  I 
think  the  mortification  was  the  worst  of  it,  and 
the  part  that  has  left  you  so  sore  and  morbid. 
I  don't  think — and  remember  you  told  me  to 
speak  plainly — you  can  have  been  what  is  called 
'  in  love '  with  him.  You  were  more  in  love  with 
the  idea  of  it  all.  The  sort  of  romance  of  it,  and  the 
girlish  pride  in  being  so  quickly  chosen,  and  your 
mother's  gratification  too." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Imogen,  "  that  at  the  very  first, 
when  I  thought  it  was  really  going  to  be,  I  wasn't 


at  all  sure  if  I  was  glad  or  not.  I  was  more 
frightened  and  worried  than  glad.  But  mamma 
said  girls  often  feel  as  if  they  didn't  know  their 
own  minds." 

"  Perhaps ;  but  not  exactly  as  you  felt.  Then 
there  is  another  thing.  I  think  and  believe  you 
would  be  capable  of  a  very  true  and  unselfish  love. 
Now,  if  yours  for  him  had  been  like  this,  it  would 
not  have  spoilt  your  life  hitherto  as  you  tell  me  it 
has  been  spoilt.  You  would  have  been  thankful 
to  know  the  mistake  had  not  caused  him  suffering. 
Oh,  my  child,  that  is  the  bitterest,  to  know  that 
we  have  been  the  cause,  however  innocently,  of 
sorrow  to  those  we  love  better  than  ourselves  !  " 

Her  words  and  manner  almost  overawed  Imogen. 
But  after  a  little  pause  she  replied. 

"  No,"  she  said,  honestly,  "  I  certainly  did  not 
care  for  him  like  that.  I  was  even  almost  glad  to 
think  he  had  suffered  a  little.  For  though  of  course 
he  was  not  the  least  atom  in  the  world  in  love 
with  me,  he  was  unselfish.  I  know  he  was 
dreadfully  sorry  for  me.  But,  after  all,  if  it  was 
more  the  mortification  than — than  any  better 
feeling,  how  does  that  help  me  ?  " 

"Because  it  is  so  clearly  wrong — even  'lowering,' 
to  use  your  own  word — and  it  should  be  and  must 
be  so  possible  for  you  to  throw  it  off  and  start 
afresh." 

Imogen  raised  her  head ;  there  was  something 
inspiriting  in  the  last  words. 

"What  should  I  do?"  she  asked  gently,  but 
eagerly  too. 

And  an  earnest  consultation  followed. 

The  next  day  was  rainy.  Then  came  Saturday, 
fine  and  mild  again — the  last  but  one  of  the  Went- 
worths'  stay  at  Tormouth.  Imogen  stole  down  for 
a  few  minutes  to  the  sheltered  nook  where  she 
had  found  her  new  friend.     Yes,  she  was  there. 

"I  felt  that  I  must  see  you — for  a  moment," 
said  the  girl,  **  though  I  cannot  stay,  and  I  know 
you  have  friends  coming  to  see  you  to-day.  But 
I  had  to  thank  you  again,  and — I  want  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  told  my  mother  I  will  do  exactly  what 
she  wishes ;  so  we  are  going  to  London  on  Monday 
to  look  for  a  house  and — poor  mamsey  is  so 
pleased.  And  I  am  going  to  follow  your  advice 
about  everything.  I  am  not  going  to  be  idle  and 
useless  any  more." 

The  tears  were  in  the  stranger's  eyes  by  this  time. 

"  Dear  child,"  she  said,  "  I  am  so  glad." 
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"  Would  you  like  to  know  my  name  ?  "  the  girl 
went  on  simply.  "  I  thought  at  first  I  could  not 
bear  to  tell  it  you  ;  but  if  that  is  foolish  and  false 
pride — and  if  you  would  tell  me  yours  ?  " 

"  No,  dear,"  the  invalid  replied.  "  Do  not  tell 
it  to  me.  And  I  will  not  tell  you  mine.  I  think 
it  would  a  little  spoil  the  charm  of  our  friendship, 
and  there  might  come  times  at  which  you  would 
wish  you  had  not  confided  in  me.  No,  I  shall 
never  forget  you.  And — you  may  feel  that  your 
secret  is  as  safe  as  it  can  be,  for " 

"  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  but  please 
don't.  You  may  get  better  for  a  while — do  let  me 
think  so." 

The  dying  girl  shook  her  head,  though  she 
smiled — yes,  her  own  sweet  smile.  And  this  was 
Imogen's  last  remembrance  of  her. 

So  when,  some  few  months  later,  in  the  daily 
list  of  deaths  came  the  name  of  "  Eveleen,  only 
surviving  daughter  of  General  Sir  Jocelyn  Lesley, 
&c.  &c.,  aged  28,"  it  called  forth  no  remark  from 
the  girl  whose  eye  it  caught  for  a  moment,  save 
that  of  "  '  Eveleen  Lesley.'  What  a  pretty  name  ! 
And  Eveleen  spelt  the  Irish  way." 

"  Is  it  a  marriage  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Wentworth 
across  the  table. 

"  No,"  Imogen  replied,  with  a  softened  tone  in 
her  voice  ;  "  it's  somebody  dead.  But  not  a  very 
young  girl." 


Five  years  later,  and  The  Fells  again,  in  its 
normal  condition  of  hospitable  cheeriness,  and 
with,  at  the  first  glance,  but  few  changes.  The 
Squire  is  a  little  greyer,  perhaps — a  little  grever 
and  a  little  stouter — and  Mrs.  Helmont  a  trifle 
more  grandmotherly  in  bearing  and  appearance. 
And  the  handsome  figure  and  face  of  wild  Trixie 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence ;  for  she  is 
married  and  away — far  away  with  her  husband 
and  his  regiment  in  India,  learning  wisdom  and 
other  good  things,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  by  experience. 
In  her  stead  there  sits  Lady  Lucy,  the  pretty  and 
irreproachable,  though  decidedly  uninteresting, 
wife  of  Captain  Helmont.  Alicia  and  Florence  are 
both  in  their  usual  places. 

It  is  breakfast-time,  and  newspapers  are  handed 
about.  From  Oliver  at  one  corner  there  comes  an 
exclamation : 


*'  I  say,  did  any  of  you  know  that  Robin — Robin 
Winchester  was  going  to  be  married  ?  Not  going 
to  be,  he  is  married,  and  guess  to  whom — that's 
to  say,  if  you  remember  her." 

"Who?  "  said  Alicia,  languidly, 

"That  pretty,  spoilt  little  girl  who  stayed 
here  once,  ages  ago,  before  Trixie  was  married. 
What  was  her  name — Gwendolin  ?  No  ;  Imogen 
Wentworth." 

"  Dear  me,  how  very  odd  !  "  said  Alicia,  with 
more  interest  in  her  tone.  "  They  met  here, 
then  ;  no,  they  didn't — did  they,  Florence  ?  " 

"They  did  meet,  but  only  just,"  said  Florence  ; 
"  still  I  believe  Robin  dates  his  falling  in  love 
with  her  from  then." 

Her  father  and  mother  turned  to  her.  "Then 
you  knew  about  it ;  you  might  have  told  us. 
Indeed,  for  the  matter  of  that.  Master  Robin  might 
have  told  us  himself,"  said  the  Squire. 

"He  is  only  a  second  cousin  after  all,"  said 
Florence,  "and  we  never  had  seen  anything  of  him 
scarcely.  We  never  knew  him  like  Rex — in  the 
old  days.  And  I  believe  he  has  been  very  little  in 
England  all  these  years." 

"  We  have  seen  little  enough  of  Rex  for  a  long 
time,"  said  Mrs.  Helmont.  "  Poor  Rex  !  why,  he 
always  called  us  uncle  and  aunt,  you  remember, 
rny  dear.  I  suppose  he  has  never  got  over  poor 
Eva's  death.  But  I  think  the  girl's  mother  might 
have  let  me  know.  I  always  meant  to  ask  them 
here  again — indeed,  I  think  I  did  once — but 
something  came  in  the  way.  Who  told  you  about 
it,  Florrie  ?'' 

"I  only  heard  it  vaguely,  some  months  ago, 
from  Rex  himself,  as  a  thing  that  would  be  some 
day,  but  not  an  announced  engagement.  And  this 
very  morning  I  have  a  letter  from  him.  It  appears 
Mrs.  Wentworth  is  dead  :  she  had  a  very  long  and 
painful  illness,  and  her  daughter  would  not  leave 
her.  Rex  speaks  of  Imogen  very  highly.  I  think 
he  seems  quite  cheered  by  the  marriage." 

"  We  must  ask  them  down  :  don't  forget  about 
it,  my  dear,"  said  the  hospitable  Squire.  "And 
perhaps  we  could  persuade  Rex  to  come  too.  Ask 
them  all  for  Christmas  :  they'd  feel  at  home  and 
cheer  us  up  a  bit — make  up  for  poor  Trixie — 
eh?" 

The  Christmas  invitation  was  declined,  though 
graciously.  For  Imogen's  mourning  was  still 
recent,  and  her  marriage  had  been  of  the  quietest. 
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But  the  course]  of  the  following  year  did  see  the 
Winchesters — all  three  of  them — at  Greyfells. 
And  at  last  came  to  pass  the  friendship  between 
Florence  and  Imogen,  which  so  long  ago  Major 
Winchester  had  wished  for  and  tried  to  compass. 

"I  like  her  exceedingly — thoroughly',"  said 
Robin's  happy  wife  to  her  brother-in-law.  "  But, 
surely,  is  she  not  much  softer,  less  staud-oft,  and 
much,  much  more  sympathising  than  she  used  to 
be?" 

"  Yes  ;  she  has  been  through  the  fire,  and  come 
out  of  it  very  fine  gold — tried  and  purified,"  said 
Reginald.  "  One  could  scarcely  wish  her  in  the 
least  other  than  she  is  now.  Dear  Florence  !  How 
pleased  Eva  would  have  been  !  "  he  murmured. 


"Robin,"  said  Imogen,  not  many  days  after  this, 
"  do  you  know  I  cannot  help  praying  and  hoping 

that  perhaps  in  time No,  I  am  afraid  of  vexing 

you  by  saying  it." 

"  Do  you  mean  Rex  and  Florence  ?  Why  should 
it  vex  me,  my  darling  ?  Hope  it — yes,  indeed 
I  do,  with  all  my  heart.  And  what's  more,  I  think 
it.  It  is  what  Eva  would  have  rejoiced  at  more 
than  anything.  She  was  so  unselfish.  How  I 
wish  you  had  known  her,  Imogen  ! " 

But  neither  he  nor  his  wife,  nor  anybody  else, 
ever  suspected  that  Imogen  had  known,  and  that 
she  thanked  God  for  it  every  day  of  her  life,  the 
girl  whom  others  loved  and  remembered  by  the 
name  of  Eveleen  Lesley. 
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"  Allez-vous-en  dans  le  midi,  'et  vous  verves.      Vous  verres  ce  diable  de  pays  ou  le  soleil  transfigure 

tout,  et  fait  tout  plus  grand  que  nature.^' 

Alphonse  Daudet. 


V 


CHAPTER    VI. 

'IGNON ITS    HISTORY A    PILGRIMAGE    TO    VAUCLUSE 

OUR    HOTEL. 

ERY  little  is  known    about   Avignon   until  the   time 


manded  the  first  reconstruction  of  the  mother-church 
of  the  city — Notre  Dame  des  Doms,  which  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  early  persecutions  of  the  Christians. 

Upon  the  dismemberment  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Avignon  was  twice  burnt  and  pillaged — first  by  the 
Vandals,  then  by  the  Goths  ;  then  the  city  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Gondebaud,  King  of  Burgundy,  and 
here  the  Burgundian  monarch  was  unsuccessfully 
Afterwards  Avignon,    after    a  determined  resistance,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
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besieged  by  Clovis. 

Saracens.  Youssuf,  the  Saracen  leader,  repaired  the  fortifications,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  in  his 
turn  besieged  here  by  Charles  Martel.  The  siege  lasted  a  year  ;  but  the  place  was  ultimately  carried 
by  assault,  and  the  Saracens  were  put  to  the  sword,  quarter  being  neither  asked  nor  granted. 
Avignon  then  remained  for  a  time  a  free  city,  and  frequently  associated  herself  with  Marseilles  in 
numerous  expeditions  by  sea.     Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Carlovingian  empire  the  town  became  once 
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more  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  ;  then  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Counts  of  Provence  and 
of    Toulouse ;     and    for    a    hundred     and    twenty 


THE   FOUNTAIN    OF   VAUCLUSK   AS   WE   SAW    IT. 

years  Avignon  became  a  republic  (1135 — 1251), 
governed  by  four  consuls.  Gradually  the  bishops 
of  Avignon  became  all  powerful  ;  and  finally  the 
town  was  once  more  besieged  by  the  King  of 
France,  and  fell,  after  a  three  months'  defence. 
The  ramparts  were  razed,  three  hundred  houses 
demolished,  two  hundred  hostages  taken,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  townspeople  were  put  to  the 
sword,  while  many  of  the  wealthier  were  held  to 
ransom.  These  misfortunes  befell  the  city  from 
the  enmity  of  the  Pope,  who  had  placed  it  under 
a  ban  on  account  of  its  notorious  predilection  for 
the  Albigensian  heresy.  Philip  the  Bold  made  a 
present  of  half  the  town,  in  1274,  to  the  Pope;  but 
the  remaining  half  belonged  by  right  to  the  King 
of  Naples. 

In  1309  Bertrand  de  Grotte  (Pope  Clement  V.), 
formerly  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  instigated  by 
Philip  the  Handsome,  King  of  France,  removed 
the  seat  of  the  Papacy  to  Avignon  ;  and  he  paid  the 
king  for  his  election,  which  took  place  four  years 
previously,  by  consenting  to  the  trial  and  spoliation 
of  the  Knights  Templars  u^r  the  king's  profit. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  note  iicre,  that  Avignon  was 
seized  by  Louis  XIV.,  after  a  querrcUc  d'Allcmand 
with  the  Pope,  and  in  i'j()\  it  was  finally  united 
to  the  French  kingdom.  The  Popes  originally 
obtained  it  from  Joanna  of"  Naples  [she  being  a  minor 


at  the  time).  The  nominal  purchase- money  was 
eighty  thousand  crowns  in  gold,  which  the  Holy 
Father  omitted  to  pay.  Light  come,  light  go  ;  but 
they  held  their  easily  acquired  bargain 
over  four  hundred  years,  long  after 
they  themselves  had  gone  back  to 
their  Roman  palace. 

What  a  great  dift'erence  there  is  in 
these  South  of  France  inns,  to  the 
more  pretentious  establishments  nearer 
Paris.  Imprimis,  lodging  is  cheap ; 
we  pay  only  two  and  a  half  francs 
each  a  night  for  good  bedrooms  on 
the  second  floor.  Then,  there  is  no 
charge  for  bougies  ;  service  costs  only 
half  a  franc  a  day ;  breakfast,  with 
wine,  two  and  a  half  francs ;  dinner, 
ivith  wine,  three  francs  ;  and  above 
all  they  leave  you  alone  (there  is 
no  Monsieur  Charles),  and  they  do 
answer  the  bells  when  you  ring. 
Another  strange  peculiarity  about  these 
Southern  inns  is  that  the  clock  in  our  room  always 
goes,  and  usuall}'  keeps  time.  Now  my  experience 
is  that,  save  where  the  clocks  are  run  by  electricity, 
in  hotels  generally  they  do  not  go  (I  speak  of 
bedroom  clocks).     I    remember    well    being   at   a 
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high-class  English  hotel,  and  I  couldn't  sleep.  I 
was  an  invalid.  I  tried  to  stop  my  clock  :  it  would 
uot  stop,  I  wrenched  at  it  :  something  snapped, 
and  I  had  innocently  stopped  every  clock  in  the 
house  ;  they  were  run  by  electricity. 

We  are  going  to  Vaucluse  to-day.  We  are  full 
of  Petrarch  and  his  love  for  Laura.  A  Provengal 
poet,  a  very  intelligent  bookseller,  has  lectured  to 
us  on  the  subject  in  Provengal  ;  we  have  listened 
with  respect  and  awe.  The  sounds  were  musical, 
the  rhyme  and  rhythm  perfect ;  but  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  understand,  save  a  word  here  and 
there.  It  won't  do  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the 
reader :  the  reader  would  be  sure  to  find  us  out. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  Provencal  prose.  Try  it  for 
yourself,  reader.     A  "Conte  Proven9al  :" 

L'ELEITRICITA. 

Jan. — L'eleitricita !  Que  tron-de-l'er  sara  mai  eico, 
I'e-lei-tri-ci-ta  ?  leu  coumprene  pas  coume  se  fai  qu'aco 
vai  tant  vite,  Peire. 

Peire. — Ah  !  Janet,  se  farie  'n  gros  libra  de  tout  90 
que  coumprenes  pas,  tu  ! 

Jan. — Tu,  lou  coumprenes  ? 

Peire. — O,  eh  !  i'a  r^n  de  pu  niais  !  L'as  di  :  es  lou 
tron-de-l'er. 

Jan. — Ren  de  pu  niais  !  .  .  .  T'es  bon  a  dire.  .  .  . 
Car  enfin,  es  veritable  qu'aco  part  d'Avignoun,— uno 
supousicioun, — e  que,  dins  un  vira-d'iue,  arribo  k  Paris, 
de  facoun  talo  que,  Ton  saup  k  Paris  tout  (;o  que  se  passo 
en  Avignoun.     Es-ti  verai  o  pas  verai  ? 

Peire. — Eh  ben  !  ei  clar,  es  l'eleitricita.  Que  vos  que 
siegue  ? 

Jan. — O,  l'eleitricita.     Mai  qu'ei,  I'e-lei-tri-ci-ta  ? 

Peire. — Vau  te  lou  dire :  l'eleitricita  es  un  chin. 
Figuro-te  dounc  un  chin,  moun  ome  I  .  .  .  oh  I  mai, 
veses,  un  chin  tant,  tant  loungaru  que  sa  co  fugue  en 
Avignoun  e  sa  teste  k  Paris.     le  sies  ? 

Jan. — le  sieu   .   .   .  e  piei  ? 

Peire. — E  piei,  caucigues  I'aco  d'aqueu  chin  en 
Avignoun,  e  'm'aco  lou  chin  japo  a  Paris.  .  .  .  Vaqui  90 
qu'ei  toun  e-lei-tri-ci-ta  I      Ren  de  mai  qu'aco. 

You  understand  a  word  here  and  there?  Just 
so.  So  did  we.  From  this  you  may  guess  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  the  poetr3^  Newman 
pretends  to  understand  it ;  but  that  is  merely 
because  the  poet's  daughter  is  rather  nice-looking, 
and  he  wants  to  make  a  sketch  of  her,  and  he 
means  to  get  at  her  through  her  papa.  Of  course 
he  applauds  ;  he  is  a  venal  wretch,  a  mercenary 
creature — he  will  beguile  this  poor  old  man.  He 
has  begun.  He  wishes  for  a  souvenir  of  his  visit 
to  the  house  of  the  Provencal  poet.     It  is  all  up 


with  the  poor  girl — her  fate  is  sealed — in  a  few 
minutes  she  will  be  a  negative,  and  catalogued.  I 
leave  him  with  his  victim  and  her  father.  When 
I  see  him  next  at  the  hotel  he  smiles  fatuously,  and 
says  he  has  got  a  typical  Arlcsienne.  So  mean, 
so  mercenary,  so  artistic  !  But  Nemesis  is  waiting 
tor  Newman.  Hurrah  !  he  has  not  got  her.  In 
his  excitement,  though  he  pulled  his  trigger,  he 
has  forgotten  to  uncover  his  lens.  You  will  never 
see  those  fair  features,  reader  ;  the  poet's  daughter 
will  never  decorate  the  pages  of  Atalanta.  She 
has  had  her  innocent  revenge  :  she  has  sold  him  a 
portrait  of  an  Arlesienne  ! 

One  gargon  is  shaking  out  rushes  on  the  waxed 
tiles  of  our  room  ;  another  is  sweeping  the  passage, 
a  wet  cloth  hanging  from  his  broom  to  catch  the 
dust. 

We  breakfast,  we  walk  to  the  station,  and  we 
start  for  Vaucluse. 

It  is  nearly  an  hour's  journey  to  L'Isle,  the  little 
station  from  which  one  proceeds  to  the  fountain 
of  Vaucluse.  The  scenery  is  good,  the  country 
bright  with  irrigated  meadows,  mulberry-trees, 
which  have  once  more  burst  into  leaf  after  being 
well-nigh  stripped  for  the  silkworms,  a  few  olive- 
trees,  and  numerous  planted  rows  of  lignum  vitce, 
which  are  here  set  close  together  to  protect  the 
crops  against  the  mistral.  We  have  to  assist  in 
quite  a  little  comedy  on  this  journey  of  ours  to  and 
from  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse. 

A  very  good-looking  youth,  dressed  to  the  eyes, 
hands  a  very  charming  blonde  of  nineteen  into  the 
carriage  ;  both  are  terribly  nervous,  the  lady 
blushes,  the  gentleman  looks  about  him  anxiously, 
and  when  the  train  starts  he  gives  a  sigh  of  relief 
Then,  without  the  slightest  notice,  youth  and  maid 
take  hands,  sigh  in  chorus,  and  ascend  at  once  into 
the  seventh  heaven  of  contentment.  Petrarch  and 
Laura  over  again ;  but  the  lady  in  this  case  is  not 
coy  or  hard  to  woo.  Laura  did  not  on  this  occasion 
reprove  the  presumption  of  Petrarch.  And  Laura 
was  decidedly  nice — a  little  pale  and  fragile, 
perhaps  ;  but  then  ladies  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
luxuriant  tresses  of  the  rare  blondc-cendree 
tint  are  pale,  as  a  rule.  What  a  hat,  what  a 
tremendous  hat ;  it's  quite  the  prevailing  fashion, 
and  sticks  up  at  a  very  obtuse  angle  to  the  young 
lady's  forehead,  and  makes  her  look  like  a  young 
saint  with  a  monstrous  golden  aureole  ;  for  the 
hat  is  lined  with  pale  gold-coloured  lace,  and  is 
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trimmed  with  great  sprat's  of  lilac  blossoms.  The 
little  Laura  wears  an  elaborate  costume  of  pale 
blue  and  white  cheque  silk,  and  boy  and  girl,  for 
they  are  little  else,  are  carefully  gloved.  Their 
gloves  are  very  new  and  very  tight,  but  whether  it 
is  because  the  weather  is  hot,  or  because  their 
gloves  are  very  tight  and  new — (what  tight  gloves 
we  used  to  wear,  dear  madam  and  sir,  in  ottr 
Laura- Petrarch  days) — they  take  oft"  the  gloves, 
they  take  each  other's  hands,  tender  pressures  are 
given  and  received,  and  the  pair  go  on  tranquilly 
billing  and  cooing,  and  shampooing  each  other's 
fingers,  all  the  way  to  L'Isle  Station.  We 
religiously  look  out  of  the 
window  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  our  discretion 
causes  these  young  people 
to  look  on  us  with  friendly 
eyes.  After  this  who  shall 
say  ours  is  not  a  senti- 
mental journey  ? 

Just  before  you  reach 
L'lsle-sur-Sorgues,  you 
come  to  Le  Thor.  The 
village  obtained  its  name 
from  a  miracle  (this  is 
a  country  of  miracles). 
There  was  a  boy  and 
a  bull  (there  are  man}' 
boys  and  bulls  in  this 
neighbourhood);  but  this 
particular  boy  and  this 
particular  bull  were  a 
notable  pair.  The  bull, 
when  brought  to  drink 
at  a  pond  here  where  the  chateau  of  cardinal  de 
cattle  were  watered,  had 

a  trick  of  always  dropping  on  his  knees ;  he 
would  kneel  first  and  drink  afterwards,  this  pious 
bull,  and  his  piety  astonished  the  boy,  as  well  it 
might.  The  boy  told  his  tale  to  the  other  villagers  ; 
they  dragged  the  pond,  and  lo !  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin  came  to  light.  The  statue 
was  withdrawn  from  the  mud,  carefully  washed, 
and  deposited  in  the  church  of  Ste.  Marie  au  Lac, 
which  is  a  curious  little  church  of  eleventh-century 
work,  with  a  doorway  on  the  pattern  of  Notre 
Dame  des  Doms  at  Avignon.  It's  hardly  worth 
stopping  at  Le  Thor  to  see  it  ;  wc  looked  on  it  as 
waste  of  time. 


At  L'Isle  we  get  into  an  omnibus  ;  so  do  the 
lovers.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  brings  us  to 
the  village  of  Vaucluse.  Arrived  at  the  spring,  we 
find  the  pair  sitting  hand  in  hand  upon  a  rock. 
They  don't  say  much,  their  hearts  are  really  too 
full  for  words  ;  but  they  are  holding  each  other's 
hands,  and  they  seem  very  happy  indeed.  We 
feel  that  we  are  intruding,  we  almost  turn  back  ; 
but  we  must  see  the  fountain  itself.  We  gaze  into 
the  clear  depths  of  the  limpid  pool,  in  a  great  rock- 
cavern  in  the  cliff'.  We  remark  how  in  winter 
the  water  rises  some  ten  feet  above  its  present 
level,  and  then  rushes  over  great  moss-covered 
rocks  and  boulders,  form- 
ing a  torrent  which  is  the 
river  Sorgues  ;  but  to  see 
the  wondrous  bursting 
forth  of  the  river  from 
the  living  rock,  one  must 
come  to  Vaucluse  in  May, 
at  the  first  blush  of 
spring ;  the  moss-covered 
rocks  are  there,  but  they 
are  dry  and  black.  Then 
we  look  over  (what  in 
spring-time  is  a  magni- 
ficent waterfall)  into  the 
clear  pools  of  tlie  rushing 
river  below,  for  now  the 
water  comes  from  a 
hidden  natural  subter- 
ranean passage.  Such 
vivid  greens ;  such  cool 
nooks  shaded  by  great 
trees,  with  here  and 
cABAssoLE,  ptTKAhCH's  FRIEND.       thcrc  Si  floweriug  shrub. 

No  wonder  Petrarch 
loved  to  stroll  and  meditate  by  these  cool  waters  of 
Vaucluse,  and  to  sit  here  and  write  his  undying 
sonnets  to  the  woman  he  loved  so  well.  Some 
Vandal  has  placed  a  little  steam-launch  upon  the 
eddying  waters.  That  and  a  great  paper-mill, 
happily  some  distance  down  in  the  village,  seem 
out  of  place  in  Vaucluse.  But  as  yet  the  monster 
hotel  has  not  set  up  its  ensign.  The  visitors  to 
Vaucluse  are  few  and  far  between.  No  one  has 
as  yet  bought  up  the  lovely  coups-d^ceil  in  order  to 
have  the  right  to  charge  for  permission  to  gaze. 
Just  now  a  shrill  little  voice  suggests  that  we 
shall   take  away    some    souvenirs    of    Petrarch's 
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fountain.  "We  are  very  poor  here,  monsieur:  it 
will  be  a  work  of  charity."  We  are  offered  a 
bunch  of  grasses  from  the  hill.  A  pretty  bare- 
legged  child   of  fifteen,   with    wonderful    pleading 


coll;.in  dedicated  to  petkarch. 

eyes  ;  but  the  eyes,  though  bright  and  sparkling, 
are  business-like  eyes.  Your  P>ench  woman,  even 
your  French  girl,  is  a  born  saleswoman.  "  Look 
here,  messieurs,  and  here,  and  here!"  and  then 
the  young  lady  explains  the  mysteries  of  the 
spring — how  the  fig-tree  above  the  vast  cavern 
marks  the  highest  flood  of  water,  and 
how  dans  le  trou  there  is  always  water ; 
how  clear  it  is,  and  how  deep  ;  and  as 
she  says  the  words,  with  graceful  gestures, 
she  begins  casting  pebbles  into  the  glassy 
waters.  One  sees  the  pebbles  turn  and 
fall  deeper  and  deeper  still,  until  they 
reach  the  bottom,  which  is  covered  with 
dark-green  moss.  We  buy  a  bunch  of 
grass  and  the  needful  photograph.  The 
young  ladythanks  us  eft usivel3\  "Haven't 
you  sold  any  to  the  lady  and  gentleman  ?" 
"They  bought  some  flowers,  monsieur — 
they  are  lovers!"  said  the  child,  and  then 
she  laughs.  "  What  do  they  want  with 
photographs  ?  "  Slowly,  very  slowly,  we 
unwillingly  return  to  the  village,  stopping 
each   moment    to   gaze    on    the   beauties 


of  the  little  river  Sorgues.  We  note  the  little 
waterfalls,  the  tiny  cascades,  the  miniature  whirl- 
pools. Here  it  foams  over  moss-covered  rocks  in 
masses  of  fleecy  white ;  there  the  cool  depths 
reflect  endless  tints  of  blues  and  greens.  The 
lovers  have  disappeared ;  doubtless  they  have  a 
great  deal  that  is  interesting  to  talk  about.  When 
we  reach  the  village,  we  find  them  placidly  sucking 
an  orangeade  glacee  by  means  of  straws  from  the 
same  glass,  ever  and  anon  stopping  to  smile  up 
at  Petrarch's  friend's  chateau  on  the  high  crags 
above. 

Here,  where  the  blue-green  waters  of  the 
new-born  river  rush  down  beneath  the  great 
perpendicular  cliff  in  front  of  us,  Petrarch  wrote  his 
liundred  and  twenty-ninth  sonnet,  sitting  the  while 
in  his  rustic  summer-house  : 

"  O  soave  contrada,  o  puro  fiume, 

Che  bagni  il  suo  bel  viso  et  gli  occhi  chiari  .'" 

"  Oh,  sweet  landscape;   oh,  limpid  stream, 
Who  hast  refreshed  the  beauteous  visage  and  the  clear 
eyes  "  (of  my  Laura)  ! 

Here,  where  he  Vv^rote  the  sonnet,  stands  a  little 
cafe,  lighted  b}^  electric  light  (which  is  common 
here,  for  the  water-power  works  it  free,  gratis,  for 
nothing),  where  "  they  sell  pastry  and  wine  by 
retail " — and  where,  O  shade  of  Petrarch  !  we  sit 
and  drink  a  bad  and  dearmazagran,  and  gaze  on 
the  home  of  the  poet  that  faces  us  from  the  other 
side  of  the  stream,  backed  by  the  rugged  precipice 
of   yellowish-grey-brown   rocks    six    hundred  feet 
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high,  on  which  is  perched  the  castle  of  tlie  poet's 
friend,  Cardinal  de  Cabassole,  Bishop  of  Cavaillon. 
There  is  a  doubt,  however,  if  what  is  at  present 
called  the  chateau  and  garden  of  Petrarch 
was  the  genuine  home  of  the  poet.  Murray 
authoritatively  gives  the  paper-mill  as  the  real 
site  of  Petrarch's  modest  home.  In  the  village 
is  a  column  dedicated  to  Petrarch  by  the  Athenee 
of  Avignon  ;  it  is  very  ugly,  so  ugly  that  the  late 
Duchesse  d'Angoulume  removed  it  to  its  present 
site  ill  front  of  the  cafes.  It  formerly  stood  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Grotto  of  Petrarch.  Climbing 
up  to  the  course  of  the  fountain,  I  spared  you 
the  paper-mill  which  stands  there  and  clanks 
and  roars.  In  it  is  made  the  peculiar  paper  of  a 
lemon  colour  used  by  French  jewellers  for 
wrapping  up  their  wares.  This  paper  is  made 
of  evil- smelling  rags,  hundreds  of  bales  of  which 
surround  the  mill,  and  render  the  pure  mountain 
air  almost  poisonous  to  a  distance  of  an  eighth  of  a 
mile. 

Petrarch,  when  a  boy,  was  so  much  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  Vaucluse  that  four-and-twenty  years 
after  his  first  visit  he  returned  to  the  solitude  of 
the  little  rock-surrounded  valley.  Here  it  was 
that  he  wrote  most  of  his  sonnets,  his  great  Latin 
poem,  "Africa,"  and  his  two  principal  prose  works. 
He  supposed  that  what  reputation  he  had  w-as 
from  his  Latin  works.  He  was  wrong  ;  the  one 
touch  of  nature  is  in  the  sonnets,  and  will  live  for 
ever,  while  the  more  ambitious  productions  may 
be  said  to  be  already  dead  and  buried  in  oblivion. 
The  following  translation  of  Petrarch's  account  of 
his  doings  at  Vaucluse  is  taken  from  Mr.  Murray's 
guide-book  : — 

"  The  Sorgues,  transparent  as  crystal,  rolls  over  its 
emerald  bed  ;  and  by  its  bank  I  cultivate  a  little  sterile 
and  stony  spot,  whicri  I  have  destined  to  the  Muses  ;  but 
the  jealous  Nymphs  dispute  the  possession  of  it  with  me  ; 
they  destroy  in  the  spring  the  labours  of  my  summer.  I 
had  conquered  from  them  a  little  meadow,  and  had  not 
enjoyed  it  long,  when,  upon  my  return  from  a  journey  into 
Italy,  I  found  that  they  had  robbed  me  of  all  my  possession. 
But  I  was  not  to  be  discouraged.  I  collected  the  labourers, 
the  fishermen,  and  the  shepherds,  and  raised  a  rampart 
against  the  Nymphs ;  and  there  we  raised  an  altar  to  the 
Muses  ;  but,  alas  !  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  in  vain 
to  battle  with  the  elements.  I  no  longer  dispute  with 
the  Sorgues  a  part  of  its  bed;  the  Nymphs  have  gained 
the  victory. 
I  "  Here  I  please  myself  with  my  little  gardens  and  my 
.  narrow  dwelling.     I  want  nothing,  and  look  for  no  favours 


from  fortune.  If  you  come  to  me,  you  will  see  a  solitary, 
■who  wanders  in  the  meadows,  the  fields,  the  forests,  and 
the  mountains,  resting  on  the  mossy  grottoes  or  beneath 
the  shady  trees.  Your  friend  detests  the  intrigues  of  court, 
the  tumult  of  cities,  and  flies  from  theabod-;s  of  pageantry 
and  pride.  Equally  removed  from  joy  or  sadness,  he 
passes  his  days  in  the  most  profound  calm,  happy  to  have 
the  Muses  for  his  companions,  and  the  song  of  birds   and 

the  murmur  of  the  stream  for  his  serenade I 

have  tew  servants,  but  many  books.  Sometimes  you  will 
find  me  seated  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  sometimes 
stretched  upon  the  yielding  grass:  and,  enviable  power! 
I  have  all  my  hours  at  my  own  disposal,  for  it  is 
rarely  that  I  see  any  one.  Above  all  things,  I  delight 
to  taste  the  sweets  of  leisure." 

Now,  as  to  Laura.  There  are  two  claimants  to 
the  honour  of  being  the  cause  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  sonnets.  Laura  des  Baux,  whose  family 
possessed  the  chateau  of  Saumanes(near  Vaucluse), 
which  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  DeSade  lamily, 
and  thence  into  the  those  of  M.  Creuzot,  the  iron- 
master of  Marseilles,  who  restored  the  edifice. 
Laura,  a  member  of  the  De  Sade  family,  whose 
tomb  has  disappeared  and  who  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  the  Cordeliers  in  Avignon,  of  which 
church  only  a  few  fragments  yet  remain,  Petrarch 
himself  states  that  he  first  met  Laura  in  1327,  in 
his  early  youth,  in  the  Church  of  Ste.  Claire,  in 
Avignon. 

The  portraits  of  Laura  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
authentic  and  the  ideal.  In  the  former,  she  is 
represented  as  a  hard-featured  person,  with  no 
pretentions  to  good  looks  ;  in  the  latter,  she  may 
be  termed  a  miscellaneous  beauty,  for  no  two  of  the 
portraits  are  alike,  though  there  is,  of  course, 
a  notice  that  the  particular  portraits  have  been 
perpetrated  from  authentic  sources.  The  painter 
reads  the  sonnets  or  he  doesn't,  and  then  he 
paints  a  pretty  woman.  Of  one  thing  there  can 
be  no  doubt :  in  Petrarch's  eyes  Laura  was  very 
beautiful ;  though  that  isn't  much  compliment  to 
her,  as  every  woman,  be  she  what  she  may,  is, 
or  will  be,  beautiful  in  some  one's  eyes. 

"  No  one  is  so  accurst  hy  fate, 
No  one  so  utterly  desolate, 
But  some  heart,  though,  unknown 

Responds'  unto  his  "  (or  herj  "  own." 

Which  is  very  consoling  for  everybody.  Laura 
died  of  the  plague  at  Avignon,  during  a  fete 
given  by  Pope  Clement  VI.  During  this  visitation 
one  thousand   four  hundred  persons   perished   in 
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Avignon  in  one  day.  Charles  IV.,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  when  at  Avignon,  asked  and  obtained 
permission  "to  kiss  the  beautiful  eyes  that  had 
inspired  the  beautiful  verses  "  (of  Petrarch). 

We  were  brought  down  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  by  a  placard  on  a  wall.     Here  it  is. 

Why  on  earth  shouldn't  artists  work  ?  I  mean 
toil,  and  slave,  and  drudge.  If  I  can  make  Newman 
(who  is  rather  strong  in  that  way)  do  me  a 
drawing,  it  will  be  some  consolation  to  me.  He 
comes  back,  after  pulling  the  trigger  of  his  camera, 
smiling  as  though  he  had  performed  one  of  the 
labours  of  Hercules.     I  wi!l  flatter  him.     Flattery 


before.     I  didn't  hanker  for  more  of  his  societv  ; 
but  he  talked  learnedly — of  rags. 

Then  we  got  into  the  train  and  were  whirled 
back  to  Avignon.  Is  one  "  whirled  "  at  sixteen  miles 
an  hour  ?  I  trow  not.  The  little  lady  now  became 
very  nervous  ;  just  as  we  got  into  the  station  she 
gave  a  sort  of  little  scream.  "  Ah  !  "  she  cried. 
"Ah,  voilii  maman,  et  Marie,  et  Melanie!  "  Then 
we  saw  a  carriage  pass  with  a  stout  lady  and  two 
little  girls.  We  reached  the  platform;  the  lovers 
kissed.  She  (the  maiden  of  the  hat)  hurried  off. 
He  (the  youth  of  the  wonderful  necktie)  stood  still, 
looking  at  us  for  sympathy,  and  then  he  burst  into 
floods  of  tears.     He  wept  like  a  ca'f.      Who  shall 
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(in  my  experience)  is  meat  and  drink  to  the  artist. 
When  I  want  a  sketch  I  never  insult  a  man  by 
offering  to  pay  for  it.  I  praise  it,  and  him,  till  he 
gives  it  me.  I  owe  him  nothing ;  I  have  paid  for 
it  in  flattery.  1  praise  his  water-colour  sketches 
(I  want  a  water-colour  of  Vaucluse).  He  bites — 
he  begins — I  knew  he  would  ! 

We  had  had  a  bottle  of  good  red  wine,  costing 
eightpence,  at  the  cafe,  and  then  it  was  time  to 
start  on  the  return  journey.  We  drove  back  under 
the  great  avenue  of  limes  to  L'Isle  Station — the 
lovers  still  with  us,  and  a  French  rag-merchant 
who  had  been  doing  business  at  the  paper-mill.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  met  a  rag-merchant  in  the  flesh 


decipher  the  riddle  of  the  little  lady  and  the 
large  hat  ? 

//  happened,  indeed  it  did.  She  was  painfully 
pretty.  Newman  doesn't  do  her  justice.  If  you 
don't  believe  me,  you  can  ask  him. 

We  start  for  Nimes  at  an  early  hour.  Before 
leaving  Avignon,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  a  word 
as  to  the  hotel  there  :  we  put  up  at  the  Luxembourg ; 
our  rooms  were  capital,  clean  and  airy  ;  we  payed 
6f.  for  them  ;  there  was  a  charge  of  if.  20c.  for 
service  for  two  persons  per  daj',  and  the  rest  of  the 
bill  was  for  living,  wine  included,  at  jf.  a  day  each. 
Our  coflfee  was  served  in  the  bedrooms  each 
morning ;  that  was  the  only  extra.     We  did  as  the 
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rest  of  the  world.  We  drank  the  capital  wine, 
which  was  served  gratis.  Nobody — mark  this  ! — 
nobody  drank  anything  else,  and  it  makes  all  the 
difference  to  the  total  of  the  bill.  The  only  fault 
of  the  place  was  that  the  salk-a-manger  was  a  trifle 
stuffy — but  then  a  Frenchman  dreads  air. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  note  that  Avignon  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  actress,  Madame 
Favart.  She  was  the  first  French  actress  who 
introduced  reality  into  costume  upon  the  French 
stage — by  wearing  real  sabots  and  a  real  peasant 
■dress,  in  lieu  of  the  fancy  costumes  of  silk  and 
satin  which  up  to  her  time  were  dc  rigucur. 


Rabelais  gives  an  amusing  satire  of  the  Avignon 
of  the  Popes  {Llle  Sonnante)  in  his  fifth  book, 
and  thus  speaks  of  the  Papal  court: — "The 
cages  were  spacious,  costly,  and  magnificent,  and 
of  an  admirable  architecture."  Some  of  the  birds 
"  were  all  over  as  white  as  swans,  others  as  black 
as  crows,  many  as  grey  as  owls,  others  black  and 
white  like  magpies,  some  all  red  like  red-birds, 
and  others  purple  and  white  like  some  pigeons. 
He  called  the  males  clerg-hawks,  monk-hawks, 
priest-hawks,  abbot-hawks,  bish-hawks,  cardin- 
hawks,  and  one  pope-hawk,  who  is  a  species  by 
himself." 


PLAYING      TRUANT. 

/'~\    LILACS — my  lilacs  are  smelling  of — heaven  ! 

^-^      The  orchard's  a  show,  red  and  white  ;  cuckoos  shout ; 

It's  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  do  lessons  this  weather  : 

Come,  down  with  your  books  !     On  with  hats,  and  go  out. 

Hear  those  cuckoos  !  the  darlings,    let's  cheer  'em !    Another, 
And  again,  and  once  more  till  the  ceiling  shall  ring ! 
They  know — birds  of  wisdom — lambs  have  but  one  play- time. 
And  that  naught  can  make  up  for  the  loss  of  one  Spring. 

Call  on,  ye   Pied  Pipers !     The  lambkins  are  coming. 
And  with  joy  they'll  play  truant  the  rest  of  the  daj'  ; 
And  if  Mother  saw  (she  was  tying  up  tulips). 
Like  a  sensible  woman,   she  looked  the  wrong  way  ! 

C.  I.   M.  B. 
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Shakespeare. 


LATER   COMEDY.— "^s  You  Like  ir—"Tiuelfth  NighV'—''  Much  Ado  about  Nothing:' 


Edward  Garnett. 

'T~^0  attempt  criticism  of  Shakespeare  as  a  whole 
-*-  is  much  like  being  called  upon  to  pronounce 
on  a  mighty  forest ;  and  to  attempt  to  criticise  him 
in  part  is  like  having  to  express  admiration  at  the 
sight  of  some  majestic  tree.  "There  was  no  thought 
of  pleasing  you  when  she  was  christened,"  says 
Orlando — a  phrase  which  may  be  altered  to  suit 
the  case  of  those  who  do  not  like  forests  and  see 
little  to  admire  in  oaks.  To  confess  ignorance  of 
the  depth  of  the  forest  is  the  mark  of  those  who 
have  wandered  in  it;  and  similarly  those  who  read 
Shakespeare  are  distinguished  from  those  who  do 
not,  by  never  knowing  exactly  what  a  re-reading 
will  bring  them.  As  glades  break  the  thickets 
of  a  forest,  so  Shakespeare's  text  is  broken  by 
passages  that  surpass  the  bulk  ;  and  these  glades 
are  not  to  be  counted  by  the  traveller,  for  in  presence 
of  each  he  forgets  in  turn  what  he  has  left  behind. 
To  study  Shakespeare  sj'stematically  is  about  as 
profitable  as  visiting  an  English  county,  guide-book 
in  hand,  and  following  the  guide's  directions.  The 
only  way  is  to  start  from  a  given  point  and  follow 
your  inclination.     Take  any  county  you  like,  you 


cannot  exhaust  it.  So  this  paper  on  the  later 
comedy  of  Shakespeare  is  necessarily  only  an 
excursion  in  criticism.  The  reader  can  follow  a 
score  of  other  routes  without  crossing  ours. 

Of  As  You  Like  It,  which  is  a  poetical  comedy, 
the  critic  who  can  find  anything  grave  and  weighty 
to  say  must  be  a  descendant  of  the  melancholy 
Jacques,  who  said  of  Rosalind,  "  I  do  not  like  her 
name."  "  Charming  "  is  one  of  those  few  adjectives 
which  are  rarely  misapplied ;  for,  be  it  noted, 
dull  people,  who  do  not  appreciate  the  thing, 
cannot  understand  the  term  :  charming,  charming^ 
charming,  is  the  one  term  which,  in  all  the  stupidity 
of  tougue-tied  delight,  the  audience  can  murmur 
when  Rosalind  is  on  the  stage.  What  women 
think  of  Rosalind  no  man  has  been  able  exactly  to 
discover :  what  men  think  of  her  women  will  never 
know,  for  it  cannot  be  expressed.  To  say  that  all 
men  fall  in  love  with  Rosalind  is  to  pay  too  high 
a  compliment  to  their  wits  :  let  us  rather  say,  that 
those  who  have  never  been  lovers  learn  from  her 
what  love  is.  Nothing  has  ever  been  written  which 
shows  so  delightful!}'  as  As  You  Like  It  the 
misfortune  of  the  man  who  has  never  fallen  in 
love.      And  what  does  it  hint. to  those   superior 
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persons  who  are  superior  to  love  ?  Nothing  save 
the  suspicion  that  they  walk  the  world  like  Bottom 
after  his  transformation. 

It  is  interesting  to  the  youthful  student,  who 
has  literary  ambitions,  to  learn  that  Shakespeare 
borrowed  the  plot,  the  characters,  the  scenes  of 
As  Yoii  Like  It  from  a  novel  published  in  1590 — ten 
years  previous  to  the  play.  The  forest  of  Arden, 
the  country  swains,  Rosalind's  disguise  and  flight 
with  Celia,  Orlando's  encounter  with  the  wrestler, 
Adam's  swoon  in  the  forest,  all  this,  and  much 
more  that  Shakespeare  has  "  conveyed,"  is  the 
property,  strictly  speaking,  of  Thomas  Lodge,  the 
author  of  that  gloriously  forgotten  novel,  Rosalynda : 
Euphites'  Golden  Lcgacie,  found  after  his  Death  in 
his  Cell  at  Silcxidra.  "  Gross  plagiarism  !  "  Lodge's 
'friends  must  have  cried  from  the  pit  (or  what 
•answered  to  the  pit  of  that  daj^),  inventing  the 
word  plagiarism  for  the  occasion,  if  the  learned  will 
have  it  that  it  was  not  then  in  use ;  but  the  modern 
critic,  to  whom  time  has  lent  a  little  of  his  wasdom, 
does  not  view  Shakespeare's  literary  conveyance  in 
the  misty  light  of  the  plagiarist-cryer's  lamp.  He  can 
only  apply  to  it  the  words  of  Quince  the  carpenter, 
"  Bless  thee !  Lodge,  bless  thee !  thou  art  translated." 

A  celebrated  French  man  of  letters,  Joseph 
Joubert,  has  a  saying  to  the  effect  that  matter  is 
of  comparatively  little  importance  to  an  author, 
who  shows  his  value  by  the  form  he  gives  it  ;  and 
the  truth  of  this  is  attested  by  a  comparison 
of  Rosalynda  and  As  You  Like  It.  Shakespeare 
took  the  bare  story  of  Rosalynda ;  and  the  lifeless 
characters  and  scenes  of  the  latter  that  passed 
through  his  mind  are  represented  to  the  friends  of 
the  astonished  Lodge  with  every  quality  added 
that  was  formerly  absent  or  insufficient — romance, 
colour,  wit,  grace,  and  poetical  form — and  with 
nearly  everything  inartistic,  stiif,  or  pedantic  taken 
away.  If  our  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  hunt 
up  Lodge's  novel,  and  compare  it  with  Shakespeare's 
version,  they  will  have  a  better  understanding  of 
what  creative  genius  consists  than  many  pages 
of  definitions  can  convey.  It  is,  however,  only 
fair  to  our  readers  to  admit  that  to  see  one  play  of 
Shakespeare  on  the  stage  is  better  than  to  read  a 
dozen,  or  let  us  say  eleven,  essays  on  his  works. 
Therefore,  let  parents  and  guardians  do  their  part 
in  getting  youthful  students  tickets  for  the  present 
Shakespearian  revivals  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
^nd  no  doubt  our  readers  will  do  their  part  faith- 


fully  afterwards    by   turning   to    Thomas   Lodge's 
Rosalynda. 

Returning  to  Rosalind,  whom  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  leave  for  long,  let  us  note  some  of  her 
speeches  to  Orlando,  and  the  relation  the  other 
characters  bear  to  her.  Orlando  is  the  typical 
lover  ;  Celia  is  Rosalind's  foil  ;  Touchstone  and 
Audrey  instance  the  vulgar  side  of  love,  and  so 
heighten  by  contrast  Rosalind's  and  Orlando's. 
Lastly,  Phoebe's  frowardness  and  obstinacy  are 
designed  to  throw  up  Rosalind's  waywardness  and 
capriciousness.  "The  wiser  the  waywarder,"  says 
Rosalind  to  Orlando.  "  .  .  .  O  that  woman 
that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husband's  occasion, 
let  her  never  nurse  her  child  herself,  for  she  will 
breed  it  like  a  fool ; "  and  her  next  words  are, 
"Alas  !  dear  love,  I  cannot  lack  thee  two  hours  ;" 
and  her  next,  *'  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways  ; 
I  knew  what  you  would  prove !  my  friends  told 
me  as  much,  and  /  thought  no  less :  that  flattering 
tongue  of  yours  won  me  ;  'tis  but  one  cast-away, 
and  so — come,  death  !  Two  o'clock  is  your  hour" 
What  are  women  to  say  to  this  which  is  the 
quintessence  of  their  sex,  except  it  be  in  Celia's 
words,  "  You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in 
your  love-prate "  ?  When  we  say  that  Celia  is 
Rosalind's  foil,  and  Touchstone  and  Audrey  are 
designed  to  show  the  vulgar  side  of  love,  we  do 
not  of  course  mean  that  their  individuality  is  less 
in  itself  thereby  for  serving  this  purpose  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  exhibit  a  happy  instance 
of  how  characters,  in  the  hands  of  a  great  creative 
genius,  developing  their  own  individuality,  develop 
at  the  same  time  the  action  of  the  story  or  piece  into 
an  artistic  whole.  By  passing  on  to  Twelfth  Night 
we  shall  be  able  to  further  explain  our  meaning. 

Twelfth  Night  is  perhaps  the  most  humorous  of 
all  Shakespeare's  comedies,  containing,  as  it  does, 
five  humorous  characters,  all  of  importance.  The 
"madly  used  Malvolio"  is  the  pivot  of  the  comedy; 
without  him  there  were  none.  Sir  Toby  Belch  is  the 
creator  of  the  humorous  action  of  the  piece  ;  without 
him  Maria  would  not  dare  to  entrap  Malvolio,  and 
Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek  would  not  encounter  Viola. 
Maria  is  the  go-between  of  the  piece,  who  makes 
Sir  Toby's  mischief  possible.  .Again,  the  spectacle 
of  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek,  the  feather-brained 
fool,  setting  himself  to  make  fun  of  Malvolio,  the 
melancholy  and  contemplative  fool,  gives  to  Maria's 
and  Sir  Toby's  baiting  of  the  latter  a  less  personal 
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and  a  more  humorous  air.  The  clown,  as  most  of 
Shakespeare's  clowns,  epitomizes  in  his  reflec- 
tions  the  folly  of  all  the  characters  concerned, 
and  from  his  attitude  the  audience  are  led  to  see 
that  they  themselves  are  no  wiser,  and  so  guard 
against  taking  too  superior  or  too  critical  a 
point  of  view  of  what  is  passing  on  the  stage. 
These  characters,  the  student  will  note,  were 
familiar  to  an  Elizabethan  audience.  Sir  Andrew 
Ague-cheek,  whose  "hair  hangs  like  flax  on  a 
distaff,  and  I  hope  to  see  a  housewife  take  thee 
between  her  legs  and  spin  it  off,"  according  to  Sir 
Toby,  and  Sir  Toby  himself,  Maria  and  Fabian, 
might  have  met  in  the  household  of  any  nobleman 
of  the  time ;  yet  had  the  scene  been  cast  in  one  of 
these  English  households,  and  not  in  the  shadowy 
Illyria,  nobody  can  fail  to  see  how  a  certain  vulgar 
element  would  have  been  immediately  introduced. 
Some  writer  has  remarked  very  truly,  that  tragedy 
is  most  tragic  when  the  characters  and  scenes  are 
strange  to  us  ;  but  comedy  largely  depends  for  its 
success  on  the  spectator's  familiarity  with  whatever 
the  dramatist  turns  into  ridicule.  Applying  this  to 
Twelfth  Night,  we  see  how  admirably  Shakespeare 
hits  the  golden  mean  :  his  characters  are  familiar 
figures  to  his  audience,  and  in  their  mouth  are 
allusions  to  things  of  the  hour  that  such  characters 
would  naturally  make  ;  but  here  the  resemblance 
stops,  and  thereby  Shakespeare's  superiority  to 
other  writers  of  comedy  is  plainest  seen.  Take  away 
the  lesser  half  of  Twelfth  Night,  the  love-scenes 
and  the  poetical  passage  between  Olivia,  Viola, 
Orsino,  and  Sebastian,  and  see  the  consequent 
effect  upon  the  other  five  characters  of  the  comedy. 
"Beshrew  me,  the  Knight's  in  admirable  fooling," 
says  the  clown  of  Sir  Toby ;  but  how  very  soon 
this  admirable  foolingwould  pall  ifit  were  not  broken 
up  and  arrested,  made  fleeting  and  on-and-off,  by 
the  interposition  of  the  short  poetical  scenes.  Sir 
Toby  and  Maria,  and  Sir  Andrew  and  the  clown,  in 
the  course  of  their  Malvolio-baiting,  owe  not  a  little 
of  their  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  audience  to  their 
abrupt  exits,  and  so  the  spectator,  because  he  has 
lost  sight  of  them,  cannot  content  himself  till  he 
sees  them  again  ;  but  not  only  is  the  human  breadth 
of  the  comedy  made  more  apparent,  by  way  of 
contrast,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Duke's  dignified 
speeches,  Olivia's  melancholy  and  Viola's  femininity, 
but  the  latter  could  have  no  existence  if  the  scene 
were    laid    in  Elizabethan  England.     Viola's    and 


Sebastian's  relations  to  one  another,  Viola's 
disguise,  and  her  passion  for  the  Duke,  the 
exquisite  passages  of  pure  poetry,  such  as  Viola's 
speech  in  Act  II.,  "She  never  told  her  love,"  all 
would  be  out  of  place  anywhere  save  in  the 
shadowy  land  of  the  ideal.  It  is  by  the  conjunction 
of  the  world  of  romance  and  the  every-day  world 
that  Shakespeare  created  the  atmosphere  peculiar 
to  most  of  his  plays — -an  atmosphere  in  which  the 
spectator  sees  things  as  they  are,  in  which  grossness 
does  not  offend  the  delicate,  for  the  latter  see  not 
with  their  own  eyes,  but  with  those  of  the  gross — 
an  atmosphere  in  which  ordinary  minds  can 
understand  something  of  poetry,  for  every  point 
of  view  is  presented  to  them  to  choose  from,  while 
their  own  is  held  up  to  laughter. 

In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound  :  if  we  are  rashly 
to  class  Tiuelfth  Night  as  the  most  humorous  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  we  may  in  all  boldness  cap 
our  assertion  by  calling  Much  Ado  about  Nothing 
the  wittiest ;  whereas  the  humour  of  the  former 
lies  in  the  situations,  the  wit  of  the  latter  is  found 
in  the  railing  speeches  of  the  characters.  The 
second  central  idea  of  the  plot — the  entrapment  of 
a  sworn  bachelor  into  marriage — as  worked  out  by 
Shakespeare,  is  a  witty  rather  than  a  humorous 
situation,  and  all  the  characters  more  or  less 
delight  in  verbal  quips  and  quiddities,  Dogberry 
and  Verges  excepted,  whose  humorous  utterances 
are  far  removed  from  wit,  save  the  wit  that  created 
them.  It  has  been  objected  by  various  critics  that 
Hero  is  but  a  wooden  heroine,  and  does  not  take 
her  due  share  of  the  piece.  To  this  one  may 
reply  with  Dogberry,  "  Your  worship  speaks  like 
a  most  reverend  and  thankful  youth,  and  I  praise 
God  for  you ; ''  but,  lest  this  excellent  criticism 
be  turned  against  a  critic  for  trying  to  discuss 
a  whole  play  in  less  than  a  page,  we  will 
confine  our  remarks  to  one  act — Act  IV.  The 
exquisite  exposition  of  character  Shakespeare 
presents  in  this  Act  is  marvellous,  even  from 
himself  Note  Claudio's  first  uneasy,  uncer- 
tain exclamation  at  the  wedding  in  response  to 
Leonato's  voucher  for  his  answer,  and  Benedick's 
interpretation  of  it  :  "  .  .  .  Why,  then,  some 
be  of  laughing,  as  ha!  ha!  he!"  Further,  note 
Leonato's  confused  reply  to  Claudio's  denunciation 
of  Hero — the  answer  of  a  man  who  has  grasped 
the  sense  of  an  enemy's  speech,  but  whose  brain 
is  too  bewildered  to  form  a  proper  reply.      And 
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again,  note  how  his  mind,  slowly  awakening, 
endeavours  to  frame  some  miserable  explanation 
of  the  horror  sprung  on  him.  Exquisite  indeed 
is  Hero's  answer  to  her  accusing  lover,  in  her 
proud  bewilderment :  "  Is  my  lord  well,  that  he 
doth  speak  so  wide  ? "  and  her  bitter  exclamation 
at  Benedick's  remark  at  hazard  ("This  looks  not 
like  a  nuptial").  The  simple  "True,  O  God!" 
strikes  deeper  into  her  hearers'  hearts  than 
Leonato's  most  passionate  reproaches.  Then  comes 
her  answer  to  Leonato's  sudden  change  of  front, 
when  he  turns  from  her  accusers  to  her.  Her 
spirit  foreseeing  the  horrors  yet  to  come,  she 
answers,  *'  O  God,  defend  me  !  how  am  I  beset ! 
What  kind  of  catechising  call  you  this  ? "  All 
these  utterances  are  psychologically  true  to  a 
hair's  breadth.  But  if  we  had  to  instance  the 
speech  that  in  our  judgment  reveals  the  greatest 
truth  and  the  most  delicate  art,  we  should  quote 
Don  John's  villanous  attestation  to  the  truth  of 
Claudio's  charge.  It  is  that  of  the  man  who  is 
at  the  back  of  the  plot,  and  is  afraid  of  saying 
anything  at  all,  lest  he  be  suspected,  and  who  at 
the  same  time   has  to   consider  in  his  reply  the 


men  he  has  misled  and  those  he  is  attacking.  The 
venom  of  the  last  few  words  is  deadly  in  its  effect 
on  the  mind:  "Thus,  pretty  lady,  I'm  sorry  for 
thy  much  misgovernment."  Don  John  it  is  who 
closes  the  interview,  be  it  remarked.  We  pass 
over  the  moving  speech  of  Leonato,  *'  I  know  not 
if  they  speak  but  truth  of  her,"  which  nothing  can 
excel  in  concentration  of  purpose,  and  the  eager 
counsel  of  the  Friar,  whose  style  of  utterance 
counterfeits  to  the  life  that  of  a  man  who  hastily 
develops  in  his  brain,  while  he  is  still  talking,  a 
plan  of  action,  and  we  come  to  the  exquisite 
passage  wherein  Beatrice  works  on  Benedick's 
new-grown  love  for  her.  If  an3'thing  more  subtle 
is  to  be  found  in  literature  it  has  yet  to  be  known  : 

Benedick.  Come,  bid  me  do  anything  for  thee. 

Beatrice.  Kill  Claudio. 

Benedick.  Ha  !  not  for  the  wide  world. 

Beatrice.  You  kill  me  to  deny  it.     Farewell. 

Benedick.  Tarry,  sweet  Beatrice. 

What  equals  this  in  incisive  meaning  ?  'Tis  pity 
to  spoil  the  passage  with  clumsy  comments  when 
a  Shakespeare  is  at  the  hand  of  all  our  readers. 
Turn  to  it  and  weigh  every  word  in  the  scene. 


SCHOLARSHIP     COMPETITION     QUESTIONS. 

I.  Describe  the  plot  of  Twelfth  Night  or  As  You  Like  It. 

II.  Give  any  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  three  comedies  treated  of  this  month  belong  to  the  same 
period  of  Shakespeare's  genius. 
Only  one  question  should  be  answered.     Papers  must  contain  not  more  than  500  words,  and  must 
be  sent  in   by   May  25.     Competitors  are  requested  to  write    the  word   "Privileged"   or   "Simple" 
after  their  names. 

Plays  Selected  for  June  : — Middle  Tragedy — Julius  Ccesar,  Hamlet. 


SEARCH     QUESTIONS     IN     ENGLISH     LITERATURE. 

HALF-YEARLY   PRIZE  AWARDS.     October  1890— March  1891. 
Maximum  of  Marks — 202. 
First  Prize  {Two  Guineas)  -.   Rosalie   Muirhead,  9,   Beaconsfield  Villas,  Dynham  Road,  West  Hampstead  (172) 
Second   Prize   {One  Guinea)-.   Beatrice  Barmby,   The  Vines,  Yoxford,  Suffolk   (170). 

Next  in  Order  of  Merit:  H.  Du  Boulay,  Winchester  (169);  M.  C.  Smith  (168);  E.  F.  Cochran,  A.  M.  Tannahill 
(165);  S.  and  M.  Millard  (164);  F.  M.  Moffatt,  E.  H.  Tipple  (163);  C.  A.  Crombie  (162);  D.  Allen,  G.  L.  Baker, 
E.  Grierson  (161)  ;   E.  L.  Lemon,  M.  Tinkler  (160). 

Highly  Commended  (Mrri20wzflr^.) :  M.Alexander,  F.  Ash,  E.  Biankley.L.  Bradbury,  C.  Buchanan,  H.H.  Du  Boulay 
(Calne),  N.  Besley,  M.  C.  Bell,  H.  Bartram,  L.  C.  Barclay,  B.  F.  Bosanquet,  A.  E.  Cooper,  M.  Christie,  K.  Clarke, 
M.  Couchman,  M.  Foster-Cooke,  E.  M.  Childs,  H.  M.  Capper,  K.  Chapman,  Janet  Cooper,  A.  D.  Craig,  B.  M.  Davidson, 
B.  M.  Dunning,  F.  Duncan,  A.  xM.  Davidson,  L  Devitt,  L.  Elphinstone,  J.  Ellis,  M.  Lloyd  Edwards,  M.  Forsyth. 
A.  G.  Fry,  Mrs.  Franklyn,  G.  Frere,  V.  Goring,  M.  H.  GiUett,  M.  R.  Greene,  B.  Griffith,  A.  Garvey,  H.  Grierson, 
A.  Gibton,  M.  B.  Hill,  Alison  Hall,  E.  Hatchell,  D.  Harrison,  L.  Hardy,  A.  M.  Harris  E.  M.  Kettlewell,  H.  L.  Kirby, 
A.  E.  Larden,  Lady  M.  Leveson-Gower,  E.  H.  Lewis,  M.  J.  Littlejohn,   E.  E.  Leader,   C.  Lebour,  G.  Leese,  O.  Macrory, 

A.  C.  Moberlev,  M.  Mason,  E.  F.  C.  Mayne,  E.  Maclachlan,  W.  H.  Moberley,  M.  G.  Mayne,  E.  Macfie,  K.  Murray, 
E.   Marillier,   V.  Melville,   Mrs.   Nairne,   E.  C.  Newton,   E.   Newnham,   Lady   L.   Osborne,   E.   R.   Price,  A.   E.   Phelps 

B.  M.  Peck,  F.  L  Price,  E.  M.  Peck,  A.  Pearce,  L.  Roberts,  M.  A.  Royds,  M.  M.  Rich,  D.  M.  Rhodes,  M.  E.  Richards, 
M.  E.  Robmson,  F.  Sbawcross,  H.  Syson,  A.  F.  Sunderland,  W.  C.  Sully,  M.  E.  Smith,  G.  Stobart,  M.  Stone, 
M.  Sharpin,  Margaret  Smith,  E.  F.  Bosworth  Smith,  A.  B.  Shepard,  M.  G.  Salmon,  F.  Taylor,  K.  Theilmann, 
E.  S.  Thorn,  E.   vV.  Thomas,  E.  C.  Wilson,   F".   Welby,   L.  Wroe,   M.  M.  Waterworth,  M.  Williams,  M.  A.  Wylie, 

C.  E.  Wells. 


SEARCH     QUESTIONS     IN     ENGLISH     LITERATURE. 


I. 

a.  What  critic  began  his  review  of  a  work  that  has 
since  become  famous  with  the  remark,  "  This  will  never 
do!"? 

b.  What  other  critic,  after  reading  the  MS.  of  a  novel, 
exclaimed,  "  This  will  do!  "  carried  it  to  a  publisher,  and 
got  ^60  for  the  author  ? 

II. 

What  did  the  two  little  ladies  in  beaver  bonnets  buy 
with  their  five  farthings  at  the  tinsmith's  shop? 

III. 

Mention  some  point  of  resemblance  between  Macedon 
and  Monmouth. 

IV. 

Give  the  real  names  of  the  authors  known  as  the 
following: — I,  Jedediah  Cleishbotham.  2.  Christopher 
North.  3.  Currer  Bell.  4.  Boz.  5.  Owen  Meredith. 
6.  Samuel  Titmarsh.  7.  Harry  Cornwall.  8.  Carmen 
Sylva.  9.  The  Eitrick  Shepherd.  10.  Colin  Clout. 
II.  Delta.     12.  Isaac  Bickerstaff. 


V. 

To  what  birds  do  the  following  verses   refer? 
where  they  come  from  : — 


State 


"  Sister,  my  sister 

Though  all  things  feast  in  the  Spring's  guest-chamber, 
How  hast  thou  heart  to  be  glad  thereof  jet  ? 
Fur  wh^re  thou  fliest  I  shall  not  follow, 
Till  life  forget  and  death  remember. 
Till  thou  remember  and  I  forget." 

"  I  hear  a  charm  of  song  through  all  the  land. 

Come,  Spring! 

The     *     *     warbles,  and  ibe     *     *     purrs. 

The     *     *     claps  his  tiny  castanets. 
Still  round  her  forehead  wheels  the  woodland     *     *." 

"  While  in  the  wind  the  poplar  bent. 

Like  a  torch  of  emerald  flame, 
'Neath  the  flowering  currant  s  coloured  light 

A  brilliant     *     *     came : 
And  he  hardly  alit  ere  away  he  flew, 
In  a  twinkle  of  yellow,  and  greea,  and  blue ; 
And  when  I  saw  him,  I  knew,  I  knew, 
That  Spring,  bringing  favour  to  bird  and  beast, 

Would  bring  an  ode  to  the  poet  too. 
Or  a  chanson  at  the  least." 


Answers  to  be  sent  in  by  May  15  ;  they  should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  R.  U., 
Atalanta,  28,  New  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.C.  Competitors  are  requested  to  write  full  Name 
and  Address  on  first  page  of  their  Reply-papers. 


ANSWERS     TO     SEARCH     QUESTIONS     (APRIL). 


I. 

He  had  "  four  subjects,  and  all  of  them  male." 
"  There  was  haughty  Pish-Tush-Pooh-Bah, 

There  was  lumbering  D  lodle-Dum-Dey, 
Despairing  Alack-a-Dey-Ah, 

And  good  little  Tootle-Tum-Teh — 

Exemplary  Tootle-Tum-Teh." 

William   Gilbert's  Bab  Ballads. 
II. 

1.  Bought  by  Rosamond,  instead  of  a  new  pair  of  shoes 
(Miss  Edgeworth's  Early  Lessons). 

2.  Bought  by  Moses  at  the  Fair  {Vicar  of  Wakefield). 
3.  Belonged  to  Jackanapes  ;  kept  by  Miss  Jessamine  in 
remembrance  of  him  and  his  ride  on  Lollo  (Mrs.  Ewing). 

III. 

John  Bunyan.    It  occurs  in  the  Preface  to  the  Holy  War. 

IV. 

Miss  Betsy  Barker's  Alderney,  after  she  had  fallen  into 
the  limepit  {Crauford). 

V. 

I.  Humphrey  and  Miles  Duncombe  fall  into  the  pond 
(Florence  Montgomery's  Misitnderstood).  2.  The  death 
oi  Tom  a.nd  Md.gg\elL\i\\\\eT  [Mill  on  the  Floss).    3    Rescue 


of  \'ictoria,  the  daughter  of  the  Prefect,  by  Raphael  Ben 
Ezra,  and  his  mastiff.  Bran  {Hypziia).  4.  The  father  of 
Phineas  Fletcher  throws  the  grain  into  the  river  {John 
Halifax).  5.  The  supper-party  at  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Pumpernickel's ;  "Ottilia  had  e^ten  nine  bid  ousters" 
(Thackeray's  Fitzboodle's  Confessions).  6.  A  scene  from 
Ivanhoe :  Rebecca  is  condemned  to  be  burnt;  Ivanhoe 
appears  as  her  champion. 

VI. 

I.  Hound  belonging  to  Sir  Kenneth  {The  Talisman). 
2.  The  horse  of  Sigurd,  the  son  of  Sijjmund.  3.  Parrot 
belonging  to  Lonj;  John  Silver  {Treasure  Island).  4.  Dog 
belonging  to  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson.  5  H  jrse  of 
Richard  II.  {Shakespeare).  6.  Horse  of  Alexander. 
7.  Horse  of  fhe  Cd  ^Southey's  translation  of  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Cid), 

VII. 

Don  Quixote's  first  adventure.  He  saw  thirty  windmills, 
which  he  imagined  were  giants  and  attacked. 

VIII. 

I.  Campbell  {The  Pleasures  of  Hope).  2.  Tennyson 
(Will  Waterproofs  Lyrical  Monok\8:ue).  3.  Cowper  {The 
Task).     4.  Sir  Edwm  Arnold  (The  Light  of  Asia). 


FLIRTATION. 


PLIRTATIONHI  —  The  word  a  thousand 
"^  times  re-echoed  seems  to  reach  my  ears  as 
•one  pair  of  bright  eyes  after  another  fall  upon  this 
paper.  Yes,  Flirtation  is  the  title  which  I  shall 
.give  to  the  subject  I  have  chosen,  because,  under 
that  stigma,  many  grave  mistakes  and  miscon- 
structions occur.  When  you,  my  young  readers, 
have  shown  in  how  much  you  differ  or  agree  with 
me — if  we  like  each  other's  company — I  propose 
to  wander  with  you  bej'ond  these  devious  paths, 
to  the  broader  road  of  engagements,  ending  with 
the  goal  of  marriage ;  for  remember  that,  at  the 
outset  of  life,  marriage  is  the  true  and  natural  aim 
of  every  woman ;  and  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of 
advanced  education  and  training  is,  that  by  it 
resources  are  supplied  which  enable  a  girl  to 
wait,  happy  and  contented,  until  she  meets  the 
partner  of  herself  Should  this  meeting,  as  not 
uafrequently  happens,  never  take  place,  the 
cultured  single  woman  lives  a  useful,  honoured 
member  of  society,  for  in  the  better  days — fast 
advancing — the  discontented,  helpless,  soured  old 
maid  will  belong  to  a  genus  unknown. 

To  begin,  then — but  wait ;  before  we  start  let  it 
be  understood  that  this  paper  has  nothing  to  do 
with  flirtation  in  its  vulgar  and  compromising 
meaning — it  is  simply  an  invitation  to  frank, 
intelligent,   warm-hear'ei   j-oung  girls    to  discuss 


with  an  older  woman  some  of  those  mistakes 
which  temperament,  high  spirits,  and  a  little  or 
big  dash  of  vanity  often  lead  to. 

The  dictionary  definition  of  the  word  flirtation — 
upon  which  all  seem  perfectly  agreed — is  "the 
desire  of  attracting  notice,"  to  which  some  add 
"and  admiration  of  men,"  and  some  "playing 
at  courtship."  This  latter  explanation  accords 
best  with  our  own  sense  of  the  word,  and  to  this 
rendering  we  shall  most  seriously  apply  ourselves. 

The  self-satisfied  miss,  whose  one  object  is 
to  attract  attention,  which  she  falsely  sets  down 
to  admiration,  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
sentiment  of  this  paper.  She  neither  needs  nor 
desires  counsel  or  advice. 

By  turns  she  enjoys  a  fool's  paradise  of  petty 
triumphs,  or  frets  in  an  atmosphere  of  discontent 
and  envy.  Fortunately,  such  do  more  injury  to 
themselves  than  to  others,  except  when  they  now 
and  then  impose  their  false  conquests  on  some 
novice  who,  for  lack  of  confidence,  thinks  she  had 
best  mould  herself  after  the  fashion  which  produces 
such  success. 

While  strongly  condemning  all  freedom  of  speech 
and  manner,  which  oversteps  in  the  very  slightest 
degree  modest  bearing  and  the  recognised 
courtesies  of  good  society,  I  think,  at  times,  we 
elders  are  somewhat  severe  in  the  names  we   give 
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to  the  intercourse  between  joung  men  and  women. 
I  have  known  sensible  kind-hearted  persons  who 
seemed  unable  to  look  on  at  any  frank  converse 
of  this  kind  save  with  distorted  vision.  According 
to  them,  the  young  men  were  triflers,  the  girls 
flirts,  and  this  simply  because  whatever  was  said 
or  done  was  said  and  done  so  that  they,  and  all 
the  world  around,  could  hear  and  see.  As  an 
illustration,  and  to  show  where  I  draw  the  line,  I 
recall  a  return  voyage  I  made  from  Norway. 

On  board  the  boat  from  Bergen  to  Hull  I  was 
chatting  with  a  fellow-passenger  whom  I  had  met 
at  several  stations,  when  suddenly  there  was  a 
hubbub  of  voices.  Wilh  sublime  horror  she 
exclaimed  :  "  Oh  !  I  do  believe  those  horrid  girls 
are  coming  on  board  here.  What  shall  we  do  ?" 
Seeing  I  needed  further  explanation,  she  proceeded 
to  inform  me  that  "those  horrid  girls"  were  a 
party  of  three  sisters  and  two  friends  travelling 
together.  "  The  eldest — the  chaperon,  I  suppose 
she  calls  herself — is  certainly  not  out  of  the 
twenties,  and  the  youngest  can't  be  eighteen.  We 
met  them  at  Molde  and  at  Stavanger,  and  at 
Bergen  with  a  lot  of  young  men  whom  they'd 
simply  picked  up  on  the  road.  They  were  playing 
games  and  singing  songs  as  if  they  had  known 
each  other  all  their  lives,  and  on  the  Sunday 
evening  they  made  the  men  join  them,  and  there 
they  all  sat  "round  singing  hymns.  Most  dis- 
graceful !  I  never  saw  such  outrageous  flirtation 
in  my  life."  "  It  doesn't  sound  so  very  bad,"  I 
said.  "  Doesn't  it !  well,  I  think  you'd  better  wait 
until  you  see." 

I  did  wait,  and  I  saw  a  party  of  healthy,  good- 
tempered,  merry  girls,  very  free  and  outspoken, 
and  ready  to  enter  into  any  fun  that  came  in  their 
way.  They  were  as  anxious  to  be  agreeable  to 
old  men  as  to  young,  and  to  matrons  and  to  girls, 
excepting  those  who  received  their  advances 
uncourteously.  Evidently,  they  had  been  brought 
up  with  boys,  and  the  clever  way  they  marshalled 
their  escort  to  do  what  was  required  was  a  source 
of  great  amusement  to  me.  I  am  sufficiently  old- 
fashioned  in  my  notions  to  have  a  certain  sympathy 
with  those  who  object  to  girls  travelling  alone,  but 
that,  whether  wise  or  otherwise,  is  not  our  subject 
of  consideration.  Given  the  situation,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  behaviour  of  these  young  ladies 
that  anyone  could  reasonably  object  to,  and  flirtation 
was  the  last  thing  that  they  could  be  justly  accused 


of.  On  one  of  the  two  evenings  we  spent  in- 
company,  curiosity  led  me  to  wonder  what  had 
become  of  the  daughters  of  two  ladies  who  were 
most  severe  in  their  censure.  That  they  were 
beyond  the  ken  of  their  mothers  was  certain,  and 
it  was  also  certain  that  two  young  men  I  had 
before  noticed  were  not  among  the  singers.  J 
went  to  the  far  end  of  the  vessel,  and  I  soon  came 
on  the  two  couples  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
each  other,  leaning  over  the  side,  gazing  on  "the 
silver  sea  lit  by  the  starry  heavens  above," 
murmuring  in  a  tone  so  low  that  had  I  not  known 
they  were  mere  travelling  acquaintances  I  should 
have  set  them  down  as  sworn  lovers  ;  this  was 
flirtation — for  they  were  playing  at  courtship.  In 
answer  to  a  question  I  put  to  one  of  the  "  horrid 
girls "  about  these  same  young  men,  she  said, 
"Oh,  yes,  we  liked  them,  and  thought  them  nice, 
only  they  were  always  wanting  to  get  you  into  a. 
corner  and  sit  in  your  pocket,  and  sister  won't  have 
that;  she  says,  *Do  what  you  like  while  we  are  all 
together,  but  no  strolling  oft'  in  couples.'  " 

Wise  sister !  in  spirit  I  shook  her  hand,  feeling 
that  in  this  we  perfectly  agreed.  But  for  what 
reason  ?  You  may  very  naturally  ask,  why  should 
not  a  young  man  and  women  talk  to  each  other, 
if  they  are  so  minded.  Where  does  the  harm 
lie?  It  is  to  that  question  I  will  try  and  make 
answer. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  one  word  in  con- 
demnation of  such  companionship.  I  hold  it  to  be 
sensible,  agreeable  and  beneficial  for  young  men 
and  women  to  exchange  ideas  together.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  many  good  outcomes  of  advanced 
education  that  women  are  taught  to  take  interest 
in  the  subjects  that  interest  men.  To  discuss 
these  various  topics,  to  look  at  them  from  different 
standpoints,  to  argue  them  out,  to  be  convinced, 
to  hold  your  own,  is  pleasant  and  is  good,  and  is. 
fitting  you  for  the  position  it  is  desirable  you 
should  hold  with  that  companion  for  life,  you  hope 
to  meet  with  in  days  to  come ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
that  companion,  and  the  felicity  that  union  will 
bring,  never  permit  your  intercourse  to  drift  into 
flirtation — the  flirtation  that  means  playing  at  love. 
The  game  is  not  only  a  dangerous  one,  in  which 
wounds  are  inflicted  that  during  a  lifetime  many 
a  girl  has  had  to  hide,  but  what  is  far  more 
deplorable,  with  a  large  number  it  is  a  deteriorating 
game,   one   leading  both   men   and    women  to  be 
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untruthful,  unscrupulous,  cruel,  disregarding  the 
pain  they  may  inflict  on  others,  for  the  sake  of  the 
excitement  stirred  up  in  themselves.  Naturally, 
as  with  most  evils,  this  state  is  not  reached  by  one 
occasion,  but  the  taste  once  titillated  a  retrograde 
movement  begins,  and  the  bloom  of  the  peach, 
once  rubbed  off,  can  never  be  put  back  again.  By 
that  quick  womanly  intuition  which  is  such  a 
precious  gift  to  our  sex,  you  will  readily  understand 
how  impossible  it  is  for  me  to  put  my  admonitions 
into  detail.  That  which  is  a  danger-signal  to  one 
girl,  another  does  not  notice  ;  the  word  or  look 
which  sets  one  heart  beating,  does  not  find  its  way 
beyond  the  eye  or  the  ear  of  the  next  person,  so 
that  the  temperament  and  emotions  of  each  one 
will  be  her  safest  monitor  and  will  most  truly  give 
warning  when  the  check-string  ought  to  be  pulled. 
To  women  there  is  no  greater  safeguard  to  happi- 
ness than  having  their  emotions  well  under  control. 
Neither  education  nor  training  can  alter  nature ; 
by  which  we  are  created  ardent,  sympathetic, 
affectionate,  easily  touched.  Certainly,  to  this  there 
are  many  exceptions  ;  but  such  is  Woman.  This 
being  the  case,  should  we  not  discipline  each  of 
these  qualities,  so  that  instead  of  a  weakness  it 
becomes  a  power  ?  To  these  dispositions  we  owe 
most  of  the  graces  which  bring  us  admiration,  and 
we  commit  an  outrage  when  we  permit  ourselves 
or  others  to  tamper  with  them.  The  most  precious 
possession  of  a  young  girl  is  that  love  which  she 
alone  has  the  right  and  the  power  to  bestow.  Let 
her  guard  it  so  vigilantly  that  even  its  shadow 
shall  never  fall  on  any  but  the  elected  one,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  this  is  to  be  done  without 
prudery,  affectation,  or  any  restraint  of  speech  or 
manner.  On  the  contrary,  perfect  liberty  of 
intercourse  can  never  be  established  until  the 
world  is  assured  that  young  men  and  maidens 
have  no  thought,  wish,  or  desire  to  be  anything 
beyond  that  they  profess  to  be — friends,  comrades, 
chums.  Then  it  will  not  only  be  possible,  but 
most  natural,  for  them  to  enjoy  the  companionship 
of  each  other  while  riding,  walking,  boating, 
dancing,  or  in  whatever  pastime  or  study  their 
tastes  may  lead  to.  Let  us  but  see  that  happy 
era  arrive,  and  parents  and  guardians  will  sit  at 
home  at  ease,  for  flirtation  will  cease  to  exist,  and 
one  of  languishing  Mrs.  Grundy's  chief  occupations 
will  be  gone. 

Louisa  Parr. 


/j  N  American  Girl  in  London  (Chatto  &  Windus), 
■^^^-  by  the  popular  author  of  A  Social  Departure., 
is  a  book  which  is  sure  to  be  a  favourite.  Sara 
Jeannette  Duncan  possesses  a  quality  which  in  these 
rather  worn-out  times  ought  to  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins.  She  is  fresh  ;  she  can  look  at  things  from 
a  novel  standpoint.  This  freshness  of  hers  made 
A  Social  Departure  a  book  not  only  to  read,  but  to 
remember.  It  characterises  An  American  Girl  in 
London,  but  perhaps  to  a  less  degree.  Perhaps  the 
Londoner  knows  the  places  described  by  Miss 
Mamie  Wick  (the  American  girl)  so  well,  has  been 
so  bored  by  them,  and  has  become  so  weary  of  the 
very  sound  of  their  names,  that  even  her  naive 
descriptions  can  scarcely  awaken  a  thrill  of  novelty. 
This,  of  course,  was  not  the  case  when  Miss  Duncan 
took  her  delightful  journey  with  Orthodocia  in 
Japan  and  India.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the 
new  book  is  distinctly  amusing,  and  well  worth 
reading.  The  American  Girl  is  a  very  fresh  young 
person  from  Chicago,  and  arrives  in  this  country 
unaccompanied  by  any  of  her  relatives.  She  puts 
up  at  the  Metropole,  is  extremely  calm  and  self- 
possessed,  and  sallies  forth  the  next  morning  into 
the  unknown  world  of  London  with  a  sang-froid 
which  no  English  girl  could  emulate.  The  porter 
at  the  hotel  told  her  she  could  get  an  omnibus  at 
Charing  Cross  to  take  her  to  Piccadilly,  and 
pointed  out  the  direction. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  now,  that  I  was  what  you  call 
uncommonly  stupid  about  it ;  but  I  hadn't  gone 
very  far  before  I  realised  that  I  did  not  quite 
know  what  Charing  Cross  was.  The  more 
thought  about  it,  the  less  it  seemed  to  mean 
anything.  So  I  asked  a  large  policeman — the 
largest  and  straightest  policeman,  with  the  reddest 
face  I  had  ever  seen. 

"  '  Mr.  Officer,'  I  said,  knowing  your  fondness 
for  titles  in  this  country,  *  what  is  Charing  Cross  ?  ' 

**  He  smiled  very  kindly. 

"  *  W'y,  miss,'  he  said,  *  there's  Charing  Cross 
Station,  and  there's  Charing  Cross  'Otel,  and  there's 
Charing  Cross.  Who  were  you  wanting  particular?' 

"  *  Charing  Cross,'  said  I. 

"  *  There  it  lies  in  front  of  you,'  the  policeman 
said,  waving  his  arm  so  as  to  take  in  the  whole  of 
Trafalgar  Square.  '  It  ain't  possible  for  you  to 
miss  it,  miss.'  And  as  three  other  people  were 
waiting  to  ask  him  something  else,  I  thought 
ought  not  to  occupy  his  attention  any  further. 
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"I  kept  straight  on,  in  and  out  among  the 
crowd 

"  '  Where  is  Charing  Cross  ?  '  I  asked  one  of  the 
flower-girls  sitting  by  the  big  iron  entrances  to  the 
station. 

"  ^  Right  'ere,  miss,  w'ere  you  be  a-standin'!  Buy 
a  flower,  miss  ? — only  a  penny  !  An'  lovely  they 
are.     Do  buy  one,  laidy.' 

"  It  was  dreadfully  pathetic  the  way  she  said  it, 
and  she  had  frightful  holes  in  her  shawl,  and  no 
hat  or  bonnet  on.  But  I  couldn't  possibly  have 
bought  her  flowers  ;  they  were  too  much  like  her." 

The  porter  at  the  hotel  had  assured  the 
American  girl  that  the  best  way  to  ride  down 
Piccadilly  was  in  an  'Ammersmith  'bus.  She 
proceeds  now  to  make  diligent  inquiry  to  find  this 
Vehicle. 

"  The  flower-girl  told  me  that,  if  I  stayed  where  I 
was,  an  'Ammersmith  'bus  would  presently  arrive. 
I  waited  a  long  time,  but  not  a  single 'bus  appeared 
with  'Ammersmith  on  it.  Finally  I  asked  another 
policeman. 

•'  *  There,'  he  said,  as  one  of  the  great  lumbering 
concerns  rolled  up,  '  that's  one  of  'em  now.  You 
will  get  it.' 

"  I  didn't  like  to  dispute  with  an  officer  of  the 
law,  but  I  had  seen  plenty  of  that  particular  'bus 
go  past,  and,  to  be  quite  certain,  I  said  — 

"  'But  isn't  that  a  Hammersmith  one?' 

"The  policeman  looked  quite  cross. 

" '  Well,  isn't  that  what  ^-ou're  asking  for  ? 
'Ammersmith  and  'Ammersmith,  it's  all  the  same, 
depending  on  'ow  you  pernounces  it.  Some  people 
calls  it  'Ammersmith,  and  some  people  calls  it 
^ Ammersmiih  ;'  and  he  turned  a  broad  and  indignant 
back  on  me." 

With  this  introduction  the  American  girl  plunges 
into  all  the  mazes  and  intricacies  of  our  London 
geography.  Her  unfailing  good  humour,  however, 
and  her  pleasant  sense  of  the  ridiculous  help 
her  through  all  her  difficulties.  She  goes  where 
she  likes,  finds  the  right  sort  of  people  to  help  her 
at  the  critical  moments,  and  has  a  good  time  all 
round.  She  is  very  frank  and  outspoken  ;  and  if 
her  blunders  now  and  then  verge  on  the  ridiculous, 
this  is  easily  forgiven,  for  her  wit  is  so  true,  and 
her  satire  so  kindly.  She  sees  our  life,  our  customs, 
our  traditions,  our  history,  from  an  unconventional 
standpoint,  and  that  alone  is  something  to  have 
attained. 


TT  is  quite  enough  to  mention  the  name  of  John 
-*-  Morley  to  be  sure  of  a  book  worth  reading. 
His  Studies  in  Literature  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  are 
well  worth  the  careful  attention  of  the  student. 
The  book  is  a  collection  of  papers  which  have 
already  appeared  in  print.  They  are  all  concise 
and  full  of  information.  The  reprint  of  Mr. 
Morley's  lecture  on  "The  Study  of  Literature" 
would  alone  make  this  little  volume  worth 
possessing.  It  was  first  delivered  to  the  students 
of  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching,  and  is  a  very  careful  abstract 
of  the  best  books  to  read,  the  best  methods  of 
study,  and  the  best  aids  to  memory.  The  lecture 
is  a  masterpiece  of  research  and  careful  definition, 
and  such  a  useful  hint  is  given  to  the  literary 
student  towards  the  close  of  the  paper,  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it  here  :  — 

"  There  is  an  idea,  and  a  very  mistaken  idea, 
that  you  cannot  have  a  taste  for  literature  unless 
3'ou  are  yourself  an  author.  I  make  bold  entirely 
to  demur  to  that  proposition.  It  is,  practically,  most 
mischievous,  and  leads  scores,  and  even  hundreds, 
of  people  to  waste  their  time,  in  the  most  unpro- 
fitable manner  that  the  wit  of  man  can  devise,  on 
work  in  which  they  can  no  more  achieve  even  the 
most  moderate  excellence  than  they  can  compose 
a  Ninth  Symphony  or  paint  a  Transfiguration.  It 
is  a  terrible  error  to  suppose  that  because  one  is 
happily  able  to  relish  '  Wordsworth's  solemn- 
thoughted  idyll,  or  Tennyson's  enchanted  reverie,' 
therefore  a  solemn  mission  calls  you  to  run  off  to 
write  bad  verse  at  the  Lakes  or  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
I  beseech  you  not  all  to  turn  to  authorship," 

*  * 

* 

'T^HE  above  hint  by  no  means  opposes  the  very 
^  interesting  paper  on  Authorship,  by  Walter 
Besant,  which  appears  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Xeiu  Review  (Longmans).  He  earnestly  desires 
excellence  in  authorship,  and  speaks  with  appre- 
ciation of  a  School  for  Fiction,  which  has  been 
recently  started  by  some  enterprising  Americans. 
Mr.  Besant  argues  that  the  writing  of  fiction 
belongs  to  the  fine  arts,  and  he  claims  for  it  the 
same  necessity  for  culture  and  careful  training 
which  is  bestowed  upon  painting  and  music. 
Were  a  school  for  the  training  of  fictionists 
established,  he  does  not  believe  that  bad  work 
would  be  multiplied.     On  the  contrary,  he  thinks  i 
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that  the  standard  of  good  work  would  be  largely 
raised,  and  he  judges  this  from  the  known  results 
produced  by  schools  of  music  and  painting.  There 
are  hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  this  country 
who  earn  their  bread  by  writing  fiction.  They 
rush  into  this  field  of  labour  without  experience, 
without  the  least  idea  of  literary  proportion,  colour, 
laws  of  light  and  shade,  the  groupings  of  character, 
&c.  &c.  These  things  can  be  taught.  But  Mr. 
Besant  insists  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  musician 
and  the  painter,  only  those  who  have  decided 
natural  ability  can  hope  for  a  fair  measure  of  success. 

"\1  rOULD    any    readers    of  Atalanta    like    to 
*  ^       exercise  their  ingenuity  in  discovering  the 
answer  to  the  following  charade  ? 

THE    CAPTIVE— .J   Charade. 
Oh,  strong  the  walls  of  Wentworth  Hold, 

And  grim  its  iron  gate  ; 
And  strong  and  stern  the  hands  that  mould 

The  hapless  Laura's  fate  ! 
They  take  her  to  the  turret  high. 

She  counts  each  bolt  and  bar  ; 
She  sees  how  near  the  vaulted  sky, 

The  deep,  dark  moat  how  far  ! 
And  still  she  vows  she  will  be  true. 

Whatever  they  may  say  or  do ! 

And  while  protesting  through  her  tears 

That  they  may  do  their  worst, 
My  brawny  second  now  she  hears 

At  work  upon  my  first. 
On  every  porte  without,  within, 

My  first,  both  stroug  and  stout. 
Shall  keep  the  wilful  Laura  in. 

The  wild  Sir  Harry  out. 
But  still  she  weeps  she  will  be  true. 

Whatever  they  may  say  or  do  ! 

And  never  merry  morning  hour 

Did  mock  at  such  despair 
As  that  which  came  to  Laura's  tower, 

And  found  no  Laura  there  ! 
Black  anger  sits  on  every  brow, 

Amaze  on  every  soul — 
A  pack  of  greybeards  not  to  know 

That  Love  derides  my  whole, 
And  laughs  and  says  he  will  be  through, 

Whatever  we  may  say  or  do ! 

Emily  Dyson. 


A  GREAT  many  interesting  letters  have  been 
■*•  *■  received  with  regard  to  girls'  lives  in 
different  countries.  As  space  permits  they  will 
appear.  The  following  is  on  ''  Girl  Life  in 
Sweden  " : — 

"  It  is  rather  difficult,  within  a  limited  space,  to 
give  an  account  of  girl-life  in  Sweden,  as  the 
country  is  large,  and  the  manner  of  woman's  life 
very  different  in  different  parts.  Girls  in  the 
country  are  differently  brought  up  from  girls  in 
towns,  and  the  daughters  of  the  nobility  in  another 
style  than  those  of  bourgeois  families.  If  I  took 
Stockholm  as  a  type  of  a  young  girls'  life  it  would 
be  almost  telling  you  the  same  things  as  in  many 
other  large  towns  in  Europe.  Young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  do  not  walk  out  together  in  Stockholm 
without  a  mother  or  aunt.  Neither  would  a  young 
lady  go  to  a  ball  with  a  gentleman  of  her 
acquaintance  unaccompanied  by  an  elderly  lady. 
A  brother  and  sister  can  go  together  to  a  family 
ball,  and — if  they  could  not  find  another  escort — 
to  a  public  ball.  There  is  only  one  hallowed  spot 
where  young  people  of  both  sexes  meet  every  day 
without  protectors  of  any  kind,  and  that  is  on  the 
ice.  The  skating-rinks  in  the  cold  weather  are 
where  the  warmest  acquaintances  are  usually 
made ;  and  when  the  ice  floats  awaj'  in  spring- 
time it  has  usually  arranged  a  lot  of  marriages 
before  melting.  The  ladies  of  the  noble  families 
are  no  exception.  All  young  ladies  go  to  skate 
and  flirt  without  any  possibility  of  mothers  or 
aunts  being  there  to  look  after  their  conduct. 

"  When  two  young  people  are  betrothed  they 
e?.cli  get  a  ring,  and  when  the  marriage  is  celebrated 
the  bridegroom  puts  another  ring  on  the  bride's 
finger  with  the  declaration  that  the  ring  is  a  sign 
that  he  takes  her  for  his  wife.  Sometimes  a  young 
mother  gets  a  new  ring  for  her  first  baby,  and  in 
olden  times  they  got  a  ring  for  every  child,  always 
of  plain  gold.  I  have  seen  old  ladies  with  a  perfect 
nursery  of  rings  on  the  fourth  finger. 

"  During  the  last  ten  years  all  young  ladies  have 
begun  to  work  in  most  and  varied  ways.  They  are 
no  longer  contented,  as  in  former  times,  to  sit 
unoccupied  at  home,  waiting  for  a  husband.  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  number  of  girls  who  occupy 
themselves  with  music,  painting,  &:c.,  most  of 
them  going  to  Paris  for  some  years,  if  possible. 
But  in  all  other  studies  and  occupations  young 
ladies   are  trying   to  get   work  and    gain   money. 
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We  have  had  several  lady-students  here  (Upsala), 
several  of  whom  were  very  gifted.  In  all  sorts 
of  offices — telegraph,  post,  &c. — young  ladies  are 
employed,    many   also  at  the   telephone    stations. 

know  girls  of  the  best  families  who  translate,  to 
make  money,  from  French,  German,  and  Italian. 
My  own  daughter  of  twenty  has  translated  two 
books  from  the  Italian  in  excellent  style.  Almost  all 
young  ladies  work  at  something ;  if  they  stay  at 
home,  they  weave,  make  laces,  and  all  sorts  of 
things. 

**  Swedish  ladies  are  fond  of  dress,  and  generally 
dress  very  well,  in  a  stylish  plain  way,  always 
French  fashion.  Ladies  who  follow  masculine 
occupations  are  generally  very  particular  about 
dressing  well  and  in  a  ladylike  manner,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  old  reproach  that  learned  women  lose 
their  ladylike  looks  and  demeanour.  In  contrast 
to  their  Danish  and  German  sisters,  the  Swedish 
ladies  are  very  particular  about  their  boots,  shoes, 
and  gloves.  Even  the  plainest  young  girl  of  a 
poor  family  is  almost  always  *  bien  gantee  et  bien 
chaussee.'  I  was  born  in  Copenhagen  myself, 
and  I  think  that  I  am  better  able  than  most 
Swedish  ladies  to  observe  the  characteristic  sides 
of  the  Swedish  nation.  I  have  found  that  most  of 
the  ladies,  especially  the  girls,  are  of  a  frank  and 
jolly  temperament,  and  gifted  with  much  energy 
for  working,  and  with  a  talent  for  independence 
which  enables  them  to  start  for  new  and  unknown 
ways  of  living  with  a  special  bright  courage. 

"  Helena  Nyblom,  Upsala," 


Magazine  ?  One  member  could  write  an  article  on  some 
subject  that  would  be  of  interest  to  Selborneans,  and  other 
members  could  contribute  short  notices  of  anything 
particular  they  may  have  observed  ;  the  date  of  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  birds  and  the  flowering  of  plants  would 
be  all  the  more  interesting  coming  from  different  parts  of 
the  country.  These  letters  and  the  article  might  be  sent 
either  to  our  Secretary,  or,  if  she  should  not  care  to 
undertake  it,  to  some  other  member  of  the  branch  (I 
would  willingly  do  it,  if  no  one  else  offers),  who  would 
arrange  them  for  publication  before  submitting  them  to 
your  approval,  and  so  save  you  as  much  trouble  as  possible. 
Don't  you  think  this  would  bring  the  members  more 
together,  and  would  also  attract  the  attention  of  subscribers 
who  are  not  members,  and  so  perhaps  get  them  to  join? 
Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

Jessie  H.  Hayllar. 


'  I  ^HE  beautiful  poem  Carcassonne,  which 
^  appeared  as  a  Recitation  study  in  the 
March  number,  is  an  adaptation  by  Clifford 
Harrison  from  a  French  song  by  Nadaud.  He  has 
written  to  point  out  that  there  are  several 
alterations  in  the  text  as  used  by  us.  These  have 
occurred  because  Mr.  Burrell  has  printed  the  copy 
he  himself  uses  for  recitation  purposes.  The 
poem,  as  arranged  and  recited  by  Mr.  Harrison,  is 
to  be  found  in  his  volume  of  verses,  In  Hours  of 
Leisure,  a  book  which  I  heartily  recommend  to  all 
lovers  of  good  poetry. 


THE   following  letter   explains    itself.      I   shall 
be  glad  to  receive  opinions  with  regard  to 
the  Selborne  scheme  : — 

23,  Gloucester  Place,  Brighton, 

March  yd,    1 89 1. 
Dear  Mrs.  Meade, 

I    have  had  a  project  in  my  mind   for  some   time,  and 
I  am  emboldened  to  write  to  you  about  it. 

It  relates  to  our  branch  of  the  Selborne  Society.  You 
see,  if  Atalanta  werj  a  town  and  a  branch  formed  in  it, 
we  could  have  meetings  and  lectures  like  the  other 
branches  ;  but,  of  course,  as  Atalanta's  subscribers  are 
spread  all  over  the  country,  that  is  impossible.  But 
might  not  we  have,  that  is  if  the  other  members  agree, 
a  meeting  twice  or  three  times  a  year  on   the  pages^of  our 


SOME  of  the  girl-readers  of  Atalanta  have 
written  to  object  to  the  selection  of  books 
made  by  Professor  Church  for  a  girl's  library,  on 
the  ground  that  girls  themselves  would  make  a 
different  choice.  An  interesting  result  may  be 
arrived  at  if  any  girl  who  reads  this,  and  who  is 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  will  send  me  a  list 
of  the  fifty  books  she  would  like  best  to  form  her 
own  library.  Lists  must  be  sent  in  by  the  loth 
of  May,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor, 
Atalanta,  28,  New  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.C., 
with  the  words  "  GirPs  Library  ''  on  the  cover.  I 
will  publish  the  four  lists   I  consider  the  best  in 

the  June  number. 

L.   T.  Meade. 


ST.     GEORGE    AT    VEXICE. 


Ezcrard  Hopki^is,  del. 
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ST.     GEORGE 


(At  Venice  and  at  Windsor.) 


I   H,  sweetly  shrined  in  island-home,  in  star-lit  sanctuary, 
In    domed    and    towered    temple    hung,     between    the    sea 

and  sky, 
In    the    radiance    of    the    moonlight    we     pause,     as    we 

pass  by, 
And   greet    thee,    dear    St.    George,    and    ask   thy   blessing 

silently. 


II. 


O'er    her    triumphs    and   her    pageants   thou   has   kept   thy 

watch  and  ward. 
While   her   temples   were   made   splendid   and   her   palaces 
were  stored 
With  trophies  that  bore  witness  to  the  sharpness  of  her  sword — 
Saint  of  the  sea-born  city,  that  took  the  sea  for  lord! 
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No  more  her  marts  are  crowded  with  jewels  and  with  gold, 
And  spices  of  the  fabled  East  and  marvels  manifold  ; 
Her  pride  is  past,  her  glory  gone  from  hands  too  weak  to  hold 
The  sceptre  of  the  Eastern  world,  that  was  her  prize  of  old. 


Thou  hast  another  island-home,  set  in  a  stormier  sea, 
Where  underneath  a  greyer  sky  a  keener  wind   blows  free, 
And  there  thy  shrine  is  set  on  high,  so  that  all  men  may  see  ; 
Like  a  winter  forest  turned  to  stone  in  its  stately  symmetry. 


And  England  wields  the  sceptre  now,  Venice  no  longer  knows  ; 
Thy  red  cross  flies  o'er  burning  sands  and  floats  o'er  arctic  snows. 
And  the  shackles  of  the  slave  are  loosed  where'er  that  banner  blows, 
And  the  wilderness  rejoices  and  blossoms  as  the  rose. 


And  splendid  here  the  honours  that  still  thy  fame  attest, 
And  splendid  there  the  banners  of  thy  chivalry  at  rest. 
We  ask  not  which  is  fairesc,  nor  which  thou  lovest  best ; 
In  both  thy  name  be  honoured,  both  in  thy  name  be  blest. 


A     YOUNGER     SISTER. 


By  the  Author  of  "  The  Atelier  du  Lys^"  "  A  Child  of  the  Revolution"  S'c,  &c. 


CHAPTER  III. 

^^~\NE  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  becks 
^-^  which  fed  the  lake  poured  down  a  channel 
which  it  had  worn  for  itself  immediately  behind 
Hayes  Hall,  and  flowed  just  outside  the  garden 
into  the  lake.  The  action  of  the  water  year  after 
year  had  hollowed  out  the  rock  over  which  it  had 
once  leaped,  so  that  now  it  fell  through  a  ring  of 
stone  in  a  channel  so  deep  that  rarely  did  a 
sunbeam  touch  its  cold  and  foaming  waters.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  had  washed  down  so  much 
debris  that  a  meadow  had  been  formed,  narrowing 
as  it  approached  the  lake  and  extending  far  out 
in  a  kind  of  promontory  which  divided  the  first 
and  second  reach.  Over  this  meadow  Guenola 
went,  on  leaving  the  house,  longing  to  be  alone 
and  free  to  bring  some  order  into  her  troubled 
thoughts. 

It  was  well  both  for  Guenola  and  her  family 
that  she  had  this  outlet.  The  strong  exercise  of 
rowing  and  the  rhythmic  motion  combined  to 
calm  her.  "  I  cannot  think  how  families  get  on 
who  have  no  lake,"  she  would  say  with  perfect 
seriousness. 

She  came  to  the  little  landing-stage,  and  un- 
fastened the  boat  floating  there — a  strong,  heavily 
built  one,  with  the  oars  hung  upon  iron  pins. 
Stepping  in,  she  turned  it  and  rowed  off,  putting 
a  good  deal  of  her  irritation  into  the  energy  with 
which  she  rowed  away. 

As  she  started,  she  cast  a  glance  towards  the 
Parsonage  which  stood  rather  apart  from  the  little 
village  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  lake  was  here 
about  a  mile  across.  She  was  strongly  tempted  to 
row  in  that  direction,  but,  with  a  quick  shake  of 
the  head,  she  pulled  rapidly  up  the  lake,  aware 
that  in  her  present  mood  she  should  say  things 
which  later  she  would  feel  to  be  disloyal,  and  she 
would  not  risk  it.    Guenola  was  not  a  girl  to  make 


confidences,  but  sometimes  she  felt  that  if  she 
could  have  stormed  freely  it  would  have  cleared 
the  air,  and  made  it  easier  to  go  on  peaceably 
afterwards. 

"  Janet  would  only  be  too  ready  to  sympathise 
with  me,"  she  thought,  "  and  I  won't  have  any 
one  blame  papa.  I  suppose,  as  Marcia  says,  he 
must  know  best,  but  I  think  Janet  Thurston  is  a 
lucky  girl  to  have  her  hands  full  of  the  work  she 
can  do  so  well,  and  loves  best.  I  wish  I  had  a 
brother-in-law  who  wanted  a  governess  and  would 
have  me — though  he  would  be  uncommonly  foolish 
if  he  did,"  she  added,  between  a  sigh  and  a  laugh. 
"Perhaps  if  Will  marries  I  might  be  of  some 
use  to  him  in  Africa,  but  never  in  England, 
where,  as  Janet  says,  no  one  can  get  on  without 
certificates." 

There  was  some  foundation  for  Guenola's  griev- 
ances. She  had  a  very  active  brain  and  a  great 
craving  for  work  with  a  definite  object.  The  stir 
and  change,  the  restless  desire  to  be  up  and  doing, 
which  characterise  the  nineteenth  century  had 
penetrated  even  to  this  remote  spot,  embodied  for 
Guenola  in  Janet  Thurston,  a  girl  two  or  three 
years  older  than  herself,  who  had  come  to  give 
a  flock  of  unruly  little  nephews  and  nieces  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  she  had  acquired  as  a 
Kindergarten  teacher.  Guenola  was  much  impressed 
by  her  honest  pride  in  being  able  to  support  herself, 
and  her  enthusiasm  for  education ;  and  on  her 
side,  Janet  recognised  what  she  called  Guenola's 
"brain-power,"  and  admired  her  with  all  her  heart. 
Guenola's  was  altogether  the  higher  and  stronger 
character,  but  she  found  it  very  pleasant  to  have 
a  girl  friend,  caught  all  Janet's  conviction  that  no 
girl  was  worth  anything  in  the  world  who  had  not 
been  to  a  high  school,  and  built  castles  in  the  air, 
where  they  lived  together  and  taught  in  a  large 
school.  This  vision  took  the  place  of  romance  to 
Janet,  who  could  not  do  without  a  dash  of  it,  any 
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more  than  those  girls  of  an  earlier  generation 
whom  she  despised,  only  hers  took  a  different 
shape  from  theirs. 

Guenola  always  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
anything  that  interested  her,  and  perhaps  it  was 
no  wonder  that  her  family  got  rather  tired  of  this 
subject.  The  vehemence  of  this  stormy  maiden 
was  rather  oppressive  to  some  people ;  but  Mrs. 
Haj'es,  of  a  robust  nature  like  Guenola's  own, 
only  smiled  at  it,  regretting  it  merely  because  it 
disturbed  her  husband.  She  was  beginning,  how- 
ever, to  see  that  if  ever  her  young  daughter  was 
to  "  beat  her  music  out,"  it  must  be  through  the 
wholesome  discipline  of  hard  work,  and  that  it 
was  no  mere  restlessness  that  made  her  crave  it, 
or  feel  such  intense  disappointment  when  the 
chance  was  offered  only  to  be  refused.  Mrs. 
Hayes  had  had  a  little  battle  with  herself,  too, 
on  that  matter.  "It  seems  as  if  she  might  so 
safeh'  have  gone  to  m3''  sister,"  she  thought ;  "  but 
then  it  would  have  been  the  beginning  of  her 
going  out  to  fight  the  world — as  she  must,  I  fear, 
one  day."'  And  she  sighed,  well  aware  how  serious 
a  step  it  is  for  a  girl  to  leave  the  shelter  of  home 
and  an  assured  position  to  be  a  working  woman 
and  struggle  in  a  rough  world.  Perhaps  too  the 
mother,  well  born  and  strongly  conservative,  shrank 
from  letting  Guenola  lose  caste.  At  all  events, 
however  much  she  sympathised,  she  would  have 
felt  it  disloyal  to  encourage  her  in  anything  which 
her  father  disapproved.  Guenola  knew  this,  and 
spared  her  the  pain  of  discussion,  for  the  girl  was 
essentiall}''  generous  minded,  but  the  consciousness 
of  sympathy  made  a  silent  bond  between  them. 

As  Guenola  rowed  up  the  lake,  she  debated 
fiercelj'  with  herself  how  far  she  was  right,  and  how 
far  wrong,  without  coming  to  much  conclusion  ; 
but  at  all  events  she  grew  calmer,  and  did  not  get 
into  such  a  state  of  morbid  despair  as  was  apt  to 
follow  a  collision  with  her  father.  Open  air  and 
exercise  were  her  best  medicines.  She  was  too 
keenly  interested  in  books  and  life — too  young 
perhaps — to  care  about  nature,  but  she  rejoiced  in 
being  out  of  doors  and  alone  among  the  mountains, 
though  she  did  not  like  them.  Things  seemed  to 
stand  in  a  truer  light,  to  fall  into  juster  proportions, 
and  ideas  unconnected  with  her  difficulties  came 
and  refreshed  her.  Involuntarily  she  noticed  how 
the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  bending  from  a 
grej'  rock  were  beginning  to  redden  ;  that  a  squirrel 


was  running  over  the  stones  under  a  clump  of 
trees  growing  at  the  water's  edge,  and  that  a  little 
family  party  of  pied  black-and-white  oyster-catchers 
were  driving  their  long  beaks  into  the  bank  of 
sand  brought  down  by  a  streamlet,  and  it  somehow 
rested  her. 

By  this  time  Guenola  had  got  out  of  sight  of 
both  the  Hall  and  village,  and  was  in  the  further 
part  of  the  second  reach  of  the  lake.  Higher  up  it 
wound  between  very  lofty  and  precipitous  w^alls  of 
grim  and  black  rock ;  a  little  further  on  was  some 
of  the  most  savage  and  inaccessible  scenery  in  the 
Lake  countrj'.  On  the  right  the  path  which  wound 
along  the  mountain  side,  now  descending  almost  to 
the  level  of  the  lake,  now  rising  to  a  considerable 
height  as  it  followed  the  undulations  of  the  ground, 
led  to  a  high  pass  known  to  few  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district.  So  little  use  indeed  was  made  of 
the  path  that  it  was  hard  to  tell  how  it  was  kept 
up.  Seldom  was  any  one  seen  upon  it ;  no  one 
ever  repaired  it ;  the  storms  of  each  winter  beat 
upon  it,  and  the  overflowing  torrents  wasted  it, 
yet  there  it  had  been,  time  out  of  mind,  and  there 
it  seemed  likely  to  remain  as  long  as  the  fells 
themselves  did. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  second  reach,  almost 
exactly  midway  between  either  shore,  was  an  islet 
known  to  the  dale  folk  as  Silverholm,  called  after 
some  Norwegian  who  had  found  his  way  to  this 
lonely  dale  and  left  his  bones  there  ;  for  the  great 
sweep  of  fell  behind  the  Hall  bore  the  name  of 
Silverbarrow,  and  was,  as  antiquarians  declared, 
the  spot  where  Solvar  the  Norseman  had  been  laid 
at  the  end  of  all  his  wanderings.  The  islet  was 
merely  a  great  rock  which  reared  its  head  a  few 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  with  a  birch 
tree  growing  on  it,  and  a  few  ferns  and  grasses 
rooting  in  its  crevices.  From  the  nature  of  things 
it  was  not  an  inhabited  island,  unless  a  bird 
might  occasionally  perch  there,  and  it  was  with 
indescribable  astonishment  that  Guenola  heard 
herself  hailed  thence,  and  saw  that  Silverholm  had 
its  Robinson  Crusoe.  She  could  hardly  believe 
her  eyes  and  ears,  and  stopped  rowing  in  sheer 
amazement.  Incredible  as  it  seemed,  there  was  a 
stranger  on  the  islet,  a  gentleman,  and  a  very 
good-looking  one  too,  with  a  delightful  air  of  bon- 
homie and  amusement  at  his  predicament.  Guenola 
rowed  nearer,  and  waited  for  explanation. 

"My  boat  leaks  !  "  he  cried,  raising  bic  pleasant 
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voice  a  little  that  it  might  reach  her.  "  I  managed 
to  get  here,  and  there  seemed  so  little  chance  of  a 
rescue  that  I  was  thinking  of  swimming  to  the 
shore." 

Guenola  looked  in  vain  for  the  boat ;  if  it  had 
not  gone  to  the  bottom,  it  must  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island.  Much  amused,  she  gave  a  few 
vigorous  strokes  which  brought  her  own  up  to  the 
rock,  and  the  castawa}^  stepped  lightly  into  it. 

"  I  must  leave  that  wretched  old  tub  to  take  its 
chance,"  he  said,  with  a  backward  glance  across 
the  islet.  "  I  think  I  have  fastened  it  too  securely 
to  the  birch-tree  for  it  to  go  to  the  bottom,  as  its 
owner  must  have  intended  it  and  myself  to  do." 

"Where  did  you  get  it?  "  asked  Guenola. 

"  I  came  from  Kendal,  over  the  Butterstone  Pass, 
and  as  I  had  bruised  my  foot  a  little — a  stone 
fell  on  it  from  a  wall  I  climbed  over — instead  of 
following  the  path  along  the  mountain,  I  borrowed 
this  boat  from  a  lad  who  was  tending  sheep,  and 
seemed  to  think  it  belonged  to  him." 

"Do  you  mean,  he  told  you  it  was  safe?" 
exclaimed  Guenola,  wrathfully.  "  It  must  be  the 
Youwaths'  old  boat  which  they  won't  mend  because 
they  are  always  meaning  to  get  another.  Did  he 
say  it  leaked  ?  " 

"  Well,  no You  will  give  me  the  oars  ? — The 

young  rascal  only  grinned  and  said,  as  far  as 
1  could  follow,  '  You  may  hev  it,  but  you'll  hev  a 
tewing  darrack  before  you  get  to  Ulverstone,'  and 
as  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  what  a  tewing 
darrack  was,  I  accepted  gratefully,  and  left  him 
grinning  on  the  shore  as  he  looked  after  me." 

"  Oh,  well,  it  was  not  Cursty's  fault  that  you  did 
not  know  he  meant  a  hard  day's  work,"  said 
Guenola,  evidently  thinking  the  blame  lay  with  her 
companion.  "We  are  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  Ulverstone,"  she  added,  as  she  prepared  to 
steer. 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  find  some  sort  of  an  inn 
there  ? " 

"An  inn  at  Ulverstone  !  I  should  think  the 
nearest  is  at  least  nine  miles  off." 

"  But  what  in  Heaven's  name  am  I  to  do  ?  " 
asked  the  stranger,  with  such  comic  dismay  on  his 
pleasant  face  that  Guenola  could  not  help  laughing. 

"  I  felt  dreadfully  inhospitable,"  she  said  after- 
wards to  Marcia,  "  but  I  did  not  know  whether  it 
would  do  to  ask  him  to  the  Hall." 

He  probabljr  guessed  her  thoughts,  for  he  said 


cheerily,  "  I  shall  manage  somehow:  I  generally  get 
pretty  well  out  of  a  scrape  ! " 

"  So  I  should  think,"  Guenola  answered.  "  You 
might  have  staj^ed  for  days  upon  Silverholm  if  you 
had  not  been  lucky." 

"  You  make  me  even  more  grateful  for  my  rescue 
than  I  already  was,"  he  laughed.  "  I  have  been  in 
worse  predicaments,  but  few  more  awkward." 

Guenola  looked  at  him  wondering  what  rather 
than  who  he  might  be.  No  special  profession  had 
left  its  stamp  upon  him ;  he  was  not  a  barrister,  or 
a  doctor,  or  a  clergyman,  she  felt  sure,  small  as  her 
experience  had  been,  and  certainly  not  an  artist  ; 
he  had  a  keen,  alert  air,  as  of  a  man  with  all 
his  wits  about  him,  and  a  sun-burned  look,  as  if 
accustomed  to  be  much  out  of  doors,  but  then  he 
might  have  got  this  by  a  summer  walking  tour. 
Her  speculations  were  interrupted  by  his  asking, 
"Would  you  tell  me  whereabouts  is  a  house  called 
Hayes  Hall  ?  " 

"  Opposite  Ulverstone,"  said  Guenola,  with 
surprise;  and  then  she  added  gravel}',  "but  here 
we  always  call  it  'Ayes  'All." 

"  I  will  recollect,"  he  answered,  laughing  again. 
"  Are  the  family  at  home  ?  " 

"  They  are.  always  at  home  in  one  sense,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  but  just  now  two  are  probably 
walking  on  the  fells,  one  is  indoors,  and  one  is 
here." 

The  girl's  manner  was  so  bright  and  sparkling, 
and  she  was  so  thoroughly  a  lady  in  all  she  did  and 
said,  even  in  her  wildest  spirits,  that  no  one  could 
mistake  her,  least  of  all  the  pleasant  young  fellow 
who  was  listening  to  her.  "  W^hy,  you  must  be 
my  cousin  Guenola  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  met  your 
sister  in  London  two  years  ago." 

"  I  know  !  "  cried  Guenola,  with  great  animation. 
"  I  had  gone  out.  I  was  so  sorry  to  miss  you.  I 
have  always  wished  to  know  the  younger  branch." 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  he  laughed. 

"  Yes,"  said  Guenola,  a  great  deal  too  much 
interested  by  this  encounter  to  consider  how  what 
she  was  saying  might  sound,  "  I  dare  say  your 
ancestor  was  all  wrong,  but  at  least  he  thought  for 
himself,  and  was  not  content  to  be  thought  for, 
and  stay  in  this  dale  all  his  life,  as  our  branch 
has  done." 

"But  your  brothers  are  in  Africa,"  suggested 
her  companion.  "  I  hear  of  them  now  and  then 
through    a   friend    of  mine,    Miles    Lloyd,    whose 
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people  live  near  Pietermaritzburg  ;  he  knows  one 
of  them  very  well." 

"  Yes,  I  recollect  his  name  ;  he  lives  near  Basil. 
Will  is  further  off  in  the  wilds,  where  he  hears 
the  panthers  purring  in  the  bush  like  great  cats — 
that's  when  they  have  caught  something.  But 
Will  and  Basil  would  not  have  gone  if  they  could 
have  found  anything  to  do  here.  They  think  there 
is  nothing  like  Hepdale." 

"I  should  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anything  finer,"  said  young  Hawes,  resting  a 
moment  on  his  oars  to  look  about  him. 

"  Yes,  every  one  says  so,"  answered  Guenola. 
"  I  do  not  like  mountains.  No,  I  am  not  talking 
for  effect,"  she  added,  instantly  detecting  his  thought 
as  he  looked  towards  her  in  surprise.  "  I  think 
mountains  dreadfully  oppressive,  and  I  am  always 
wanting  to  get  to  the  top  of  them,  and  see  what 
is  on  the  other  side,  but  Marcia  and  papa 
always  say  they  could  not  live  without  mountain 
scenery." 

"Yet  at  one  time  your  sister  must  have  con- 
templated it,"  said  Harold  Hawes,  with  a  slight 
hesitation. 

"  I  never  thought  of  that.  I  should  not  have 
thought  anything  would  have  made  her  do  it." 

Harold  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with  a  glance 
in  which  there  was  amazement  and  something  else, 
she  could  not  tell  what. 

"  How  did  you  know  anything  about  it  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  I  knew  poor  Forster  rather  well,"  he  replied. 

"He  never  said  so." 

*'  I  dare  say  he  had  more  important  things  to 
think  of." 

"And  then,  after  all,  we  saw  so  little  of  him 
after  IMarcia  was  engaged.  He  had  to  go  away  a 
few  days  later,  and  the  next  thing  was  that 
telegram  in  the  paper." 

"You  have  never  been  again  to  London?" 

"  No,"  said  Guenola,  with  a  long  sigh.  "  Papa 
cannot  bear  any  allusion  to  that  time,  and  he  hates 
anything  to  be  said  about  our  visit  ;  he  went 
through  so  much  when  Marcia  was  ill,  and  was  so 
afraid  of  her  being  hurt  by  going  to  see  I\Ir.  and 
Mrs.  Forster." 

"I  can  understand  that,"  said  Harold,  with 
ready  sympathy. 

"But  it  w^as  delightful  in  London,"  said  Guenola, 
with  another  deep  breath. 


It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  Marcia  caught 
sight  of  the  boat  and  the  couple  in  it,  looking,  as 
indeed  they  felt,  as  if  they  had  known  each  other 
all  their  lives.  They  hurried  so  little  that  Mr. 
Hayes  and  Marcia  reached  the  landing-stage  as 
soon  as  they  did,  exactly  as  if  they  had  come  to 
welcome  them  ;  and  Guenola,  who  had  ascertained 
her  companion's  Christian  name,  sprang  out  and 
exclaimed,  "  Papa,  here  is  our  cousin,  Harold 
Hawses." 

Mr.  Hayes  looked  at  Marcia,  feeling  as  if  his 
late  mention  of  the  recreant  younger  branch  had 
conjured  up  this  representative  of  it,  but  not  only 
was  he  too  courteous  to  betray  the  shyness  which 
always  made  him  shrink  from  a  stranger,  but  he 
saw  with  some  interest  and  curiosity  a  young 
Hawes  before  him.  Marcia  had  already  held  out 
her  hand  with  a  pretty  welcome,  saying,  "  I  think 
we  have  met  before,"  and  after  all  there  was 
no  reason  why  this  unexpected  visitor  should 
not  be  well  received.  Mr.  Hayes  said  a  few 
courteous  words,  and  they  all  walked  towards  the 
house  together,  Harold  explaining  how,  having  a 
holiday,  he  had  wished  to  spend  it  in  making 
acquaintance  with  the  Lake  district  and  the  old 
home  of  his  forefathers. 

"  I  have  been  more  out  of  England  than  in  it 
for  some  years,"  he  explained,  "  being  secretarj' 
to  Titus  Marks — you  will  know  his  name,"  and 
then,  smiling  to  see  that  the  name  so  widely 
known  in  the  business  world  woke  no  recognition 
here — "the  great  contractor  for  foreign  railways. 
For  the  last  six  years  I  have  been  all  over  the 
w^orld  with  him.  It  is  incalculable  what  that  man 
has  done  for  trade  and  civilisation  by  opening  up 
new  places  and  making  communication  easy." 

"  Following  in  the  steps  of  the  Romans,"  said 
Mr.  Hayes,  absently.  It  was  a  life  altogether 
alien  to  his  sympathies,  and  he  looked  with 
mingled  curiosity  and  satire  at  this  young  fellow, 
who  appeared  thoroughly  to  enjoy  existence,  and 
consider  such  an  occupation  as  m.aking  railroads 
worthy  of  enthusiasm.  Harold  did  not  see  the 
look,  for  he  had  stooped  to  pick  up  a  sprig  which 
had  fallen  from  Marcia's  bouquet. 

"Asphodel,  is  it  not?"  he  said,  restoring  it. 

"Are  you  a  botanist  ?"  asked  Mr.  Hayes,  with 
awakened  interest. 

"  Hardly  that,  but  one  gets  interested  in  the 
plants  one  sees  in  one's  travels.     I  had  noticed  the 
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relations  of  this  little  fellow  growing  in  Provence 
and  Algiers,  and  again  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth,  and  I  have  seen  it  planted  on  graves  in 
Japan." 

"Indeed  !  "  said  Mr,  Hayes,  and  he  began  to  look 
with  favour  on  his  visitor,  while  Guenola  mur- 
mured, "  What  luck ! "  as  she  saw  the  look  of 
interest  dawning  on  her  father's  face,  and  Marcia 
turning  with  pleased  expectation.  "He  has 
touched  the  right  chord." 

Later  she  discovered  that  Harold  had  a  happy 
gift  of  touching  the  right  chord  as  she  put  it ;  he 
always  appeared  to  know  what  subjects  would 
please  those  to  whom  he  was  talking,  and  he  had 
travelled  so  much,  and  seen  so  many  things  and 
people,  that  he  could  almost  always  find  some  point 
of  contact. 

"  You  remember,"  Mr.  Hayes  was  saying  to 
Marcia,  "  how  the  ancients  imagined  their  dead 
dwelling  in  happy  fields  of  asphodel — not  this 
kind,  which  is  the  king's-spear  of  our  ancient 
herbalists,  but  a  tall  species,  with  white  and 
purple  flowers." 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  Japanese  sort — equally  un- 
comfortable for  the  souls,"  said  Harold ;  and 
Guenola  laughed,  but  she  saw  that,  though  her 
father  smiled  a  little  too,  he  thought  the  remark 
savoured  of  levity,  and  there  was  something  a 
little  repressive  in  his  tone  as  he  replied  : 

"  Asphodel  roots  were  used  for  food  in  classic 
times,  and  the  idea  which  underlay  the  custom  of 
planting  it  on  graves  and  finding  it  again  in  the 
underworld  was  that  the  souls  would  need  it  for 
food  there.  When  the  horse  of  the  Red  Indian  is 
slain  at  his  master's  grave,  or  the  weapons  of  a 
Norse  warrior,  such  as  the  Solver  from  whom  j'onder 
fell  is  named,  were  buried  with  him,  there  is  the 
same  belief  that  what  the  dead  man  needed  here 
he  would  need  again  in  the  other  world." 

Mr.  Hayes  would  have  continued  to  dwell  on 
such  a  congenial  theme,  but  they  were  approaching 
the  house,  and  Harold's  eyes  were  dwelling  on 
it  with  strong  interest,  nor  could  Mr.  Hayes  be 
insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  showing  the  old  place 
to  the  descendant  who  had  come  to  visit  it. 

"  So  you  have  really  made  a  pilgrimage  to  see 
the  old  Hall  ?"  he  said,  pausing  before  it. 

"  Yes,  1  wished  much  to  make  acquaintance  with 
both  it  and  the  elder  branch  of  our  family," 
answered    Harold,   with   a   mischievous   glance   at 


Guenola.  Mr.  Hayes  observed  it,  and  was  puzzled 
by  it.  It  seemed  to  suggest  some  understanding 
between  them,  and  besides,  like  all  people  with  no 
sense  of  humour,  he  was  always  rendered  uneasy 
by  a  playful  tone.  It  made  him  speak  with  an 
increase  of  gravity  as  he  said  : 

"A  natural  and  right  wish,  surely.  Here  our 
ancestors — yours  as  well  as  mine — have  lived  over 
eight  hundred  years,  and  here  Basil  and  William 
Hayes  parted  in  anger  some  two  hundred  and 
twenty  j^ears  ago,  and  I  believe  you  will  be  the 
first  of  the  younger  branch  of  our  family  who  has 
crossed  the  threshold  since." 

The  girls  and  Harold  looked  at  one  another  with 
a  smile.  It  might  be  unreasonable,  but  they  felt 
as  if  this  drew  them  near,  and  made  their  slight 
and  distant  connection  a  definite  thing. 

"Yes,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here ;  it  is  time  that 
the  old  feud  should  cease,"  said  Mr.  Hayes,  after  a 
moment,  holding  out  his  hand.  Harold  took  it 
with  some  eagerness,  though  hardly  able  to  repress 
a  smile  at  the  thought  of  how  astonished  his  father 
would  be  could  he  know  that  Mr,  Hayes  considered 
there  was  any  feud  at  all.  To  the  worthy  banker 
the  quarrel  between  the  brothers  two  centuries  ago 
was  a  very  unimportant  thing  indeed,  if  he  had  not 
forgotten  it  outright. 

"  I  must  make  a  sketch  of  the  Hall  to  send  my 
mother,"  he  said ;  "  she  will  take  a  great  interest 
in  it." 

Just  then  Mrs.  Hayes  spied  them  from  the  front 
door,  as  she  came  out  to  see  whether  Marcia  and 
her  father  were  in  sight,  for  Mr.  Hayes  was  so 
punctual  a  man  that  to  find  him  even  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  late  in  returning  from  his  walk  was 
surprising.  The  story  of  Harold's  rescue  had  to  be 
told  again.  "  He  thought  there  would  be  an  inn 
at  Ulverstone,  mamma,"  said  Guenola,  apart,  "and 
he  has  bruised  his  foot  and  is  quite  lame." 

A  less  hospitable  woman  than  Mrs.  Hayes  would 
have  been  moved  to  open  her  doors.  She  looked 
at  her  husband,  and  seeing  no  disapproval,  if  no 
very  warm  assent  in  his  countenance,  she  said 
cordially,  "  I  shall  keep  j'ou  as  my  prisoner,  Mr, 
Hawes.  I  am  sure  you  are  not  fit  to  go  further, 
and,  besides,  you  must  stay  and  make  acquaintance 
with  your  cousins  now  you  are  among  us." 

Harold  seemed  by  no  means  loth  to  accept 
her  invitation,  and  they  all  entered  the  house 
together. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  sound  of  the  rushing 
beck  so  near  his  window,  or  the  wind  blowing 
through  the  gaunt  old  Scotch  firs  on  the  knoll 
close  by,  or  the  pain  in  his  bruised  foot,  Harold 
Hawes  could  not  sleep  during  his  first  night  in 
Hayes  Hall.  More  than  once  he  got  up,  and  looked 
from  his  window  at  the  sleeping  world,  whence  no 
sound  came  except  that  of  the  sighing  night- wind 
and  the  tumbling  stream,  and  saw  the  fells  covered 
b}'  a  mist  so  fine  that  it  seemed  like  air  made 
visible,  with  a  pale  ethereal  sky  over  them,  and 
then  he  went  back  to  bed,  and  lay  thinking  about 
the  new  friends  whom  he  had  made,  smiling  at  his 
recollections  of  Guenola,  and  recalling  Mrs.  Hayes's 
cordial  kindness,  the  scholarly  talk  of  her  husband, 
which  indeed  struck  him  irreverently  as  "a  bundle 
of  foregone  conclusions,"  and  the  blue-grey  eyes 
and  delicate,  almost  austere  features  of  Marcia. 
These  he  recollected  very  well  with  no  help  from 
their  late  meeting ;  he  had  kept  a  vivid  remembrance 
of  them  ever  since  he  had  seen  her  in  London. 

Although  he  certainly  did  not  make  the  worst 
of  his  lameness,  it  was  sufficiently  obvious  the  next 
morning  to  put  any  idea  of  continuing  a  walking 
tour  out  of  the  question  for  some  days.  No  one  was 
sorry.  Mrs.  Hayes  was  that  rare  thing,  a  good 
nurse,  and  delighted  in  having  some  one  to  take 
care  of,  and  her  husband,  when  once  he  had  got 
over  the  effort  of  breaking  in  upon  his  usual 
routine,  could  not  but  enjoy  having  a  guest  with 
whom  he  could  talk  over  the  travels  of  his  young 
days,  while  to  the  girls  a  companion  of  nearly  their 
own  age,  who  reminded  them  of  the  brothers  still 
sorely  missed,  and  who  was  as  light  hearted  as 
their  own  Basil  and  Will,  but  far  more  polished 
and  intelligent,  was  something  altogether  new,  and 
as  pleasant  as  novel. 

It  is  probable  that  a  good  deal  of  pity  was  wasted 
on  Harold,  and  that  he  thought  such  pain  as  he  had 
to  bear  was  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  staying  where 
he  was.  Privately  he  looked  on  this  interruption 
of  his  tour  as  a  most  fortunate  thing.  But  for  it, 
he  must  have  gone  on  next  day,  almost  as  much  a 
stranger  as  when  he  came.  He  knew  he  was  in 
good  quarters,  and  his  frank  recognition  of  it 
gratified  his  hosts  and  ensured  his  welcome.  One 
reason  of  Harold  Hawes'  popularity  was  that  his 
happy  nature  called  out  all  that  was  best  in  those 


with  whom  he  had  to  do,  while  his  ready  interest 
in  others  won  him  friends  wherever  he  went.  *'  I 
never  saw  any  one  suit  both  papa  and  mamma  as 
Harold  does,"  observed  Guenola, — they  had  at  once 
begun  to  use  Christian  names,  led  by  Mrs.  Hayes, 
who  perceived  that  the  surname  of  Hawes  grated 
on  her  husband's  ear. 

"  I  wonder  what  will  happen  if  he  and  papa  get 
on  some  subject  where  Harold  has  any  strong 
convictions ;  for,  though  he  is  so  sympathetic  and 
ready  to  hear  the  other  side,  I  am  certain  he  would 
be  just  as  difficult  to  move  as  Rainsfell,  if  once  he 
had  convictions  about  a  thing," 

**  I  do  not  see  how  you  know,"  said  Marcia,  a 
little  uneasily. 

"  Why,  can't  you  feel  it,  Marcia  ?  Don't  you  see 
that  though  he  is  slow  to  make  up  his  mind,  and 
content  to  leave  a  great  many  things  unsettled,  he 
has  got  hold  of  certain  convictions,  not  views 
but  convictions,  and  they  have  become  part  of 
him  ?  " 

"You  have  talked  more  to  him  than  I,"  said 
Marcia,  still  uneasily.  "  I  don't  think  you  have 
done  anything  else  since  he  came." 

*'  Well,  he  would  just  as  soon  talk  to  you,  only 
you  are  so  often  busy  with  papa." 

Mr.  Hayes  had  convictions  too — some  people 
called  them  prejudices — but  fortunately  they  did 
not  arise  in  conversation  with  Harold,  or  were  not 
of  sufficient  importance  in  his  eyes  to  call  for 
protest,  and  Harold  found  himself  often  summoned 
into  the  library — a  much  higher  mark  of  favour 
than  he  was  aware  of — and  shown  volume  after 
volume,  while  Mr.  Hayes  silently  wondered,  as  he 
marked  his  intelligent  interest,  why  fate  had  given 
this  son  to  Richard  Hawes  the  banker,  and  to  him 
his  Basil  and  Will,  who  never  opened  a  book  if 
they  could  find  anything  else  to  do. 

Harold-  did  not  escape  altogether  without  ruffling 
his  host  in  his  comments  on  the  library,  and  got 
on  more  dangerous  ground  than  he  knew,  when, 
struck  by  the  absence  of  certain  authors,  and 
the  presence  of  others  little  known  to  fame,  he 
remarked,  "  You  seem  to  have  none  of  Milton's 
works,  sir,"  and  looked  round  the  shelves,  in- 
credulous that  this  could  really  be  the  case. 

"No,"  answered  Mr.  Hayes,  with  some  emphasis. 
"  While  fully  admitting  his  great  powers,  like  my 
ancestors  I  cannot  dissociate  the  poet  from  the 
politician.     You,  I  dare  say,  have  been  brought  up 
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on  Milton,"  he  added,  with  a  smiling  shake  of  the 
head. 

**  I  am  afraid,  sir,  I  cannot  plead  guilty  to  having 
been  brought  up  on  books  at  all,"  answered  Harold; 
and  Marcia,  standing  by,  was  surprised  to  see  that 
he  did  not  seem  to  lose  favour  in  her  father's  eyes 
from  the  confession. 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  it,  but  occasionally 
it  may  have  its  advantages.  I  am  making  a 
catalogue  of  my  library,  but  it  is  not  the  easy 
thing  it  sounds,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do." 

"  I  can  well  believe  it,  sir." 

**  And  yet  this  child  says  she  has  nothing  to 
read,"  said  Mr.  Hayes,  lajdng  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  Guenola,  who  had  just  come  in.  "  She 
would  like  to  ull  my  shelves  with  modern  literature, 
Darwin  and  Huxley  and  Lubbock,  and  study 
evolution  and  biology,  and  all  the  rest." 

"  So  I  should,"  answered  Guenola,  brightly. 
"  There  are  heaps  of  books  here — *  there  they 
stand,  a  goodly  band,' "  pointing  to  the  laden 
shelves,  **  '  according  to  their  grades,'  like  the 
serving  men  and  maids  in  Canning's  'Queen  of 
Hearts ;  '  but  I  don't  care  about  the  past,  which  I 
had  no  hand  in  making,  and  can  do  nothing  with. 
I  like  the  present." 

They  all  laughed  at  this  characteristic  utterance, 
Marcia  however  saying,  "  Now  I  like  the  past 
because  one  has  no  responsibility  about  it ; "  and 
Harold  added,  "And  if  one  wouid  understand  the 
present,  one  must  study  the  past,  since  it  is  out  of 
it  that  all  the  present  and  all  the  future  are  made." 

"  That  is  very  true,"  said  Mr.  Hayes,  *'  but  my 
feeling  is  the  same  as  Marcia's — one  is  thankful 
to  take  refuge  in  the  past  from  the  unrest  and 
unsatisfactory  speculations  of  our  present  time." 

Harold  looked  at  Guenola,  and  smiled  to  see  the 
strong  dissent  in  her  face. 

"  I  am  not  by  any  means  sure  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  past,"  he  said  to  her  ;  "  we  must  talk 
that  over  some  time  or  other,"  and  she  gave  him  a 
bright  and  eager  sign  of  assent.  It  was  not  within 
Mr.  Hayes'  theory  of  education  that  his  girls  should 
drink  in  foreign  views  and  opinions,  but  after  all, 
as  he  reflected,  Harold  would  not  be  here  much 
longer,  nor  had  he  any  reason  to  distrust  him, 
though  why  Guenola  should  be  so  eager  for 
discussions  with  a  stranger,  when  she  had  her 
home  authorities  to  consult,  he  could  not  under- 
stand, and  was  disposed  to  lav  it  to  a  love  of  novelty 


and  excitement  which  were  really  quite  alien  to  the 
girl's  character. 

But  it  was  to  be  feared  that  Guenola's  character 
was  one  of  those  foregone  conclusions  which  Harold 
had  so  early  detected. 

In  point  of  fact  it  was  an  immense  delight  and 
relief  to  her  to  clear  her  mind,  to  bring  her 
difficulties  to  one  who  had  been  through  much 
deeper  waters  and  gained  firm  ground.  He  could 
listen  without  being  startled  or  scandalised,  if  a 
little  surprised  to  find  how  the  problems  which 
especially  exercise  tbe  nineteenth  century  had 
arisen  in  this  young  mind,  as  if  imbibed  from  the 
very  air,  since  she  knew  no  society  beyond  Hepdale, 
where  they  had  hardly  penetrated,  and  very  rarely 
could  get  any  modern  books.  Yet  here  they  were, 
troubling  and  chilling  her,  and  assuming  vast  and 
threatening  proportions  because  she  dared  not 
speak  of  them,  fearing  to  pain  and  grieve  her 
father,  and  she  was  rejoiced  and  a  little  humili- 
ated to  find  how  easily  some  questions,  which  had 
seemed  unanswerable  to  her,  were  disposed  of  by 
a  little  more  knowledge. 

"  Has  your  father  a  good  library  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Hayes,  who  had  a  certain  curiosity  about  the  head 
of  the  antagonistic  younger  branch. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  he  has  not,  sir.  He  has 
always  been  too  much  occupied  to  have  time  foi 
reading,  and  now  that  he  has  retired  from  business 
he  has  his  days  more  than  full  with  work  for 
others." 

Mr.  Hayes  had  shaken  his  head  with  gentle 
incredulity.  He  could  not  conceive  a  life  in  which 
there  was  not  time  for  reading,  and  indeed,  in  his 
own  case,  had  fate  forced  work  upon  him,  he 
would  still  no  doubt  have  made  time  for  study. 

"  Is  your  father  much  changed  from  what  he 
was  when  I  saw  him — let  me  see — thirty  years 
ago  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  remember  him  then,"  laughed  Harold  ; 
"but  except  that  he  has  grown  stout  and  iron-grey 
I  see  little  change  for  many  years.  He  has  worked 
hardly  and  lived  plainly,  and  helped  every  one  he 
could,  and  worn  a  snuff-coloured  coat  and  a  black 
stock,  and  gone  about  with  the  same  cane  and  big 
umbrella  all  the  years  I  can  recall." 

"  Everything  else  is  credible,"  laughed  Guenola, 
'*  but  I  decline  to  believe  in  the  umbrella.  No  one 
could  be  so  practical  or  so  fortunate  as  not  to  lose 
an  umbrella  in  your  memory  of  him." 
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Harold  laughed  too,  but  Mr.  Hayes  looked  a 
little  annoyed.  Guenola's  light-hearted  nonsense 
was  always  distasteful  to  him.  He  turned  the 
conversation  back  to  an  earlier  theme  by  saying, 
"  I  doubt  if  there  are  any  real  readers  now  ;  where 
would  you  find  any  one  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
attack  a  folio  ?  People  ask  now  for  a  manual  or 
an  abridgment." 

"  Well,  sir,  they  probably  feel  like  that  French- 
man who,  when  asked  if  he  liked  his  books  in 
folio,  answered  that  he  preferred  them  in/ruchi." 

"  You  read  Horace  Walpole,  I  perceive,"  said 
Mr.  Hayes,  with  a  smile.  "  I  recollect  that  he 
speaks  of  the  world  being  pestered  with  unwieldy 
folios,  which  is  just  the  remark  I  should  have 
expected  from  a  man  of  his  kind." 

"  Well,  but  I  think  I  remember  that  Dr.  Johnson 
says  no  man  reads  long  with  a  folio  on  his  table." 

Mr.  Hayes  questioned  whether  Johnson  had 
really  said  this,  and  took  down  Boswell  to  search 
for  the  passage.  This  was  the  kind  of  slight 
aiscussion  which  he  thoroughly  enjoyed.  While  he 
turned  the  pages,  Marcia  said,  "  I  think  it  is  where 
he  says  that  the  most  useful  books  are  those  which 
you  can  hold  in  your  hand  and  carry  to  the  fire  ; 
and  he  ought  to  know,  for,  as  he  said  of  some  one 
else,  he  was  a  robust  genius,  fit  to  grapple  with 
whole  libraries." 

Marcia  did  not  really  care  at  all  about  the 
matter,  but  she  would  willingly  have  continued 
the  conversation,  because  she  knew  it  pleased  and 
amused  her  father,  and  was  not  likely  to  jar  on 
any  of  those  cherished  views  and  opinions  so 
rarely  challenged  that  he  began  to  feel  it  a  kind 
of  sacrilege  if  they  were  questioned.  Guenola, 
however,  swept  Harold  away,  and  Marcia  presently 
followed.  When  they  were  gone,  Mr.  Haj'es 
continued  reading  his  Boswell  for  some  time,  and 
then  took  down  Crabbe's  poems,  and  read  "  The 
Library,"  passing  on  to  the  elder  Disraeli's 
"  Amenities  of  Literature,"  to  look  up  a  passage 
which  occurred  to  him,  and  which  he  could  show 
to  Harold  later. 

"  I  shall  miss  that  young  fellow  when  he  goes," 
he  thought,  with  some  surprise,  for  he  rarely  was 
conscious  of  missing  any  one  beyond  his  own  family, 
and  it  startled  him  to  find  himself  washing  that 
Hipdale  were  less  out  of  the  world. 

There  were  others  who  felt  that  they  should 
miss    Harold,    for    by    the   time    his    foot  was  in 


working  condition  he  seemed  as  much  one  of  the 
family  as  if  they  had  known  him  for  years,  and 
the  ladies  at  least  became  so  well  acquainted, 
through  all  they  heard  from  him,  with  his  be- 
longings that  they  almost  believed  them  old 
friends.  He  knew  that  the  subject  would  not 
interest  Mr.  Hayes,  but  when  he  was  not  present 
Harold  talked  to  a  very  sympathetic  audience  of 
his  married  sister,  the  good  father  with  whom  he 
seemed  on  such  happy  and  affectionate  terms,  and 
the  invalid  mother  who  appeared  to  be  his  ideal 
of  all  that  was  sweetest  and  best. 

"  I  think  she  lives  more  in  heaven  than  on 
earth,"  he  once  said,  in  reply  to  something  from 
Mrs.  Hayes.  He  spoke  with  glistening  eyes  and 
lowered  voice,  and  he  added,  turning  to  Marcia, 
"  I  wish  you  knew  her." 

INIarcia's  sweet  eyes  thanked  him.  She  would 
very  much  have  liked  to  know  this  dearly 
loved  mother.  Harold's  coming  among  them  had 
brightened  her  greatly  ;  she  was  beginning  to  look 
as  she  had  done  three  years  before,  and  Mrs. 
Hayes  perceived  that  they  had  too  readily 
acquiesced  in  considering  her  an  invalid  and 
set  apart  from  the  hopes  and  interests  of  girl- 
contemporaries.  A  great  blow  had  fallen  upon  her, 
but  she  was  3'oung,  and  life  was  full  of  rich 
possibilities  for  her.  It  was  no  blame  to  the  mother 
if,  filled  with  only  too  well  founded  anxieties  about 
the  future  of  her  daughters,  and  liking  Harold  as 
she  did,  she  could  not  help  wondering  f  his  evident 
admiration  for  her  girls  went  beyond  cousinly 
liking.  She  saw  that  he  was  strongly  attracted  by 
both  the  sweetness  and  soft  dignity  of  Marcia  and 
the  gay  and  ready  tongue  of  Guenola,  but  she  was 
uncertain  whether  he  especially  turned  to  either. 
It  was  to  the  younger  that  he  talked  most,  but  then 
it  was  to  Marcia  that  he  looked  when  he  spoke  of 
his  home,  or  of  anything  that  touched  him  nearly. 

Vexed  with  herself  for  speculating  on  the  subject, 
Mrs.  Hayes  put  the  thought  as  much  away  as  she 
could,  and  congratulated  herself  that  it  had  not 
entered  her  husband's  mind  to  destroy  his  peace. 
Probably  Harold  would  go  in  a  day  or  two  more, 
and  there  would  be  an  end  of  it. 

This  was  exactly  what  Harold  was  also  thinking, 
with  extreme  dissatisfaction,  when  an  unexpected 
chance  came  to  his  aid.  There  had  been  so  much 
to  talk  over,  so  much  sketching,  even  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  a  lame  foot,  that  he  had  not 
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asked  whether  they  had  any  neighbours,  but  it 
occurred  to  him  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  to 
inquire  who  their  vicar  was. 

"  He  has  been  here  about  ten  years,  and  we 
dale  folk  are  just  beginning  to  cease  to  dislike  him 
as  a  new  comer,"  Mrs.  Hayes  answered,  smiling. 
"  Of  course  we  disapprove  of  him  as  a  novelty, 
but  less  conservative  folk  might  think  him  a  great 
improvement  on  his  predecessor,  who  died  at 
ninety  years  old,  and  for  fifty  utterly  neglected  the 
parish.  The  old  folk  tell  wonderful  tales  of  his 
wrestling  and  swimming,  and  what  he  could  drink 
without  being  the  worse  for  it ;  but  when  we  came 
here  he  was  old  and  rheumatic,  and  spent  his  time 
in  fishing." 

"Yes,  and  when  he  got  lumbago  there  was  no 
service,"  said  Guenola;  "and  when  there  was  you 
never  knew  anything  like  it.  He  would  make  all 
sorts  of  remarks  on  the  Lessons,  and  once,  when 
his  berries  had  been  stolen,  he  read  the  eighth 
Commandment  three  times  over  in  a  deep  growl, 
and  as  the  people  came  in  he  would  talk  from  the 
reading-desk  in  broad  Westmoreland — 'Hoofend  ye, 
hinny  ?  Hoo's  Carsty  ?  Got  a  sair  back  krst  ? 
Ay,  he's  alius  bumler's  luck.' " 

"And  if  you  could  have  seen  the  church  !"  said 
Marcia,  laughing  as  Guenola's  look  and  accent 
vividly  recalled  the  old  vicar.  "  Papa  had  it  put 
into  decent  order  as  soon  as  old  Priest  Forster  died ; 
but  he  would  have  nothing  done  while  he  lived, 
and  rain  and  snow  came  in  through  the  holes  in 
the  roof,  and  frogs  hopped  about  the  chancel." 

"Yes,"  added  Guenola,  "and  when  papa  remon- 
strated, he  used  to  say,  *  By  the  mass,  it's  lasted 
my  time,  and  I'll  have  no  newfangled  ways  while 
I  live.' " 

"  By  the  mass  ?"  repeated  Harold. 
"  You  will  often  hear  that  adjuration  here,  and 
the  people  still  talk  of  the  *  hee  autre '  instead  ot 
the  communion-table,"  said  Mrs.  Hayes.  "  Priest 
Forster,  as  they  called  him,  was  a  relic  of  a  school 
happily  now  extinct,  yet  the  dale  folk  all  lament 
him,  and  set  themselves  against  Mr.  Aske,  simply 
because  he  is  from  Northumberland,  instead  of  a 
Westmoreland  man." 

"  They  say  of  him,  '  T'  coarsest  pairt  o'  t'  claith's 
alius  nigh  the  selvage,'  because  he  comes  from  the 
Border,"  said  Guenola. 

"  Aske  !  "  repeated  Harold.  "  I  used  to  know 
two    fellows    at    school    of  that    name.     I  should 


like   to   row   across    and    see    if  this   man   is  one 
of  them." 

"I'll  go  too.  I  want  to  see  Janet  Thurston," 
said  Guenola. 

"  Miss  Thurston  is  the  vicar's  sister-in-law," 
Mrs.  Hayes  explained.  "  There  are  six  children, 
and  she  teaches  the  four  eldest." 

"Will  you  not  come  too  ?"  said  Harold  to  Marcia, 
and  she  looked  as  if  she  would  have  liked  it,  but 
her  father  came  in,  saying,  "  Who  will  walk  with 
me?"  and  she  instantly  rose,  ready  to  do  so,  though 
her  eyes  followed  Guenola  and  Harold  a  little 
wistfully,  as  they  went  laughing  and  arguing 
towards  the  landing-place.  Mr.  Hayes  looked  that 
way  too.  "Guenola  is  too  unguarded,"  he  said, 
with  annoyance.  "  I  am  glad  on  the  whole  that 
we  shall  be  alone  again  next  week." 

Marcia  did  not  answer ;  perhaps  she  felt  other- 
wise. 

Harold  returned  in  high  spirits  ;  so  did  Guenola. 
The  vicar  turned  out  to  be  his  old  schoolfellow, 
and  the  meeting  had  given  mutual  satisfaction. 
He  found  himself  begged  to  make  the  Vicarage  his 
head  quarters  during  his  stay  in  the  Lake  country, 
a  proposal  which  Harold  was  nothing  loth  to 
accept,  but  which  did  not  please  Mr.  Hayes,  when 
he  heard  of  it,  at  all. 

"  You  will  make  Guenola  understand  that  she 
cannot  be  perpetually  running  over  there  now,"  he 
said,  when  his  wife  told  him  of  the  plan.  "I  could 
fancy  that  she  was  growing — well,  was  beginning 
to  take  an  undesirable  interest  in  that  young  fellow, 
and  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  Marcia  thinks 
the  same." 

"  Have  you  said  so  to  her  ? "  asked  his  wife, 
rather  quickly. 

"  Not  in  so  many  words — no." 

"  Pray  do  not,  William.  Gwen  has  no  such 
notion  ;  her  mind  is  full  of  very  difterent  things. 
If  Harold  is  attracted  by  either,  it  is  not  Guenola." 

"Of  course  he  is  aware  of  Marcia's  history  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  is.  Poor  Edward  was  an  acquaintance 
of  his." 

"  It  is  of  Guenola  I  am  thinking,  not  of  Harold  " 

"You  need  not,  William.  Only,  pray,  suggest 
nothing  to  her  or  Marcia." 

"  I  shall  see  what  is  advisable  later.  Where  is 
she  ?  " 

"  She  rowed  up  the  lake  as  soon  as  she 
had  landed  Harold,   to  take  some   medicine  from 
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Mr.  Aske  to  old  Molly  Blea ;  he  got  it  made  up  for 
the  old  woman  at  Penrith,  but  had  no  time  to  carry 
it  there  himself." 

"That  is  all  right,  but  surely  she  ought  to  be  in 
by  now." 

"  Yes,  it  is  getting  late,"  said  Mrs.  Hayes, 
looking  out  at  the  gathering  shadows,  and  noticing 
how  thick  a  mist  lay  upon  the  lake  ;  but  she  was 
not  a  nervous  woman,  and  Guenola  always  came 
home  safe  and  sound. 

Mr.  Hayes  went  to  the  library,  saying,  "  Let 
me  know  when  she  comes  in,"  and  there  forgot 
the  lapse  of  time.  Harold  and  Marcia  were  in 
the  drawing-room,  laughing  over  the  outspoken 
comments  of  the  old  family  servant,  Nurse,  as 
every  one  called  her,  chief  authority  after,  if  not 
before,  Mrs.  Hayes  in  the  household.  She  had 
been  the  attendant  of  Mr.  Hayes'  mother,  and  his 
own  nurse  in  childhood,  and  when  he  married  she 
had  found  it  hard  to  accept  the  fact  that  she  was  no 
longer  paramount.  It  had  cost  Mrs.  Hayes  much 
patience  and  trouble  to  make  friends  with  the  old 
woman,  but  the  advent  of  babies  won  her  over, 
and  mistress  and  maid  were  now  excellent  friends. 
She  talked  of  Basil  and  Will,  Marcia  and  Guenola, 
with  no  prefix,  ordered  them  about,  and  scolded 
her  master  when  she  thought  he  mismanaged 
them  with  entire  frankness. 

"I  am  glad  Nurse  is  so  kind  as  to  approve  of 
me,  and  accept  me  as  one  of  the  family,"  said 
Harold,  laughing.  "  It  evidently  would  be  serious 
if  she  did  not.  What  a  character  she  is  !  A  true 
daleswoman,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  And  such  a  faithful  friend,"  said  Marcia  ;  "  she 
would  go  through  fire  and  water  for  any  of  us. 
But  she  cuffed  and  scolded  us  without  mercy 
when  we  were  little,  especially  Will,  who  was  a 
terrible  pickle.  *  Aye,  ye'r  a  clever  dog  in  yer  ain 
conceit,'  she  used  to  say.  *  Wait  a  bit  till  I've  done 
my  darrack,  and  then  I'll  bang  and  bray  ye  till  ye 
ken  na  blude  fra  bones  !  '  " 

"  I  cannot  imagine  your  getting  into  trouble  with 
her,  whoever  did." 

"  No,  she  used  to  say  I  was  douce  and  farrantly. 
Will  said  in  his  last  letter  that  he  only  wished  he 
were  back,  to  be  cuffed  by  Nurse  again." 

They  talked  on  until  Mr.  Hayes  discovered  that 
it  was  nine  o'clock,  and  came  into  the  drawing- 
room  for  his  cup  of  tea.  "Where  is  mamma?"  he 
asked. 


"  I  do  not  know  ;  is  it  tea-time  ? "  Marcia 
answered,  in  a  way  that  showed  her  as  unconscious 
of  the  lapse  of  time  as  he  had  been.  "Why,  when 
did  Ruth  bring  in  tea?"  and  she  coloured  a  little 
at  finding  how  much  her  talk  with  Harold  must 
have  absorbed  her. 

"  Where  is  Guenola  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  Marcia  again,  with 
deepening  colour,  which  somehow  seemed  reflected 
on  Harold's  face,  but  Mr.  Hayes  was  too  much 
disturbed  to  notice  it. 

"  You  do  not  mean  that  she  has  not  come  in  ?  " 
he  said.  " Where  can  your  mother  be?"  For  in 
any  emergency  it  was  to  his  wife  that  he  instantly 
turned,  being  at  such  times,  as  she  knew,  though 
he  did  not,  the  most  helpless  of  men.  He  went 
out,  followed  by  Marcia  and  Harold,  both  feeling  a 
little  guilty,  and  more  than  a  little  uneasy.  They 
met  Mrs.  Haj^es,  with  a  shawl  over  her  head.  "  I 
can  see  nothing  of  her  from  the  landing-stage," 
she  said  :  "the  fog  must  have  delayed  her.  No,  I 
am  not  frightened.  Gwen  knows  every  inch  of  the 
lake,  only  I  should  have  thought  she  would  have 
started  before  this  mist  rose." 

If  she  was  not  alarmed,  Mr.  Ha3-es  was.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  she  knew  it  that  she  seemed 
so  calm.  "What  can  we  do?"  he  said;  "we 
have  no  means  of  crossing  the  lake  to  get  help, 
and  it  would  take  so  long  to  go  round  to  the  village 
by  road." 

"  Let  me  go,  sir,''  said  Harold,  eagerly. 

"  Look  round  you.  Mist  such  as  this  would 
bewilder  the  most  experienced  dalesman.  If  you 
have  ever  been  in  one,  you  must  know  how 
baffling  and  bewildering  even  a  slight  fog  is,  and 
this  is  most  unusually  dense.  I  could  not  think 
of  allowing  it."  Harold  only  saw  the  tears  in 
Marcia's  eyes.  "  Can  Guenola  have  stayed  at  the 
old  woman's  cottage  ?  "  he  suggested. 

"  I  am  afraid  she  is  not  in  the  least  likely 
to  have  done  anything  so  prudent,"  said  Mrs. 
Hayes,  smiling,  but  with  a  little  tremble  in  her 
voice. 

They  looked  out  on  the  blurred  landscape.  The 
shades  of  night  were  deepened  by  the  mist ;  the 
lake  was  invisible  ;  the  mountains,  a  vague,  lofty, 
sable  wall.  Marcia  put  her  arm  within  her  father's, 
and  he  pressed  it  silently ;  she  knew  without 
words  how  miserably  anxious  he  was.  "  I  cannot 
understand  your  not  being  more  uneasy,"  he  said 
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to    his   wife,    with    impatience    born    of   his    dis-  with  the  help  of  the   gardener  and  farm  servants, 

quietude.     "  We  must  do  something."  led  by  Harold.    Mr.  Hayes  remembered  afterwards 

"  How    would     it     be     to     kindle     a     bonfire,  how  he  toiled,  and   bow   anxious  a  look  was   on 

and    carry   lights    along    the    shore  ?  "    suggested  his  face.     Soon  a  crackling  llame  arose,  struggling 

Harold.     "  If   she   is    anywhere  near,  she  would  with  the   heavy  air,  and   flaring  redly  as  it   rose 

see  them."  higher  and  higher,  and  shone  upon  the  fearful  and 

"  An  excellent  idea,"  said  Mr.  Hayes,  warmly,  expectant  faces  of  those  who   stood  by,  listening 

"  Find  John,  Marcia,  and  tell  him  to  call  the  hinds  vainly  for  the  dash   of  oars  through  the  dimness, 

at  once."  or  some  call  from  the   lake   lying  enshrouded  in 

It  did  not  take  long  to  build  up  a  pile  of  wood,  mist,  which  might  tell  of  Guenola's  return. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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/^A   NE'ER  a  rose  your  garden  grows, 
^-^     Nor  hollyhock  with  crumpled  bows, 
No  tulip  bold  or  marigold, 

Ranunculus  or  tansy : 
Pray  tell  me  why,  in  dainty  trim, 
Between  the  box-clipped  close  and  prim. 
Your  borders  bloom,  from  brim  to  brim. 
With  naught  but  posies  blue  and  dim 

Of  lavender  and  pansy  ? 

And  did  ye  ne'er  my  true  love  see. 
Upon  the  wold,  along  the  lea? 
Oh,  many  faces  fair  there  be, 

But  none  so  sweet  as  Nancy's. 
No  herb  is  rare  enough  for  her 
But  lavender,  but  lavender ; 
And  that  is  why  my  garden  grows 
Nor  marjoram,  nor  china  rose, 

But  lavender  and  pansies. 

And  saw  ye  not  my  true  love's  een. 
So  deep  of  hue,   so  soft  of  sheen  ? 
A  fitting  home  are  they,  I  ween, 

For  kind  and  tender  fancies. 
One  weed  alone  beneath  the  skies 
May  match  the  colour  of  those  eyes 
And  that  is  why  my  plots  are  full 
Of  all  the  flowers  I  care  to  pull, 

Of  lavender  and  pansies. 
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TT  was  in  the  year  1885  that  the  body  of  young 
-*■  painters,  numbering  about  forty,  first  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  under  the  title  of  "  The 
New  English  Art  Club,"  destined  in  the  next 
few  years  to  awaken  endless  controversy  upon  all 
matters  relating  to  their  profession.  With  con- 
stitutional laws  embodying  the  principles  of  the 
suffrage  in  the  election  of  a  jury  by  and  from  the 
members  and  exhibitors  of  the  previous  year,  the 
New  English  Art  Club  has  become  a  silent 
protest  against  those  more  conservative  institutions 
which  less  widely  represent  the  art  and  art  move- 
ments of  the  day. 

For  the  jury  to  whose  decision  every  picture  has 
to  be  submitted  may  represent  from  year  to  year 
every  shade  of  opinion,  every  rise  and  fall  of 
appreciation  amongst  the  eighty  odd  members  of  the 
society,  and  all  those  other  artists,  non-members, 
whose  works  were  included  in  the  exhibition. 

Owing  to  the  limited  space  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Club,  outsiders  are  obliged  to  obtain  invitations 
from  two  members  before  submitting  work  for 
exhibition,  the    number    of  works    submitted    by 


members  or  invited  outsiders  is  also  limited  to 
two  each,  and  every  work  submitted  to  selecting 
jury,  whether  by  member  or  outsider,  is  liable  to 
rejection.  But  there  are  not  wanting,  I  believe, 
cases  in  which  members  having  subscribed  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  these  laws,  imagine  that  they 
have  rented  a  wall  space,  and  that  pictures  they 
submit  (save  the  mark !)  are  rejected  at  the  risk  of 
their  undignified  displeasure  and  childish  petulance  ; 
in  fact,  they  seem  to  imagine  that  these  laws  have 
been  carefully  planned  for  infringement.  The 
only  advantages  reserved  to  members  are  the  right 
of  election  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee 
and  to  issue  invitations  to  outsiders. 

Candidates  for  membership  are  elected  by  ballot, 
each  candidate  being  proposed  and  seconded  by  two 
members,  and  if  scoring  a  sufficient  majority  of 
votes,  becoming  forthwith  liable  to  the  obligations 
membership  confers. 

The  Club  has  no  president,  but  its  affairs  are 
administered  by  an  honorary  secretary  and  treasurer 
and  an  executive  committee  of  eight,  elected  each 
year  ;    but     members    are     not    restricted    from 
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re-election,  if  the  Club  feels  their  administration 
to  have  been  satisfactory.  Members'  subscription 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Club  is  four  guineas 
annually. 

The  above  is  but  a  brief  resume  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  constitution  :  those  readers  requiring 
further  enlightenment  will  find  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining it,  as  the  constitution  and  rules  are  printed 
in  each  year's  catalogue ;  but  I  think  sufficient  has 
been  said  to  prove  that  the  Club  makes  strong 
endeavours  to  secure  justice  and  impartiality. 


incompetency  and  want  of  technical  knowledge, 
gives  us,  iu  place  of  sound  criticism,  a  thin  veneer 
of  silly  nonsense,  are,  however,  beneath  notice. 
Earnest  adverse  criticism,  of  which  the  Club  has 
had  more  than  its  share,  equals,  if  it  does  not  sur- 
pass, that  which  flatters.  It  is  a  marked  sign  of 
the  improvement  in  Art-culture  that  these  exhibi- 
tions now  gain  sober  and  even  flattering  notices 
from  the  most  conservative  papers,  for  the  honesty 
of  their  endeavours  and  the  sincerity  of  their  pur- 
pose are  apparent  to  all  who  are  not  wilfully  blind. 


Hdiiry  i>i»ipiOit,  ptn.x. 


All  who  have  been  concerned  for  the  progress 
of  Art  in  England  during  the  past  few  years  can 
recall  the  tone  of  withering  contempt,  the  bitter 
sarcasm  and  boisterous  hilarity  with  which  the 
critics  hailed  the  earlier  exhibitions  of  this  plucky 
institution  ;  they  can  remember  how,  year  by  year, 
it  changed  until  gradually  the  Club  has  come  to  be 
respected  and  acknowledged  by  the  Press  as  a 
serious  and  earnest,  if  in  their  opinion  a  quixotic, 
enterprise  for  the  advancement  of  Art,  There 
are,  of  course,  still  exceptions;  the  would-be  smart 
writers    for    insignificant  journals,    who,    tlirough 


The  current  exhibition,  with  which  we  intend  pre- 
sently to  deal,  is  the  sixth  annual  show;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  competent  judges,  is  considered 
the  best,  artistically,  of  the  series. 

The  club,  theoretically,  is  not  limited  to  any 
school,  though,  of  course,  their  advanced  notions 
preclude  the  possibility  of  their  ever  hanging  the 
works  of,  or  electing,  a  man  whose  incompetence 
is  cloaked  beneath  a  bald  traditional  method. 

That  the  works  of  the  so-called  impressionist 
members  may  appear  for  the  moment  to  predomi- 
nate is,  perhaps,  greatly  owing  to  the  strangeness 
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of  an  exhibition  in  which  they  are  represented  at 
all  ;  for,  although  the  impressionist  work  israrely 
seen  in  the  galleries  of  other  societies,  there  is  in 
this  one,  where  they  find  a  place,  a  Jvery  large 
proportion  of  pictures  in  wliich  the  so-called 
impressionistic  qualities  are  not  to  be  found. 

In  the  matter  of  galleries,  the  Club  has  been  a 
wanderer  ;  starting  at  the  Marlborough  Gallery  in 
Pall  Mall,  it  passed  in  18S6  to  Piccadilly,  where, 
in  the  Dudley  Gallery,  it  found  an  asylum  and 
made  a  philanthropic  reputation  by  giving  free 
evenings  to  working-men — the  first  instance  on 
record,  I  believe,  of  such  generosity  ;  let  us  hope 
the   example    may    not    be    wasted.       In    1890    it 


To  pass  to  the  present  exhibition,  I  would 
remind  the  readers  of  this  paper  that  criticism, 
easy  or  uneasy,  can  but  be  the  expression  of 
individual  taste  and  opinion,  guided  or  misguided 
by  knowledge  or  ignorance  ;  and  if,  as  we  are  led 
to  believe,  every  one  sees  differently,  it  would  be 
wrong  in  me  to  lay  down  as  incontrovertible  facts 
the  following  remarks  upon  the  pictures  1  have 
selected  for  notice. 

The  first  picture  to  claim  attention  is  familiar 
enough  in  subject  to  all  Londoners,  "The  Skating 
Rink,"  by  Mr.  George  Thomson.  It  is  admirable 
in  its  painter-like  qualities  and  the  rendering  of 
electric  light    and    motion ;  but  the    picture  as  a 


Hi    0  u     utt'r,  pinx. 
PORTRAIT   OF   MRS.    CVi'RIAN    WILLIA.MS    AND    HER   TWO    LITTLE   GULS. 


moved  further  west  than  any  picture-show  had 
before  dared  to  tread.  In  the  four  sumptuous 
rooms  in  Knightsbridge  it  aroused  the  spleen  of 
some  critics  through  daring  to  publicly  exhibit 
pictures  in  a  side-light  instead  of  under  the 
traditional  top-light  of  professional  galleries ; 
here,  also,  it  startled  the  conservative  world  by 
initiating  a  system  of  free  "afternoon  tea"  for 
those  visitors  who  chanced  to  be  in  the  rooms 
during  the  hours  dedicated,  the  civilised  world 
over,  to  that  most  sacred  rite  ;  and  I  now  learn 
that  back  again  (permanently,  I  believe)  in  their 
old  quarters,  thej  Dudley  Gallery  in  Piccadilly, 
they  are  continuing  the  pleasant  custom. 


whole  is  harsher  in  effect  than  I  can  remember 
the  reality  to  have  been,  and  the  vivid  green  band 
worn  by  one  of  the  prominent  figures  is  obviously 
out  of  tone  ;  but  Mr.  Thomson  must  be  con- 
gratulated upon  treating  so  difficult  a  subject  in  so 
nearly  completely  successful  a  manner. 

The  "  Portrait  of  Miss  Pash,"  by  a  celebrated 
French  artist,  M.  Jacques  Emile  Blanche,  is  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  his  second  contribution,  "  The 
Pink  Rose."  \\\  the  former  picture,  whilst  the 
drawing  is  fine,  the  colour  is  not  what  other  works 
of  this  painter  have  led  one  to  expect.  "The 
Pink  Rose "  is,  however,  a  recompense  ;  the 
balance  of  the  picture  is  so  just,   the  colour  so 
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tender,  and  the  whole  work  so  masterlj'  in  concep- 
tion and  technique,  that  it  must  rank  with  the  best 
portrait-pictures  of  the  year.  Mr.  Theodore  Wores 
has  a  funny  Uttle  picture  of  "  A  Japanese  Baby," 
which  is  spoilt  by  the  excessive  use  of  vandyke 
brown.  Mr.  P.  Wilson  Steer  will  gain  not  a  little 
adverse  criticism,  and  possibly  notoriet}^  for  his 
English  "kakemono"  of  a  ballet  girl,  "Ballerina 
Assoluta."  Miss  Florence  Pash,  the  subject  of 
M.  Blanche's  portrait,  has  a  ver^'  clever  cabinet 
picture  of  a  street  corner,  entitled  "  Over  the 
Way,"  treated  broadly,  simply,  and  directlj-. 

"  Old  and  New  Battersea  Bridge,"  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Starr,  is  a  picture  which  must  win  praise  from 
everybody  for  the  charm  of  its  coloration  and  the 
brilliant  cleverness  of  its  technical  qualities.  It 
should  be  additionally  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  the  old  bridge  has  now  disappeared.  "  Among 
the  Trees "  is  a  fine  example  of  the  work  of  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Glasgow 
school,  Mr.  Alexander  Roche,  whose  other  painting, 
"Court  of  Cards,"  is  a  lovely  piece  of  artistic 
nonsense,  having  all  the  finest  qualities  of  decoration 
in  colour  and  design,  and  a  treatment  at  once 
romantic  and  mysterious — delightful  qualities  in 
this  age  of  realism.     Mr.  Wilson  Steers  "Portrait 


of  Mrs.  Cyprian  Williams  and  her  two  little 
Girls  "  is  a  piece  of  distinguished  work,  though 
the  strong  light  on  the  profile  gives  a  somewhat 
hard  appearance  to  the  face ;  the  children  seem 
certainly  out  of  tone,  and  the  strangeness  of  the 
perspective  helps  to  exaggerate  this  fault,  but  the 
picture  is  harmonious  and  pleasing  in  colour.  Mr. 
Fred  Brown  is  always  surprising  us  :  last  year  he 
was  much  en  evidence  with  a  fine  portrait ;  this 
year  he  is  represented  by  two  very  dissimilar 
pictures,  the  first  a  sunset  over  a  waste  of  dark 
waters.  ".Sunset  at  Sea"  is  not  altogether 
pleasing,  but  distinctly  clever,  as  Mr.  Brown's 
work  always  is.  "  A  Peep  into  a  Cornish 
Cottage  "  is  as  opposite  in  subject  and  treatment 
as  possible.  Here  all  is  quiet  in  colour  and 
feeling :  the  one  bright  sunlit  window  and  the  spot 
of  warm  light  on  the  cottage  floor  give  warmth  and 
effect  to  a  very  dainty  interior  painting. 

"  Dieppe,"  by  Mr.  Walter  Sicket,  is  a  masterly 
piece  of  work,  a  vigorous  impression  in  which  one 
feels  the  glare  of  the  sunlit  street  and  the 
refreshing  depth  of  cool  shadow  ;  careful  study  of 
the  technique  shows  the  spontaneity  of  the  work. 
"  A  Head,"  by  Mr.  Harrington  Mann,  is  pleasing 
and  clever.     How  Mr.  H.  S.  Tuke   loves  the  seas 
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we  maj^  guess  by  the  way  he  paints  them ;  the 
little  picture,  "  Reefing  the  Mainsail — a  Sketch  at 
Sea,"  which  represents  him  at  this  show,  rapid 
in  execution  and  vigorous  in  movement,  possesses 
all  those  exhilarating  and  refreshing  qualities 
common  to  the  great  realm  of  restless  waters,  and 
is  full  of  "  salt  spray  "  and  sea  wind.  Mr.  Tuke's 
contribution  was  to  have  been  more  noteworthy  in 
size,  but  the  long  winter  delayed  its  completion 
until  too  late.  Mr.  Julius  Olsson  sends  a  large 
canvas,  "  Squall  Weather,"  but  it  is  not  so  good 
as  much  of  his  work  I  can  recall.  A  splendid 
landscape  is  **  Uam  Var,"  by  Mr.  W.  Y.  Macgregor, 
one  of  the  many  very  clever  band  of  young  Scotch 
painters  who  are  already  famous  as  the  Glasgow 
school  ;  criticising  the  picture  severely,  one  might 
be  inclined  to  cavil  at  the  tone  of  the  grass,  which 
would  surely  be  higher  if  the  light  were  bright 
enough  to  throw  such  deep  shadows  as  recorded  ; 
and  are  not  the  animals  too  large  in  proportion  to 
the  trees?  Mr.  J.  E.  Christie's  picture,  "The 
First  Bawbee,"  is   thoroughly  characteristic  of  its 


painter,  strong  and  "  hearty,"  if  one  may  use  such  a 
term  in  art,  and  is  in  common  with  his  other  work. 
"The  Pixies'  Ring"  has  much  that  is  romantic  in  its 
treatment.  "  Stack-making,"  by  Mr,  Arthur  Tomson, 
is  as  clever  a  little  piece  of  work  as  one  may  wish 
for,  the  breadth  of  treatment  and  effect  of  space  are 
remarkable  on  so  small  a  canvas.  "The  Duchess 
of  Portland,"  by  that  fashionable  portrait-painter, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  is  a  brilliant  small  painting  of  the 
head  and  bust  of  Her  Grace  in  delicate  pink  and 
white  dress,  suggesting  a  profusion  of  rose-petals. 

A  noticeable  picture  is  "  The  Common,"  by  the 
naturalistic  painter,  Mr.  Francis  Bate  ;  it  possesses, 
among  other  qualities,  a  distinct  individuality 
common  to  all  his  works ;  the  brilliancy  of  its 
coloration  may  at  first  dazzle  the  eye,  but  upon 
consideration  it  becomes  apparent  that  this  is  the 
effect  of  its  generally  low-toned  surroundings, 
passing  to  this  picture  is  like  passing  from  the 
gloom  of  a  London  street  to  the  bright  sunlight  of 
the  open  country,  which  is  simply  what  actually 
happens  ;  yet  vivid  as  it  appears,  it  can  hardly  be 
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said   to    equal    its    original.      Mr.   Edward   Stott's  little   paintings,    both  landscapes,   "  Crumplehorn, 

"  Ploughing— Early  Spring"  is  tender  in  colour,  Cornwall,"  and  "  The  Avon,  Brittany.^' 

and   accomplished  in  workmanship  ;  the  sprays  of  "  The  Hollywood  Arms,  lit  by  a  Sugg  Gas-lamp" 

blackthorn  blossom    give    a    decidedly   decorative  is  an  immensely  clever  pastel  by  Mr.  Paul  Maitland. 

effect    to    the    whole.     "  The    Bathers "     of    Mr.  An  amusing  and  clever  picture  is  that  by  Mr. 

Whitelaw  Hamilton  has  a  pleasant  effect  of  lush  Henry  Simpson,  entitled  "Jack,"  though  the  daw 

meadow    lands    and    sultry    heat :     owing    to    the  seems  somewhat  small. 

picture  being  glazed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  it  properly.  "  Swanage  Cliffs,"  by  Mr.  Moffat  P.   Lindner,  is 

A  picture  which  is  marred  by  a  mannerism  is  Mr,  a  painting  of  power  and  harmonious  coloration. 

Bellingham    Smith's    delightful     canvas,    "  In  an  This  year  the  Club  has  a  new  departure  ;  I  notice 

Orchard,  Finisterre  ;  "  except  that  the  green  is  a  in  the  entrance,  two  clever  designs,  one  of  a  wall 

little  harsh  in  parts,  the  only  noticeable  fault  is  paper,  the  other  a  cretonne  by  Mr.  Arthur   Silver. 

the   "  square  touch "    method,  too   visible,    parti-  Is    the    New  English  Art  Club  about  to  take  up 

cularly  in  the  gleams  of  sunlight.     The   play  of  the  fallen  mantle  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  ? 

light  and   shade    upon    the  figure   is   charmingly  There  are  also  three  pieces  of  sculpture,  which 

managed,   and   the   arrangement  is  refined.     Mr.  seem  to  be  above  the  average  merit,  but  are  not 

MauriceGraffenhagen,anartistknownbest,perhaps,  sufficiently-     striking    in    originality    to     demand 

by   his  black  and  white  work,  shows  two  clever  individual  notice. 
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nPHE  flowers  arise! 

-*•       The  wind-anemones,  each  a  star. 
Shine  heavenward  ;  the  woods  are  green. 
Bright  leaves  show  where  the  hyacinths  are, 
The  violets  still  are  hardly  seen. 
Thick  leaves  between. 

All  down  the  lane 
The  almond-blossom  falls,  a  rain 
Of  soft  pink  petals — long  ago 
She  passed  that  way.     Spring  comes  again  ; 
But  if  the  almond-trees  still  blow, 

She  does  not  know. 

The  cowslip  bells. 
Fragrant  and  golden,  are  astir. 
While  overhead  the  plovers  cry  ; 
They  seem  as  though  they  look  for  her. 
But  they  will  droop  their  heads  to  die 

Ere  she  comes  by. 

Under  the  stars 
With  passionate  love  and  mournful  wails 
The  air  throbs  ;  though  the  world  is  wide. 
Some  echo  of  the  nightingales 
Must  surely  to  her  memory  glide 

At    eventide ! 

Violet  M.   King. 
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HAVE  you  never  gazed  into  the  eyes  of  your 
favourite  dog — those  melting  eyes  which 
seem  to  bespeak  such  deep  devotion  and  trust, 
and  wondered  what  might  be  the  nature  of  the 
thoughts  which  course  each  other  through  the 
labyrinth  of  his  mind  ?  Or  looked  into  the  broad 
and  mild  face  of  some  dear  old  placidly  ruminating 
cow,  and  tried  to  guess  how  this  strange  and 
beautiful  world  presents  itself  to  her  slow  intel- 
ligence. From  a  child  I  have  been  wont  to  do  so  ; 
and  I  am  not  very  much  wiser  now  than  I  was 
then,  or,  if  wiser,  chiefly  in  this,  that  I  realize 
more  fully  the  depth  and  breadth  of  my  ignorance, 
and  have  less  hope  of  resolving  it  into  the  grateful 
light  of  knowledge.  And  if  through  the  lustrous 
eyes  of  the  dog,  the  friend  and  companion  of  my 
race,  I  can  see  but  a  very  little  way,  and  that 
dimly,  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  his  soul,  how 
stands  it  with  yon  garden-spider  which  has  spread 
her  silken  web  across  the  blackthorn  hedge  ?  What 
of  her  inmost  soul  can  I  hope  to  see  through  those 
eight  small  shining  beads,  by  means  of  which 
she  looks  out  on  a  world  rendered  interesting 
by  flies  ? 

"Why  bother  about  the  matter  at  all?"  says 
my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Redtape.  "Are  there  not 
thousands  of  practical  questions  less  silly  and  more 
profitable  ?  "  Even  so,  my  clear-headed  common- 
sense  friend.  Go  j'ou  your  way,  and  let  me  go 
mine.  With  you  I  have  no  quarrel,  and  for  you  I 
am  not  writing.  Each  bead-like  eye  of  this  little 
insignificant  spider  is  a  peep-hole  through  which 
I  would  pry  into  the  mystery  of  life.  This  it  is 
which  renders  for  me  every  speck  of  pulsating 
living  matter,  whether  it  form  an  atom  in  the 
brain  of  man  or  exist  for  its  own  sake  in  the 
stagnant  pool,  a  subject  for  careful  study  and 
reverent  meditation.  I  suppose  it's  just  the  way 
I'm  made,  and  the  elements  of  my  nature  are 
compounded ;    which,    of  course,    is   a   pity,    but 


somehow  can't  be  helped.  Had  I  been  cast  in 
sterner  mould,  1  should  be  doing  something  more 
profitable  than  writing  about  "  ugly  "  spiders  for 
certain  young  friends  (if  they  will  allow  me  so  to 
call  them)  whom  I  have  never  seen,  and  am  never 
likely  to  see  in  this  topsy-turvy  world,  where  the 
good  things  are  so  scattered. 

I  dare  say  some  of  my  readers  are  surprised  at 
my  ha\"ing  a  good  word  to  say  for  such  a  ferocious 
little  monster  as  a  spider.  And  no  doubt,  from 
the  moral  standpoint  of  the  fly,  her  conduct  is 
hideously  bloodthirsty.  But  is  3'our  own  conduct, 
dear  friend,  so  very  different  as  viewed  from  the 
moral  standpoint  of  the  lambs  which  in  this 
spring-time  are  being  born  for  you  to  devour  ? 
Not  that  I  am  a  vegetarian :  I  accept  the  world  as 
it  stands,  being  sincerely  thankful  that,  in  the 
great  division  into  those  that  eat  and  those  that 
are  eaten,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  born  into 
the  former  class ;  though  1  am  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  in  the  ceaseless  struggle  for  life  either 
class  has  much  advantage  over  the  other.  I  admit 
that  in  the  matter  of  courtship  Miss  Spider's 
conduct  is  a  little  strange,  if  not  positively  repre- 
hensible. To  endeavour  to  make  a  meal  of  your 
suitor,  and  often  not  unsuccessfully,  is  carrying 
the  great  division  above  mentioned  just  a  little  too 
far.  May  one  venture  to  hope  that,  just  as  the 
love-sick  swain  would  rather  have  his  ears  boxed 
by  his  Phyllis  than  remain  unnoticed  and  uncared- 
for,  so  the  lovelorn  young  spider  may  say, 
"Better  by  far  to  be  eaten  by  her  I  love  than  ta 
rouse  in  her  no  spark  of  enthusiastic  interest." 
We  must  not  look  into  these  moral  idiosyncracies 
with  too  close  and  too  human  an  eye.  In  any 
case  the  females  of  civilised  Spiderland  are  not 
responsible  for  the  murder  of  millions  of  innocentj 
butterflies,  that  they  may  decorate  their  bonnets 
with  pretty  bits  of  wing.  The  fair  young  spider] 
who  had  just  eaten  her  third  suitor  would,  perhaps^  I 
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contentedly  thank  Providence  that  none  of  her  race 
had  sunk  so  low  as  that. 

It  must  not,  of  course,  be  supposed  that  I  really 
think  that  a  spider  is  capable  of  passing  a  moral 
judgment  on  the  thoughtless  girl  who  passes  by 
with  a  humming-bird  in  her  hat.  The  spider  acts 
out  her  instinctive  impulses  ;  but  she  has  not,  as 
I  believe,  the  faculty  of  reflecting  on  them  and 
pronouncing  them  good  or  bad.  In  putting  pretty 
feathers  in  her  hat,  the  girl  too  is  acting  out  her 
instinctive  impulses  ;  but  she  can  reflect  on  them  ; 
she  can  frame  an  ideal  self  which  she  would  strive, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  realise  in  her  actual  life; 
she  can  put  before  herself  the  question,  "Which 
shall  I  strive  to  be,  a  girl  with  a  hat  made  beauti- 
ful by  the  sacrifice  of  the  joyous  life  of  a  bird,  or 
a  girl  who  is  content  to  renounce  this  piece  of 
self-gratification  as  a  token  and  symbol  that  she 
loves  God's  creatures  ?  "  And  so,  little  maiden,  the 
great  difference  between  you  and  the  spider  is 
this,  that  while  you  both  have  bad  impulses,  she 
to  eat  her  lovers  and  you,  perhaps,  to  gratify  your 
vanity,  the  poor  spider  has  no  higher  standard  by 
which  to  judge  and  purify  her  actions.  Wherefore 
when  you  are  inclined  to  give  way  to  self-gratification 
at  the  expense  of  others,  pull  yourself  together 
and  say  to  yourself,  "  Now  don't  be  a  spider." 

I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  you  already  know 
something  about  spiders ;  that  they  differ  from 
insects  in  having  eight  legs  instead  of  six ;  that 
they  are  provided  with  cruel  poisonous  jaws  ;  that 
they  spin  thin  silken  fibre  from  the  hinder  end  of 
the  body,  and  not  from  the  mouth  like  a  silkworm  ; 
and  that  many  of  them,  like  Epeira,  the  common 
garden  spider,  form  webs  for  the  entrapment  of 
unwary  insects.  Not  all  spiders  form  webs  like 
this  ;  some  of  them  hunt  and  stalk  their  prey. 
Often  and  often  have  I  watched  the  operations  of 
one  of  these  little  hunting-spiders.  He  looked  for 
all  the  world  like  a  small  fly,  and  even  rubbed  his 
forelegs  over  his  head  after  the  insect's  innocent 
fashion.  Thus  partially  disguised,  he  would  steal 
up  near  his  unsuspecting  victim,  and  then  with  a 
sudden  spring  would  seize  him  and  pierce  him 
with  his  poisoned  jaws. 

Now  when  we  consider  the  exquisite  skill  with 
which  the  garden  spider  frames  her  web  we  are 
apt  to  exclaim,  *' How  clever  she  is!"  so  aptly  is 
the  silken  meshwork  constructed  with  its  radiating 
lines  from  centre  to   circumference  and  its  opiral 


thread  beset  with  viscid  globules.  And  although 
Mr.  Vernon  Boys  has  shown  that  these  viscid 
globules  are  not  set  side  b^'  side  through  the  cun- 
ning workmanship  of  the  spider,  but  assume  this 
arrangement  by  an  inexorably  physical  law,  still 
this  cannot  be  said  to  seriously  detract  from  the 
geometrical  skill  of  the  spider  architect.  So  too 
when  we  consider  the  stealthy  way  in  which  the 
hunting-spider  stalks  his  prey,  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  intelligent  nature  of  his  proceedings. 
And  again  when  we  hear  that  certain  foreign 
spiders  which  are  brilliantly  coloured,  yellow  and 
crimson  and  green,  frequently  sit  huddled  up  in 
the  centre  of  open  flowers,  where  their  bright  hues 
render  them  inconspicuous,  and  where  they  can 
seize  upon  the  insects  which  unwarily  visit  the 
flowers,  we  give  the  spider  credit  for  remarkable 
cunning  and  artifice.  But,  without  taking  away 
aught  from  the  striking  nature  of  the  facts,  we 
must  remember  that  these  activities  are  just  the 
natural  outcome  of  different  varieties  of  spider, 
nature,  and  are  in  no  sense  the  result  of  any  in- 
dividual and  special  cleverness  or  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  the  performer.  We  do  not  say  of  the 
butterfly,  How  wonderful  that  an  insect  should 
make  itself  so  beautiful !  Its  beauty  is  part  of  its 
natural  dower.  Nor  should  we  say  of  the  Epeira, 
"How  wonderful  that  a  spider  should  make  so 
exquisite  a  web!"  The  web-making  is  part  of  its 
natural  dower.  The  particular  wonder  of  insect 
beauty  or  spider  artifice  is  but  an  individual  gleam 
of  the  universal  wonder-radiance  of  Nature.  Both 
structural  beauty  and  fitness  and  unerring  instinc- 
tive performance  we  now  believe  to  have  been 
alike  evolved  through  natural  selection  and,  per- 
haps, other  agencies.  Does  this  take  away  from 
the  wonder  with  which  we  regard  them?  Oh, 
shallow  thought !     It  deepens  it  a  thousandfold. 

As  I  have  hinted  above,  it  is  difficult  to  get  at 
the  mental  faculties  of  creatures  so  far  removed 
from  ourselves,  along  a  diverging  branch  of  the 
tree  of  life,  as  are  the  spiders.  Somewhat  may 
be  done,  however,  by  patient,  careful,  and  long- 
continued  observation.  And  I  propose  to  give 
some  account,  largely  in  their  own  words,  of  the 
valuable  observations  which  have  been  made  on 
certain  American  spiders  by  George  W.  and 
Elizabeth  G.  Peckham.* 

*   The   observations    are    published    in   tlie    American    Journal   0/ 
Morphology^  voh  i,  No.  2,  Dec.  1SS7. 
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Their  first  experiments  were  directed  towards 
ascertaining  whether  spiders  possess  a  sense  of 
smell.  When  we  remember  that  it  is  through  the 
organs  of  special  sense — smell,  touch,  hearing, 
sight,  6cc.,  that  a  perceptual  knowledge  of  the 
external  world  is  acquired,  it  will  be  seen  how 
important  it  is  to  ascertain  whether  these  faculties 
of  sense-perception  exist  in  the  lower  animals. 
The  plan  adopted  to  test  the  sense  of  smell  in 
spiders,  was  to  hold  a  slender  glass  rod,  eight 
inches  long,  in  such  a  position  that  one  end  closely 
approached  the  individual  under  observation,  noting 
what  effect  (if  any)  was  produced,  and  then  to  dip 
it  into  some  strongly  scented  oil  or  essence,  such 
as  oil  of  cloves,  oil  of  peppermint,  oil  of  lavender, 
or  eau  de  Cologne,  hold  it  again  in  the  same 
position,  and  note  the  effect. 

The  first  experiments  were  upon  some  tame 
Attidse  that  had  taken  up  their  abode  with  the 
observers.  They  are  described  as  fearless  little 
creatures,  always  ready  to  jump  upon  a  finger,  to 
catch  the  gnats  that  were  oftered  them,  or  to  drink 
from  a  spoon.  When  a  clean  rod  was  held  just  in 
front  of  one  of  these  little  fellows,  he  promptly 
leaped  upon  it,  and  after  a  moment's  pause  leaped 
again  to  some  other  object,  whence  he  was  returned 
to  the  table.  But  when  the  rod  had  been  dipped 
in  oil  of  peppermint,  the  spider  raised  his  fore  legs 
and  the  palpi  which  lie  in  front  of  them,  and 
waved  them  in  the  air,  this  being  the  usual  position 
of  threatening  or  defence.  After  standing  thus  for 
two  minutes,  he  turned  away  slowly  and  walked 
to  a  little  distance.  Soon,  however,  he  returned 
and  took  up  his  former  position  in  front  of  the 
rod,  but  did  not  repeat  the  movements  of  the  legs 
and  palpi.  A  second  time  he  walked  away  and 
came  back ;  but  this  time  he  came  so  close  as  to 
touch  the  oil,  whereupon  he  hurried  away,  evidently 
in  distress,  and  was  found  half  an  hour  afterwards 
with  his  legs  drawn  in,  and  looking  very  miserable. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  experiments  were 
made  on  spiders  belonging  to  twenty-six  species. 
Three  species  did  not  respond  to  the  test.  In  all 
the  other  cases  the  scent  was  perceived  by  the 
spiders.  This  they  showed  in  different  ways — 
by  various  movements  of  the  legs,  palpi,  and 
abdomen,  by  shaking  their  webs,  by  running 
away,  by  seizing  the  rod  and  binding  it  up  with 
web  as  they  would  an  insect,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  Attidae,  by  approaching  the  rod  with  the  first 


legs  and  palpi  held  erect ;  but  whether  in  the  way 
of  attacking  it,  or,  as  it  sometimes  seemed,  because 
the  smell  was  pleasant  to  them,  it  was  impossible 
to  say. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  scents  employed 
would  in  all  cases  be  strange  and  new  to  the 
experience  of  spiders.  It  might  be  advisable  to 
repeat  the  experiments  by  smearing  the  rod  with 
the  tissues  of  insects,  which  form  the  wonted  prey 
of  the  spiders,  and  with  the  poison  of  bees  and 
wasps. 

Experiments  on  hearing  were  made  by  using 
tuning-forks,  as  had  previously  been  done  in 
England  by  Mr.  Vernon  Boys.  Mr.  Boys  found 
that  on  sounding  an  A  fork  and  lightly  touching 
with  it  any  leaf  or  other  support  of  the  web  of  a 
garden  spider,  or  any  portion  of  the  web  itself, 
the  spider,  if  at  the  centre  of  the  web,  rapidly 
slewed  round  so  as  to  face  the  direction  of  the  fork, 
feeling  with  its  fore  feet  along  which  radial  thread 
the  vibration  travelled.  Having  become  satisfied 
on  this  point,  it  darted  along  that  thread  till  it 
reached  either  the  fork  itself  or  the  junction  of  two 
or  more  threads,  the  right  one  of  which  it  instantly 
determined  as  before.  The  fork  seemed  to  exercise 
the  same  charm  as  that  afforded  by  the  buzzing  of 
a  fly ;  the  spider  seized  it  and  embraced  it,  and 
never  seemed  to  learn  by  experience  that  other 
things  than  flies  may  buzz.  If  the  spider 
were  not  in  the  middle  of  its  web,  it  could  not 
tell  which  way  to  go,  and  had  to  run  to  the  centre 
to  ascertain  which  thread  was  vibrating — being 
thus  guided  by  its  sense  of  touch.  Mr.  Boys  even 
made  a  spider  eat  a  considerable  portion  of  a  fly 
that  had  been  drowned  in  paraffin,  by  making  it 
buzz  with  his  tuning-fork.  If  the  tuning-fork  was 
brought  near  a  spider  that  was  waiting  in  the 
centre  of  the  web,  she  instantly  dropped  to  some 
distance,  paying  out  a  silken  cord  by  which  she 
hung  suspended. 

In  repeating  and  extending  these  interesting 
experiments,  the  American  observers  found  that 
spiders  which  form  a  web  gradually  become 
callous  to  the  sound  of  the  fork  vibrating  near 
them,  letting  themselves  down  to  a  less  distance 
when  they  fall,  and,  after  a  varying  number  of 
trials,  ceasing  to  take  any  notice  of  the  noise.  On 
one  spider  a  series  of  trials  was  made  on 
successive  days.  After  a  fortnight's  experience 
she  ceased  to  take  any  notice  of  the  vibrating  fork, 
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but  on  one  or  two  subsequent  occasions  seemed 
seized  with  a  renewal  of  nervousness,  and  dropped 
two  or  three  times.  Other  spiders  than  those 
which  weave  webs,  the  leaping-spiders  for  instance, 
did  not  seem  to  take  the  slightest  heed  of  the 
sound  produced  by  the  vibrating  tuning-fork.  But 
Astia,  one  of  the  Attidte,  jumped  to  one  side,  when 
**  bang"  was  shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  with  the 
head  turned  awa}- ;  and  when  Mr.  Peckham  whistled, 
it  stood  on  the  tip  of  its  abdomen  with  the  head 
held  higli,  apparently  in  an  attitude  of  attention. 

We  have  seen  that  some  of  the  above  experi- 
ments show  incidentally  that  the  spider  is  sensi- 
tive to  the  vibrations  which  reach  her  along  the 
strands  of  her  web.  One  of  the  triangle  spiders 
described  by  another  American  observer,  Professor 
Burt  Wilder,  weaves  a  triangular  net  of  four  radii. 
At  the  apex  there  is  a  slack  rope  which  she  draws 
tight  by  furling  up  some  of  the  line  between  her 
front  and  back  legs.  Then  she  remains  motionless 
like  a  compact  brown  mass  about  the  size  of  a 
raisin-seed,  and  much  resembling  the  projections 
on  the  dried  hemlock-twigs  to  which  her  nest  was 
attached.  No  sooner  did  a  fly  touch  the  net  than 
the  line  was  let  go,  and  the  web,  flying  forward, 
flapped  from  side  to  side,  thus  entangling  the 
insect.  Subsequently  the  radii  were  cut  and  the 
web  wrapped  round  the  victim,  which  was  then 
rolled  round  and  round  and  further  enveloped  in  a 
broad  sheet  of  silk.     Whereupon  the  spider  dined. 

Some  spiders,  especially  the  wolf-spiders,  carry 
about  a  bag  of  eggs  which  are  enclosed  in  a  silk 
cocoon.  Mr.  Peckham  stole  one  of  these  cocoons 
and  substituted  a  pith-ball.  This  was  refused  by 
the  spider,  but  on  comparing  it  with  the  cocoon  it 
was  found  to  be  three  times  as  large.  When  its 
size  was  reduced  and  it  was  again  offered  to  the 
spider  she  took  it  between  her  jaws,  tucked  it 
under  her  body  and  apparently  derived  as  much 
satisfaction  from  nursing  it  as  from  her  own 
cocoon.  Her  sense  of  touch  was  therefore  not 
sufficiently  delicate  to  enable  her  to  distinguish  a 
pith-ball  from  her  own  cocoon.  On  another 
occasion  the  observers  extracted  the  eggs  from  a 
cocoon  and  substituted  a  shot.  Even  this,  not- 
withstanding its  relatively  enormous  weight,  was 
accepted  ;  and  when  it  fell  she  spent  half  an  hour 
in  again  attaching  it  to  her  abdomen.  She  did  not 
seem  therefore  to  have  much  power  of  perceiving 
whether  an  object  was  heavy. 


The  eyes  of  spiders  are  minute  bright  beads, 
generally  eight  in  number,  but  sometimes  six, 
arranged  in  definite  patterns  which  are  different  in 
diftereut  genera.  Most  people  believe  that  spiders 
are  very  short-sighted.  The  observations  of  the 
Peckhams  seem  to  show  that  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  long  distance  for 
a  spider  to  see  that  most  attractive  of  all  objects, 
his  mate.  Other  very  interesting  observations 
seem  to  show  that  spiders  have  colour-preferences. 
By  an  arrangement  of  compartments  of  coloured 
glass  it  was  found  that  the  spiders  much  preferred 
the  red  compartment  to  either  yellow,  blue,  or 
green.  In  213  experiments  the  red  box  was 
selected  181  times. 

Spiders,  when  suddenly  disturbed  or  frightened, 
are  believed  by  some  people  to  feign  death,  tucking 
up  their  legs  and  lying  quite  motionless.  The 
Peckhams  made  many  experiments  to  test  this 
faculty.  The  conclusion  at  which  they  arrived, 
which  seems  to  me  exceedingly  just,  is  that  there 
seem  to  be  no  reasonable  grounds  for  thinking 
that  spiders  have  any  idea  of  simulating  death, 
since  only  about  once  in  fifty  times  is  their  attitude, 
when  motionless  from  alarm,  like  that  which  they 
assume  when  really  dead.  I  question,  however, 
whether  this  argument  is  quite  valid  ;  for  if  their 
stillness  made  their  enemies  think  they  were  dead, 
the  exact  resemblance  of  their  attitude  to  that  of 
dead  spiders  would  not  much  signify.  Still  the 
general  conclusion  seems  correct.  When  another 
spider  runs  to  a  place  of  safety,  an  Epeira  drops  to 
a  place  of  safety.  Both  then  remain  quiet  unless 
disturbed,  in  which  case  the  first  spider  trusts  to 
its  power  of  running,  while  the  Epeira  often,  but 
not  invariably,  finds  its  best  chance  of  safety  in 
keeping  quiet  unless  it  is  actually  and  severely 
hurt.  The  habit  of  keeping  quiet  also  insures  the 
spider's  safe  return  to  its  web  when  the  danger  is 
over,  for  if  the  line  connecting  her  with  the  web 
is  broken,  she  experiences  considerable  difficulty, 
poor  short-sighted  creature  that  she  is,  in  finding 
her  way  back  to  her  home. 

A  question  that  is  a  good  deal  discussed  among 
naturalists  is,  whether  in  birds  and  insects  and 
other  animals  the  female  exercises  any  choice  in 
the  selection  of  her  mate  on  the  score  of  his 
beauty,  tuneful  voice,  or  agility  as  a  dancer.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Peckham  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
Miss   Spider   is  guided   in   her  selection  by  such 
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considerations.  They  give  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  love-dance  executed  by  an  agile  little 
fellow,  named  Saitis  : — 

He  saw  her  as  she  stood  perfectly  still,  twelve 
inches  away ;  the  glance  seemed  to  excite  him, 
and  he  at  once  moved  towards  her ;  when  some 
four  inches  from  her  he  stood  still,  and  then  began 
the  most  remarkable  performances  that  a  love-lorn 
male  could  ofl'er  to  an  admiring  female.  She  eyed 
him  eagerly,  changing  her  position  from  time  to  time, 
so  that  lie  might  be  always  in  view.  He,  raising 
his  whole  body  on  one  side  by  straightening  out 
the  legs,  and  lowering  it  on  the  other  by  folding  the 
first  two  pairs  of  legs  up  and  under,  leaned  so  far 
over  as  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  balance,  which 
he  only  maintained  by  sidling  rapidly  towards  the 
lowered  side.  The'  palpus,  too,  on  this  side  was 
turned  back  to  correspond  to  the  direction  of  the 
legs  nearest  it.  He  moved  in  a  semicircle  for 
about  two  inches,  and  then  instantly  reversed  the 
position  of  the  legs,  and  circled  in  the  opposite 
direction,  gradually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  female.  Now  she  dashes  towards  him, 
while  he,  raising  his  first  pair  of  legs,  extends 
them  upward  and  forward  as  if  to  hold  her  oft',  but 
withal  slowly  retreats.  Again  and  again  he  circles 
from  side  to  side,  she  gazing  towards  him  in  a 
softer  mood,  evidently  admiring  the  grace  of  his 
antics.     This  is  repeated  until  we  have  counted  a 


hundred  and  eleven  circles  made  by  the  ardent 
little  male.  Now  he  approaches  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  when  almost  within  reach  whirls  madly 
around  and  around  her,  she  joining  and  whirling 
with  him  in  a  giddy  maze. 

Thus,  you  see,  not  a!l  fair  young  spinsters  {how 
appropriate  this  sounds)  among  spiders  endeavour 
to  eat  their  swains.  Some  at  least  are  pleased  to 
join  them  in  a  waltz. 

I  have  told  you  w^hat  American  men  of  science 
have  taught  us  about  spiders.  Let  me  quote  in 
conclusion  what  an  American  poet  (a  genuine  poet, 
though  strange  withal  in  dress  and  diction)  teaches 
through  the  noiseless  patient  spider. 

A    NOISELESS    PATIENT    SPIDER. 

I    marked    where,    on    a    little    promontory,    it    stood 

isolated ; 
Marked  how,  to  explore  the  vacant,  vast  surrounding, 
It  launched   forth    filament,    filament,    filament,   out  of 

itself  ; 
Ever  unreeling  them — ever  tirelessly  speeding  them. 

And  you,  O  my  soul,  where  you  stand 

Surrounded,  surrounded,  in  measureless  oceans  of  space, 

Ceaselessly   musing,    venturing,  throwing,    seeking    the 

spheres,  to  connect  them  ; 
Till  the  bridge  you  will  need  be  formed — till  the  ductile 

anchor  hold  ; 
Till  the    gossamer  thread  you  fling  catch  somewhere, 

O  my  sou!. 


U^y^^-^ 


WHITE     OR     GREY.      , 

THERE  was  once  a  Rabbit  with  silver  fur, 
Her  little  grey  neighbours  looked  up  to  her, 
Till  she  thought  with  pride  in  the  moonlit  wood, 
"  The  reason  I'm  white  is  because  I'm  good." 

"  Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  ! "  cried  a  tiny  Mole. 

"  A  Fairy  has  tumbled  into  a  hole  ! 

It  is  full  of  water  and  crawling  things, 

And  she  can't  get  out,  for  she's  hurt  her  wings. 


"  I  did  my  best  to  catch  hold  of  her  hair. 

But    my   arms    are    short,    and    she's    still    in 

there ! 
Oh  !  darling  white  rabbit,  your  arms  are  long, 
You     say     you're    good,    and    I    know    you're 

strong." 

"  Don't  tell  me  about  it ! "  the  Rabbit  said  ; 
She  shut  up  her  eyes,  and  her  ears  grew  red  ; 
"  There's  lots  of  mud,  and  it's  sure  to  stick. 
Because  my  fur  is  so  long  and  thick." 

"  There's  plenty  of  water,"  the  wee  Mole  cried  ; 
"  There    are    shining    rivers    from    moorlands 

wild  ; 
Dew  from  the  sky,  and  the  dear  grey  rain  ; 
And  the  Fairy  to  kiss  you  clean  again. 

"Oh!   dear!   oh!  dear,"  sobbed   the  poor   little 

Mole ; 

"  Who  will  help  the  Fairy  out  of  the  hole  ?" 
A  common  grey  Rabbit  popped  from  the  gorse. 
"  I'm  not  very  strong,  but  I'll  try,  of  course." 

His  little  tail  bobbed,  as  he  waded  in  ; 
The  muddy  water  came  up  to  his  chin  ; 
But  he  caught  the  Fairy  tight  by  the  hand, 
And  sent  her  off  safe  into  fairy-land. 

But  she  kissed  him  first  o.i  his  muddy  nose. 
She  kissed  his  face  and  his  little  wet  toes  ; 
And  when  the  day  dawned  in  the  early  light. 
The  dirty  grey  rabbit  was  shining  white  1 

Ethel  Coxhead. 


THE      HAUNTED      GHOST. 


E.  J.  Goodman. 


<iT  T  flLL  I  tell  ye  the  story  of  the  Ballykillin 
*  *^  Ghost?"  Faith,  will  I,  your  honour  ;  but 
it"s  a  mighty  small  matter,  after  all.  He  was  a 
poor  creature,  was  that  same,  and  so's  the  lave  o' 
them  when  you  come  to  reckon  'em  up.  Sure, 
ghosts  is  nothing  but  shadows  at  all,  and  what 
harm  is  there  in  a  shadow?  None  that  I  ever 
heard  of,  barrin'  Pat  Donovan's  that  he  struck 
with  his  blackthorn  when  he  was  coming  home 
from  Carrickmahon  fair,  thinking  it  was  some 
rascal  that  was  following  of  him,  and  just  sent  his 
stick  through  Widow  Mahoney's  window,  which 
cost  him  five  shillings,  worse  luck,  for  mending  the 
broken  glass  and  frame. 

Well,  this  is  the  truth  of  it,  your  honour. 
Ballykillin  Castle  was  haunted  by  a  ghost.  Faith 
it  was,  for  I've  seen  it  with  nobody's  eyes  but  my 
own.  Och  !  he  was  the  ghost  of  a  big  scoundrel, 
he  was — the  "  bad  baronet "'  they  called  him,  who 
betrayed  his  country  in  the  time  o'  William  of 
Orange,  and  was  found  dead  one  fine  morning  in 
his  own  courtyard,  with  a  bullet  through  his 
wicked  heart.  Not  a  soul  ever  knew  who  did  it ; 
but,  whoever  it  was,  he  had  the  blessings  of  all 
the  country  round  ;  for  he  was  a  mighty  great 
rascal,  was  Sir  Roderick  Shane. 

There  never  was  a  Shane  like  him  before  or 
since  ;  for  they've  all  been  gentlemen,  every 
baronet  of  them.  And  there  was  no  finer  gentle- 
man in  Ireland  than  my  old  colonel,  Sir  Peter 
Shane,  who  commanded  the  regiment  I  was  out 
with  in  India,  before  I  got  my  discharge  for  being 
crippled  in  the  left  leg  in  a  scrimmage  with  the 
Indians. 

Bless  the  dear  old  colonel !  There  wasn't  a  boy 
in  the  regiment  who  wouldn't  have  died  for  him  ; 
and  when  he  asked  if  there  was  ever  a  man  with 
pluck  enough  to  go  up  to  the  castle  and  see 
whether  there  was  a  ghost  in  it  or  not,  it's 
ashamed  of  myself  that  I  would  have  been  if  I 
hadn't  been  the  first  to  volunteer  for  the  job. 

But  I'm  hurrying  on  a  bit  too  fast.  For  you 
must  know  that  Ballykillin  Castle  had  been  shut 
up  and  left  to   go  to   waste  for  years  upon  years, 


all  because  of  that  murdering,  thieving  old  ghost. 
And  so  was  the  lovely  demesne  all  around  it,  with 
its  oak  and  beech  trees  and  shady  walks  all  grown 
over  with  weeds  and  rubbish,  and  its  pretty 
gardens  running  wild  for  want  of  a  gardener.  For 
never  a  soul  would  go  near  the  place,  and  the  boys 
would  walk  miles  out  of  their  way  of  nights  to 
give  it  a  wdde  berth.  Och!  it  was  a  pity,  so  it 
was  entirely. 

So  Sir  Peter,  he  says,  "  Here's  this  fine  old 
house  of  mine  all  run  to  wrack  and  ruin  because  of 
a  bit  of  stupid  superstition;"  and  the  brave  old 
man  would  have  gone  himself  to  pass  a  night  in 
the  castle,  to  prove  there  was  no  ghost  at  all,  only 
his  good  lady  and  the  Miss  Shanes  wouldn't  let 
him. 

Well,  then,  when  I  said  I  would  go  into  the 
castle  after  dark  and  see  if  there  was  a  ghost  or 
not,  he  just  shook  hands  with  me  and  said  I  was 
a  bold  lad,  and  if  I  did  it  he  would  give  me  and 
Bridget  fifty  pounds  to  start  housekeeping  on 
when  we  was  married.  But  I  said  I  would  do 
it  for  the  love  of  him  and  the  family,  not  for  the 
money,  though  sure  that  same  would  come  in 
handy  for  the  wedding. 

But  Biddy,  when  she  heard  what  I  was  after, 
threw  her  arms  round  my  neck  and  held  me  fast, 
saying — 

"  Och  !  Timothy  darling,  sure  you'll  never  go 
and  do  such  a  thing.  You'll  be  kilt  and  murdered, 
that's  what  you'll  be,  and  leave  me  a  widow  before 
we  are  married." 

"  Faith,  no,"  says  I,  "  the  ghost  won't  hurt  me, 
if  there  is  one  ;  and  if  there  isn't,  the  colonel  can 
get  into  the  castle  and  live  among  us,  and  needn't 
be  an  absentee  an}'  more  at  all." 

"  But,  och  1"  says  Biddy,  "if  the  ghost  doesn't 
kill  you,  sure  he'll  frighten  you  out  of  your 
blessed  wits,  and  it's  a  poor  deluded  lunatic  that  I 
shall  have  for  a  husband  all  my  days." 

Well,  your  honour,  it  was  mighty  hard  work 
that  I  had  to  quiet  the  colleen,  and  persuade  her 
to  let  me  go  without  any  more  howling.  And  all 
the  folks  in  Ballykillin,  when  they  saw  me  march 
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off  to  the  castle  with  my  stick  and  my  bag  of 
victuals  over  my  shoulder,  swore  I'd  never  come 
back  again  with  my  wits  about  me,  even  if  I  didn't 
leave  my  corpse  behind. 

But  I'd  faced  the  black  niggers  out  in  India,  and 
I  didn't  believe  there  was  a  ghost  half  as  ugly  or 
vicious  as  the  best  of  them.  I'd  heard  ghost- 
stories  galore  in  my  time,  and  never  knew  of  one 
where  anything  worse  happened  than  a  bit  of  a 
fright ;  and  sure,  thinks  I,  if  you're  not  frightened 
what  harm  can  come  to  you  at  all  ? 

So  I  marched  up  to  the  castle  with  never  a 
twitter  of  the  heart,  whistling  "  Finigan's  Wake  " 
just  for  company's  sake,  and  ready  to  face  all  the 
ghosts  in  the  bad  place  or  out  of  it.  The  rusty  iron 
gates  at  the  entrance  of  the  demesne  were  hanging 
loose  on  their  hinges,  and  the  pretty  lodge  was  all 
in  ruins,  with  the  creeping  ivy  growing  over  it. 
The  road  under  the  big  trees  up  the  avenue  was  all 
covered  with  weeds  and  brambles,  and  a  mighty 
big  pond  that  you  passed  lay  under  a  sheet  of 
nasty  green  stuff  that  had  gathered  on  it  for 
years. 

And  the  castle  stood  out  grim  and  grey  against 
the  blood-red  sunset  behind,  just  like  the  haunted 
houses  that  you  see  in  the  picture-books.  But  it 
didn't  daunt  me,  with  all  its  queer  looks ;  so  I 
marched  straight  up  to  the  old  door,  and  put  in  the 
key.  It  wanted  a  twist,  I  tell  you,  to  turn  the  key 
in  the  lock  ;  but  I  soon  got  the  door  open,  and  then 
I  was  in  the  dark  old  hall,  all  as  quiet  as  a  church- 
yard, barring  the  scuttering  of  the  rats  and  bats 
which  I  set  flying,  without  "  by  your  leave." 

Then  I  stepped  up  the  old  staircase  and,  och ! 
how  it  cracked  and  creaked  under  my  feet ;  and 
little  wonder,  for  it  hadn't  been  trodden  on  by 
mortal  foot  for,  maybe,  a  hundred  years  or  more. 
And  so  I  went  on  through  the  old  rooms  and 
galleries  with  never  a  bit  of  furniture  in  them, 
barring  a  rickety  chair  and  table  here  and  there 
and  a  bit  of  ragged  tapestry  and  rusty  armour  on 
the  walls.  Faith  !  it  was  a  pity  to  see  such  a 
fine  place  all  full  of  nothing  at  all,  and  the  sight 
of  it  put  the  courage  into  my  heart  to  try  and  get 
the  ghost  out. 

I  went  into  one  room  after  the  other,  illigant 
places  with  chimney-pieces  all  covered  with  figures, 
and  ceilings  painted  and  divided  off  into  squares, 
just  like  a  palace.  But  never  a  one  had  a  sound 
window  in  it,   for  all  the  glass  was  broken  and 


smashed  as  though  there  had  been  an  election  or  a 
pattern  fair  outside.  At  last  I  came  to  one  that 
was  pretty  weather-tight,  and  there  I  made  myself 
snug  for  the  night.  I  got  in  some  old  furniture, 
and  broke  it  up  for  a  fire  in  the  grate,  keeping  a 
table  and  chair  for  myself  to  have  my  supper  ;  and 
then  I  sat  down  and  lighted  my  pipe,  and  waited 
for  the  ghost. 

Och !  it  was  all  nice  and  quiet,  and  the  moon 
came  out  and  peeped  through  the  window  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  Tim  Macarthy,  my  boy,  sure  I've 
come  to  keep  you  company."  I  knew  I  would 
see  nothing  of  the  ghost,  if  he  came  at  all,  till 
midnight,  as  that  was  his  time  to  appear;  so  the 
folks  said.  He  was  as  regular  as  the  rent-collector, 
was  that  ghost,  if  you  was  to  believe  all  you 
heard,  and  never  stayed  a  minute  after  sunrise  ;  so 
I  thought  I  knew  when  to  expect  him. 

Sure  enough,  just  as  the  clock,  far  off",  struck 
the  last  stroke  of  midnight,  I  heard  a  queer  noise. 

"  What's  that,  anyhow  ?  "  I  says  to  myself. 

For  it  was  such  a  sound  as  I  never  before  heard 
in  my  life.  It  was  like  some  poor  creature 
groaning,  worse  than  any  of  the  wounded  on  the 
battle-field,  with  just  a  touch  of  a  wail  now  and 
then  like  a  howl  at  a  wake,  but  more  dismal. 

"  Faith  !  "  thinks  I,  "  the  ghost  is  coming." 

So  I  put  myself  in  a  genteel  position,  with  one 
leg  crossed  over  my  knee,  and  kept  my  pipe  in 
my  mouth,  and  held  my  head  up,  so  as  to  look 
becoming  when  the  ghost  appeared.  There  I  sat 
and  listened,  and  presently  I  heard  a  creaking  of 
the  boards,  such  as  I  made  myself  when  I  was 
coming  up  the  old  stairs. 

Well,  your  honour,  the  sounds  of  the  groaning 
and  the  creaking  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  got 
louder  and  louder  every  minute;  and  if  I  said  my 
heart  wasn't  beginning  to  beat  a  bit,  sure  I  would 
be  telling  ye  a  lie.  But  I  kept  up  my  courage  as 
well  as  I  could,  telling  myself  there  was  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of,  and  that  as  I  had  ccme  to  do  this 
job  I  must  go  through  with  it. 

So  I  was  as  cool  as  the  process-server  when  they 
introduced  him  into  the  river  ;  and,  by  my  soul,  I 
needed  to  be  that,  when  I  tell  you  what  happened 
next.  As  I  live,  the  door  just  in  front  of  me 
swung  slowly  open,  bit  by  bit,  with  never  a  hand 
that  I  could  see  to  set  it  moving  ;  and  when  it  was 
wide  open,  there,  in  the  full  light  of  the  moon, 
stood  a  figure  that  looked  just  awful. 
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It  was  the  ghost,  sure  enough.  It  was  the 
shadow  of  the  "  Bad  Baronet,"  Sir  Roderick 
Shane,  dressed  as  he  was  two  hundred  years 
ago,  when  they  put  a  bullet  into  him  for  his 
behaviour.  He  had  on  an  elegant  green  coat 
slashed  with  gold  lace,  and  under  it  a  white 
frilled  shirt  with  an  ugly  red  stain  over  the 
left  breast.  There  was  a  long  wig  on  his  head, 
reaching  down  over  his  shoulders,  and  he  had 
knee-boots,  with  spurs,  on  his  legs,  and  a  sword 
by  his  side. 

But,  faith  !  it  was  not  his  figure,  nor  yet  his 
dress,  that  looked  so  queer.  It  was  his  face,  white 
and  pasty,  like  that  of  a  corpse,  and  his  horrible 
dead  eyes  with  never  a  bit  of  light  in  them,  his 
bloodless  lips  parted  and  showing  a  row  of  ugly 
black  teeth,  that  sent  a  shiver  through  me  in  spite 
of  myself.  I  wasn't  afraid,  though — niver  a  bit  I 
and  I  hadn't  looked  at  him  for  above  a  minute  or 
two,  before  I  got  used  to  him  entirely. 

Well,  he  stood  and  glared  at  me,  as  I  sat  and 
looked  at  him,  with  my  leg  crossed  over  my  knee, 
and  my  pipe  in  my  mouth.  I  took  out  that  last,  so 
as  I  could  say  something  civil  to  him  ;  but  never  a 
limb  did  I  move. 

"  Good  evening,  your  honour  !  "  says  I.     "  Sure, 

you   must  be  the  ghost  of   the   bad — I  beg  your 

honour's  pardon — of  Sir  Roderick  Shane,  I  mean." 

"  Man,"  cried  the  ghost  in  a  hollow  voice,  **  do 

you  dare  sit  there  in  my  presence  ?" 

"  Faith,"  says  I,  "  I  do.     Why  wouldn't  I  ?" 
"Do  you  not   know,"  saj's   he,   "what  fearful 
risks  you  run  ?" 

"  No,"  says  I,  "  I  don't ;  and  would  be  much 
obliged  for  particulars  of  the  same." 

"Your  reason,"  says  he,  "your  very  life,  is  in 
danger." 

"Well!  now,"  says  I,  "you  don't  say  that? 
Sure  I'd  like  to  know  how  you  make  it  out." 

"At  a  word  firom  me,"  says  the  ghost,  "you 
might  be  driven  into  raving  madness  or  drivelling 
idiocy.  I  could  blast  you  as  by  a  lighting-stroke, 
or  crush  you  into  dust." 

"  Indade,  then,"  says  I,  "  it's  lucky  for  me  you 
don't." 

"But,"  says  he,  "I  cannot  long  forbear." 
"Can't  you?"  says  I.     "Well,  then,  if  I  may 
ask  without   offence,  how  long  will   you  be    for- 
bearing?" 

"  Until  to-morrow  night,"  says  he.     "  You  have 


intruded  here,  no  doubt,  in  ignorance.  Begone  at 
once  and  I  will  spare  you ;  but  never  again 
presume  to  trespass  on  my  domain." 

Well,  the  ghost,  talking  in  this  way  of  the  old 
colonel's  property  as  his  domain,  began  to  get  my 
blood  up.  But  I  kept  as  cool  as  I  could,  and  said, 
"  Sure,  it's  very  good  of  your  honour  to  let  me  off 
so  easy ;  but  I  ask  your  pardon  if  I  say  that  this  is 
not  your  domain  at  all.  It  used  to  be,  I  allow ; 
but  it  belongs  now  to  my  old  colonel.  Sir  Peter 
Shane,  God  bless  him  ! — and  as  I  am  here  under 
his  orders,  here  I  mean  to  stay." 

"  Fool !  "  cried  the  ghost,  and  then  he  gave  one 
of  his  dismal  groans. 

This  was  more  than  I  could  put  up  with,  even 
from  the  ghost  of  one  of  the  quality. 

"Now  look  here,  ghost,"  says  I.  "Don't  you 
begin  of  calling  names,  because  two  can  play  at  that 
game,  and  I  know  the  trick  of  it.  Sure,  I've  as 
good  a  right  to  be  here  as  you  have,  and  better. 
Indeed,  you've  no  business  to  be  here  at  all.  The 
castle  don't  belong  to  you  now,  and  you've  kept  all 
decent  folk  out  of  it  ever  since  you  got  that  piece 
of  lead  between  your  ribs.  Why  don't  you  keep 
quiet  and  easy  in  your  comfortable  grave,  and 
leave  the  old  place  alone  ?  " 

"  How  dare  you  address  me  thus  ?  "  says  the 
ghost,  "You — a  mean,  common  soldier  !  dare  you 
speak  to  me  like  this — to  me,  a  gentleman,  the 
head  of  an  ancient  house,  to  whom  you  might,  in 
days  gone  by,  have  been  the  basest  menial  in  his 
service  ?  " 

This  wasn't  civil,  but  I  kept  my  temper. 
"Yes,  ghost,"  says  I,  "that's  right  enough. 
All  that  might  have  been  long  ago,  before  you  was 
done  for  ;  but,  sure,  times  has  changed  since  then, 
and  I  dare  do  a  deal  now  that  would  have  been 
a  liberty  once." 

"  Vile  dog  !  "  says  the  ghost,  "  I  vdll  parley  with 
you  no  longer.  But,  once  more,  beware  how  you 
trespass  here  again.  If  I  discover  you  within 
these  walls  to-morrow  night,  your  doom  is  death. 
Farewell ! " 

"  A  good  night  to  your  honour,"  says  I,  getting 
up  for  the  first  time,  so  as  to  be  a  bit  civil  now  he 
was  departing. 

Then  1  heard  him  go  creaking  and  groaning 
along  the  passage  till  the  sound  of  him  was  lost  in 
the  distance. 

I  couldn't  help  bursting  out  laughing.    I  slapped 
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my  thigh,  and   says  to  myself — "Faith!  I've  had 
the  best  of  him  this  time,  anyhow." 

Well,  I  thought  I  would  see  no  more  of  him 
that  night  ;  so  I  just  curled  myself  up  on  the  big 
seat  in  the  window,  and  soon  was  fast  asleep. 

Och !  murder !  you  should  have  seen  the  folks 
when  I  walked  through  the  village  of  Ballykillin 
the  next  morning.  If  Fd  have  been  a  ghost 
myself,  they  couldn't  have  looked  more  scared,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  they  would  come  near  me 
or  touch  me.  But  Biddy  came  running  out,  and 
threw  her  arms  round  me  in  the  open  street  and 
before  all  the  people. 

"Och  !  Tim  darlin',''  she  says,  "and  have  you 
come  back  alive  and  left  none  of  your  wits  behind 
you?  Och,  praise  be  to  the  saints  for  this  mercy! 
But  don't  go  near  the  bad  place  again  ;  don't,  Tim 
darlin'  " 

Then  she  went  on  to  ask  me  if  I  had  seen  the 
ghost,  and  so  did  all  the  neighbours  and  the 
colonel  himself  But  niver  a  word  would  I  tell 
them  of  what  I  had  seen.  I  kept  my  mouth  shut 
till  the  next  night,  and  after  that  too,  and  just  an 
hour  or  so  before  midnight  started  off  for  the 
castle  again. 

I  made  myself  snug  once  more  in  that  room 
with  the  sound  window,  and  waited  for  the  ghost. 
It  struck  midnight  at  last,  and  I  listened  for  the 
groanings  and  creakings,  but  niver  a  sound  could 
I  hear. 

**  Well !  "  I  says  to  myself,  "  the  ghost's  getting 
into  bad  habits.  I  shall  have  to  tell  him  to  keep 
better  time." 

One  o'clock  came,  and  still  there  wasn't  the  ghost 
•f  a  ghost. 

"  What's  up  now,  I  wonder  ! ''  says  I.  "  Sure,  he 
hasn't  cleared  out  of  this  already.  Perhaps  he's 
gone  to  get  some  other  ghost  to  come  and  help  to 
turn  me  out,  and  can't  find  one  at  liberty.  Well, 
I'll  give  him  till  sunrise,  anyhow." 

But  the  sun  rose,  and  never  a  token  of  the 
ghost  could  I  see  or  hear.  So  I  just  rolled  myself 
up  again  on  the  window-seat  and  had  a  sleep. 

It  was  the  same  again  the  third  night ;  and  faith, 
I  began  to  get  uneasy. 

"  What's  become  of  him  now,  I  wonder!  "  thinks 
I.  Then,  when  I  had  considered  a  bit  over  the 
matter,  I  says  to  myself,  "  Sure  he's  hiding  away 
somewhere  I  must  go  and  see  what  he's  after  at 
all." 


So  I  takes  up  my  candle,  and  walks  along  the 
passage,  and  across  the  great  hall,  till  I  got  to  the 
east  wing  of  the  castle.  There  I  stood  and  listened 
a  bit.  Sure  enough,  I  heard  a  groan,  but  a  long 
way  off. 

So  I  shouted  out,  "  Hallo !  ghost ;  where  are 
you  at  all  ?  " 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  long  gallery  in  the  east 
wing  that  I  found  my  gentleman  at  last.  There 
he  was,  looking  out  through  the  window,  as  though 
he  was  admiring  the  pretty  country  under  the 
moonlight.  But  he  didn't  seem  enjoying  himself, 
poor  creature,  and  kept  on  groaning  worse  than 
ever. 

"What  a  chap  you  are  for  groaning!"  says  I, 
"  as  though  that  could  do  any  good.  If  you're 
sorry  for  what  you  used  to  do  when  you  were 
alive,  why  can't  you  think  it  over  and  keep 
quiet  ?  " 

As  soon  as  the  ghost  heard  me,  he  turned  about 
and,  if  you'll  believe  me,  he  looked  fairly  startled. 
"Why    do    you    trouble    me,   man?"  he   says. 
"  Begone,  and  leave  me  in  peace." 

"  Och  !' thinks  I,  "is  that  your  tune?  It's  a 
very  different  sort  of  note  from  what  you  sang  the 
other  night."     So  I  says — 

"  Sure  I  am  waiting  for  some  of  those  terrible 
things  you  threatened  to  do  to  me.  When  are  you 
going  to  begin  ?" 

"  Base  slave ! "  says  the  ghost,  clapping  his 
hand  on  his  ghost  of  a  sword. 

"  Wirrasthrew ! "  says  I,  "  it's  no  use  your 
doing  that,  any  way.  Your  sword  can't  do  more 
harm  than  this  pipe  of  mine;  not  so  much,  and  you 
know  it." 

You  should  have  seen  the  look  of  the  ghost's 
face  as  I  said  these  words.  He  seemed  just 
bursting  with  passion  ;  his  eyes  opened  wide, 
but  they  couldn't  flash,  as  all  the  fire  had  gone  out 
of  them  long  ago.  Sure,  no  one  ever  saw  a  ghost 
in  such  a  rage  before. 

Then  he  threw  a  look  of  contempt  on  me,  and 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  made  off.  He  didn't  run 
exactly,  for  that  would  not  be  genteel  in  a  ghost, 
but  he  slipped  away  pretty  quick,  and  I  had  a  bit 
of  trouble  to  keep  up  with  him,  with  my  lame  leg. 
But  I  followed  him  pretty  close  through  one  gallery 
after  another,  and  at  last  he  stopped  short. 

"  Soldier,"   says   he,  more  quiet   and  civil  than 
ever  he  had  been  before,  "I  beg  that  you  will  leave 
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me  in  peace.  My  doom  is  terrible,  condemned  as 
I  am  to  walk  the  earth  by  night  in  expiation  of 
my  crimes.     Why  add  to  my  awful  punishment?" 

"  Why  ?  "  says  I.  "  Sure,  don't  I  want  to  get 
you  out  of  this  place,  where,  as  I  said  before, 
you've  got  no  business  to  be,  and  which  belongs 
to  my  old  colonel.  If  you  must  haunt  something, 
go  and  haunt  some  old  ruins  that  nobody  lives  in, 
and  not  a  decent  castle  like  this,  that  only  wants  a 
bit  of  plumbing  and  carpentering  to  be  made  all 
snug  and  comfortable  for  living  folks." 

"  I  cannot  leave  it,"  says  the  ghost :  "  it  is  my 
home.  It  would  increase  my  punishment  tenfold 
were  I  doomed  to  haunt  a  strange  abode." 

**  Faith!"  says  I,  "I  don't  care  a  straw  for  that. 
But  if  you  won't  come  out  of  this,  sure  I'll  turn  the 
tables  on  you  and  haunt  you  every  night,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not." 

Och  !  the  groan  the  ghost  gave  when  I  said 
this  I  It  was  the  best  I  had  heard  yet.  Then  the 
creature  was  off  again,  and  I  followed  him  up  till 
the  sunrise,  when  he  melted  away  like  butter  in 
the  pan. 

Well,  I  had  rare  sport  with  him.  Night  after  night 
I  hunted  him  up,  and  left  him  no  peace  at  all. 
Sometimes  I  talked  to  him,  and  sometimes  I 
didn't  ;  but  I  was  always  at  his  heels,  chasing  him 
round  the  castle,  and  driving  him  fair  craz3^  It 
went  sore  against  the  grain  with  me  to  worry  the 
ghost  of  a  gentleman-born  in  this  way  ;  but  I 
thought  of  my  dear  old  colonel,  and  I  never  let 
him  be.  Heaven  forgive  me  for  the  hard  words  I 
gave  to  that  poor  ghost ;  the  bad  names  I  called 
him,  insulting  him  worse  and  worse  every  night. 
Och!  I  led  him  a  life. 

At  last  one  night  he  turned  on  me  and,  says  he, 
in  a  pitiful  tone  which  pretty  nigh  went  to  my 
heart — 

"  Will  nothing  make  you  cease  this  persecution?" 

"Well,"  says  I,  "that  depends.  What  have 
you  to  offer  ?  " 

"  What  can  I  offer  ?  "  says  he. 

"  Why  now,"  says  I,  "  look  here,  ghost. 
Couldn't  you  put  me  up  to  a  good  thing  ?  Don't 
you  know  of  a  hidden  treasure  somewhere  ?  I 
have  heard  that  ghosts  often  do  that." 

"  I  know  of  none,"  says  he,  looking  very  sad 
and  sorry. 

"Well,"  says  I,  "I  thought  you  could  do 
nothing,  and   was  only   trying    of  you.      I    don't 


want  any  treasures.  I  only  want  to  get  you  out 
of  this  place  ;  and  so,  if  need  be,  I  mean  to 
haunt  you  as  long  as  I  live." 

"Ah,"  says  the  ghost,  "there  is  comfort  in 
that." 

"Is  there,  indeed?"  says  I.  "How  do  you 
make  that  out  ?" 

"You  will  continue  to  haunt  me  as  long  as  you 
live?"  says  he.  "  Be  it  so.  But  do  you  forget? 
What  is  your  miserable  speck  of  life  to  mine  ? 
Have  I  not  lived  in  the  spirit  for  nigh  two 
hundred  years,  and  shall  I  not  thus  exist  to  all 
eternity  ?  The  little  that  is  left  of  your  base  life 
is  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  my  own.  For  that 
short  space  I  must  be  patient." 

I  could  scarce  keep  myself  from  laughing  in  his 
face,  for  I  knew  that  was  what  he'd  be  coming  to, 
and  I  was  ready  for  him. 

"  Och  !  "  says  I,  "  that's  how  you  look  at  it, 
is  it  ?    Sure,  thin,  ye  make  a  big  mistake  entirely." 

"What  mean  you?"  says  the  ghost;  and  I 
could  see  that  he  was  bothered  all  over. 

"  Sure,  I'll  show  you  what  I  mean  to-morrow 
night,"  says  I,  "  if  I  live,  please  God  I " 

Well,  he  couldn't  get  a  word  more  out  of  me, 
for  I  had  got  a  scheme  up  my  sleeve  which  I 
meant  to  keep  to  myself  for  the  present. 

Now,  Biddy  ORourke,  my  pretty  sweetheart, 
bless  her !  had  a  bit  of  a  young  brother,  fourteen 
years  old  or  thereabouts,  who  was  always  getting 
into  scrapes  and  mischief,  breaking  windows  and 
chasing  the  pigs,  and  fighting  the  other  boys  as 
bold  as  a  soldier. 

So  when  I  goes  down  to  the  village  again,  I  gets 
Thady  into  a  corner  all  quiet,  and  nobody  by,  and 
says  I,  "  Wnist !  Thady,  my  boy,  would  you  like 
to  see  the  ghost  ?" 

Thady,  he  turned  pale  a  bit  at  first,  and  then 
those  wicked  young  eyes  of  his  lighted  up,  full  of 
mischief,  and  he  grinned. 

"Sure,  Tim,"  says  he,  "  that  would  I.     Is  there] 
a  ghost,  then,  any  way  ?  " 

Then  I  up  and  told  him  all  about  the  "  Bac 
Baronet,"  and  what  a  poor  creature  he  was,  withi 
never  a  ha'porth  of  harm  in  him  ;  and  how  I'dJ 
been  chivying  him  all  round  the  castle  night  aftei 
night,  till  I'd  half  worried  the  life  out  of  him. 
And  Thady  laughed,  and  was  just  mad  to  go  wit! 
me  and  see  the  ghost.  By  St.  Patrick  !  that  bo] 
had  no  more  fear  in  him  than  there  is  in  an  olc 
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wooden    gate-post,    and    he    never   shook  a    limb 
when  we  got  into  the  castle. 

"  Who  is  this  urchin  ? "  says  Sir  Roderick, 
fuming  and  glaring  in  the  old  way. 

"Och!"'  says  I,  "shame  on  my  bad  manners 
for  not  introducing  him.  This  is  Thady  O'Rourke, 
iny  brother-in-law  that  is  to  be,  and  he  has  come 
here  to  help  me  with  this  job." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  says  the  ghost, 
looking  more  bothered  than  ever. 

"Maybe  you  don't,"  says  I;  "but  I'll  soon 
make  you.  I  have  brought  this  boy  with  me  to 
help  me  to  haunt  you,  and  he's  just  coming  here 
with  me  night  after  night  to  learn  the  business,  so 
as  he  can  take  it  up  when  I've  done  with  it." 

Never  a  word  did  the  ghost  say ;  but  he  started 
back  a  step  or  two  and  gave  a  groan. 

"  And,"  says  I,  "  that  won't  be  the  end  of  it ; 
for  Thady,  when  he  grows  up,  and  I  am  under  the 
turf,  will  just  get  another  boy  like  himself — there's 
lashings  of  them  about — to  learn  the  business,  and 
take  his  place  after  him,  and  so  it  will  go  on  if 
you  stay  here  for  ever.  Arrah  !  now,  ghost,  how^ 
do  you  like  that  look-out,  any  way  ?  " 

Och  !  the  poor  ghost  was  a  sight  to  be  seen  just 
then.  He  stamped,  and  he  swore,  and  he  fumed, 
and  he  scowled  at  Thady  ;  but  it  was  all  of  no 
use,  for  Thady,  seeing  he  couldn't  do  any  harm, 
laughed  in  his  pasty  face,  and  was  mad  to  w^orry 
him. 

Well,  we  led  him  a  pretty  dance  that  night,  and 
the  night  after  ;  and  Thady  just  enjoyed  the  fun, 
he  did. 

We  hadn't  been  at  it  for  more  than  a  week  or 
so,  when  one  night  we  couldn't  find  the  ghost 
anywhere.  We  tramped  through  all  the  galleries, 
upstairs  and  downstairs  ;  but  it  was  all  quiet, 
and  never  a  creaking,  or  a  groaning,  or  a  token  of 
the  ghost  did  we  see. 

"What's  become  of  him,  anyhow  ?"  says  Thady. 

"  Whist  !  "  says  I,  "  look  yonder,  Thady  !  " 

And,  och  !  it  was  a  pretty  sight  that  we  saw. 
For  down  in  the  long  walk,  between  the  trees, 
what  should  we  see  but  the  old  ghost,  with  his 
sword  tucked  under  his  arm,  and  his  bundle  on 
his  shoulder,  walking  off  as  fast  as  he  could  tread, 


with  his  old  wig  trailing  down  his   back  behind, 
and  his  spurs  gleaming  in  the  moonlight. 

"By  the   powers,  Thady  ! "  says   I,   "we  have 
made  him  clear  out  at  last." 

And  we  both  shouts  out  of  the  window  together 
as  loud  as  we  could  : 

"A  good  night  to  you,  ghost,  and  a  safe  and 
pleasant  journey ! " 

Well,  if  you  believe  me,  Thady  and  I  watched 
night  after  night  up  at  the  old  castle,  to  see  if  the 
ghost  was  to  change  his  mind  and  come  back  ;  but 
never  a  token  of  him  did  we  discover.  He  was 
gone  for  good  and  all  ;  and  then  we  let  the  secret 
out  to  the  neighbours,  and  the  colonel,  and  all  the 
country  round.  At  first  they  wouldn't  believe  it, 
but  sure,  they  couldn  t  hold  out  long ;  for  the 
colonel  himself  went  up  to  the  castle  at  night  with 
us,  and  saw  the  ghost  wasn't  there  at  all,  which 
showed  it  was  true  as  a  miracle. 

And  then  what  doings  they  had  !  Sir  Peter, 
he  brought  down  builders  and  carpenters  and 
gardeners  from  Dublin,  and  had  the  old  castle 
made  as  good  as  new,  and  all  the  ugly  weeds 
pulled  up  out  of  the  pretty  walks  and  gardens. 
Then  they  furnished  the  place  like  any  palace,  and 
the  family  came  down  and  lived  in  it,  and  gave  a 
ball  to  all  the  quality  for  miles  around. 

And  the  colonel  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
better  ;  for  when  Biddy  and  me  was  married 
he  gave  us  the  fifty  pounds  he  promised,  and 
situations  at  the  castle,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to 
keep  the  old  ghost  out. 

As  for  Thady,  he  had  a  job,  too,  on  the  demesne; 
and  proud  he  was  of  the  work  he'd  done,  helping 
me  to  make  the  eviction. 

And  I  gathered  a  lot  of  other  lads  about  me 
one  day,  and  I  says  to  them,  says  I — 

"  Look  here,  boys,  don't  you  take  heed  of 
ghosts,  or  any  such  like.  The  world's  just  full  of 
'em,  and  there's  not  a  ha'porth  of  harm  in  'em  if 
you  pluck  up  and  face  'em,  and  show  'em  you  ain't 
afraid.  Half  the  troubles  and  botherations  o'  life 
is  nothing  but  ghosts,  and  if  you  let  'em  haunt 
you  they'll  do  it ;  but  if  you  turn  round  and  laugh 
at  'em,  it  won't  be  long  before  they  take  themselves 
off  like  the  morning  mists  before  the  blessed  sun." 


r^-^ 


In  ^an  MS.  letter  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  she  says :  "  I  was  at  West  End  Fair,  a  pleasant  and  gay  sight,  as  well  as 
a  touching  one ;  .  •  •  I  send  you  a  few  lines  (I  can  scarce  call  them  verse)  which  the  occasion  suggested 
to  nne." 


JpvAME  CHARITY,  one  day,  was  tired 

^^     With  nursing  of  her  children  three  ; 

So  might  you  be, 

If  you  had  nursed  and  nursed  so  long 

A  little  squalling  throng. 

So  she,  like  any  earthly  lady. 

Resolved  for  once  she'd  have  a  play-day. 


"  I  cannot  always  go  about 
To  hospitals  and  prisons  trudging ; 
Or  fag  from  morn  to  night, 
Teaching  to  spell  and  write 

A  barefoot  rout. 
Swept  from  the  streets  by  poor  Lancaster,* 

My  sub-master. 


*  Founder  of  Lancaster's  Schools. 


"That  Howard  ran  me  out  of  breath, 
And  Thornton  and  a  hundred  more 
Will  be  my  death  ; 
The  air  is  sweet,  the  month  is  gay, 
And  I  must  have  a  holiday." 


So  on  thej'  walked  together  ; 

Bright  was  the  weather. 

Dame  Charity  was  frank  and  warm  ; 

But,  being  rather  apt  to  tire, 

She  leant  on  Fashion's  arm. 

And  now  away  for  West  End  Fair, 

Where  whiske}-,   chariot,   coach,  and  chair 

Are  all  in  requisition ; 


So  said,  she  dropped  her  robes  of  brown> 

In  w'hich  she  commonlj'  is  seen, 

Like  French  begttiiie, 

And  sent  for  ornaments  to  town. 


And  Taste  in  *  *  *  's  form  stood  by, 
Pencilled  her  e^-ebrows,  curled  her  hair, 
Disposed  each  ornament  with  care, 
And  hung  her  round  with  trinkets  rare  : 
She  scarcely,  looking  in  the  glass. 
Knew  her  own  face. 

\i. 

So  forth  she  sallied,  brave  and  gay, 

And  met  Dame  Fashion  by  the  \vz.y ; 

And  many  a  kind  and  friendl}'  greeting 

Passed  on  their  meeting. 

Nor  let  the  fact  your  wonder  move  : 

Abroad  and  on   a  ga^a-day 

Fashion  and  she  are  hand  and  glove. 


In  neat  attire,  the  Graces 

Behind  the  counters  take  their  places, 

And  humbly  do  petition 

To  dress  the  booths  with  flowers  and  sweets 

As  fine  as  any  May-day, 

Where  Charity  with  Fashion  meets 

And  keeps  her  play-day. 
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^^  Alles-vous-en  dans  le  midi,  et  vous  verres. 
tout,  et  fait  tout  plus  grand  que  nature^ 


CHAPTER    VII. 

TARASCON  NIMES THE      TOUR      MAGNE MAISON 

CARREE  —  THE      NYMPH^EUM AMPHITHEATRE 

PICTURE-GALLERY — THE    CAFE    CONXERT. 


"\1  TE    leave   Avignon 
*  *       rather   ruefully. 


LE   PERE  GUIGNAL. 


There  is  so  much  to  see, 
so  much  to  wonder  at, 
so  much  to  admire  ;  but 
we  have  to  see  and,  if 
possible,  admire  other 
places  in  the  Rhone 
valley,  and  there  are 
places  which  we  are 
told  are  just  as  interest- 
ing, in  other  ways,  as 
the  city  of  the  Popes. 
Five-and-twenty  minutes'  run  brings  us  to 
Tarascon.  We  get  a  view  of  the  castle  of  Le 
bon  roi  Rene,  and  an  hour  enables  us  to  see  all 
that  there  is  to  be  seen.  The  country  to  Tarascon 
is  somewhat  bare  and  bleak.  There  are  groves  of 
stunted  olives,  but  fewer  forest-trees  than  we  have 
been  seeing  lately ;  the  mistral  has  done  its  work 
on  them,  and  they  are  all  bent  in  one  direction, 
which  produces  a  very  curious  effect  upon  the 
landscape. 

Tarascon  on  the  Rhone  gets  its  name  from  the 
Tarasque,  a  legendary  beast,  a  fearful  dragon  who 
ravaged  the  Rhone  valley  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  lived  upon  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  But 
St.  Martha,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  who  arrived 
here  with  her  sister  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  captured 
the  Tarasque  and  bound  the  monster  with  her 
girdle ;  from  that  time  she  became  the  patron-saint 


Vous  verres  ce  diable  de  pays  ou  le  soleil  transfigure 
f.  Alphonse  Daudet. 

of  Tarascon.  Every  year,  until  lately,  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  town  from  the  dragon  was  celebrated 
by  a  religious  procession,  and  the  rear  of  the  show 
was  always  brought  up  by  the  huge  figure  of  the 
dragon,  made  of  painted  canvas,  and  having  many 
pairs  of  legs,  which  were,  of  course,  human,  being 
those  of  the  townspeople.  But  the  rejoicings  gave 
trouble  to  the  authorities ;  the  licence  taken  was 
too  great ;  the  fun  grew  too  fast  and  furious.  The 
fete  was  shorn  of  the  dragon,  its  chief  attraction, 
and  the  great  canvas  beast  was  placed  in  ignomi- 
nious retirement  in  the  property-room  of  the 
theatre.  Was  the  Tarasque  any  relation  to  the 
dragon  in  the  Wagner  opera — the  terrible  Fafnis  ? 
Newman  made  an  illustration  ot  the  south  door 
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f  f  the  great  church  of  St.  Martha,  the  patron 
saint  of  Tarascon.  The  poriico  is  of  the  twelfth 
century  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  church  is  fourteenth- 
century  work  :  please  to  notice  the  "  dog-tooth  " 
ornaments  and  the  deep  mouldings  which  give 
intense  pleasure  to  Newman  ;  so  he  says.  In  this 
church  is  the  tomb  of  Giovanni  Cossa,  one  of  King 
Rene's  courtiers  :  it  is  not  remarkable  for  anything 
in  particular.  It  was  in  the  castle  that  King  Rene 
kept  his  court,  and  had  what  our  cousins  call  "a 
high  old  time  generally."  Poor  King  Rene  seems 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  Old  King  Cole. 

The  castle  is  beautiful  to  look  upon  from  the 
•distance,  with  the  Rhone  flowing  at  its  base  ;  but 
about  the  inside  of  it  there  is  nothing  festive,  it 
being  now  a  prison.  The  only  things  that  remain 
to  the  good  people  of  Tarascon  to  remind  them  of 
King  Rene  of  Avignon  are  his  Provence  rose,  the 
clove  pink,  and  the  muscat  grape.  What  must 
the  scenery  of  Provence  have  been  without  its 
vines,  and  the  mulberry-trees  that  the  old  soldier 
of  fortune,  Guy  Pope  de  St.  Auban,  brought  home 
to  his  Proven/^al  estate  from  Naples  !  As  for  King 
Rene's  handsome  daughter,  Marguerite,  we  English 
could  well  have  spared  the  beautiful,  determined, 
and  ambitious  firebrand.  Poor  King  Henry  the 
Sixth  !  what  a  terrible  handful  the  lady  must  have 
been. 

By  crossing  the  suspension-bridge,  one  reaches 
Beaucaire.  The  bridge,  which  is  1,446  feet  long, 
was  run  up  in  six  months  in  1829.  Simon  de 
Montfort  once  held  this  castle  of  Beaucaire  in 
1 2 16,  and  was  duly  dispossessed  and  driven  out 
by  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse  (then  only  nineteen 
years  old),  to  whom  the  castle  legally  belonged. 
In  the  chapel  of  Beaucaire  Castle,  which  still 
remains,  St.  Louis  is  said  to  have  heard  mass 
prior  to  his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land.  The 
view  across  the  Rhone  from  the  castle  is  grand  in 
the  extreme,  and  has  the  mighty  silent  river  as  an 
impressive  foreground. 

As  we  leave  Tarascon  for  Nimes,  we  quit 
Provence  and  enter  Languedoc.  There  are  a  few 
olive-groves  on  the  left  of  the  line,  and  suddenly 
the  vast  plain  of  Languedoc  bursts  upon  our  view 
on  either  side. 

Once  more  vines  and  mulberries  grow  common  ; 
there  are  heavy  crops  of  corn  lying  in  vast  heaps, 
already  cut  and  waiting  for  removal.  Rich  sheets 
of  cereals  and  clover  are  seen  as  far  as  the  eye 


can  reach  ;  and  for  miles  and  miles  one  can  see 
the  immense  plain,  with  the  distant  low  hills  seen 
after  Manduel  Station. 

And  now  olives  cease  to  be  seen,  save  a  stray 
grove  here  and  there,  and  forest  trees  once  more 
refresh  the  eye  with  their  cooler  greens.  There  is 
evidently  not  much  mistral  here,  for  the  trees  are 
all  straight  and  well  grown.  Ancient  stone-built 
farms  and  granges  are  to  be  seen  everywhere ; 
but  villages  are  few  and  far  between  upon  the 
smiling  landscape.  We  pass  a  low  range  of 
hills ;  the  olives  suddenly  re-appear,  and  we  run 
into  Nimes  through  groves  of  sumachs,  planes, 
tamarisks,  and  acacias. 

We  drive  to  the  Hotel  Manivet — a  fine  building 
— and  we  get  a  huge,  cool  double-bedded  room  on 
the  first  floor,  with  a  balcony  overlooking  the 
boulevard,  for  seven  francs  a  day.  The  dejeuner 
costs  three-and-a-half  francs  each,  the  dinner  four 
(wine  included),  and  service  sixty-five  centimes  a 
head.  Everything  but  the  wine  is  first  rate ;  but 
then  we  are  leaving  the  great  wine  country,  you 
know.  Well,  we  breakfast,  and  then  we  visit  the 
lions  seriatim  in  an  open  carriage,  meaning  to  take 
merely  a  preliminary  look  at  the  outsides  of  them  ; 
but  we  cannot  resist  the  Temple  of  Diana  ;  we  are 
actually  compelled  by  curiosity  to  enter  the  great 
amphitheatre,  and  stay  there  an  hour  (as  the 
mottumenis  hisioriques  are  open  free  to  visitors), 
and  we  go  out  to  the  Tour  Magne ;  and  Newman 
attempts  the  view,  which  embraces  the  whole 
town,  although  the  concierge  assures  him  that  he 
will  have  his  labour  for  his  pains.  (We  shall  see  ; 
but  we  shall  not  see  until  our  return  to  dear  old 
England,  when  the  photographs  will  be  developed  ; 
at  all  events,  we  have  the  pleasures  of  hope  and 
the  excitement  of  anticipation,  as  well  as  the  dread 
oi fiasco  or  accident.)  I  hope  that  the  reader  will 
appreciate  our  motives  in  speaking  openly  about 
the  hotels.  Others  may — we  hope  they  will — follow 
us  in  our  trip  to  the  Sunny  South  off  the  usual 
beaten  track  of  the  British  tourist ;  it  is  well  to 
know  where  to  go,  and  where  not  to  go  ;  and  we 
do  not  get  a  bribe — we  don't,  indeed  we  don't. 

Nimes  is  a  flourishing  town  of  considerable 
pretensions ;  it  is  the  capital  of  the  Department 
da  Gard  ;  it  has  many  fine  modern  buildings 
which  are  worth  seeing,  as  well  as  its  great 
attraction  of  numerous  antiquities  ;  and  it  is 
altogether  a  fair  and  beautiful  city,  with  its  fine, 
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in     France    or    Northern 


wide,  open  boulevards,  well  watered  thrice  a  day, 
and  its  avenues  of  trees,  which  give  a  necessary 
and  welcome  shade.  Of  course  it  is  the  extra- 
ordinary aggregation  of  well-preserved  ancient 
monuments  that 
form  the  chief  at- 
traction ;  it  is  the 
ancient  Nemausus 
(hardly  mentioned 
by  Latin  authors), 
which  will  ever 
make  Nimes  a  place 
ofabsorbinginterest 
to  the  traveller  who 
has  an  eye  for  the 
beautiful  and  is 
anxious  to  take  full 
advantage  of  his 
opportunities.  As 
Murray  puts  it 
tersely,  "The  ob- 
scure Nemausus  is 
richer  in  well-pre- 
served antiquities 
than    any    other    town 

Europe." 

The  Place  de  la  Fontaine  is  a  vast  square,  paved 
with   stone,  and  ornamented    b}'   numerous    stone 

terraces    in    the    taste    cf  Ver- 
sailles.      In     the    centre    is    a 

magnificent    fountain,  going  to 

ruins ;  and  to   the    left    of  the 

great     spring,    with     its    vast 

reservoir,  is  the  so-called  Tem- 
ple of  Diana  (the  Nymphceumi, 

which     is     connected    with    a 

ruined  bath.     The  Nymphfeum 

(built  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 

Caesar)   is   constructed   in    the 

most  solid  manner  of  masonry, 

without    a    trace     of    cement. 

The  central  arched  roof  is  per- 
fect at  one  end,  and  at  one  side 

only  some  three  yards  in  width, 

of  the  arched  roof  remains  ;  but 

though  the  Key-stones  and  central 

portion  of  the  roof  are  gone,  still 

the  remainder  of  the  arch  hangs 

over  the  head  of  the  visitor  in 

a   manner  that    at   once   awes  th'j  tour  mag.ne 


and  astouishes  him.  There  is  a  polite  gardien 
here,  who  has  a  flood  of  more  or  less  reliable 
informalion  to  give,  which  he  pours'_Jout  in  an 
intermirable  stream  of  words.    In  the  Nymphasum 

are  collected  numer- 
ous    statues      and 
busts,    some    much 
mutilated,  some  al- 
most perfect,  some 
successfully   re- 
stored— notably     a 
Venus,    a    bust   of 
the  Emperor  Com- 
modus,    a   dancing- 
girl,  and  a  faun  and 
child.      There    are 
also    a    few    fictile 
vases,  some  lachry- 
matories,       and 
bronze  vasesingood 
preservation,  which 
do     not     seem     to 
deteriorate  by  con- 
stant   exposure    to 


the    open   air ;   the   fact  is,    that   the    climate   of 

Nimes  is  very  dry. 

Louis  the  Fifteenth  turned  the  space  round  the 

fountain  of  the  Nymphaeum,  which  contains  an 
ancient  public  bath,  into  a 
miniature  Park  of  Versailles. 
There  is  a  great  fountain  in 
the  centre  of  what  was  once 
an  open  space  in  front  of  the 
baths,  and  the  colonnade  which 
surrounds  it  (of  course,  much 
restored)  formed  once  a  portion 
of  these  baths.  There  is  water 
from  the  spring  which  covers 
the  ancient  columns  to  the 
depth  of  a  couple  of  feet ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  explore  the 
subterranean  passages  of  the 
baths,  for  they  are  now  used 
as  conduits,  save  once  a  year, 
when  they  are  cleaned  out. 

The  hill  that  backs  up  Louis 
XV. 's  fountain  is  covered  with 
trees,  and  temporarily  hides 
from  us  the  immense  structure 
known    as    the    Tour    Magne : 
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this  hill  is  called  Mont  Cavalier,  and  is  of 
limestone  covered  with  trees;  it  is  intersected  by 
zigzag  walks. 

It  is  very  hot ;  so  we  drive  up  to  the  Tour 
Magne.  Whether  this  curious  structure  was  a 
dismantled  tomb  or  mausoleum,  or  a  lighthouse, 
or  a  beacon,  or  a  watch-tower,  will  probably  for- 
ever remain  a  moot  point ;  it  has  been  also 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Druidical  monument, 
an  observatory,  and  by  some  is  believed  to  be 
a  treasure-house  ;  in  the  time  of  Henri  IV.  this 
latter  theory  was  prevalent,  and  a  man  actually 
obtained   leave  to   dig  here   for  treasure,   but   he 


can,  from  this  high  coign  of  vantage,  be  easily 
made  out. 

We  continue  our  voyage  of  discovery.  We 
visit  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Castor,  whose 
wide  nave  supports  a  roof  of  stone.  Here  we 
have  a  view  of  the  principal  front  (the  west  one)  : 
the  ancient  frieze  represents  the  events  recorded 
in  Genesis ;  they  are  in  high  relief,  but  require  an 
opera-glass  to  make  them  out. 

We  now  come  to  the  amphitheatre.  This  is  an 
oval  building,  round  which  one  drives  and  inspects 
this  wonderful  monument  in  detail ;  the  whole 
structure  is  carefuly  protected  by  a  high  railing.     It 
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found  nothing.  There  is  a  modern  iron  staircase 
running  around  a  colossal  hollow  stone  pillar, 
which  helps  to  support  this  mysterious  structure. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  tricolor  is  hoisted  on 
a  pole  at  the  summit.  The  view  extends  to  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles;  and  Aigues  Mortes,  a  town 
on  the  Mediterranean,  fifty  miles  off,  may  be  just 
distinguished  on  the  horizon,  it  is  said  :  we  failed 
to  find  it.  But  below  the  tower  lies  the  great  city 
of  Nimes,  spread  out  like  an  elaborately  coloured 
cork  model.  There  is  the  amphitheatre,  there  the 
Maison  Carree  (the  pride  of  ancient  Nemausus  and 
modern  Nimes  alike),  and  every  object  in  the  town 


is  elliptical  in  form  ;  it  consists  ot  two  storeys,  each 
seventy  feet  high.  It  was  at  one  time  used  as  a 
fortress,  and  externally  is  said  to  be  in  a  better 
state  of  preservation  than  the  Colosseum  of  Rome. 
It  held  twenty-three  thousand  spectators  all  seated, 
and  there  are  thirty-two  rows  of  stone  benches. 
The  vast  corridors  are  roofed  by  huge  blocks  ot 
stone  eighteen  feet  long.  Charles  Martel  attempted 
to  destroy  the  building  by  filling  it  with  faggots 
and  setting  the  whole  in  flames.  He  cracked  some 
of  the  huge  stones,  but  he  had  his  labour  for  his 
pains.  It  was  occupied  as  a  fortress  by  the 
Visigoths    in    their    turn,    and    afterwards  by  the 
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Saracens  in  the  eighth  century,  who  were,  as  has 
been  stated,  expelled  by  Charles  Martel.  What  a 
great  blaze  it  must  have  made  when  the  whole  of  the 
vast  passages  were  converted  by  the  French  con- 
queror into  a  gigantic  furnace  !  How  the  old  town 
must  have  been  illuminated  by  the  huge  bonfire  ! 
Up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
arena  was  filled  by  hovels  of  a  sordid  kind, 
all  of  which  have  happily  disappeared,  while  the 
great  corridors  and  passages  were  occupied  by 
tribes  of  beggars  and  gipsies,  and  the  building 
formed  a  sort  of  Alsatia  where  the  authorities 
feared    to    penetrate.      The   stones,    each   with    a 


moritiiii  te  salittant  :  "  we  can  fancy  the  rest. 
The  people  of  Nimes  utilize  their  ancient  amphi- 
theatre for  the  cruel  game  of  /errade,  which  con- 
sists in  the  tormenting  of  wild  cattle  from  the 
neighbouring  lie  de  Camargue  with  tridents,  and 
vaulting  over  the  wooden  barrier  before  the 
affrighted  animals  can  use  their  horns  upon  the 
enterprising  amateurs.  There  are  the  red  plank 
barriers  covered  with  advertisements  ;  and  t/iex 
take  a  good  deal  away  from  the  poetry  of  the 
picture.  ^'Pamiii  et circenses"  was  the  old  cry — the 
people  must  be  amused  somehow :  it's  much  the 
same  to-day. 


A.Ml'HITHEATKE  AT    NIMES. 


round  hole,  to  which  the  cables  attached  to  the 
great  velaritiui  were  affixed,  are  still  visible  on 
the  coping  of  the  outer  topmost  wall  of  the 
amphitheatre.  In  the  arena  the  gladiators  fought 
with  each  other,  or  the  savage  beasts  devoured 
criminals  and  Christians,  to  the  delight  of  an 
applauding  colonial  crowd.  The  surface  of  the 
original  arena  has  been  discovered  covered  with 
sand  and  provided  with  trap-doors.  The  plebs  sat 
in  the  upper  rows  of  seats  ;  the  patricians  and 
knights  in  the  lower  ones.  Well,  we  have  all 
read  our  "  Last  Days  of  Pompeii ;"  we  have  all 
seen  the  picture  of  Jerome,  "Ave,  Ca'sar  imperator ! 


Now  we  come  to  the  Maison  Carree.  To  us  it 
must  be  confessed  the  smaller  edifice  at  Vienne 
appeals  more  directly.  The  temple  to  Augustus 
and  Livia  is  less  restored,  and  consequently  more 
interesting.  But  the  authorities  say  that  the 
building  at  Nimes  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
Corinthian  temples  of  the  Roman  world.  It  is 
certainly  much  larger  than  the  monumental  building 
at  Vienne.  The  temple  was  consecrated  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  Caesar.  In  the  eleventh  century 
the  municipality  of  Nice  met  here  ;  then  it  was  a 
stable,  and  the  spaces  between  the  columns  were 
filled  by  a  brick  wall.    Then  it  became  the  property 
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of  au  Augustine  convent ;  then  it  was  used  as  a 
mortuary  ;  it  became  a  revolutionary  tribunal  ;  theu 
a  corn  warehouse.  It  is  now  more  fittingly  a 
museum.  The  building  is  surrounded  by  thirty 
Corinthian  columns  ;  ten  of  them  form  the  portico. 
We.  "the  ordinary  and  unlearned  spectators,"  are 
impressed  with  its  combined  simplicity  and 
elegance,  as  Murray  puts  it.  "The  museum  which 
the  Maison  Carree  contains  possesses  numerous 
antiquities  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood." 

There  is  great  doubt  as  to  the  actual  date  of  the 
dedication  of  this  temple,  and  the  antiquarian 
disputes   on   this   subject   are   more  curious  than 


see    the    Citadelle,    time    of  Louis    XIV.,    now   a 
prison. 

Nimes  contains  one  hundred  distilleries,  and  is 
celebrated  lor  its  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton. 
It  does  a  large  trade  in  wines,  in  raw  silk,  and  in 
oil.  Here,  in  the  Place  de  la  Bouquerie,  a  vast 
number  of  the  Cevennes  insurgents  met  their 
fate  on  the  gibbet  and  the  wheel  in  1705  ;  thej' 
previously  were  fiendishly  tortured.  Catenat  and 
Ravenel,  the  chiefs,  were  burnt  alive ;  their  lieu- 
tenants were  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  then  burnt. 
Nimes  was  the  place  that  gave  birth  to  Nicot,  who 
introduced  tobacco  into  France  from  Portugal,  and 


THE   MAISON   CARRe£,    NIMES. 


interesting.  Seguier,  an  ingenious  local  antiquary, 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  out  the  dedicatory 
inscription  by  means  of  the  nail-holes  into  which 
were  fixed  the  long-lost  bronze  letters  on  the 
frieze.  But  numerous  renderings  were  given  of 
the  inscription,  and  the  antiquaries  agreed  to  differ. 
It  was  the  old  story  of  Bill  Stumps  over  again. 

We  inspect  the  Porte  d'Auguste,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  Caesar,  b  c.  16,  and  considerably 
restored ;  and  we  glance  at  the  Porte  de  France, 
another  ancient  gateway.  We  see  the  great  taste- 
less Protestant  Temple — Protestants  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nimes — and  we 


gave  his  name  to  "the  herb  nicotiana."  Guizot, 
the  historian,  Louis  Philippe's  minister,  was  born 
here,  and  here  his  father  was  guillotined. 

Nimes  is  a  gay  city,  of  considerable  pretensions 
to  fashion.  We  went  from  the  Place  of  the 
Amphitheatre  to  the  picture-gallery.  We  saw  a 
fine  collection  of  engravings  and  a  picture  by 
Paul  Delaroche  which  is  well  known  in  England, 
"Cromwell  gazing  on  the  Corpse  of  his  Victim." 
There  is  a  gruesomely  horrible  "Martyrdom  of  St. 
Lawrence,"  and  a  weird  work,  "After  the  Defeat," 
a  scene  at  a  village  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  the 
canvas  which  is  set  most  store  by  in  the  gallery  at 
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Nimes  is  "An  Incident  in  the  Life  of  Nero,"  by 
Xavier  Sigalon,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town, 
and  whose  bust  adorns  the  museum.  Nero  is 
studying  the  action  of  poison  upon  a  slave,  who  is 
dying  before  the  Emperor's  eyes.  The  picture  is 
not  without  power,  and  catches  the  eye  at  once; 
but  the  subject  is  sufficiently  horrible. 

Once  more  to  the  amphi- 
theatre. On  our  way  back 
along  the  Boulevard  we 
take  an  ice,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  straws  to  suck 
it  through,  in  order  to 
prolong  our  fleeting  joy. 
We  tried  the  straw,  but — 
it  didn't  do. 

Again  to  the  Maison 
Carrce,  after  breakfast  next 
morning,  where  we  inspect 
the  collection  of  antiquities. 
This  is  the  first  place  in 
which  we  have  met  with 
rudeness  in  France  :  as  we 

go  out,  Xhcgardien  points,  with  a  gesture  worthy  of 
Mr.  Irving,  to  a  tray  on  which  are  certain  silver  and 
copper  coins.  "  Void  le  plateau!"  he  roars  in  an 
imperious  tone.  ^^ Ah .'  d est  le  plateau?  Comme 
c'est  curieux  !  Dites  done,  dest  toujours  Romain?  ' 
And  we  walk  out  solemnly,  as  becomes  the  Anglais 
pour  rire.  But  I  don't  think  the  gardien  saw  any 
joke  about  the  matter ;  when  Newman  shot  the 
Maison  Carree,  the  gardien  gnashed  his  teeth  at 
the  English  enthusiast.  Perhaps  we  were  mean  ? 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  have  put  something  into  the 
box  labelled  "  Savings  Bank  for  the  Orphan 
Scuole  "  {sic). 

We  saw  a  curious  rendering  to-day  in  an  adver- 
tisement of  a  cure  for  "vine  mildiou  "  (?  mildew). 
There  are  happily  carriages  here.  We  will  ride  ; 
we  will  smoke ;  we  will  enjoy  the  dolce  far  niente. 
I  think  that,  if  I  lived  in  Nimes  during  the 
summer,  I  should  do  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of 
thing  ;  I  think  it  would,  in  fact,  be  my  principal 
occupation — this  and  eating  ice  with  a  spade  ;  but 
I  should  never  use  a  straw.  I  hate  meanness  and 
false  economy,  and  I  should  not  have  the  patience. 
If  one  only  dared  to  follow  one's  impulses,  what 
a  delightful  thing  to  get  the  gentleman  who  is 
watering  the  streets  with  a  hose  to  wet  one 
through  and  through,  and  then  to  walk  home  in 
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one's  clothes — one  cant.     I  suggest  it  to  Newman  ; 

he  won't.  Besides,  the  Humane  Society  (Societe  des 

Naufrages)  might  intervene  and  make  one  suffer 

pliysical  torments.     The  proper  time   to  come  to 

Nimes    is     May    or    September.     It's    July    now. 

There   is  no   possible  shadow  of  doubt  about  the 

heat,    and    yet    it    is    not    unbearable.     There    is 

always    shade    from    the 

multitude  of  trees  in  these 

southern  towns,    and   the 

rooms  are  kept  dark  and 

cool  :     as    for    mosquitos, 

we   saw   a   few    here    at 

Nimes,   but  they  did  not 

keep  us    awake,  nor    did 

we   have  to  use  our  bits 

of  net  which,  like  prudent 

travellers,  we  had  brought 

with  us.     Well,  we  shall 

\  \    see  lots  of  mosquitos,  they 

tell  us,  at  Aigues  Mortes, 

if    we    go     there.        My 

private    opinion    is    that 

we    shan't    get    further    than    Aries ;    for    I    can 

get  nothing  out  of  Newman  but  short  lectures  on 

rare  types  of  female  beauty,  and  he  has  a  nasty 

way  of  turning  suddenly  in  the  street  and  crying 

out,  "There's  one  I"  as  if  he  had  come  across  some 

rare   butterfly.     His    mind    is     running    on    the 

^^  Arlesicnne ;"    he    has    bought    the    counterfeit 

resemblance   of  several  unprepossessing  persons. 

In  a  few  hours  we  may  have  separated ;  he  may 

insist  on  remaining  at  Aries,  in  order  to  immortalize 

his  Arlesiennes.     He's  an  artist ;  you  can't  rely  on 

an  artist,  of  course. 

Bicycling  is  the  mania  here  in  the  South  of 
France,  and  it  is  the  very  country  for  it,  too : 
capital  level  roads ;  and  here  in  Languedoc 
especially,  the  hills  are  few  and  far  between.  One 
sees  lots  of  machines  about,  mostly  English ; 
and  the  advertisements  of  English  cycle-makers 
decorate  the  hoardings.  There  are  a  few  German 
machines,  but  the  English  cycle  is  triumphant. 
Outside  every  cafe  you  see  a  bicycle  or  two  leaning 
against  the  plane-trees  planted  along  the  boulevards. 
The  cycling  mania  is  at  its  height  here  in  Southern 
France  ;  but  where  is  the  English  cyclist,  the  record- 
breaker  ?     Why  is  he  not  to  the  fore  ?     Why  on 

earth Because  he  probably  does  not  know  what 

a  delightfully  cheap  and  interesting  country  these 
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bright  lands  of  Lauguedoc  and  Provence  are.  But 
it  is  not  only  the  cyclist  who  is  absent ;  we  miss 
what  Pimclis  waiter  calls  "  Mr.  Cook's  patients." 
We  have  only  seen  two  English  people  since 
leaving  Paris,  viz.  the  two  ladies  who  addressed 
Newman  in  French  at  Vienne,  and  took  him  for  a 
Frenchman.  It  is  a  cheap  tour,  a  lovely  tour, 
a  deeply  interesting  tour,  if  it  is  only  for  the 
archaeological  wonders  one  comes  across ;  and  the 
cost  of  locomotion  is  comparatively  small,  and  it  is 
not  tiring.  There  are  no  long  journeys  after  one 
gets  to  Lyons.  Then,  again,  these  "  ferocious 
Southerners  "  are  particularly  polite  ;  we  only  met 
one  rude  man  yet — the  gardien  at  the  Maison 
Carree  :  he  tried  to  "  rush"  us  ;  but  he  is  the  only 
specimen  of  the  ogre  we  have  seen  so  far. 

The  landlords,  the  landladies,  even  the  waiters, 
are  most  obliging  and  communicative,  perhaps 
because  they  haven't  been  spoiled  by  a  great  wave 
of  tourists.  There  is  no  amount  of  trouble  that 
they  are  not  ready  to  take  in  your  behalf.  It  is 
very  late ;  we  have  been  sitting  drinking  in  the 
cool  air  on  the  Boulevard.  And,  at  last,  Newman 
talks  me  over.  "  Why  not  leave  for  Aries  by  an 
early  train  ?  We  have  done  Nimes  thoroughly." 
Yes,  I  am  bound  to  confess  we  have  done  Nimes 
thoroughly.  I  yield  because  I  am  too  tired  to 
argue.  Then  we  consult  our  landlord.  That 
old  gentleman  insists  on  consulting  the  Indicateur 
(the  French  Bradshaw)  at  once.  "  No  one  but  a 
Frenchman  born  can  possibly  understand  the 
Indicateur^''  he  says,  oracularly.  He  looks  our 
train  up  ;  he  doesn't  even  suggest  that  we  should 
go  after  breakfast.  No ;  we  should  start  in  the  cool 
of  the  morning  by  the  first  train.  Here  is  the 
portrait  of  our  virtuous,  disinterested,  and  obliging 
landlord,  struggling  with  the  Indicateur  at  midnight. 

The  omnibus  is  at  the  door.  "  Do  hurry  up," 
cries  Newman.  His  eyes  are  sparkling  ;  he  is  full 
of  excitement.  He  is  thinking  of  the  Arlcsienne  ;  he 
will  sketch  and  immortalize  the  Arlesiemie,  and  she 
will  live  for  ever  in  the  pages  of  Atalanta.  All  very 
well.     1  only  hope  that  he  won"t  be  disappointed. 

We  take  the  omnibus  to  the  station,  shaking  hands 
with  old  M.  Aubert,  our  polite  host,  a  very  genial 
old  gentleman,  as  you  can  see,  much  after  the 
pattern  of  the  venerable  Herr  von  Joel  of  the  Evans'. 

A  full  confession  is  good  for  the  soul ;  it 
wasn't  because  we  were  wickedly  inclined,  but 
because  we   were    in   a    sort   of   "broody"    state, 


that  we  went  to  the  Cafe  Concert  at  Nimes  ; 
by  this  I  mean  that  we  felt,  like  the  hens,  an 
irresistible  inclination  to  sit.  We  were,  to  tell 
the  truth,  tired  out ;  we  had  climbed  about  the 
Amphitheatre ;  we  had  clambered  up  the  Tour 
Magne,  which  is  nearly  as  bad  as  the  Monument 
or  St.  Paul's,  we  had  stood  in  the  strong  wind  and 
sun  at  its  top,  and  gazed  on  the  hundred  miles  of 
surrounding  country  and  the  great  city  at  our  feet 
in  admiration ;  and  then  we  had  hung  on  to  the 
camera,  and  tried  to  photograph  the  city  of 
Nimes :  all  this,  perhaps,  will  account  for  our 
*'  broodiness." 

We  paid  our  franc  which  entitled  us  to  a 
consomiiiation  gratis,  and  we  sat  down  at  a  little 
table.  Everybody  seemed  to  know  everybody  else 
here.  They  were  playing  the  overture  to  the 
Africaine  when  we  entered  the  place,  and  dropped 
into  our  chairs  ;  but  the  A/ricainc,  though  it  was 
listened  to  with  what  musical  critics  call  "  respectful 
attention"  (/.e.,  nobody  hissed),  was  not  what  the 
audience  had  come  to  hear.  The  Africaine  was  at 
an  end.  The  audience  gave  their  orders,  and 
settled  down  to  enjoy  themselves.  It  was  a  quiet 
audience  of  quiet  people  of  the  middle  class  ;  in 
the  sccondcs  the  operatives,  their  wives  and 
daughters  and  sisters,  were  drinking  coffee  or 
"  bocks."  The  music-hall  element  among  the 
audience  was  absent  ;  dogs  innumerable  ran  about, 
and  some  begged  for  sugar.  The  curtain  suddenly 
rose,  and  a  stout  soprano  and  an  equally  stout 
basso,  in  evening  dress,  sang  a  tiresome  duet,  and 
were  encored ;  or,  to  speak  by  the  card,  they  took 
an  encore.  Then  came  on  two  shaven  men,  also  in 
evening  dress,  who  sang  a  song  about  honour. 

One  gentleman  made  the  startling  proposition, 
that  whenever  two  people  meet,  one  is  a  homme 
d' esprit,  the  other  a  fool,  to  which  his  friend  replied, 
"  Then  the  houime  d'esprit  wishes  you  good 
morning."  This  was  the  insult.  They  quarrelled, 
they  agreed  to  fight  a  duel ;  then  the  insulted  party 
borrowed  five  francs  of  the  other  man,  and,  slapping 
his  pocket,  declared  that  "Honour  is  satisfied." 

The  song  was  well  sung  ;  everybody  applauded — 
everybody  except  a  knowing-looking,  closely  shaven 
old  gentleman,  whose  hat  was  much  cocked,  who 
never  smiled,  and  ever  and  anon  yawned  visibly. 
"  That,"  remarked  a  gentleman  sitting  at  our  table, 
"that,  monsieur,  that  is  the  Pere  Guignol."  He 
said  it  very  solemnly,  in  an  awe-stricken  tone,  as  a 
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man  might  whisper  at  a  public  dinner,  "  That  is 
Mr.  Toole,  Mr.  Irving,  or  Mr.  Penley."  "Ah, 
indeed ! — the  gentleman  with  the  white  socks,  the 
thick  stick,  and  the  white  tie?"  "Yes,  monsieur, 
he  is  our  great  comicits.  He  has,  alas  I  quarrelled 
with  the  management.  You  have  heard  of  the 
Pere  Guignol  ? "  We  explained  that  we  were 
foreigners ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  admirer  of 
Fere  Guignol  got  up  and  left  our  table  at  once. 
He  didn't  want  to  sit  near  people  who  had  never 
heard  of  the  Fere  Guignol. 

Never  once,  while  his  rivals  were  attempting  to 
amuse  their  audience,  did  the  features  of  the  Fere 
Guignol  relax  into  a  smile.  He  looked  as  melan- 
chol}'  as  Hamlet  the  Dane.  But  when  the  comic 
duet  was  over,  Le  Fere  Guignol,  as  a  j-oung  lady 
in  pink,  w'ith  a  huge  pink  hat,  bounced  on  to  the 
stage,  and  singing  a   song  about  "  Aoh,  aoh  "  and 


"Ah,  ha,"  became  galvanised;  he  smiled  such  a 
sinile  (he  would  have  been  elected  maj'or  of  Garrett 
at  once  on  that  smile,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
horse-collar),  and  at  each  "Aoh,  aoh"  he  laughed 
a  great  stagey  horse-laugh;  and  how  he  banged 
with  his  great  stick,  rattled  on  his  iron  table,  and 
stamped  his  feet  as  Mademoiselle  Mimi  Rigollot 
made  her  bow  and  exit ;  and  how  he  repeated  all  this 
when  she  was  triumphantly  recalled.  Small  wonder, 
for  Mademoiselle  Mimi  was  the  Fere  Guignol's 
daughter,  and  doubtless  the  watery- ej'ed  old  Silenus 
loved  the  girl.  Even  Captain  Costigan  really  loved 
his  Emilee,  perhaps  even  more  than  j'oung  Fen- 
dennis  did.  An  hour  was  enough  of  it ;  we  had 
had  our  two  francs'  worth.  Newman  made  a  sketch 
of  father  and  daughter  ;  and  he,  I,  and  Mademoiselle 
Mimi  Rigollot  and  her  papa,  and  3'ou,  too,  gentle 
reader,  have  all  to  get  our  living  somehow. 


' '  Aladcmoisille  Mimi. " 
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/'~\NE  Christ  mas-eve,  as  we  sat  together  by  the 
^-^  fire,  in  far  Nova  Scotia,  great  grandfather 
with  his  descendants  to  the  third  generation  around 
him,  the  fire-light  glinted  for  a  moment  on  my 
red  head.  Grandsire  gazed  at  me  a  moment,  and 
then  burst  out — 

"  Now  I  did  think  that  colour  had  clean  run  out 
of  the  family  I  Look,  Ben  and  Sarah,  true  as  life, 
that's  Hannah's  hair  a-shinin'  on  her  great- 
grandchild's head — the  veritable  double-dyed,  that 


none  but   an  extra   pretty  woman  could  have  and 
still  look  han'some." 

"  Your  great  grandmother's  hair,"  he  said,  half] 
to  himself.    "  Hard  it  was  to  win  that  wilful  head  ;j 
and    when    it    was    mine,    mine    even    for   all  its 
rebellious  waves   and  curls,  it  came   mighty  nearj 
being  the  death-warrant  to  the  settlement." 

"Why,  grandfather?"  broke  in  the  young  people. 

"Yes,"   he  continued,  "it   is   a   true  story,  anc 
came  near  being  a  sad   one  all  along  of  that  rec 
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shine.  It  was  in  this  way.  Hannah  and  I  were 
new-comers  to  the  wilderness — for  wilderness  it 
was  in  those  days — and  we  settled  with  some 
half-d:zeu  families  on  the  bank  of  the  Annapolis 
river.  A  lonely  little  clearing  in  the  woods — the 
Indians,  our  nearest  neighbours,  living  in  a  fitful 
peace  with  us,  sometimes  stealing  our  cattle — our 
only  friends,  the  settlers,  at  distant  Port  Royal  — 
poverty,  sickness,  sometimes  death,  around  us ; 
and  yet  it  was  home,  and  Hannah  was  with  nie, 
working  heroically  for  others  always,  nursing  the 
si:k,  praying  with  the  dying,  until,  one  cold  winter 
day,  a  little  stranger  came  to  tie  her  hands  more 
closely.  Ah !  but  'twas  a  day  of  rejoicing,  for  it 
was  the  first  babe  of  the  settlement,  and  Hannah 
was  greatly  loved. 

"  That  night  a  couple  of  Indians,  strangers  from 
some  northern  Miamac  tribe,  came  to  the  door, 
begging  food  and  shelter.  We  bade  them 
welcome  with  misgiving  ;  yet,  being  mindful  that 
some  had  entertained  angels  unawares,  we  gave 
them  a  hearty  meal  and  a  blanket  by  the  fire. 
The  elder  of  our  guests  was  evidently  a  man  of 
rank.  He  wore  the  dress  of  a  chieftain,  and  was 
deferred  to  by  his  companion.  He  spoke  English 
fairly  well,  but  he  preserved  for  the  most  part  the 
usual  Indian  taciturn  silence. 

"  The  babe,  who  seemed  like  most  of  us  settlers, 
old  before  his  time,  was  toasting  his  toes  from  his 
nurse's  lap  by  the  fire.  Suddenly  the  chief  uttered 
an  exclamation  which  I  did  not  understand,  and 
stretched  out  his  arm^  saying  that  he  wished  to 
hold  the  child. 

"  Very  reluctantly   I   consented,  feeling  heartily 

thankful  that  Hannah  slept  through  the  interview. 

"To  my  surprise,  as  the  chief  pressed  the  babe 

to  his  bosom,  something  very  like  tears  fell  on  the 

wee  white  robe. 

"By  dawn  the  Indians  were  away.  They  would 
not  stay  for  food,  but,  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  departed  quietly. 

"  Four  weeks  later  the  younger  Indian  returned, 
bringing  with  him  an  interpreter.  I  understood 
that  he  came  as  an  ambassador  from  his  chief, 
who,  having  recently  lost  his  son,  wished  to  adopt 
mine.  Little  David  slep:  in  his  cradle  close  by  the 
cabin-door.  I  placed  myself  in  the  doorway, 
saying,  through  the  interpreter,  that  I  would  not 
part  with  him.  The  interpreter  tried  to  force  me 
from   my  post,  and   laid  his  hand  threateningly  on 


his  tomah.-iwk  ;  but  his  superior  checked  him.  He 
was  unwillingly  obliged  to  continue  in  his  official 
capacity,  and  he  gruntily  informed  me  that  where 
bread  had  been  giveu  there  should  be  no  war. 
After  some  further  parleying,  they  tightened  their 
snow-shoes  and  sped  away  over  the  hills. 

"  I  found  Hannah  crouched  by  the  cradle  in  an 
ecstasy  of  terror,  for  she  had  heard  all. 

"  For  another  month  we  heard  no  more  of  our 
covetous  friends,  and  then  the  same  two  Indians 
returned,  this  time  bringing  with  them  presents 
of  wampum  and  venison.  The  chief  had  sent 
again  for  my  son,  said  the  interpreter.  His 
wigwam  was  desolate ;  his  papoose  had  been 
called  of  the  Great  Spirit ;  his  squaw  would  not  be 
comforted.  To  deny  him  was  useless  :  the  child 
must  be  sent  by  the  bearer ;  else  it  would  be  taken 
by  force. 

"  The  few  settlers  had  fjrmcd  a  ring  about  our 
visitors.  They  turned  to  me  expectantly.  Man 
after  man  clasped  my  hand  and  said  staunchly, 
'The  child  shall  not  go  out  of  the  settlement.' 

"They  well  understood  the  consequences  of 
war  with  an  unknown  tribe,  but  as  one  man  came 
the  answer.  Well  did  we  know  the  revenge  which 
might  be  taken  on  us  for  our  stubbornness.  Our 
wives  and  families  ran  the  same  risk  that  we  did  : 
it  was  but  right  that  they  should  have  a  voice  in 
the  matter.  In  a  few  minutes  we  summoned  the 
women  of  the  place,  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
baby  should  go  or  stay  was  put  to  the  vote.  Some- 
times a  woman's  voice  faltered,  or  a  strong  man's 
eyes  moistened  as  he  thought  of  the  danger 
threatening  his  dear  ones,  but  without  one  dis- 
senting murmur  came  the  decision,  'The  child 
shall  not  go  out  of  the  se'tlement.' 

"  Again  the  Indians  departed,  this  time  leaving 
behind  them  a  snake-skin  filled  with  arrows,  in 
token  of  our  quarrel. 

"  Winter  wore  slowly  away,  and  they  did  not 
return.  Our  stockade  was  guarded  to  little 
purpose.  We  heard  rumours  of  an  Indian  war  in 
the  north,  in  which  our  visitors  were  doubtless 
engaged.  By  June  Hannah  and  I  were,  perhaps, 
the  only  two  who  still  thought  of  and  dreaded 
what  might  be  in  store  for  the  baby. 

"  One  bright  August  day,  when  the  stockade  was 
quite  unguarded,  the  men  being  all  at  work  in  the 
harvest-field  and  the  women  busy  about  their 
household    tasks,     we     were    surprised.      I     was 
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vvorkiug  at  a  plot  of  ground  near  our  log-house, 
Hannah  sat  on  a  bench  under  the  shadow  of  a 
wild-grape  vine.  Little  David  was  crowing  in  her 
arms  and  pulling  at  her  hair.  Hannah's  merr3' 
laugh  made  me  look  at  the  picture  of  my  wife, 
leaning  against  the  wall,  with  all  her  glorious  hair 
floating  about  her,  while  little  David  chuckled  with 
glee  over  his  new  game. 

"Suddenly  something  made  my  blood  run  cold. 
Close  by  the  corner  of  the  house  stood  the  chief 
Outside  the  stockade  were  twenty  or  thirty 
warriors. 

"Hannah,  seeing  my  terrified  face,  turned  quickly 
and  saw  the  cause.  Quick  as  a  flash  she  wrapped 
the  babe  in  her  long  hair,  peering  out  in  terror 
through  the  red  haze.  The  child,  pleased  with  his 
hiding-place,  crowed  gleefully.  The  Indian  stood 
spell-bound,  not  uttering  a  sound  or  moving. 
Then  he  slowly  advanced,  his  eyes  never  turning 
from  Hannah,  who  cowered  against  the  wall. 

"  I  rushed  between  them,  brandishing  my  hoe  ; 
but  the  chief,  who  was  large  and  powerfully  built, 
brushed  me  aside,  and  halted  at  some  ten  paces 
from  my  wife.  He  scarcely  seemed  to  see  me,  and 
I  could  not  but  observe  that  there  was  nothing  of 
violence  in  his  face.  He  seemed  utterly  carried 
away  by  some  power  stronger  than  himself.  The 
b  .be  began  to  beat  against  his  hair  curtain, 
aud  then  to  scream.  Hannah  fled  to  the  door  of 
the  Cabin. 

"Once  in  her  flight,  blinded  b}-  her  veil  of  hair, 
she  slipped  and  nearly  fell.  As  she  recovered 
herself,  the  chief  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  relief.  He 
gazed  at  the  doorwaj^  with  a  bewildered  expression. 

"After  a  minute  he  turned  to  me,  speaking  as 
with  an  eftort.  '  She  of  the  beautiful  locks, 
whose  tresses  pale  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun, 
is  she  3'our  squavv  ?  ' 

"  Thorouglily  puzzled,  I  answered,  'Yes.' 

"  His  retorc  was  to  the  point.  *  I  have  horses, 
cattle,  wampum.  These  I  will  bring  you.  Peace 
and  prosperity  to  your  people  for  ever  shall  be 
your  portion,  if  you  will  sell  her  to  me.' 

"  '  No,  no  !  '  I  gasped  in  horror,  bethinking  me 
that  he  could  easily  carry  her  off"  b^'  force  if  he 
would,  for  I  was  the  only  man  in  the  stockade. 

"  A  look  of  disappointment  came  over  his  face, 
and  he  stood  silent  for  a  moment. 


"  He  was  a  fine-looking  man,  of  about  my  own 
age.  His  forehead  was  shaded  by  crisp,  dusky 
locks  ;  his  dark  eyes  were  soft  with  emotion  ;  his 
sensitive  lips  quivered.  It  flashed  across  me  that 
this  was  no  savage,  out  one  of  the  native  noble- 
men of  the  New  World. 

"  At  last  he  said  slowly :  *  I  understand  3'ou 
will  not  sell  her.  Let  me  give  you  a  daughter  of 
the  woods  in  exchange — a  dusky  daughter  of  an 
evening  star,  the  shadow  of  the  graceful  pine-tree 
— and  let  me  lead  away  the  daughter  of  the  sun.' 

"  His  dark  eyes  flashed  with  passion  at  my 
denial.  He  laid  his  hand  threateningly  on  his 
quiver  of  poisoned  arrows.  As  he  did  so,  Hannah 
rushed  out,  still  holding  the  baby. 

"  In  an  instant  the  Indian  was  all  gentleness 
again.  He  bade  me  ask  my  wife  if  she  would 
consent.  For  answer  she  put  one  hand  in  mine, 
and  pressed  the  babe  closer  to  her  breast,  all  her 
bright  hair  floating  bewilderingly  behind  her. 
Sarel}'  it  was  the  strangest  wooing  that  ever  the 
sun  shone  on.  He  implored,  he  entreated ;  he 
pictured  his  desolate  life  from  which  his  wife  of 
twelve  moons  had  departed.  He  had  come,  he 
admitted,  for  the  child  ;  '  but  who,'  he  said,  *  when 
the  sun  was  before  him,  would  beg  for  a  star  ? ' 

"  Hannah  denied  him  firmly.  At  last,  terrified 
at  his  insistance,  she  broke  into  a  storm  of 
frightened  sobs. 

"  The  chief  moved  away,  beckoning  me  to  follow. 
'  She  of  the  beautiful  locks  will  not  have  me :  I 
will  not  compel  her.  I  ask  but  one  favour  ere  1 
go  to  m\-  desolate  lodge — that  I  may  touch  the 
beautiful  tresses ;  then  will  I  go  in  peace.' 

"  Hannah  was  in  great  terror  when  I  told  her. 
'  He  is  going  to  scalp  me,'  she  cried. 

"  '  Tell  her,'  said  the  Indian,  who  watched  us 
narrowly,  '  that  she  may  trust  me.' 

"  I  looked  him  steadily  in  the  eye.  '  Hannah,' 
I  whispered,  '  you  have  nothiLg  to  fear.'  She 
stood  timidl}'  by  me,  my  arm  steadying  her,  while 
the  Indian  caught  up  a  long  red  curl,  ran  his  dark 
finger  through  its  length,  lified  it  for  an  instant  to 
his  lips,  and  then  joined  his  braves  outside  the 
stockade.  At  the  brow  of  the  hill  he  paused  a 
moment,  waved  his  hand  as  if  in  farewell,  aud 
then  we  saw  no  more  of  my  wife's  Indian  lover." 

Ella   |.   Hunter. 


Shakespeare. 

MIDDLE  TRAGEDY.— yw/«/s  Ccesar  and  Hamlet. 


Professor  Church. 

'T^HERE  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  these 
■*■  two  plays  belong  to  the  same  period  in  Shake- 
speare's life — to  the  three  or  four  years  with  which 
the  sixteenth  century  closed  and  the  seventeenth 
began.  Julius  Casar  cannot  be  later  than  1601, 
and  may  be  as  early  as  1599.  Of  this  we  have  a 
proof  in  what  seems  an  unmistakable  reference 
to  the  speeches  delivered  over  the  dead  body  of 
Caesar  in  Weever's  Mirror  of  Martyrs,  a  book  which 
was  published  in  1601,  but  was  "fit  for  print,"  the 
author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  two  years  before. 
Weever's  lines  run  thus  : — 

"  The  many-headed  multitude  were  drawne 
By  Brutus'  speech,  that  Csesar  was  ambitious; 
When  eloquent  Mark  Antonie  had  showne 
His  virtues,  who  but  Brutus  then  was  vicious?" 


Curiously  enough,  the  ingenious  critic  (Mr.  Halliwell) 
who  discovered  this  reference  seems  afterwards 
to  have  changed  his  mind  about  its  conclusive- 
ness. But  this  seems  to  me  absolute,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  does  not 
seem  to  have  gone  to  any  of  his  authorities  for 
the  speeches,  or  indeed  for  the  scene.  Antony 
and  Brutus  certainly  did  not  meet  over  the  body 
of  the  dead  Caesar.  Hamlet,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  first  printed  in  1602,  though  it  did  not  actually 
appear  till  the  following  year.  Mr.  Marshall, 
the  editor  of  the  "  Irving  Shakespeare,"  has  an 
ingenious  theory  that  the  poet  wrote  an  early  play 
on  the  subject  and  elaborated  it,  "  in  the  dramatic 
season  1 601-1602,"  into  what  we  now  possess.  If 
this  is  true,  it  does  not  aff'ect  the  argument.  Julius 
Ccesar  and  Hamlet  remain  the  earliest  in  date  of 
the  tragedies. 
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Professor  Do.vden,  in  his  introduct'.on  to  the 
"Irving  Shakespf are,"  speaks  of  the  two  as 
'' '  tragedies  of  reflection,'  as  distinguished  from  the 
tempestuous  tragedies  of  passion,  such  as  King 
Lear,  Othello,  and  Tinton.'"  The  term  "tragedy  of 
reflection"  is  indeed  applicable  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  Hamlet.  Without  denying  that  it  may 
be  used  appropriately  of  Julius  Ccrsar,  I  would 
suggest  that  there  is  another  way  in  which  the 
latter  play  may  be  regarded.  We  may  look  upon 
it  as  a  transition  from  the  histories  in  which 
Shakespeare  had  hitherto  found  the  serious  subjects 
of  his  urama  to  the  great  tragedies  in  which  his 
genius  found  its  most  consummate  expression. 
The  construction  of  the  plot  of  Julius  Casar  has 
much  in  common  with  that  which  the  historical 
plays  have  made  familiar  to  us  In  none  of  these, 
indeed,  has  he  been  so  much  indebted  to  the 
chroniclers  for  his  incidents  and  character  as  he 
is  to  Plutarch  in  the  play  which  I  am  now  con- 
sidering. "It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  whole  play  is  to  be  fouud  in  Plutarch. 
Shakespeare,  indeed,  has  thrown  a  rich  mantle  of 
poetry  over  all,  which  is  often  wholly  his  own  ; 
but  of  the  incidents  there  is  almost  nothing  which 
tie  does  not  owe  to  Plutarch."  There  is  even  a 
certain  awkwardness,  if  I  may  venture  so  to 
express  myself,  in  the  form  of  the  play  which 
reminds  us  of  the  histories.  These  aie  often 
dramatised  narratives  rather  than  true  dramas ; 
and  Julius  Ccvsar  in  this  respect  resembles  them. 
Xor  is  this  deflection  from  the  highest  standard 
only  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  unity  of  time. 
This  unity,  though  it  is  a  note  of  the  very  highest 
dramatic  perfection — as  seen,  for  instance,  in  the 
(Eaibus  Tyi'annus — is  not  a  characteristic  of  Shake- 
speare's tragedies.  A  more  serious  defect  is  the 
want  of  unity  of  interest.  The  play  is,  in  fact,  two 
plays,  or  it  is  one  play  with  two  heroes.  The 
great  Julius  disappears  from  the  stage  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  third  act,  though  his  ghost,  which 
one  might  perhaps  rationalise  into  the  spirit  of 
imperialism,  surviving  its  founder,  continues  to 
influence  its  action.  But  the  centre  of  interest  is 
certainly  changed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  drama. 
It  is  on  Brutus,  champion  of  the  lest  cause  of 
Republicanism,  that  our  e3-es  are  fixed. 

It  is  a  not  unreasoLable  solution  of  this  difficulty 
to  say  that  Brutus  is  the  real  hero  throughout.  It 
might  even  be  argued  that  the  greatness  of  Caesar 


is  minimised  in  order  to  make  the  figure  of  the 
Liberator  more  prominent.  Shakespeare's  portrayal 
of  the  Dictator's  character  has  been  sharply 
criticised.  One  writer  says  that  it  gives  us  "  a 
distinct  exhibition  of  little  beyond  his  vanity  and 
arrcgance,  relieved  and  set  off  by  his  good  nature  ;" 
and  another,  that  as  set  forth  in  his  speeches — and 
indeed  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  speak — it  is 
"little  short  of  a  downrij.ht  caricature."  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  the  real  greatness  of  Caesar  is, 
in  a  degree,  a  modern  discovery.  Mommsen's 
admiration  of  him  is  almost  immoral  ;  but  he  has 
at  least  taught  us  to  appreciate  the  Dictator's 
thorough  grasp  of  Roman  politics,  ai:d  profound 
insight  into  the  necessities  of  the  time,  and  to  see 
that  his  opponents  were  hopelessly  impotent 
and  incapable.  It  is  in  no  wise  derogatory  to 
Shakespeare,  to  suppose  that  he  saw  little  of 
this,  and  that  his  Caesar  is  a  Miles  Elorieras,  who 
has,  it  is  true,  a  great  deal  more  to  boast  of  than  a 
great  statesman." 

There  is  certainly  much  more  subtlety  of  character 
in  the  picture  of  Brutus.  This  is  not  the  less 
true  because  the  traits  are  largely  drawn  from  the 
dramatist's  own  imagination.  The  Brutus  with 
whom  we  make  acquaintance  in  Cicero's  letters, 
who  exacts  an  exorbitant  interest  from  provincial 
debtors,  and  is  greatly  offended  when  his 
preposterous  claims  are  cut  down,  is  scarcely 
the  idealist  whom  we  find  in  Shakespeare.  The 
actual  causes,  too,  of  his  failure  to  make  a  good 
fight  for  the  Republican  cause — suc:ess  was 
doubtless  impossible  from  the  first — are  to  be  found 
in  his  carelessness  and  incapacity  when  the  conduct 
of  aftairs  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  rather  than  in 
a  preference  for  ideas  over  action,  and  an  unwise 
confidence  in  men  less  high-principled  and  noble 
than  himself  But  it  Shakespeare's  Brutus  is 
idealized  from  the  Brutus  of  history,  he  is  not 
the  less,  perhaps  all  the  more,  a  noble  creation. 
At  first  he  seems  wrapt  in  a  philosopher's  calm. 
In  the  second  act  the  fire  has  indeed  caught 
the  whole  man.  But  his  reasons  for  action  are 
curiousl}^  impersonal  and  theoretic.  Never  before 
did  a  patriot  resolve  to  kill  a  tyrant  not  for  what 
he  was  but  for  what  he  might  grow  to  be. 

It,  of  course,  harmonises  with  this  that  when 
Decius  (the  poet's  misnomer  for  Decimus  Brutus) 
asks :  "  Shall  no  man  else  be  touched  but  only 
Cae^gr?"     Brutus    puts    a    decided    veto    on    the 
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slayiug  of  Antony.  The  oration  over  the  dead 
body,  with  its  studied  plainness  and  disdain  of 
ornament — Shakespeare  is  here  true  to  the  historical 
truth  about  the  oratory  of  Brutus,  and  shows  no 
appreciation  of  the  circumstances.  We  are  not 
surprised  when  we  see  him  driven  from  Rome  at 
the  end  of  the  act.  As  one  commentator  puts  it, 
"  He  relies  on  the  force  of  his  dry,  inflexible  oratory 
with  as  ill  result  as  on  his  generalship."  But  it  is 
not  vanity  that  gives  him  this  reliance.  He  feels 
that  men  ought  to  be  swayed  by  this  dispassionate 
reasoning,  and  he  believes  that  they  will  be  so 
swayed,  just  as  he  believes  in  the  harmlessness 
of  Antony  and  the  patriotism  of  the  multitude,  and 
generally  in  the  certainty  of  things  going  right  ; 
whereas  they  have  an  infinite  capacity  for  going 
wrong. 

Brutus  does  not  dwarf  the  surrounding 
characters  as  does  Hamlet  in  the  play  which  I 
am  next  to  consider.  Cassius  is  the  practical 
politician,  moving  altogether,  we  feel,  on  a  lower 
plane  of  thought  and  feeling  than  his  friend,  but 
much  more  capable  of  conducting  his  plans  to  a 
successful  issue.  It  is  not  the  sense  of  what 
Caesar  may  grow  to  that  arms  his  hand  against 
him,  but  the  feeling  that  the  man  leaves  no  room 
for  any  one  to  be  great  but  himself,  that  now  in 
Rome  there  is  "  but  one  only  man."  A  man  of 
expedient,  unscrupulous  as  to  means,  yet  with  a 
grasp  of  principle,  Cassius  may  well  have  been 
drawn  from  the  life  of  one  of  the  statesmen  in  the 
Elizabethan  England,  which  Shakespeare  and  he 
could  hardly  have  wanted  a  model  for  another 
sketch,  slighter  indeed,  but  firmly  drawn  and 
vivid,  Mark  Antony.  It  would  be  interesting,  did 
the  occasion  permit,  to  trace  how  the  outlines 
grew  into  the  fuller  picture,  which  some  eight 
years  afterwards  the  great  dramatist  was  to  draw 
in  his  Antony  and  Cleopatta.  Octavius  appears 
hut  for  a  short  time,  but  quite  long  enough  to 
show  that  he  has  in  him  the  makings  of  the  future 
Augustus. 

There  are  other  notable  points  in  the  play 
which  I  can  only  suggest  to  my  readers.  There  is 
wliat  may  be  called  the  anti-democratic  spirit  of 
Shakespeare,  to  be  compared  with  its  more 
dibtinct  manifestation  in  Coriolanns.  The  same 
play  furnishes  an  interesting  parallel  to  Portia, 
who,  we  might  say,  is  a  stoical  Volumnia. 

Mr.  F.  A  Marshall  says  that  it  is  "  a  common 


saying  among  people  connected  with  the  stage, 
that  no  actor  has  ever  yet  positively  failed  in 
Hamlet."  At  first  sight  it  is  easier  to  believe  what 
follows,  that  is  the  universal  experience  of 
managers,  "that  you  have  only  to  put  Hamlet  up, 
even  with  a  bad  cast,  and  you  are  sure  of  a 
fairly  good  house."  This  is  intelligible  enough. 
The  action  of  the  play  is  so  rich,  so  varied,  so 
picturesque.  The  mere  succession  of  scenes 
from  the  castle-platform,  with  its  ghostly  visitant 
to  the  graveyard,  with  the  curious  spectacle  of  the 
"  places  within  the  play "  as  the  central  point, 
enthrals  the  attention.  But  that  any  ranter  should 
be  able  to  win  at  least  some  kind  of  success  in  the 
presentation  of  a  character  so  complex  seems 
strange  indeed.  Doubtless  the  fact  must  be 
takeu  as  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  profound 
interest  which  is  felt  in  the  problem  of  Hamlet's 
personality.  It  is  a  speculation  of  which  we  are 
never  weary  to  inquire,  What  was  the  weakness 
which  wrecked  the  life  of  one  of  such  high 
qualities  and  commanding  powers  ? 

There  have  been  many  and  diverse  answers  to 
this  question.  Their  variety  is  caricatured  in  a 
humorous  paper  which  is  to  be  found,  I  think, 
in  that  very  entertaining  medley,  William  Hone's 
Year  Book.  In  this,  one  of  the  numberless 
aspirants  who  have  essayed  to  play  the  part  of 
Hamlet  complains  that  the  public  will  not  take 
seriously  his  carefully  studied  conception  of  the 
character.  It  is  his  idea,  he  says,  that  the  Prince 
was  hampered  in  his  action  by  an  enormous 
corpulence  ;  and  he  quotes,  in  a  way  that  satirises 
not  a  little  Shakespearian  literature,  various 
passages  that  seem  to  support  his  contention, 
among  them  being  the  well-known — 

'■  Oh  I  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt  I  " 
Almost  all  commentators,  however,  are  agreed,  1 
suppose,  upon  one  central  point — that  Hamlet  was 
a  man  of  speculative  mind,  suddenly  called  upon 
to  act  under  circumstances  that  require  clearness 
of  sight,  promptitude  and  decision  in  action.  To 
action  he  is  constitutionally  averse.  He  fails  in 
it,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  puts  it,  "  not  because  he  broods 
too  deeply  on  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  and  the 
duty  he  has  to  do,  entangled  in  the  over-refine- 
ment of  his  foresight  of  difficulties,  but  rather 
from  his  aversion  to  brood  upon  it  all."  This 
critic  cites  the  famous  soliloquy,  "To  be  or  not  to 
be?"  as  an  instance  of  this  temper  of  mind.     In 
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some  writers  we  might  not  unreasonably  account 
for  it  as  being  "  a  purple  patch/'  an  ornate  passage 
brought  in  to  exhibit  the  author's  philosophy  or 
fancy.  But  Shakespeare  w^as  not  given  to  the 
sewing  on  of  "  purple  patches  ";  the  whole  web 
and  woof  of  his  work  is  too  lich  and  precious  to 
need  them.  We  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  it 
has  some  definite  purpose.  Curiously  enough,  in 
the  quarto  edition  of  1603,  the  soliloquy  occurs  in 
an  earlier  scene,  and  the  speaker  was  represented 
as  coming  upon  the  scene  "  poring  upon  a  book." 
It  is  significant  that  in  the  very  crisis  of  his 
undertaking,  the  vengeance  which  he  feels  to  be 
the  work  of  his  life,  he  should  have  suff'ered  his 
mind  to  be  diverted  to  the  most  unprofitable  of 
speculations — whether  a  man  may,  or  may  not, 
put  the  term  to  his  own  life. 

A  kindred  question — one  that  has  been  hotly  dis- 
cussed by  Shakespeare's  commentators — is  whether 
Hamlet's  madness — in  part  certainly  aff'ected — 
was  not  also  in  some  degree  a  real  distemper  of 
the  brain.  There  is,  I  must  own,  some  force  in 
the  argument  urged  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  that  if  the 
madness  is  entirely  feigned,  "  or  stumbles  over  the 
inconsistency,  that  it  is  so  carried  out  as  to  answer 
no  reasonable  purpose — excites  suspicion  instead  of 
diverting  it,  and  covers  not,  and  is  not  fitted  to  cover, 
any  secondary  designs.''  It  is  quite  possible  that, 
as  the  same  critic  goes  on  to  suggest,  "  the  poet  has 
here  left  us  to  our  own  resources,  has  placed  the 
picture  of  nature  before  us,  and  called  upon  us 
to  read  and  interpret  it  with  no  aid  from  him 
of  marginal  interpretation."  It  is  certainly  an 
auxiliary  argument  for  the  theory  of  an  inter- 
mittent frenzy  in  Hamlet" s  mind,  that  we  can  thus 
account  for  the  brutality  of  his  behaviour  to 
Ophelia.  Had  we  to  regard  all  this  as  the  outcome 
of  a  deliberate  purpose,  it  could  not  but  alienate 
our  sympathies  from  the  hero. 

But,  speculate  as  we  may  upon  the  character  of 
the  great  agonist  in  this  great  drama,  we  must  not 
forget  the  element  which,  in  common,  it  may  be 
said,  with  all  great  dramas,  it  possesses — the 
element  of  an  overpowering  fate. 


"  The  time  is  out  of  joint  ;    O  cursed  spite  ! 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right  !  " 

The  two  things  work  together  to  bring  about 
the  disastrous  end. 

"  He  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on, 
To  have  proved  most  royally," 

says  his  cousin  Fortinbras,  of  Hamlet,  as  he  lies  dead 
amidst  the  slaughter  of  the  last  scene.  In  happier 
times  he  might  have  occupied  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark gracefully  and  well.  But  there  is  a  doom 
upon  his  house  :  it  is  polluted  with  murder  and 
incest.  The  spirits  of  the  dead  will  not  suffer 
that  the  false  peace  which  the  rightful  heir's  un- 
ambitious temper  permits  to  the  usurper  should 
endure.  Summoned  by  this  voice  from  the  grave, 
the  student  has  to  leave  his  books,  and  to  renounce 
the  love  of  mother  and  promised  wife,  in  order 
that  he  may  play  that  for  which  he  is  of  all  men 
the  least  fitted — the  part  of  Orestes.  Hamlet's 
complaint  of  the  times  was  indeed  only  too  true. 

After  thinking  of  Hamlet  one  has  little  disposi- 
tion to  dwell  on  the  other  characters  of  the  play. 
Horatio  is  all  but  a  persona  tnuta.  If  he  speaks, 
it  is  only  because  two  persons  are  necessary  for  a 
dialogue,  and  what  he  says  gives  occasion  for  the 
utterances  of  his  friend,  the  Prince.  Laertes  is 
possibly  meant  as  a  contrast  to  Hamlet,  but  certainly 
is  not  so  figured  as  to  make  us  feel  that  the  man  of 
action  is  necessarily  to  be  preferred  to  the  man  of 
reflection.  Of  Polonius,  I  have  sometimes  fancied 
that  the  dramatist  meant  to  leave  in  him  for  the 
world — if,  indeed,  Shakespeare  ever  thought  of 
the  world — a  problem  as  perplexing  in  its  small 
way  as  that  of  Hamlet  himself.  Was  he  a 
dotard  or  a  sagacious  old  man  ?  Surely  there 
is  admirable  sense  in  his  parting  counsels  to 
his  son. 

And  yet  how  utterly  fatuous  he  is  at  times ! 
As  to  Ophelia,  I  would  refer  my  readers  to  one  of 
the  too  rare  contributions  which  Mr.  Irving  has 
made  to  the  edition  that  bears  his  name.  It 
bears  the  title  of  "The  Relations  of  Hamlet  and 
Ophelia,"  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Henry  Irving 
Shakespeare,  viii.  23-5. 


SCHOLARSHIP     COMPETITION     QUESTIONS. 

I.     Hamlet  has  been  said  to  be  a  tragedy  of  reflection,  as  distinguished  from  a  tragedy  of  action.     Discuss 
this  statement. 

II.     Of  which  character's  course  of  action  do  you   most  approve,  Mark  Antony's   or  Brutus's  ?    Give 
reasons  for  choice.     (Julius  Ca'sar.) 

Essays  must   contain  not   more   than    500   words,  and  must  be   sent   in   by  June    25.     Only  one 
question  should  be  answered. 


SEARCH     QUESTIONS     IN     ENGLISH     LITERATURE. 


1.  Give  the  reference  to  two  quotations  contained  in  the 
following. 

2.  State  where  the  passage  occurs. 

"  That  people  should  laugh  over  the  same  sort  of  jests, 
and  have  many  a  story  of  '  grouse  in  the  gun-room,'  many 
an  old  joke  between  them  which  time  cannot  wither  nor 
custom  stale,  is  a  better  preparation  for  life,  by  your 
leave,  than  many  other  things  higher  and  better  sounding 
in  the  world's  ears.  You  could  read  Kant  by  yourself,  if 
}ou  wanted;  but  you  must  share  a  joke  with  some  one 
else." 

II. 

What  was  the  first  thing  sold  by  Miss  Hepzibah 
Pyncheon  in  her  little  shop  ? 

III. 

Give  the  date  of  the  year  that  has  been  spoken  of  as 
Annus  Mirabilis — the  Year  of  Wonders. 


IV. 

Where   was    the    following    inscription    carved 
things  come  round  to  him  who  will  but  wait  "  ? 


"All 


"  Pray,  Mr.  Opie,  may  I  ask  what  you  mix  your  colours 
with  ?  "  said  a  brisk  dilettante  student  to  the  great 
painter.  Give  the  answer. 

VI. 

Arrange  the  following  works  in  chronological  order, 
giving  dates  of  publication  : — The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrtl,  Paradise  Lost,  Esmond,  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,  Faerie  Queene  (first  three  books),  Essay  on 
Man,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  The  Hind  and  the  Panther, 
Waverley,  Evelina,  Ye  Mariners  of  England,  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield. 

VII. 

Give  the  author  and  work  from  which  the  following  are 
taken : — 

1.  "  Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more." 

2.  "  We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not  ; 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught  ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought." 

3.  "  Love  seeketh  not  itself  to  please, 

Nor  for  itself  hath  any  care  ; 
But  for  another  gives  its  ease, 

And  builds  a  heaven  in  hell's  despair." 


Answers  to  be  sent  in  by  June  15.  They  should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent,  R.  U., 
Atalanta,  28,  New  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.G.,  and  should  contain  full  Name  and  Address  of 
Sender.  Gompetitors  are  requested  not  to  apply  to  other  publications  for  information  concerning 
Questions  set  in  Atalanta. 


ANSWERS     TO     SEARCH     QUESTIONS     (MAY). 


a,  Jeffrey,  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  of  Wordsworth's 
Excursion. 

b.  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

II. 

"  A  frying-pan,  a  gridiron,  a  dish,  and  two  plates." 
(.Mrs.  Ewing's  A  Flat-iron  for  a  Farthing.) 

III. 

"  The  situation,  look  you,  is  both  alike.  There  is  a 
fiver  in  Macedon,  and  there  is  also  a  river  at  Monmouth, 
.  .  .  and  there  is  salmon  in  both."  [Henry  \'.,  Act  iv., 
sc.   7.) 


IV. 

I.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  2.  Professor  John  Wilson. 
3.  Charlotte  Bronte.  4.  Charles  Dickens.  5.  Lord 
Lytton.  6.  Thackeray.  7.  Bryan  Procter.  8.  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Roumania.  9.  James  Hogg.  10.  Edmund 
Spenser.      11.  David  Macbeth  Moir.     12.  Dean  Swift. 

V. 

1 .  Swallow  and  nightingale  (Selections  from  Swinburne, 

liylus) . 

2.  Blackcap,  turtle,  starling,  dove.  (Tennyson,  The 
Progress  of  Spring. ) 

3.  Chaffinch.     (Ale.xander  Smith,  A  Spring  Chanson.) 


ENGAGEMENTS 


"\  T'OU  may  remember,  dear  readers  of  the 
^  "Brown  Owl,"  that  in  a  former  paper  I 
invited  you — after  accompanying  me  through  the 
intricate  windings  of  that  labyrinth,  flii  tation,  to 
ad  /ance  to  the  standpoint  of  engagements,  so  that 
together  we  might  sift  the  different  attractions 
which  are  generally  considered  to  most  powerfully 
influence  the  choice  of  a  companion  for  life. 

I  feel  sure  you  will  all  understand  that  these  are 
in  no  way  connected  with  those  snares  and  allure- 
ments which  form  the  tactics  of  shallow  natures 
and  intriguing  minds.  Yet,  before  proceeding 
further,  I  think  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  set 
forth  some  of  my  motives  for  choosing  the  subject 
of  this  paper. 

Many  people  may  say,  "  Oh  !  two  young  persons 
meet,  fall  in  love,  and  if  their  means  and  position 
offer  no  difficulty,  they  get  engaged,  and  there's  an 
end  to  it."  Yes,  and  sometimes — and  this  more 
often  than  is  ever  suspected — a  very  sorry  end, 
th^i  end  of  illusion,  of  disenchantment,  romance 
killed  before  marriage  begins. 

Now  we  are  told  that  this  is  a  very  prosaic  age, 
and  it  is  a  little  the  fashion  with  us  elders  to 
wag  our  heads  over  the  unromantic,  calculating, 
dispassionate  j'oung  men  and  women  of  the 
present  day.  1  believe  this  to  be  an  error  that  we 
have  but  to  sound  below  the  surface  to  find  that 
while  times  change,  and  manners  alter,  human 
nature  remains  the  same.  I  also  think  that  if 
there  is  any  deviation  it  is  to  be  scored  to  the 
advantage  of  the  present  generation.      1  will  recall 


the  romantic  stories  told  me  in  my  young  days  of 
old  people,  pointed  out  to  me  as  having  fallen  in 
lo\e  through  seeing  each  other  in  the  street,  at  the 
window,  or  after  once  dancing  together  at  a  ball  or 
picnic,  and  straightway,  in  defiance  of  all  advice  or 
authority  they  eloped  or  ran  oif  to  Gretna  Green, 
or  had  had  their  banns  forbidden  in  every  church 
of  the  surrounding  parishes.  But  this  sudden 
head  over-heels  kind  of  affection  assuredly  had  in 
no  way  secured  them  unalloyed  domestic  bliss;  on 
the  contrary,  thej'  mostly  live  in  mind  as  very 
tui  bulcnt  old  martinets  who  had  little  reason 
to  give  for  their  conduct  beyond,  "If  they  would, 
they  would  ;"  and  in  the  same  way  the  parents  re- 
fused consent  "By  saying  'No,'  and  sticking  to  it." 
And,  to  my  thinking,  the  explanation  of  the  whole 
matter  lies  in  a  nutshell :  an  empty  thing  is  ready 
to  be  filled,  so  is  an  empty  head ;  and  for  the  most 
part  these  poor  heads  were  very  empty.  The 
education  they  had  received  had  trained  none  of 
their  faculties  ;  had  provided  them  with  no  re- 
sources ;  the  few  accomplishments  they  had  learnt 
had  been  so  untheoretically  taught  that  further  ^ 
development  of  them  was  all  but  impossible. 
Except  in  the  goodness  of  their  hearts  and  their 
natures,  many  of  these  girls  were  mere  dolls, 
playthings — creatures  charming  to  the  eye,  de- 
lightful for  idle  hours,  but  as  companions,  advisers,! 
trusty  friends,  partners,  there  was  no  supply  andj 
tbere  was  no  demand.  Few  men  looked  for  higt 
intellectual  qualities  in  a  wife  ;  on  the  contrary^ 
they  were  regarded  with  disfavour  as  being  opposec 
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to  those  homely  virtues  which  insured  the  know- 
ledge of  the  creature-comforts  necessary  to 
•iomestic  felicity.  The  girls,  on  their  part,  were 
caught  by  the  handsome  face  and  figure,  the 
showy  uniform,  and  the  prospect  of  emancipation 
from  a  state  hedged  in  by  the  most  petty  and 
vexatious  proprieties.  In  the  present  day  those 
fetters  have  been  cast  aside  ;  education  has  routed 
prejudice,  ignorance,  idleness — three  foibles  often 
united  to  produce  a  condition  which  assumed  the 
name  of  romance. 

Through  all  time  love  will  be  lord  of  all,  but  he 
will  gain  his  mastery  in  a  varying  fashion.  If 
now-a-days  young  men  and  women  hesitate  more, 
may  it  not  be  that  they  require  more? — that 
there  is  now  more  than  the  eye  to  satisfy  ?  At 
the  present  time  educated  girls  are  able  to  give  an 
opinion  on  and  to  discuss  most  subjects.  They 
take  an  interest  in  all  the  leading  topics  of  the 
day;  naturally  they  desire  that  the  man  their  lot  is 
to  be  cast  with  shall  have  a  mind  in  affinity  with 
their  own.  So  with  young  men  regarding  girls ; 
experience  has  shown  them  that  wives  who  can  be 
counsellors  and  companions  can  rule  households, 
regulate  expenses,  and  provide  excellent  dinners  ; 
the  result  being  that  the  question  you  hear  con- 
stantly asked  is,  "  Has  she  anything  in  her  ? " 
proving  that  the  comely  face  and  graceful  figure  are 
not  so  powerful  as  when  one  sight  of  it  kindled  a 
flame  which  nothing  but  possession  could  put  out. 

So  long  as  the  world  lasts,  so  long  may  it  be 
the  destiny  of  women,  as  regards  love,  to  attract  ; 
of  men,  to  be  attracted.  Let  us  now  inquire  into 
the  efficacy  of  some  of  those  legitimate  attractions. 

I  suppose  the  greater  number  of  us  would  give 
the  foremost  place  to  personal  charms  ;  and  I 
iuust  own  to  feeling  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy 
with  the  weakness  of  susceptibility  to  beauty ; 
but  that  beauty  is  not  omnipotent,  is  proved  by  the 
number  of  beautiful  girls  who  have  had  to  see 
their  plainer  sisters  chosen  before  them.  Then 
comes  in  that  peculiar  feminine  constituent,  dress, 
and  I  must  again  confess  to  a  very  vi^omanly 
predilection  for  pretty  toilettes.  These,  as  we  all 
know,  need  not  cost  the  most  money ;  but  are 
arranged  with  the  best  taste,  and  are  chosen  with 
a  sensible  relation  to  the  occasions  on  which  they 
are  to  be  worn.  Then  girls  who  are  good  at 
games,  who  dance,  skate,  row,  ride — such  are  safe 
to   attract    ad  iiirers,    and,    in    common    with    the 


beauties  and  the  well  dressed,  will  secure 
attention  ;  but  will  they  secure  anything  more  ? 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  outsiders  to  hear  from 
young  men  stout  denials  of  any  more  serious 
intentions  towards  girls  to  whom  they  are 
seemingly  devoted.  "I  don't  like  the  way  she 
speaks  to  her  mother."  "Too  expensive  for  me  ; 
she  wants  everything  done  for  her."  "  They're 
such  a  quarrelsome  family  at  home."  "  Oh  !  hear 
her  snub  her  little  brothers  and  sisters."  Or  it 
may  be  the  emptiness  of  the  head  is  deplored,  the 
absence  of  mind,  the  inability  to  discuss  any 
question.  Yet  the  girls  of  whom  this  is  said  may 
be  receiving  a  large  amount  of  attention  from 
admirers,  for  whom  they  have  made  nets,  but  will 
never  make  cages.  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
many  parents  are  much  to  blame  for  the  artificial 
intercourse  which  exists  between  their  daughters 
and  their  male  friends.  These  set  their  faces 
against  permitting  young  men  to  enter  into  their 
home-life.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  one  is 
coming,  to  make  an  entire  alteration  of  their  daily 
customs.  They  must  sit  in  the  drawing-room — 
have  on  different  clothes  ;  father  cannot  have  his 
nap  ;  mother  lays  aside  the  contrivance  of  some 
small  garment  she  had  been  engaged  on.  There 
is  an  atmosphere  of  company  manners  —  a 
constraint  which  engenders  the  worse  form  of 
dullness  ;  and  the  visitor  leaves,  thankful  that  the 
evening  is  over,  and  deciding  that  the  girl  who 
attracted  him  there  is  not  as  nice  as  he  thought 
her.  What  a  different  result  had  he  been  taken 
into  the  real  home-circle,  and  been  given  a  glimpse 
of  its  family  life  ?  He  would  have  helped  the  girl 
amuse  the  children,  so  that  they  did  not  disturb 
"  father,  who  came  home  so  tired  ;  "  have  listened 
to  the  little  conferences  about  the  needlework  held 
between  mother  and  daughter  ;  have  unconsciously 
slipped  into  a  good,  wholesome  familiarity,  more 
powerful  in  drawing  hearts  together  than  a 
hundred  meetings  in  ball-rooms.  You  know  that 
in  my  former  paper,  whil-i  discountenancing 
flirtation,  I  gave  every  encouragement  to  the 
promotion  of  frank  intercourse  between  young 
men  and  women.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  ensure 
happy  unions  and  to  prevent  mistakes.  The 
heart,  like  the  tongue,  is  a  very  unruly  member ; 
and  will  often  place  its  affections  on  an  unsuitable 
or  even  an  unworthy  object.  It  is  then  that  the 
well-trained  mind  comes  in  and  asserts  its  power 
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and  discipline,  one  of  the  great  benefits  of 
thorough  education  being  that  we  are  trained  to 
know  and  to  govern  ourselves.  Association 
discovers  qualities,  both  good  and  bad,  hitherto 
unsuspected.  It  must  end  in  showing  us  to  each 
other  as  we  are — not  as  we  wish  to  be  thought. 
An  engagement  between  two  persons  to  become 
companions  through  life  is  a  contract  next  in 
solemnity  to  its  ratification  by  marriage.  It  cannot 
be  too  seriously  looked  at  and  entered  upon,  and 
should  only  be  interfered  with  by  those  who  have 
legitimate  authority.  How  often  do  we  hear  from 
friends  and  sisters,  "  I  wouldn't  accept  him — 
nothing  should  induce  me ; "  a  meaningless  and 
impertinent  assertion,  usually  added  to  by  their 
brainless  answer  to  "Why?"  being,  "Because  I 
can't  endure  him."  Now,  aimed  at  those  whose 
love  is  based  on  the  sure  foundation  of  a  mutual 
knowledge  of  each  other's  worth  and  imperfections, 
such  arrows,  however  poisoned  their  tips  may 
be,  fall  to  the  ground  without  harming  them. 

The  old  adage  says  that  love  is  blind :  far  better 
that  it  should  not  be  so.  Perfection  with  humanity 
is  impossible,  and  a  greater  degree  of  happiness  will 
be  ensured  by  realising  this  than  by  mounting 
your  idol  on  a  pedestal.  It  is  certain  that  you 
have  faults  which  will  need  indulgence  and  lenity : 
strive  on  your  part  to  cultivate  forbearance  and 
toleration.  Between  companions,  this  rule  of  give 
and  take  is  a  necessity ;  so  should  it  be  with 
lovers,  whose  relations  need  be  none  the  less 
tender,  nor  their  aff'ections  less  firmly  bound  to- 
gether, because  the  contract  they  have  entered  into 
has  been  the  choice  of  the  heart,  approved  of  by 
the  head — a  union  most  likely  to  bring  about  the 
happiness  which  ensues  from  a  fitting  selection. 

Louisa  Parr. 


TDERTHA'S  EARL,  by  Lady  Lindsay 
-'-^  (Bentley),  shows  careful  workmanship, 
perception  of  character,  and  that  refinement 
which  is  the  result  of  cultivation  and  perfect  taste. 
As  a  lesson  in  composition  alone,  the  book  is 
worthy  of  the  study  of  young  fiction-writers.  It 
is  the  reverse  of  slipshod,  and  bears  the  really 
remarkable  virtue,  in  these  days  of  haste,  of  having 
no  grammatical  errors.  The  story  itself  is  full  of 
go    and    incident;    it    rouses    interest,    and    that 


interest  is  maintained  to  the  last  page.  There  are 
one  or  two  really  tragic  episodes,  but  on  the  whole 
the  sunshiny  portions  of  the  novel  outbalance  the 
gloomy. 

Lady  Lindsay's  story  is  laid  in  high  life  ;  but 
she  has  a  very  comfortable  way  of  making  one 
feel  that  a  duke  and  a  duchess  are  no  more  and 
no  less  than  a  man  and  a  woman.  In  this  way 
she  shows  rather  uncommon  perception  of  human 
nature. 

The  character-drawing  in  these  volumes  is 
excellent.  No  one  can  be  more  pathetic,  more 
sweet,  more  lovable,  than  Aggie  ;  and  when  one 
adds  that  the  Earl,  in  all  vicissitudes,  acts  as  a 
perfect  gentleman,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  praise 
him  more. 

Mr.  Arthur  Burrell,  the  author  of  these  pleasant 
and  useful  Studies  on  Recitation  which  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  Atalanta,  has  just  published 
a  book  on  the  subject.  He  calls  it  Recitation:  a 
Hand-Book  for  Teachers  in  Public  Elementary 
Schools  (Griffith  and  Farran).  In  this  volume  he 
goes  carefully  into  a  system  of  study  which  will, 
if  followed,  produce  good  readers  and  good  reciters. 
From  the  first  simple  lessons  in  reading  aloud  to 
the  finished  recitations  from  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
and  other  poets,  nothing  is  forgotten  that  can  aid 
pronunciation,  and  help  to  do  away  with,  to  quote 
his  own  words,  "  That  bad  reading  and  dense 
ignorance  of  the  English  language  which  have  so 
long  disgraced  us." 

Mr.  Burrell  has  written  his  book  specially  for 
schools.  His  first  object  is  to  teach  the  teacher. 
He  ends  his  introduction  by  making  a  suggestion 
to  the  powers  that  be. 

"  Let  three  excellent  readers,  for  a  salary  say  of 
^250  a  year  each,  take  up  their  residence,  one  in 
London,  one  in  Liverpool,  and  one  in  Exeter. 
Let  these  three  professors,  being  Government 
servants,  receive,  in  some  building  well  fitted  for 
the  purpose,  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  every 
year,  each  professor  taking  fifty  for  the  space  of 
four  months.  Let  these  teachers  be  good  readers 
or  fair  readers,  selected  from  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  whole  country  ;  and,  after  four 
months'  hard  work  at  reading  and  recitation,  let 
these  teachers  return  and  form  classes  in  their 
own  towns  and  in  their  own  schools." 

Mr.  Burrell  calculates  that  in  this  way  22,500 
people,  adults  and  children,  could   be  tauglit  the 
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elements  of  good  reading  and  recitation  in  one 
year ;  and  he  is  further  quite  convinced  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  revolutionize  the  reading  of 
the  schools  in  three  years'  time. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  what  this  would 
mean  in  developing  good  taste  and  a  real  love  for 
fine  literature. 


TOURING  a  recent  visit  to  Newnham,  the 
^-^  following  interesting  particulars  were  given 
to  me  by  Miss  Lee,  the  principal  of  Old  Hall. 

In  the  spring  of  1882  Mr.  Cross  presented 
George  Eliot's  works  to  the  College,  and  a  year 
later,  at  the  time  when  the  present  splendid 
library  was  built  and  opened,  he  sent  an  engraving 
of  Sir  Frederick  Burton's  portrait  of  George  Eliot 
to  Newnham,  and  a  present  of  ;^ioo  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books.  A  letter  of  thanks  was  written  to 
him,  and  he  was  asked  to  name  some  books  which 
George  Eliot  especially  cared  for,  that  they  might 
be  included  among  the  books  bought.  He  named 
first  the  Divine  Comedy  and  the  Imitatione  Christi, 
and  then,  among  several  others,  Cervantes'  Don 
Quixote. 

These  selections  from  so  great  an  author's 
favourite  books  come  with  a  special  interest  now, 
when  so  many  of  the  readers  of  Atalanta  have 
sent  in  lists  of  books  to  form  the  foundation  of  a 
good  girls'  library.  A  great  many  lists  have 
arrived,  and  on  the  whole  the  books  chosen  are 
excellent.  A  few  lists  are  disqualified  for  publica- 
tion by  the  insertion  of  such  books  as  the 
Encyclopcedia  Britannica  or  the  whole  of  the 
Waveiley  Novels  counted  as  one  volume.  A  few 
of  the  letters  in  connection  with  the  books  are  so 
interesting  that  I  cannot  forbear  inserting  them: — 

** Dear 'Brown  Owl,' 

I  was  much  interested  in  reading  Prof  Church's 
paper  on  a  'Girls'  Library,'  but  I  agree  with  those 
who  think  it  hardly  such  a  selection  as  a  girl  would 
herself  make  in  starting  a  library.  From  my 
childhood  books  have  been  the  delight  of  my  life, 
so  it  cannot  be  wondered  if  I  early  began  to  form 
a  '  Girls' Librarj'.'  My  pocket-money  has  always 
been  very  limited,  and  buying  a  new  book  often 
meant  going  without  a  new  hat  or  a  pair  of  gloves. 
But  what  are  a  few  articles  of  dress  compared  to 
a    life-long    friend  ? — and    as    I    look    round     my 


well-filled  shelves  (five  or  six  hundred  volumes 
they  number  now)  I  am  fain  to  say,  with  Leigh 
Hunt,  '  How  I  love  the  authors  of  those  books  !' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fifty  books  which  I 
should  least  like  to  be  without,  and,  consequently, 
those  with  which  I  should  found  my  library  :  — 

Imitation  of  Christ ;  Christian  Year  ;  Ecce  Homo ; 
Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible  ;  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Chambers'  Entymological  Dictionary ;  Smith's 
Classical  Dictionary. 

Short  History  of  English  People,  Green  ;  Bede's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Bohn  ;  Oxford  Reformers, 
Seebohm  ;  First  Sketch  of  English  Literature, 
Morley ;  Shakespere's  Mind  and  Art,  Dowden. 

Odyssey,  Butcher  and  Lang  ;  Plato's  Republic, 
Davis  and  Vaughan  ;  Trial  and  Death  of  Socrates, 
translated  by  Church  ;  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  Divina 
Commedia. 

Bacon's  Essays  ;  Addison's  Essays  in  Spectator ; 
Macaulay's  Essays  ;  Emerson's  Essays. 

Sartor  Resartus  and  Heroes  ;  Sesame  and  Lilies  ; 
Queen  of  the  Air  ;  Newman's  Apologia  and  Dream 
of  Gevontius  ;  D.  W.  Holme's  Breakfast  Table 
Series  ;  Music  and  Morals,  Haweis. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  Ivanhoe  ;  Pride  and  Pre- 
judice ;  David  Copperfield  ;  Jane  Eyre  ;  Romola  ; 
Vanity  Fair ;  Westward  Ho  ! ;  Water  Babies  ; 
Sintram  and  Undine ;  Hans  Andersen's  Fairy 
Tales  ;  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales  ;  Alice  in 
Wonderland  ;  and  Through  the  Looking-Glass. 

The  complete  poetical  works  of  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Gcldsmith,  Words- 
worth, Tennyson,  Browning,  Mrs.  Browning, 
Longfellow, 

Bookworm." 

"  I  am  enclosing  the  catalogue  of  my  ideal 
library,  though  I  much  wish  that  it  might  include 
more  than  the  stipulated  number  of  books.  I  am 
afraid  you  will  remark,  when  3'ou  see  how  much 
poetry  and  how  little  prose  I  have  included,  that 
there  is  very  little  bread  to  an  intolerable  deal  of 
sack  ?  My  reason  for  choosing  as  I  have  done  is 
that  I  think  novels,  histories,  etc.,  can  always  be 
borrowed  and  read  at  any  time  ;  but  I  never  could 
bear  the  idea  of  borrowing  poetiy.  Poets  should 
be  life-long  friends,  should  they  not  ?  to  be 
brooded  over,  studied  at  quiet  times,  or  read  on 
particular  occasions.  Concerning  the  fifty  books 
that  I  have  chosen,  they  are  all  great  favourites  of 
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mine ;  many  of  them  I  have  on  my  shelves 
already,  and  the  rest  I  am  hoping  to  get  when  my 
ship  comes  in. 

Gladstone's  Homer ;  Chapman's  Iliad  ;  Pope's 
Iliad  ;  Lang's  Iliad  ;  Pope's  Ddyssey ;  Whitelaw's 
Antigone  ;  Dryden's  Virgil  ;  Gary's  Dante  ;  Bacon's 
Essays ;  Spencer's  Faery  Queen  ;  Shakespeare ; 
Dowden's  Shakespere  ;  Lady  Martin's  On  Some 
of  Shakespere's  Female  Characters  ;  Drayton's 
Kymphidia,  Baron's  Wars,  ikc.  ;  Milton  ;  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress  ;  Pepys's  Diary ;  Adison's 
Spectator  Essa\-s  ;  Goldsmith's  Works  ;  Burney's 
Evelina  ;  Burke's  Speeches  and  Letters  ;  Mme. 
d'Arblay's  Diary  ;  Collins  ;  Wordsworth  ;  Coleridge; 
Keats;  Burns;  Moore;  Lamb's  W^orks  ;  De  Ouincey's 
Works,  \ol.  iii.  ;  Coleridge's  Table  Talk;  Blake's 
Songs  of  Innocence ;  Sheridan's  Plays  ;  Rejected 
Addresses ;  Landor's  Imaginerj^  Conversations  ; 
Goethe's  Faust  (Ba^^ard  Taylor's  Translation)  ; 
Keble's  Christian  Year  ;  Tennyson ;  Ruskin's 
Modem  Painters  ;  Carlyle's  Lectures  on  Heroes  ; 
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THE    WIND  THAT    KISSED 
THE    ROSES. 

jL  ■  '  I  ^HE  wind  that  lifts  the  ivy-sprays, 

I  \      x^ — .^ ,  '  Beside  my  windows  leaning, 

The  rose's  presence  still  betrays, 


/ 


Though  lawns  are  intervening ; 


,   / 


All  glowing  red  and  creamy  pale, 
Pearled  dew  their  petals  holding, 
They  stand  where  yonder  nightingale 
His  secrets  is  unfolding ; 


By  zephyrs  light  his  plumes  are  stirred, 
While  he  his  plaint  discloses, 

And  the  same  breath  that  fans  the  bird 
First  kissed  his  loves — the  roses. 
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Blow,  blow,   soft  winds,   from  o'er  the  sea — 

From  dear  and  distant  places  ; 
For  thou,  before  thou  reachest  me, 

Hast  kissed  beloved  faces, 
Where  roses  in  a  garden  grow. 

And  round  a  casement  cluster, 
At  which  the  loved  of  long  ago 

On  summer  eves  yet  muster. 
Fond  recollection  to  them  flies, 

As  day  in  beauty  closes. 
And  round  my  casement-curtain  sighs 

The  wind  that  kissed  the  roses. 


Helen  Marion  Burnside. 
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By  the  Author  of  "  The  Atelier  du  Lys,"  "  A  Child  of  the  Revolution;'  &c.,  &c. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"XT  THEN  Guenola  set  out  on  her  mission  to  the 
•  *  old  woman  whose  cottage  stood  some 
way  up  the  lonely  dale  which  opened  on  the 
second  reach  of  the  lake,  it  was  late  afternoon, 
but  she  did  not  hurry.  Her  mind  was  full  of 
thoughts  raised  by  the  grave  conversation  into 
which  she  and  Harold  had  fallen  earlier  in  the 
day.  It  was  the  lifting  of  a  great  burden  thus  to 
have  found  some  one  to  whom  she  could  speak 
freely,  to  whom  her  doubts  and  difficulties  were 
not  too  important,  and  yet  who  listened  with  a 
kind  and  brotherly  interest  which  allowed  her  to 
say  without  hesitation  whatever  was  in  her  mind. 
To  some  blessed  natures,  such  as  that  of  Marcia, 
doubt  and  troubled  questioning  are  unknown  ;  to 
others,  who  have  neither  ability  nor  training 
w'herewith  to  meet  them,  they  come  as  a  sore 
temptation,  and  safety  is  only  to  be  found  in 
resolutely  turning  away  from  them,  while  for 
those  who  have  power  and  means  to  face  and  fight 
the  haunting  problems,  it  may  be  an  absolute  duty 
to  work  them  out.  Guenola  felt  no  paltry  pride  in 
her  doubts  ;  she  knew  that  to  doubt  is  the  easiest 


thing  in  the  world,  and  not  at  all  worth  being  vain 
of.  If  the  girl  were  a  trial  to  others,  she  was  no 
small  one  to  herself  also.  Honestly  anxious  to 
attain  to  truth,  it  was  very  difficult  to  her  to 
accept  anything  on  the  testimony  of  another  in 
matters  of  belief,  though,  like  a  great  many  other 
people,  disposed  to  do  so  on  very  slender  grounds 
in  matters  of  unbelief.  A  hundred  difficulties 
constantly  suggested  themselves  to  her  active 
brain,  some  childish  enough,  some  real  and  deep, 
and  the  more  haunting  and  harrowing  because  she 
knew  her  own  people  would  be  shocked  and  deeply 
distressed  if  they  guessed  her  state  of  mind.  She 
could  speak  of  them  to  an  outsider  because  he  was 
an  outsider,  and  could  listen  dispassionately,  though 
kindly. 

She  thought  about  what  they  had  discussed  all  the 
way  down  to  the  little  bay  where  she  had  to  land, 
and  was  thinking  about  it  still  as  she  stepped  on 
shore,  putting  two  or  three  large  stones  on  the 
chain  fastened  to  the  bow  of  her  boat  to  moor  it. 

There  had  once  been  a  little  colony  of  miners  in 
this  dale,  and  a  little  way  up  there  were  great 
heaps  of  rubbish,  on  which  nothing  would  grow, 
a  decayed   water  wheel,  and  a    ruined  tramway. 
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marking  the  site  of  a  disused  mine,  and  a  little 
further  on  were  half  a  dozen  slated  cottages,  but 
when  the  mine  ceased  to  be  worked,  the  miners 
flitted,  and  the  dwellings,  like  the  great  water 
wheel,  were  falling  to  decay.  The  glass  had 
dropped  from  the  windows  ;  there  were  holes  in 
the  roofs  ;  the  houses  had  that  deserted  and 
melancholy  air  which  comes  so  soon  when  a 
habitation  no  longer  serves  its  proper  purpose 
of  a  home  and  a  shelter. 

They  were  not  quite  deserted,  however,  for  a 
labourer's  family  occupied  one,  and  a  shepherd's 
another,  and  both  were  blessed  with  a  numerous 
progeny.  As  Guenola  went  up  the  path  leading 
through  the  bleak  and  treeless  dale,  she  heard 
shouts  and  cries  of  mimic  war,  and  presently  saw 
all  the  elder  children,  strong  lads  and  touzled  girls, 
struggling  together  in  a  game  of  *  Scotch  and 
English '  and  *  lift  the  gear,'  which  was  repre- 
sented by  a  jacket  lying  between  their  lines.  A 
struggle  is  always  interesting.  Guenola  stopped 
at  once  to  watch  the  result  of  this  battle,  where 
victory  swayed  now  to  one  side,  now  to  the  other, 
and  possession  of  the  spoil  was  contested  with 
vehemence  which  bordered  on  real  war.  The  game, 
handed  down  from  days  of  Border  foray,  was  a 
favourite  one ;  she  had  often  seen  it  played  in  the 
village  churchyard,  and  could  remember  hotly 
sharing  in  the  indignant  disapproval  of  the  villagers 
when  the  new  vicar  objected  to  a  consecrated 
spot  being  made  the  public  play  ground. 

The  strife  went  on  amid  shouts  and  shrieks  of 
anger  and  triumph,  and  frequent  falls,  while  the 
two  mothers,  standing  knitting  at  their  doors, 
looked  on  with  entire  indifference,  sometimes 
exchanging  a  remark,  sometimes  scolding  the 
grimy,  rosy  babies  crawling  at  their  feet.  One 
turned  indoors,  and  the  other  seemed  about  to 
follow  her  example,  when  one  of  the  younger 
combatants,  meeting  with  what  he  considered  un- 
fair play,  dropped  out  of  the  ranks,  and  came 
howling  to  his  mother,  who  received  him  in 
Spartan  fashion  with,  "  What  gar  ye  growl,  ye 
gawment  ?  I'll  gie  ye  a  cluff  on  t'  head  if  thou 
fashest  me  just  noo," — a  bracing  but  effectual  style 
of  consolation,  for  in  a  moment  or  two  the  little 
lad  ran  back,  and  plunged  again  into  the  fray,  and 
Guenola,  much  amused,  walked  on  to  the  cottages. 

She  knew  every  one  in  the  many  miles  of  dale 
and  fell  included   in  Ulverston   parish,  at  least  as 


well  as  the  vicar  did,  and  he  was  often  glad  to 
send  her  on  his  errands.  After  speaking  to  the 
shepherd's  wife,  who  gave  her  an  undemonstrative 
but  cordial  welcome,  she  went  into  the  next 
cottage.  The  owner  turned  round  from  the  hearth 
on  which  she  was  stirring  something  in  a  big 
black  pot,  saying  with  a  friendly  nod,  "  Ye'll  hev 
come  to  see  her,"  looking  towards  the  high  wooden 
chair  where  sat  the  aged  grandame,  her  feet  on  a 
stool,  to  keep  them  from  the  cold  of  the  stone  floor, 
a  knitted  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  a  snufF 
box  on  her  lap,  from  which  she  now  and  then  took 
a  pinch  with  her  long  and  bony  fingers.  "She'll 
not  hear  ye ;  ane  might  as  weel  talk  to  a  dead 
cuddy  (donkey)  for  a'  t'  use  it  is." 

The  old  woman  was  looking  at  Guenola  with 
eyes  still  bright  amid  a  network  of  wrinkles,  but 
evidently  did  not  recognise  her.  "  Who's  yon  ?  " 
she  asked  indistinctly,  and  made  a  gesture  of  angry 
impatience  when  Guenola's  name  was  shouted  into 
her  ear. 

"  Who's  to  hear  when  folks  mumble  that 
a  ways  ?  "  she  said  testily.  "  Can't  ye  teak  plain  at 
yer  time  of  life  ?  "  and  then  seemed  to  take  no 
more  interest  in  the  visitor,  but  went  on  talking  in 
an  undertone  to  herself 

"She's  hed  a  bad  bout,"  the  shepherd's  wife 
said,  "  and  though  she's  in  summut  of  a  bettermer 
way  just  noo,  she's  in  her  nineties — but  as  like 
as  not  she'll  live  to  a  hundred,"  turning  her  head 
to  look  at  her  as  she  spoke. 

The  old  dame  watched  the  motion  of  her  lips 
with  an  expression  that  showed  she  either  heard 
or  divined  what  had  been  said. 

*'  Aye,  my  place  is  wanted,  but  I  think  death 
has  forgotten  me,"  she  said,  stretching  out  her 
withered  hands,  and  looking  at  them  with  a  strange 
little  chuckle.  "  Grudge  me  my  bite  and  sup  as  ye 
will,  I'm  here,  and  ye  maun  mak  the  best  on  't." 

"Naebody  grudges  it  thee,  grandmither," shouted 
the  younger  woman,  only  eliciting  another  mali- 
cious chuckle,  and  she  added,  lowering  her  voice 
unconsciously,  "Whiles  I'm  half  feared  on  her, 
I'm  sure  nane  o'  us  wish  her  gane,  but  t'  bairns  are 
growing  oop,  and  the  huse  is  strait  for  us,  and  she 
gits  nae  gude  oot  o'  her  life." 

Guenola  put  the  medicine  on  the  table,  explaining 
that  Mr.  Aske  had  sent  it. 

"Snuff  or  tea  wad  hae  mair  sense  in  it," 
answered    the    shepherd's    wife,    contemptuously. 
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"  I  don't  hold  wi'  doctor's  stuff.     Parson  suld  ha' 
had  mair  sense." 

"  I  must  not  stay,"  said  Guenola,  and  she  went 
up  to  the  old  woman,  on  whose  knee  a  large  grey 
cat  had  just  jumped.  A  gleam  of  pleasure  came 
over  the  withered  face. 

'"Tis  a  maist  serious  grand  cat  indeed,"  she 
said,  stroking  it  with  her  tremulous  hand,  and 
looking  at  Guenola.     "  Poor  Tib  !" 

"  That's  the  thing  she  loves  best  o'  onything 
i'  t'  warld,"  said  her  grand-daughter,  with  a  laugh. 

Guenola  went  away  thinking  it  all  over.  She 
knew  that  no  unkindness  was  meant,  and  the  aged 
mother  was  dutifully  if  not  tenderly  looked  after. 
The  naked  truth  had  been  stated,  that  was  all,  but 
how  dreary  it  was  !  She  shuddered  to  think  it 
possible  that  a  time  might  ever  come  when  she 
herself  might  have  outlived  her  contemporaries, 
and  be  felt  to  occupy  over  long  a  place  due  to  some 
one  younger — be  alive,  yet  stranded  as  it  were 
on  the  shores  of  time,  and,  if  not  absolutely  an 
unwelcome  burden,  yet  wanted  by  no  one,  with  no 
joy  in  life,  yet  living  on. 

"  How  strange  it  is  that  we  are  allowed  no 
choice  whether  we  will  live  or  when  we  will  die,'' 
she  thought,  as  she  went  down  the  steep  way. 
It  all  chimed  in  curiously  with  something  she 
and  Harold  had  argued  about ;  he  had  left  her 
unconvinced,  and  now  the  same  chord  was  roughly 
struck  anew,  and  threw  her  into  a  mood  not 
unusual  to  her  of  weary  hopelessness. 

"  What  a  puzzle  it  all  is  !     1  do  believe  the  best 
thing  one   could  do  would  be  to  give  up  trying  to 
understand  anything.     Matthew  Arnold  must  have 
been  thinking  of  some  one  like  me  when  he  wrote, 
'  A  mind 
Indeed  not  wholly  clear,  nor  wholly  blind  ; 
Too  keen  to  rest,  too  weak  to  find.'  " 

And  she  found  herself  sobbing. 

"I  can't  go  home  yet,"  she  thought,  as  she 
stepped  into  the  boat.  "  I  don't  want  to  get  back 
to  it  all,  and  papa  would  see  I  had  been  crying," 
and  she  made  herself  comfortable  with  the  cushions, 
and  tried  to  turn  her  thoughts  to  other  things  by 
making  a  mental  resume  of  the  first  chapter  in 
The  Supernatural  in  Nature,  which  Harold  had  sent 
for  from  Loudon  and  lent  her. 

She  had  sat  up  over  it  a  great  deal  too  late  the 
night  before,  and  slept  badly  when  she  did  go  to 
bed,  and    it  was  not   wonderful   if,  lulled  by    the 


gentle  rocking  of  the  boat,  she  presently  fell 
asleep  all  unawares,  in  the  silence  and  stillness  of 
the  little  cove. 

To  those  who  did  not  know  it,  the  lake  might 
have  seemed  monotonous  in  colour,  but  to  an  eye 
that  could  see,  it  had  an  infinite  variety  of  tint  and 
aspect.  Now  it  lay  pale  and  dreamlike,  netted 
over  with  gentle  ripples,  while  the  hills  which 
framed  it  stood  round  all  veiled  in  mist  and 
vapour ;  then,  on  very  clear  and  sunny  days,  it 
would  take  a  blue  colour  from  the  sky,  or  again, 
when  a  storm  arose,  it  would  become  a  world  of 
wild  and  tossing  waters,  washing  on  the  shore 
and  rising  to  meet  the  becks  which  rushed  down 
from  the  mountains  to  rejoin  them. 

Its  setting,  too,  varied  like  the  sky  itself;  on 
dull  days  the  rocks  looked  grim  and  pallid,  and 
the  sky  would  be  colourless  above  the  long  craggy 
line  of  fell  on  the  left  bank  and  the  great  buttress, 
at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  village  of  Ulverston, 
while  the  dales  which  run  up  the  mountains  set 
edgeways  to  the  lake  were  black  and  dismal  in 
their  gloom  and  solitude.  But  in  early  summer 
the  whole  effect  altered  ;  a  glory  dropped  upon 
the  grey  rocks  and  the  woods  above  Ulverston, 
where  the  fir-trees  uplifted  their  pale  young 
shoots,  and  the  oaks  unfolded  their  new  red  and 
golden  leaves,  and  every  old  wall  was  beautiful 
with  amber  brown  moss  and  young  ferns  springing 
in  all  its  cracks,  and  the  yellow  globe  flowers, 
which  the  dalesfolk  called  bracken  gowans,  lighted 
up  the  pastures,  and  an  endless  play  of  light  and 
shade  flitted  over  the  fells. 

When  Guenola  had  first  landed  there  was  a 
broken  glitter  upon  the  dark  water,  and  the  trees 
reflected  in  it  were  pictured  in  its  depths  as  dark 
masses,  but  while  she  was  paying  her  visit  all 
had  changed.  The  hills  seemed  now  retiring  into 
distance,  drawing  back  and  veiling  themselves, 
and  whereas  earlier  every  stone  and  rock  and 
crack  in  them  had  looked  hard  and  distinct,  all 
was  now  blended  together  ;  the  wind  had  entirely 
dropped,  not  a  breath  came  even  from  the  dale 
nearly  opposite,  though  generally  sudden  gusts 
were  apt  to  rush  thence,  as  if  a  breeze  especially 
belonging  to  that  spot  dwelt  there,  and  broke 
forth  in  brief  furies.  The  lake  was  without  colour, 
and  quite  still,  and  mists  were  creeping  over  its 
surface  and  hanging  on  the  fells. 

To  one  bred  and  born  in   Hipdale  these  things 
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spoke  plainly  enough  ;  the  shepherd's  wife  had 
been  well  aware  of  a  coming  change  in  the 
weather,  and  when  Gueuola  said  she  must  not 
stay,  had  nodded  and  answered,  "  Aye,  best  not," 
but  being  a  taciturn  woman,  like  most  of  the 
dalesfolk,  and  considering  Guenola's  doings  none 
of  her  affair,  said  no  more,  and  indeed  might  well 
have  supposed  that  the  aspect  of  land  and  water 
spoke  for  itself.  But  when  Guenola  had  her  mind 
occupied,  she  was  capable  of  cutting  her  best  friend, 
or  embracing  her  worst  enemy  with  equal  uncon- 
sciousness, and  she  settled  herself  in  the  boat 
seeing  no  warning  anywhere. 

Nor  did  she  notice  that  the  noisy  game  of  the 
children  had  ceased,  and  that  two  or  three  of  the 
youngest  were  slyly  watching  her  from  behind  the 
bushes  growing  by  the  beck  which  flowed  into  the 
lake  near  the  stony  spot  where  she  had  moored 
her  boat, 

A  visitor  to  Langdale  was  too  rare  not  to  be 
made  the  most  of,  and  the  children  peeped  round 
the  bushes,  nudging  one  another  and  giggling  as 
they  saw  her  lying  in  the  boat  with  her  head 
pillowed  on  her  arm.  Encouraged  by  her  stillness, 
they  gradually  came  nearer,  and  one,  advancing 
before  the  rest,  stretched  out  his  neck  as  far  as  he 
could  to  see  her,  and  then  looking  back  with  a 
broad  grin,  announced  in  a  delighted  whisper  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  lady  was  asleep. 

''  Weel,  aa  niwer  ! "  said  the  others,  stealing  up 
amid  much  tittering,  and  they  stared  until  a  little 
imp,  the  genius  of  the  party,  got  hold  of  that 
dangerous  thing,  an  origiual  idea,  and,  with  his 
hand  over  his  mouth  to  stifle  his  laughter,  looked 
a  warning  to  his  companions  to  keep  still,  and 
advanced  stealthily  out  of  the  shelter  of  the  alder 
bushes. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  in  breathless 
expectation,  for  Joe  Lander,  though  almost  the 
youngest  of  the  children,  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  in  all  mischief,  and  a  half  frightened,  half 
admiring  murmur  ran  through  the  group,  now 
increased  by  several  more  youngsters,  as  they 
realised  what  he  was  about,  and  saw  him  approach 
the  boat,  and  noiselessly  lift  the  stones  piled  on 
the  chain,  coiling  it  up  in  his  hand,  with  occasional 
pauses  to  make  sure  that  the  sleeping  Guenola 
had  not  roused  up  ;  he  laid  it  softly  on  a  cushion, 
and  then  gave  a  shove  which  sent  the  boat 
drifting  out  into  the   lake,  after  which  the  whole 


party  took  to  their  heels  and  scampered  up  the 
dale,  only  pausing  when  near  home,  when  with 
one  accord  they  turned,  and  looked  for  the  boat. 
The  currents  had  already  drifted  it  far  out  into  the 
lake,  and  the  gathering  mists  hid  it  from  sight 
even  before  it  passed  round  the  great  shoulder  of 
hill  towards  which  it  was  drifting.  The  conspirators 
looked  at  one  another  conscience  stricken,  and  went 
indoors,  not  the  first  who  have  been  alarmed 
by  the  success  of  their  plot. 

When  at  length  Guenola  awoke,  it  was  to  find 
herself  floating  slowly  along  in  a  world  of  white 
vapour.  Quite  bewildered,  she  sat  up,  trying  to 
understand  what  had  happened,  and  where  she 
was.  She  passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  unable 
to  assure  herself  whether  she  were  sleeping  or 
waking.  The  slow  drifting  of  the  boat,  the  mist 
which  blotted  out  everything  around,  combined  to 
give  her  a  confused  feeling  of  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  some  unknown  sphere  where  she  could 
not  trust  her  senses.  Gradually  she  understood 
what  had  happened.  "But  how  long  have  I  been 
here  ? "  was  her  next  thought ;  she  felt  for  her 
watch,  and  found  that  she  had  left  it  at  home. 
This  seemed  to  complete  her  helplessness,  and  she 
sat  quite  still,  more  dismayed  than  she  had  ever 
been  in  her  life. 

There  was  no  absolute  danger  beyond  that  of 
striking  against  a  projecting  rock  if  she  tried  to 
row,  or  in  drifting  on  one  of  the  reefs  which  ran 
out  here  and  there  just  under  the  surface  of  the 
water,  but  the  feeling  of  utter  solitude  amid  the 
shrouding  mist,  the  complete  uncertainty  as  to 
where  she  might  be,  or  whether  it  was  late  or 
early,  and  the  chill  damp  which  began  to  penetrate 
her  clothes  might  well  bewilder  and  distress  her. 
Another  thought  darted  into  her  mind,  making 
her  cry  out  as  if  sharply  hurt,  "  Oh,  what  must 
they  be  thinking  at  home  ! "  and  then  she  seized 
her  oars,  feeling  inaction  intolerable.  She  tried  to 
think  in  what  directions  the  currents  would  drift 
a  boat  abandoned  to  them,  but  was  baftled  by  not 
knowing  how  long  she  had  been  asleep,  or  how 
far  she  might  have  floated.  She  began  to  row  in 
a  doubtful,  uncertain  way  down  the  lake  as  far  as 
she  could  tell,  every  moment  bringing  an  added 
sense  of  confusion  and  uncertainty.  The  way 
seemed  unnaturally  long  ;  the  floating  mist  was  so 
dense  that  she  could  have  fancied  it  opposed  and 
kept  her  back  ;   she  could  tell   so  little  where  she 
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was  that  she  began  to  think  Ulverston  must  be  in 
quite  another  direction,  and  more  than  once  she 
turned  her  boat  round.  Once  she  caught  sight  of 
a  light  shining  dimly  through  the  fog,  and  her 
heart  leaped,  believing  it  shone  from  the  windows 
of  Hayes  Hall,  but  soon  she  grounded  in  a  reed-bed, 
and  had  great  difficulty  in  pushing  off  again. 

Although  dismayed  to  find  how  entirely  she  had 
lost  her  bearings,  it  was  something  to  feel  almost 
sure,  thanks  to  the  reed  bed,  that  this  light  shone 
from  the  window  of  a  statesman  whose  house  was 
nearly  opposite  Langdale,  though  how  she  had  got 
back  there  she  could  not  think,  for  it  had  seemed  to 
her  that  she  was  rowing  in  quite  another  direction. 
For  a  moment  she  thought  of  trying  to  land,  but 
the  shore  was  too  rugged  and  the  fog  too  thick,  and 
to  walk  back  in  the  darkness  so  many  miles  was 
not  to  be  attempted.  Then  she  made  out  the 
birch  tree  on  Silverholm,  and  hoped  now  to  guide 
her  course  less  uncertainly,  but  presently  got 
puzzled  again  and  floated  on,  she  could  not  in  the 
least  guess  how  long,  sometimes  grazing  a  rock, 
but  oftener  drifting  softl}',  feeling  herself  the  only 
living  thing  in  this  sea  of  pale  vapour,  except  that 
once  a  belated  rook  flapped  with  black,  outstretching 
wings  overhead. 

There  was  not  a  sound  except  the  trickle  and 
dash  of  streams,  or  the  sudden  plunge  of  an  otter, 
and  even  these  seemed  muffled  and  deadened  hy 
the  hea\'y  air.  Guenola  knew  by  the  deepening 
darkness  that  night  had  come,  and  thought  again 
of  what  those  waiting  in  vain  for  her  must  be 
feeling,  and  her  heart  failed  her;  she  gave  up  all 
attempt  to  row,  and  dropped  her  oars  in  despair. 

Just  as  she  did  so  a  sound  came  across  the 
water — a  shout  of  men's  voices.  She  started  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  boat  where  she  had  let 
herself  sink,  and  saw  lights  moving  along  the 
shore,  and  a  red  and  flickering  flame  burning  up 
in  the  distance.  With  a  sudden  revulsion  from 
despair  to  hope  she  caught  up  her  oars,  and  raised 
her  voice  in  reply.  Another  shout  answered,  the 
lights  seemed  to  stand  still,  and  now  she  rowed 
with  all  her  might  towards  the  beacon,  but  it 
seemed  a  long  time  before  she  came  near  enough 
to  be  sure  that  there  w'ere  friends  signalling  to  her, 
and  longer  still  to  the  anxious  watchers  before 
she  was  helped  out  of  the  boat,  to  be  received  with 
joy  and  relief  indescribable.  She  could  gather 
something  of  what    that  group  on  the   shore  had 


gone  through  by  the  broken  words  and  pale  faces, 
and  by  seeing  Marcia  standing  there — Marcia  out  on 
such  a  night,  with  the  dark  fog  turning  to  hea\^  rain, 
and  no  one  remembering  to  be  anxious  about  her. 

Guenola  stood  among  them  with  the  oddest 
feeling  of  mingled  relief  and  guilt.  "  I  fell  asleep, 
and  somehow  the  boat  got  loose,"  she  had  to  own, 
as  they  went  across  the  meadow  to  the  house, 
Nurse  hurrying  on  in  front  to  get  hot  drinks  ready 
for  all  the  party. 

"My  dear  child  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hayes,  out  of 
patience  amid  all  her  thankfulness. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  poor  Guenola,  with  unusual 
meekness. 

"  Well,  there  is  no  crime  in  falling  asleep,"  said 
her  father,  with  a  smile,  *'  except  that  it  probably 
is  the  result  of  unlawful  sitting  up  last  night." 

Guenola  felt  sure  that,  dark  as  it  was,  he 
had  observed  the  tears  which  she  could  hardly 
suppress.  She  squeezed  his  hand  vehemently, 
and  the  little  action  pleased  him  very  much  ;  it  was 
always  so  welcome  to  him  when  Guenola's  mood 
was  attuned  to  his.  He  would  not  let  her  be 
questioned,  nor  give  any  particulars  until  she  had 
taken  off  her  wet  things,  and  was  refreshed  by 
food  and  warmth,  and  it  was  with  a  very  tender 
kiss  that  he  dismissed  her  to  bed. 

"  I  never  minded  anything  so  much  as  the 
scolding  which  papa  did  not  give  me,"  she  said  to 
Marcia  afterwards. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Guenola  awoke  the  next  morning  in  high  spirits, 
and  a  mood  of  girlish  nonsense  which  was  the 
revulsion  from  the  strain  of  the  previous  night, 
but  which  jarred  even  more  than  usual  on  Mr. 
Hayes  because  he  had  been  overstrained  too,  and 
he  felt  the  jar  all  the  more  from  their  having 
come  so  near  together  a  few  hours  before.  That 
it  great!}'  amused  Harold,  who  did  not  spare  her  a 
good  deal  of  teasing,  made  Mr.  Hayes  all  the  better 
satisfied  that  in  another  day  his  guest  would  be 
gone,  and  he  should  have  his  house  and  his  woman- 
kind to  himself.  No  oue  else  was  glad,  Harold 
least  of  all.  "You  have  been  so  good  to  me,  and 
made  me  so  happj'  among  you,"  he  said,  as  he 
shouldered  his  knapsack  to  carry  it  down  to  the  boat. 
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"We  shall  see  you  often;  Ulverston  is  not 
far  off,"  said  Mr.  Hayes,  feeling  hospitable  again 
now  that  his  visitor  was  departing. 

"  Yes,  be  sure  j^ou  come  very  often  ;  we  shall 
miss  you  dreadfully,"  cried  Guenola,  and  Mrs. 
Hayes  added  in  her  kind  and  cordial  voice,  "  You 
know  you  will  always  be  welcome." 

Marcia  said  nothing.  It  would  have  been  a 
curious  question  whether  more  was  conveyed  by 
the  temperate  farewell  of  Mr.  Hayes,  the  motherly 
warmth  of  his  wife,  Guenola's  frank  regrets,  or  the 
silence  of  Marcia. 

Harold  rowed  himself  across  the  lake,  with  the 
gardener  to  carry  his  knapsack  up  to  the  Parsonage, 
and  bring  back  the  boat,  and  the  others  went 
indoors,  Mr.  Hayes  saying,  as  he  betook  himself  to 
the  library,  "  Now  we  shall  get  back  to  our  old 
ways,"  with  satisfaction  that  found  no  echo,  and, 
much  to  his  surprise  and  discomfiture,  he  presently 
found  himself  missing  Harold  very  much,  and 
feeling  as  if  a  great  deal  of  blitheness  and  pleasant- 
ness had  gone  out  of  the  house. 

It  struck  him  that  if  he  felt  thus,  there  were 
probably  others  who  felt  it  still  more,  and  when 
next  alone  with  his  wife  he  observed,  "  I  like  that 
young  fellow,  but  it  is  just  as  well  he  should  go. 
He  has  been  here  quite  long  enough.  Guenola 
I  is  on  terms  with  him  hardly  justified  by  so  slight 
a  connection,  and  is  very  unguarded." 

"  Harold  is  not  likely  to  misunderstand  her." 
"  But  others  might." 

"  That  is  true,  but  a  little  more  experience  of 
the  world  will  correct  her  impulsiveness." 

"  All  she  has  to  do  is  to  take  her  sister  as  an 
example,"  said  Mr.  Hayes,  quick  to  feel  and  wince 
at  any  hint  that  a  wider  life  might  be  desirable  for 
his  girls.  "  I  thought  the  way  Marcia  took  leave 
was  perfect.  Without  any  needless  demonstration 
she' showed 'just  sufficiently  that  she  regretted 
losing  a'pleasant  acquaintance  and^connection.".^ 
PfMrs.  Hayes  looked  at  him^  and  seemed^about  to 
speak.  She  changed  her  mind,  however,  smiled 
and  said  nothing.  It  was  a  smile  in  which  there 
was  a  little  wonder  and  a  little  sympathy.  "We 
must  go  back  to  our  'Clarendon,'"  continued  her 
husband,  who  was  reading  the  "  History  of  the 
Rebellion  "  to  an  audience  slightly  ungrateful  ;  and 
Marcia  must  let  me  have  some  more  drawings  ; 
she  has  been  a  little  idle  of  late." 

"  Poor  child  !     William,   do  you   not  think  we 


have  been  too  ready  to  believe  that  life  was  over 
for  her?" 

"  I  hope  it  is  by  no  means  over.     She  has  many 
interests,   and   is,    I   trust,    happy — happier,   pro- 
bably, than  if  she  had  married." 
"  She  may  marry  yet." 
"  You  do  not  know  her  as  I  do,  my  dear." 
Mrs.  Hayes  was  aware  that  this  might  be  true, 
but  she  had  her  own  thoughts.     She  went  back  to 
the    drawing-room,    to    find    Guenola    exclaiming, 
"  Oh  dear,  how  one  misses  Harold  !     We  seem  to 
have  known  him  all  our  lives,  and  his  people  too — 
he  has  told  us  so  much  about  them.    Do  you  think," 
she  added,  with  a  mischievous  gleam  in  her  eyes, 
"that    he    talks    of    them    as    much    to    all  his 
friends  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  replied  Marcia,  calmly. 
"  I  am  sure  he  does  not,"  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  who 
had  her  own  view  as  to  why  Harold   had  spoken 
so  openly  about  his  family  and  his  prospects. 

"  Well,  at  all  events  we  shall  have  him  near  us 
for  some  time,"  said  Guenola. 

"  Yes,   but  you   cannot   constantly  be    running 
over  to  the  Parsonage  while  he  is  there,"  said  Mrs. 
Hayes,  mindful  of  her  husband's  desire, 
"But  why  not?" 

"  My  dear  child,  you  would  not  have  people  say 
you  run  after  Harold  ?  " 

"Run  after  him!"   repeated  Guenola,  opening 
her  eyes  in  astonishment. 
"  They  might,  dear." 
"  I  should  not  care  one  bit  if  they  did." 
"  But  I  should,  my  dear  child." 
"Oh,  well,  of  course  I  shall  do  as  you  wish, 
mamma.     Only   about    Janet — papa    is   bothered 
when   she  comes  here   often,  and,  besides,  she  is 
too  busy.     We    are  in  the    middle   of   Lessing's 
*  Laocoon,'  and  she  helps  me  in  mathematics.   What 
a  pity  it  is  that  Harold  is   not  staying  on   here ! 
and  I  am  sure  he  would  like  it  best." 

"  Papa  will  not  be  sorry  to  have  his  evenings  to 
himself  again." 

"And  'Clarendon'!"  said  Guenola,  with  a  shudder. 
"  How  dull   we  shall  be  !     How  we  shall  miss 
Harold  ! " 

"  You  need   not   tell  him  so,"  said  her  mother, 
smiling. 

"  Oh,  he  knows  it,"   said   Guenola,  and   went 
away  whistling  like  a  blackbird. 

"She  is  more  than  half  a  boy,"  said  her  mother. 
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laughing,   "  but  it  is  quite  true  that  we  shall  sadly 
miss  Harold." 

"  Yes,"  said  Marcia,  quietly.  She  had  resumed 
the  painting  which  it  was  true  she  had  a  little 
neglected  for  the  last  ten  days.  She  looked  at  it 
with  dissatisfaction. 

♦•  I  wish  I  could  give  the  effect  which  Harold 
does  with  half  a  dozen  strokes,"  she  said. 

•'  That  rough,  bold  style  would  not  do  for  your 
work,  dear." 

"No,"  admitted  Marcia,  but  still  her  eyes  turned 
with  discontent  from  her  own  delicate  painting  to 
the  slight  but  forcible  sketch  which  Harold  had 
made  that  morning,  and  given  her.  "  His  style 
makes  mine  look  quite  feeble." 

"Yours  is  not  feeble,  dear,  and  it  is  exactly 
what  papa  wants  for  his  book." 

"  Yes,  and  that  is  all  that  really  matters." 
But  it  was  evident  that  Harold  had  inspired  not 
only  Guenola  but  Marcia  with  some  new  ideas. 

Certainly  Harold  Hawes  had  been  a  distnrbing 
influence  in  the  hall.  Instead  of  losing  himself  in 
that  world  of  books  where  he  habitually  lived, 
Mr,  Hayes  found  himself  moving  restlessly  up  and 
down  the  library,  taking  a  volume  now  from  one 
shelf,  now  from  another,  reading  a  page  and  then 
closing  it,  or  stopping  short  to  think  about 
something  which  had  been  said  in  a  previous 
conversation,  when  he  should  have  finished  a  letter 
to  one  of  his  many  botanical  correspondents,  in 
and  out  of  England.  Nay,  even  while  he  corrected 
a  proofofhis"  Flora  of  the  Lake  District,"  he  would 
find  that  his  thoughts  had  strayed  to  this  young 
fellow  with  his  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair,  and  air 
of  bonhomie  and  success,  and  of  having  life  betore 
him. 

Recollections  of  a  time  occurred  when  William 
Hayes  too  had  been  expected  by  every  one, 
including  himself,  to  be  a  success  ;  when  tutor  and 
friends  and  family  all  supposed  that  "  he  could  do 
whatever  he  liked."  It  would  unhappily  have 
been  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  he  could  do 
nothing  he  did  not  like.  There  lay  the  secret  of 
his  failure,  though  he  did  not  even  yet  know  it, 
and,  looking  back,  could  hardly  tell  how  all  these 
expectations  had  come  to  nothing.  At  college 
he  had  never  recognised  that  he  came  there  to 
study  what  other  men  did,  and  not  merely  what 
pleased  his  special  tastes  ;  later,  when  he  had 
marked  out  a  serious  course  of  reading,  his  health 


failed,  and  he  was  ordered  abroad,  and  spent  his 
time  with  perfect  content  among  pictures,  libraries, 
and  antiquities.  A  godfather's  legacy  enabled  him 
for  some  years  to  do  as  he  liked,  until  the  sudden 
death  of  his  father  made  him  master  of  the  little 
property  which  he  was  too  much  of  a  Hayes  to 
think  of  letting  or  selling.  He  married  and  settled 
there,  and  was  on  the  whole  a  very  happy  man, 
leading  a  peaceful  life  in  which  he  could  avoid 
everything  that  jarred  on  his  fastidious  tastes. 

Yet  now  and  then  he  felt  he  was  a  failure,  and  it 
troubled  him,  and  was  depressing.  He  knew  that 
he  had  done  some  good  literary  work,  but  not  as 
much  nor  as  good  as  it  had  once  seemed  certain 
he  would  do.  "A  great  deal  of  life  evaporates 
in  sixty  years,"  he  said  once  to  Harold,  with  a 
faint  sigh;  "  everything  wears  out,  even  the  power 
of  being  strongly  interested.  Perhaps  if  I  had 
been  less  anxious  to  attain  perfection  I  should 
have  done  more." 

This  was  his  consolation  ;  he  would  give  nothing 
forth  which  did  not  absolutely  content  him.  It 
seemed  a  fine  sentiment,  but  somehow  the  result 
was  not  satisfactory. 

"  You  young  people  don't  know  your  good 
fortune  in  being  young,"  he  had  added,  almost 
petulantly.  "You  have  life  before  you  ;  every  one 
smiles  on  the  young,  and  condones  their  short- 
comings, but  no  one  has  any  sympathy  for  middle 
age.  It  is  not  interesting,  but  it  is  infinitely  sad. 
As  one  grows  old,  the  present  has  not  much  charm, 
and  the  future  less  ;  there  is  no  place  for  one  but  in 
the  past.     Life  becomes  a  subtraction  sum." 

Such  thoughts  seemed  suddenly  stimulated  by 
Harold's  presence,  but  they  did  not  fall  asleep  when 
he  went ;  to  be  sure,  he  was  so  much  at  the  Hall 
that  Mr.  Hayes  had  no  chance  of  forgetting  him. 
His  stay  at  the  Vicarage  lengthened  out,  and  though 
he  went  far  afield  in  his  explorations  of  the 
district,  Guenola  seemed  constantly  to  meet  him. 
She  made  no  secret  of  it,  but  rather  proclaimed  it 
triumphantly,  as  often  as  not  bringing  him  back 
with  her,  and  there  was  nothing  to  object  to,  except 
that  a  young  man  was  a  creature  whom  Mr.  Hayes 
very  much  objected  to  about  his  house,  though  he 
could  hardly  say  why.  Still,  he  did,  and  was  a 
little  inclined  to  blame  his  wife  for  not  preventing 
this  constant  intercourse,  which  was  rather  hard, 
since  he  usually  directed  everything  which  con- 
cerned the  girls,  allowing  her  no  voice  in  it. 
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"  Your  mother  seems  to  have  taken  a  great  fancy 
to  young  Hawes,"  he  said  one  day  to  Marcia,  who 
was  copying  some  letters  for  him.  She  knew  that 
he  was  put  out  by  his  calling  Harold  "  young 
Hawes."  "  He  might  almost  as  well  be  living  here. 
It  is  most  singular  that  he  should  linger  on  at 
the  Vicarage  as  he  does,  and  not  over  discreet ;  a 
guest  must  be  burdensome  in  so  poor  a  house.'' 

"  I  think  he  has  made  some  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Aske." 

"  But  what  is  the  attraction  ?  Aske  is  not  an 
intelligent  man — rather  the  contrary.  Is  it  Miss 
Thurstan,  Guenola's  friend  ?  " 

"  Papa,  don't  you  know  Janet  Thurstan  despises 
the  idea  of  marrying  ?  " 

"  Nonsense,  Marcia.  She  may  not  have  had  the 
chance,  or  she  has  not  seen  any  one  she  wished  to 
marry — that  is  all.  You  do  not  think  it  is  Guenola?" 

"  No,  I  do  not  ;  oh  no,  papa." 

"  Nor  that  she  is  attracted  by  him  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Hayes,  forgetting  his  wife's  injunction. 

"  No — at  least — No,  I  think  not  ;  "  but  Marcia 
flushed  and  looked  disturbed. 

"  In  any  case  I  will  not  have  these  perpetual 
meetings.  You  know  how  everything  gets 
gossiped  about  through  the  whole  dale." 

"  No  one  will  gossip  about  Guen,  papa.  There 
is  not  a  man  or  woman  in  Hipdale  who  would 
allow  Guen's  name  to  be  melled  on,"  said  Marcia, 
with  a  smile,  and  her  father  smiled  a  little  too  as 
she  used  the  local  word  with  the  local  accent. 
"  Besides,  who  is  there  to  gossip  ?" 

"  I  never  knew  any  place  where  there  were  not 
plenty  of  people    to  gossip,   and   really    Harold's 

constant  visits why,  there    he   is  ! "    said    Mr. 

Hayes,  moved  to  unusual  impatience  as  Harold's 
voice  was  heard  saying,  "  May  I  invade  you  ?  I 
have  brought  my  passport,"  and  so  he  had,  for 
Mr.  Hayes'  face  cleared  as  he  saw  what  he  was 
carrying. 

Without  being  a  botanist,  he  had  so  keen  and 
observing  an  eye  that  he  rarely  failed  to  recognise 
a  plant  which  had  been  described  to  him  if  he  saw 
it,  and  he  had,  as  now,  found  several  in  his  rambles 
which  Mr.  Hayes  had  long  wanted. 

"  I  had  an  idea  that  Sambucus  ebulus  grew  in 
ithis  neighbourhood,"  said  Mr.  Hayes,  and  was  so 
Iwell  pleased  that,  while  making  Harold  give  a  full 
account  of  where  he  had  found  the  dwarf  elder,  he 
forgot  that  he  did  not  want  him  there  at  all. 


"  It  only  remains  for  you  to  find  the  Filmy  Fern," 
said  Marcia.  "  I  have  wanted  it  this  long  while  ; 
we  know  it  grows  among  Micklecam  crags,  but  papa 
found  it  impossible  to  reach  it." 

"Why,  is  it  so  inaccessible?" 

"  Yes,"  cried  Guenola,  who  had  just  come  in  with 
a  message  from  the  bailiff.  She  changed  colour, 
and  cast  a  reproachful  look  at  her  sister  as  she 
spoke.  "It  is  the  most  dangerous  place  in  the 
whole  country  side ;  those  cliffs  are  a  nasty  place 
even  in  the  finest  weather — the  clouds  come 
floating  down,  and  the  mists  come  boiling  up,  and 
one  slip  would  send  you  headlong — would  it  not, 
papa  ?  " 

"  I  confess  I  had  to  give  it  up.  There  have  been 
several  fatal  accidents  among  those  crags  in  the 
memory  of  the  dale." 

"It  is  such  a  pity,  for  we  have  found  and  dried 
all  the  other  ferns  of  this  district,"  said  Marcia, 
regretfully. 

Guenola  could  have  beaten  her  for  not  per- 
ceiving the  direction  which  she  was  giving  to 
Harold's  thoughts,  but  Marcia  was  only  thinking 
about  her  fern,  and  her  imagination  was  not  alert 
enough  to  foresee  the  effect  of  her  words.  While 
Harold  was  studying  its  portrait,  Guenola  stamped 
her  foot  unseen  and  exclaimed,  "  You  may  think 
Micklecam  does  not  look  particularly  dangerous, 
but  it  is  where  that  wretched  fern  grows.  Why,  I 
should  think  twice  before  going  there  myself." 

Harold  made  a  low  bow,  acknowledging  her 
estimate  of  his  powers.  "I  see,"  he  answered 
meekly.  "  After  that  I  must  avoid  Micklecam, 
though  1  have  done  a  little  climbing  in  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Balkan,  not  to  mention  the 
Himalayas." 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.     Hay  Pike " 

"  It  sounds  a  gentle,  pastoral  sort  of  name." 

This  roused  the  antiquary  in  Mr.  Hayes. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  he  said,  "always  suspect 
an  obvious  derivation.  '  Hay '  is  a  corruption  of  a 
Norse  word,  meaning  high,  while  '  pike '  corre- 
sponds to  '  peak '  and  *  pic'  By  the  way,  did  you 
ever  notice  the  meaning  of  Hipdale  ?  the  vale  of 
briar  fruit ;  you  get  it  again  in  Shap,  Hip  Abbey." 

"  Talking  about  derivations  instead  of  coming  to 
speak  to  Armstrong ! "  exclaimed  the  pleasant 
voice  of  Mrs.  Hayes,  as  she  came  into  the  library. 
"  Did  Guen  give  you  my  message,  William  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  her  husband,  rising  reluctantly.   "  My 
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wife  insists,  Harold,  on  keeping  up  the  fiction  that 
1  manage  the  few  acres  left  to  us,  whereas  she,  and 
what  is  much  worse,  my  bailiff,  are  all  perfectly 
aware  that  all  the  knowledge  I  have  of  agriculture 
is  contained  in  the  pages  of  Tusser  and  Charles 
Estienne — one  of  the  illustrious  family  of  printers — 
you  see  a  translation  of  the  works  yonder,  by 
Gervase  Markham,  wdth  the  date  1554." 

"  Now,  William,  you  must  not  take  it  down. 
Come  and  show  Harold  that  you  are  a  great  deal 
less  ignorant  than  you  pretend  to  be." 

Mr.  Hayes  rose  with  a  groan.  "  If  there  is  one 
thing  I  thoroughly  dislike,  it  is  farming.  I  always 
did.  I  know  no  more  of  it  than  your  father, 
Harold — not  as  much,  I  dare  say.  It  is  a  very 
painful  thing,  I  assure  you,  to  give  directions  about 
what  one  knows  nothing  of  to  a  person  who  does. 
My  wife  or  Guenola,"  patting  her  shoulder,  *'  would 
make  a  much  better  squire  than  I  should." 

"I  like  all  out-of-door  matters,"  Mrs.  Hayes 
answered,  "  and  all  there  is  to  do  in  a  garden  or 
on  a  farm.  There  is  always  something  to  look 
forward  to." 

*'  Perfectly  true,"  answered  her  husband,  follow- 
ing her  ruefully  out  of  his  beloved  library,  "  always 
something  to  look  forward  to,  so  that  one  never 
has  a  moment's  peace,  and  also  always  something 
to  spend,  but  I  do  not  find  any  particular  pleasure 
in  it.  Well,  Harold,  will  you  give  me  the  benefit 
of  your  advice  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  even  know  as  much  as 
Estienne  might  teach  me,  sir,"  laughed  Harold,  but 
he  laid  down  the  book  on  ferns  which  he  had  again 
been  studying,  and  accompanied  Mr.  Hayes,  and 
his  practical  good  sense  so  much  impressed  the 
bailiff"  that  he  spoke  of  him  afterwards  as  a  canny 
fellow,  who  knew  what  he  was  about,  an  admission 
he  seldom  made,  especially  of  any  one  not  West- 
moreland born. 

Guenola  had  detained  her  sister  to  say  indig- 
nantly, "  Marcia  !  how  could  you  encourage  Haxold 
to  go  up  Micklecam  ?  You  know  that  it  is  a  most 
dangerous  place  for  any  one  not  bred  and  born  in 
these  mountains  to  go  wandering  in.     Why  it  was 

there  that  poor  young  Lowder "     She  stopped, 

and  caught  her  breath. 

"Harold  is  quite  able  to  take  care  of  himself, 
Guen,"  answered  Marcia,  calmly,  "  but  if  he  does 
go,  it  will  be  far  more  your  doing  than  mine." 

Guenola's  breath  was  taken  away  by  this  reply. 


and  before  she  recovered  it  Marcia  had  gone  away, 
leaving  her  to  reflect  on  what  she  had  said. 

From  the  drawing  room  window,  where  she  sat 
working,  Marcia  presently  saw  her  go  out  with  a 
book  in  her  hand,  and  sit  down  under  the  Scotch 
firs  on  the  knoll,  whence  there  was  a  lovely  view 
of  the  lake.  Guenola  seemed  expectant,  no  doubt 
Harold  was  near.  Marcia  heard  her  father  return  to 
his  study,  and  thought  she  would  join  him,  but  just 
then  she  caught  sight  of  Harold  crossing  the  lawn  ; 
he  went  towards  the  firs,  and  sat  down  on  the  bench 
by  Guenola.  An  animated  conversation  at  once 
began  ;  they  bent  together  over  a  book.  Marcia 
grew  restless,  put  down  her  work  and  rose,  then  sat 
down  again.  The  discussion  lasted  long  enough 
for  her  to  have  looked  out  a  good  many  times 
before  Harold  entered  the  drawing  room.  "  How 
glad  I  am  to  find  you  here  !"  he  said.  "  I  thought 
you  were  writing  for  your  father.  Guenola  and  I 
have  been  talking  over  that  book  of  Darwin's." 

Marcia  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  When  she 
spoke  there  was  a  certain  coldness  in  her  tone  as 
she  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  not.  It  is  such  a 
pity  to  encourage  Guen  to  study  things  of  that 
kind  instead  of  books  papa  cares  for.  It  only 
makes  her  argue  and  he  particularly  dislikes 
that." 

Harold's  eyes  involuntarily  turned  to  the  lawn, 
where  a  sea  gull,  found  maimed  by  the  lake  and 
brought  here  to  be  tenderly  cared  for,  was 
walking  meekly  about  with  webbed  feet  never 
meant  to  walk  on  grass,  and  clipped  wing  that 
should  have  borne  it  in  mid  air.  **  There  are 
natures  which  can  only  be  confined  at  the  expense 
of  maiming  their  powers,"  he  said.  "  You  and 
your  sister  need  a  different  atmosphere." 

"  Yes,  and  Guenola  is  what  old  Nurse  calls  *  a 
hop  out  o'  kin.'     She  takes  after  the  Fenwicks." 

•*  Are  they  not  kin  ?"  asked  Harold,  amused. 

"  I  suppose  so — yes,  of  course,  but  we  all 
think  of  ourselves  as  Hayes,  except  Guen,  who,  I 
am  afraid  does  not  care  whether  she  is  or  not. 
That  is  a  bit  of  her  perversity." 

"Are  you  not  rather  hard  on  your  sister  ?" 

It  was  a  great  proof  that  Marcia  counted  Harol^ 
as  a  friend  to  find  her  thus  implying  blame 
Guenola.  She  very  rarely  criticised  any  on« 
especially  to  an  outsider.  His  reply  surprised  he 
very  much.  Her  transparent  cheeks  flushed  pit 
as  she  looked  at  him. 
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"  Hard  on  Guen  !  "  she   repeated,   "  you  do  not 

understand.     If  you  knew but  you  do   know 

something  at  least  of  how  my  father  devotes 
himself  to  us,  you  must  feel  how  bound  we  are  to 
do  all  we  can  in  return,  and  make  his  interests  ours." 

"  Did  you  ever  read  any  of  Browning  ?  " 

"  Papa  dislikes  his  writings,"  answered  Marcia, 
suspecting  some  latent  mischief  in  this  irrelevant 
question.  "  He  says  they  make  him  feel  as  if  he 
were  going  in  a  cart  without  springs  on  a  half 
made  road  in  an  almost  uncivilised  country." 

"He  has  some  good  things  though,"  said  Harold, 
swallowing  the  affront  to  his  favourite  poet  as  best 
he  could.     "  This,  now — 

'  She  was  active,  stirring,  all  fire — 
Could  not  rest,  could  not  tire — 
To  a  stone  she  might  have  given  life  !  .  .  . 
For  a  shepherd's,  miner's,   huntsman's  wife,    .   .   . 
Never  in  all  the  world  such  a  one  ! 
And  here  was  plenty  to  be  done. 
And  she  that  could  do  it,  great  or  small. 
She  was  to  do  nothing  at  all  1'  " 

Marcia  did  not  feel  as  if  this  quotation  made  her 
admire  Browning  at  all.  She  was  used  to  an 
atmosphere  of  loving  approval,  and  to  be  thus 
blamed — it  surely  was  veiled  blame — startled  her. 
She  was  still  more  startled  to  find  how  much 
pain  it  gave  her  that  the  person  who  blamed  was 
Harold. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  think  me  unfair  to  Gwen,"  she 
said,  with  gentle  coldness,  but  her  lips  quivered  as 
she  spoke. 

**  That  is  too  strong,  Marcia,  you  cannot  suppose 
I  meant  to  blame  you,"  said  Harold,  vehemently, 
as  he  rose  and  came  nearer. 

"  It  sounded  very  like  it." 

"  Impossible  !  I  blame  you  ?  Marcia,  you  know, 
you  must  know ■" 

The  library-door  opened.  Mr.  Hayes'  voice  was 
heard  calling  Marcia. 

"Those  letters  !  "  she  said,  rising  hastily,  and  all 
one  pink  flush. 

Probably  Harold  wished  that  the  art  of  letter 
writing  had  never  been  invented.  He  rose  too. 
"  You  know  I  am  obliged  to  go  back  to  town  on 
Friday.  Your  mother  says  I  may  come  back  here 
for  Thursday  night ;  will  you  let  me  tell  you  then 
what  I  was  going  to  say  ?  " 


"  Marcia,"  Mr.  Hayes  called  again,  opening  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  arching  his  eyebrows  at 
the  sight  of  Harold,  "  I  could  not  imagine  where 
you  were.  There  are  all  those  letters  to  copy  and 
the  proofs  to  look  through.'' 

"  Yes,  I  know.     I  am  coming  at  once." 

Harold  had  to  go  without  any  answer  in  words. 
She  did  not  look  at  him  when  they  shook  hands, 
or  seem  to  hear  his  "Till  Thursday,  then;"  but  he 
went  away  far  from  discouraged,  while  Mr.  Hayes, 
little  guessing  his  intentions,  said,  as  he  settled 
himself  at  his  desk  in  the  library,  "  I  find  young 
Hawes  is  coming  here  for  his  last  evening.  I 
suppose  your  mother  could  hardly  refuse,  but  it 
seems  to  me  unnecessary." 

Marcia  was  standing  beside  him,  waiting  to  be 
shown  what  she  was  to  do  ;  she  laid  her  cheek 
against  his  head.    "  But  you  do  like  Harold,  papa  ?" 

"Yes,  I  like  him  ;  I  think  well  of  him,  and,  on 
the  whole,  I  am  glad  he  has  been  here,  and  that  the 
old  feud  is  healed,"  said  Mr.  Hayes.  "  And  there 
is  much  more  in  him  than  one  would  have  expected 
from  his  light  hearted  manner.  But  still  we  do 
best  alone,  don't  we,  dear  ?  Nothing  has  troubled 
you,  my  child  ?"  he  added,  tenderly,  as  if  something 
unusual  in  her  look  or  manner  had  struck  him. 
"  Never  mind  this  vn-iting ;  we  will  do  something 
else  ;  there  are  those  specimens  which  we  have 
been  waiting  for  leisure  to  arrange." 

Marcia  could  not  reassure  him  enough  to  make 
him  let  her  write  for  him,  though  she  knew  he  had 
particularly  wished  to  send  off  his  letters  that  day. 
The  moment  his  solicitude  for  her  was  roused, 
everything  else  became  unimportant.  It  gave  her 
both  pain  and  pleasure  to  feel  this,  and  there  was 
a  touch  of  half  remorseful  tenderness  in  her 
manner  to  him  that  day  and  the  next. 

Nothing  was  seen  of  Harold  on  Thursday.  He 
was  exploring  the  Coniston  country.  Guenola 
openly  lamented  his  absence  ;  Marcia  looked  pale 
and  less  composed  than  usual,  and,  unless  her 
father  were  present,  she  seemed  absent  and 
thoughtful. 

"  I  believe  Harold's  being  away  makes  almost  as 
much  difference  to  Marcia  as  me,"  Guenola  said 
with  some  surprise,  for  not  only  did  she  consider 
Harold  her  special  friend,  but  it  was  very  remark- 
able to  see  Marcia's  serenity  disturbed. 


(To  be  continiud.) 
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'T^HERE  exists  in  l-'lorence  a  gallery  of  tapestries 
-■■  which  was  opened  here  in  the  year  1S84, 
and  which  is  the  first  and  only  institution  of  its 
kind  in  Italy — a  gallery  that  contains  specimens 
of  the  dift'erent  developments  of  tapestry,  and 
contains  an  almost  complete  history  of  Tuscan 
work  in  this  art,  besides  some  beautiful  specimens 
of  Gobelins,  German,  and  Flemish  works.  Tapestry, 
that  is  to  say,  painting  by  the  weaving  of  coloured 
threads,  is  an  art  to  which  of  late  too  little 
attention  has  been  paid,  although  in  this  form 
of  decorative  art  are  to  be  found  master-pieces 
signed  by  names  famous  in  painting,  as  well  as 
whole  schools  of  art,  traces  of  which  are  to  be 
only  found  in  tapestry. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  about  the  Florentine 
Gallery  in  general,  it  may  be  well  to  give  an  idea 
of  what  is  meant  by  tapestry.  It  can  be  either 
hand-made  or  woven.  The  most  famous  example 
of  hand-made  tapestry  is  the  Bayeux,  worked  like 
a  sampler  in  woollen  threads  of  various  colours  ; 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  handiwork  of 
Matilda,  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
ladies  of  her  court,  tapestry  work  in  those  days 
occupying    a    large    portion    of    the    time    of   the 


women  of  the  period.  This  tapestry  is  still 
preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Bayeux  ;  but  a 
full-size  careful  copy  may  be  seen  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  There  is  very  little  needle- 
work tapestry  in  the  Florentine  Gallery ;  the  finest 
piece  is  a  vase  of  flowers,  worked  in  the  difficult 
stitch  known  as  French  knots,  by  Pierre  Lemolyse 
which  bears  the  rather  mournful  inscription,  "This 
work  was  done  not  because  it  was  his  profession, 
bat  to  satisfy  his  melancholy  genius."  Perhaps  the 
canvas  was  stitched  to  help  the  maker  to  bear  some 
great  grief;  needlework  is  very  effectual  for  this 
purpose,  as  women  know.  Hector,  when  he  sees 
Andromache  overwhelmed  with  terror,  sends  her 
for  consolation  to  her  woman's  work.  The  other 
kind  of  tapestry,  and  that  which  is  most  common, 
is  produced  by  means  of  coloured  threads  inter- 
twined on  lines  stretched  from  a  web  vertically  or 
horizontally,  so  as  to  become  one  substance,  and 
to  produce  combinations  of  lines  and  tones  similar 
to  those  obtained  by  the  painter  with  his  brush, 
by  the  enameller  with  his  metallic  cells  and  liquid 
enamels,  or  by  the  mosaic  worker  with  his  cubes 
of  marble.  It  is  distinct  from  woven  fabrics 
because  always  hand-worked,  and  not  an  unlimited 
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representation  of  the  same  design,  so  that  each 
production  has  a  distinct  individuality.  Pliancy 
and  mobility  are  the  distinctive  marks  of  tapestry. 
Draped  on  a  wall,  tapestries  transform  a  dismal, 
dilapidated  room  into  a  splendid  salon  ;  or  they 
may  be  used  as  door-curtains,  yielding  easily  to 
the  hand  that  moves  them.  True  tapestry  is  of 
two  kinds — high  warp  and  low  warp  :  the  first 
produces  the  finest  effects,  and  is  very  much  more 
expensive  ;  the  second  is  quicker  and  cheaper  to 
make,  but  the  results  obtained  are  less  good.  The 
famous  Gobelin  tapestries  are  all  high-warp  work. 
High-warp  tapestry  is  woven  from  behind,  and  the 
worker  must  go  round  to  the  other  side  to  see  the 
effect  he  has  produced.  Mary  Howitt  has  written 
a  very  pretty  poem  on  this  subject.  The  high- 
warp  workman  draws  his  design  in  outline  on  the 
warp,  and  after  that  sets  about  to  execute  it.  The 
art  certainly  dates  from  the  oldest  of  the  most 
distant  civilisations.  Already  in  the  book  of 
Exodus  we  find  detailed  descriptions  given  of  the 
hangings  made  for  the  Tabernacle. 


The  Italian  name  for  tapestry,  arazzi,  is  probably 
derived  from  the  French  town  of  Arras,  where,  in 
the  reign  of  that  Charles  of  France  surnamed  the 
Wise,  from  his  great  intelligence  in  promoting  all 
kinds  of  industry,  the  best  tapestry  was  made. 
This  was  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  Italy,  it  was  at  Mantua  that  the  first  tapestries 
were  manufactured  in  1419,  by  Flemish  workmen, 
and  not  until  1541  was  a  manufactory  started  in 
Florence.  It  was  created  by  Cosimo  II.  dei  Medici, 
that  Maecenas  who  turned  his  special  attention  to 
the  encouragement  of  all  kinds  of  industries,  and 
who  desired  that  the  Florentine  factory  should 
surpass  all  others.  The  street  in  which  it  was 
placed  is  called  Via  degli  Arazzieri  to  this  day. 
There  is  a  church  at  one  end  of  it,  which  was  part 
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of  an  old  hospice  for  pilgrims,  dating  back  to  1313. 
The  founders  of  the  factory  were  Niccolo  Karcher 
and  Giovanni  Roost,  already  celebrated  for  their 
works  in  the  factory  at  Ferrara.  Tempted  to 
Florence  by  the  princely  offer  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Cosimo,  they  bound  themselves  to  teach  the  secrets 
of  their  art  in  all  its  branches  to  a  stated  number 
of  Florentines,  in  return  for  which  comfortable 
quarters  were  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  the  sum 
of  600  golden 
scudi  yearly.  The 
work  done  by 
them  for  the 
house  of  Medici 
was  ["paid  apart. 
They  were  also 
at  liberty  to  exe- 
cute private  com- 
missions,but  they 
were  obliged^  to 
keep  twenty-four 
tapestries  in 
hand,  as  exam- 
ples for  instruc- 
tions to  their 
students.  Con- 
sequently the 
city  of  Florence 
was  very  rich  in 
tapestries ;  but 
these,  until  'col- 
lected together 
by  Baron  Bettino 
Ricasoli,  after 
the  Italian  Revo- 
lution,  were 
scattered  about 
in  various  palaces 
and  villas  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of 
Tuscany. 

The  Florentine  collection  possessed  no  specimen 
dating  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
earliest  are  of  German  workmanship,  and  represent 
scenes  from  the  Song  of  Solomon.  They  consist  of 
long  strips,  probably  intended  for  the  upper  portion 
of  a  grand  hall,  magnificent  in  colour,  very  quaint 
in  drawing,  almost  Japanese  at  times  in  their 
perspective.  The  colours,  which  are  wonderfully 
preserved,   are    full    of  significance ;   for    at    the 


WINTER. 

(Specimen  oj  Florentine  Tapestry.) 


time  the  tapestries  were  made  each  diff'erent 
material  employed,  and  each  colour,  contained  a 
deep  meaning.  Thus,  white  represented  purity  of 
morals;  red,  charity  ;  green,  contemplation  ;  black, 
mortification  of  the  flesh  ;  livid  colours,  tribulation. 
An  historically  valuable  series  of  Flemish  tapestries 
of  the  sixteenth  century  were  evidently  woven  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  of  Henry  II.  and  Catherine 
dei  Medici.      They  are  very  grand   in   grouping 

and  colour  ;  the 
costumes  are 
accurate ;  the  re- 
presentations of 
events  of  the 
period  valuable 
in  the  extreme. 
Together  with 
these  may  be 
classed  some 
large  Flemish 
battle-pieces, 
also  very  splendid 
in  design  and 
workmanship. 
Of  very  constant 
recurren  ce, 
dating  almost 
without  excep- 
tion from  the 
seventeenth  cen- 
tury, are  tapes- 
tries clearly 
meant  for  door- 
curtains,  bearing 
the  arms  of 
various  members 
of  the  Medici 
family,  quartered 
with  those  of 
their  respective 
wives.  Door- 
curtains  of  this  character,  woven  with  coats  of 
arms,  are  still  frequently  found  in  old  Italian 
villas  and  palaces. 

The  best  seventeenth-century  tapestry  which  came 
from  the  Medici  factory  are  those  executed  by 
Fevere,  a  Frenchman  whom  Ferdinand  I.  dei  Medici 
persuaded  to  come  to  Florence  from  Paris,  where 
he  was  working,  and  where  he  had  obtained  high 
fame.      Six    of   these    represent    "Winter"    and 
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"Summer,"  "Night"  and  "  Day,"  and  two  open-air 
fetes  of  the  period.  "  Night"  is  an  allegorical  sketch 
often  copied  ;  "  Day "  a  smaller-sized  tapestry, 
probably  intended  for  a  door-curtain.  "Winter" 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  scenes  that  can  be  imagined, 
and  is  interesting  also  as  representing  home-life  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  A  family  of  evidently  well- 
to-do  people  are  seen  sitting  at  work ;  the  mother, 
who  has  a  round 
pillow  before  her, 
is  making  lace ;  the 
others  are  occupied 
in  various  ways. 
So  peacefully  com- 
fortable and  cosy 
is  the  effect,  that 
one  goes  back  to 
this  tapestry  again 
and  again  with  new 
pleasure.  The  fete 
champetre  repre- 
sents a  group  of 
people  who  have 
stopped  to  dine  out 
of  doors,  after  a 
walk  taken  in  com- 
mon.  In  Italy 
young  people  in 
those  days  always 
took  musical  in- 
struments with 
them  to  help  to 
enliven  their 
promenades.  One 
young  man  in  this 
group  has  a  very 
strange  kind  of 
flute  or  flageolet, 
as  tall  as  himself, 
lying  against  his 
shoulder  ;  ap- 
parently it  is  made 

of  wood,  pierced  with  holes.  Another  has  a 
bagpipe.  "Summer,"  too,  is  an  outdoor  scene, 
very  sweet,  bright,  and  Italian  in  character.  The 
prettiest  eighteenth-century  subject  is  by  G.  B. 
Termini,  and  is  called  "  Purity  "  ;  unfortunately  it 
hangs  in  a  corridor,  and  is  not  easily  seen.  The 
latest  specimens  from  the  Medici  factor}'^  are  "  The 
Fall    of  Phaeton,"    by    Bernini,  and    "The    Rape 


JUSTICE    LIBERATINci 
(In  the   Tapestry  Galle 


of  Proserpine,"  executed  by  the  same  workman. 
The  figures  in  these  are  colossal,  and  the  yellow 
tints  especially  fine.  After  these  v^^orks  were 
finished,  the  factory  was  closed  upon  the  death  of 
Gian  Gastino  dei  Medici  in   1737. 

After  this  brief  historical  survey  of  the  tapestries, 
we  will  look  at  them  again  according  to  their 
numbers ;  and  here  we  find  seven  pieces  by  the  two 

Flemings  who  were 
the  founders  of  the 
Florentine  factory. 
The  designs  for  the 
tapestries,  which 
the  greatest  artists 
of  the  period  did 
not  disdain  to  make, 
are  worthy  of  study, 
and  in  many  cases 
the  original  car- 
toons have  been 
preserved.  These 
first  seven  pieces 
are  large  decorative 
panels  with  gro- 
tesque images,  each 
having  a  carefully 
executed  picture  or 
medallion  in  the 
centre.  One  of 
these  is  a  Madonna : 
the  ground  is  of  a 
splendid  pure 
yellow ;  the  border 
varies  from  yellow 
to  very  light  blue. 
It  is  probable  that 
these  hangings 
were  intended  to 
decorate  a  ban- 
queting-hall.  They, 
as  well  as  the 
"  Months,"  from 
the  hands  of  the  same  workman,  were  designed 
by  Bachiacca,  a  painter  of  the  time.  This  series 
of  the  "Months"  is  very  lovely.  In  "January" 
we  see  a  family  feast;  in  "February"  there 
is  a  flood  (February  fill-dyke) ;  "  March "  shows 
us  woodcutting;  "April"  and  "May"  are  rich 
in  flowers ;  then  follows  the  tending  of  cattle, 
shearing,  threshing  ;  after  that,  the  vintage  and  the 
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heckling  of  hemp.  In  the  latter  picture  we  behold 
the  very  same  machine — if  anything  so  rude  can 
be  called  a  machine — that  is  used  to  this  day  for 
the  same  purpose  in  Italy.  The  series  winds  up 
with  pig-killing  in  December. 


was  held.  Ailori,  who  is  better  known  to  you  in 
England  by  his  nickname  of  Bronzino,  shows 
himself  a  more  agreeable  painter  in  tapestry  than 
he  often  does  in  his  large  canvases,  unless  these 
represent  portraits,    for   in  portraiture    he  was  a 


.MEDICI    COAT-OF-AR.MS,    QUAKTKRKD    WITH    THAT    OF    TOLEDO. 

(Flemish   Tapestry  in  Gallery  at  Florence. i 


'  A  series  of  eight  pictures  executed  by  Barto- 
.ommeo  Papini,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  from  designs  by  the  painter  Ailori,  depict 
subjects  from  the  New  Testament.  "The  Last 
Supper  "  is  the  finest  of  these  ;  the  accessories  are 
very  rich  and  splendid,  especially  two  tapestries 
seen  on  the  wall  of  the  room  in  which  the  supper 


master.  There  is  also  a  series  ot  Scriptural 
subjects  woven  by  Fevere ;  but  there  is  something 
rather  classical  and  stiff  about  these. 

Near  to  these  hang  a  series  of  Gobelin  tapestries, 
the  production  of  the  great  French  manufactory 
of  tapestries,  where  the  finest  specimens  of  this 
art  are  made  to  this  day.      The  Florentines,  very 
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naturally,  perhaps,  prefer  to  put  the  work  of  their 
own  schools  in  the  best  places  ;  thus  these  large 
Gobelins  hang  in  a  corridor  where  they  are  not 
easily  seen.  This  is  a  pity;  for  Gobelins  are  finest 
when  seen  from  a  distance.  Of  these  the  finest  of 
all  is  the  work  of  a  French  artist,  Xoel  Coypel, 
representing  the  Triumph  of  a  Goddess.  Unfor- 
tunatel}',  except  on  Sundays,  there  is  always  some 
one  copying  it,  and  hence  it  is  hard  to  see.  From 
a  design  by  the  painter  Le  Brun  is  a  highly 
allegorical  picture,  called  "Water,"  the  work  of 
that  great  workman  Jans.  Of  Gobelin  manufacture, 
too,  is  a  series  representing  the  history  of  Esther, 
as  well  as  a  very  lovely  set  of  eighteenth-century 
workmanship,  called  "Children  Gardening,"  designs 
that  are  constantly  copied  and  repeated  by  modern 
Florentine  artists. 

A  set  of  Flemish  pictures  of  the  sixteenth 
century  depict  episodes  in  the  life  of  Caesar. 
They  are  very  beautiful,  grand  in  design,  full  of 
inimitable  models  of  vivacity  of  movement  and 
grace  of  figure.  The  scene  with  the  Sybil  is 
specially  dramatic :  toads  and  lizards  fly  up  from 
the  flames  of  the  roll  she  burns.  Interesting 
historically,  as  a  picture  of  the  life  of  the  period,  is 
a  scene  showing  a  wild-boar  hunt  in  the  sixteenth 


century ;  less  interesting  is  a  series  of  copies  of 
pictures,  including  a  "  Holy  Family  "  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  and  a  copy  from  a  cartoon  by  Michael 
Angelo.  Between  these  hangs  a  beautiful  Fevere 
tapestry  depicting  the  month  of  Maj'.  Next 
follows  a  series  of  beautiful  Florentine  tapestries 
from  the  hand  of  Karcher,  after  cartoons  designed 
by  Salviati,  representing  the  "  Ecce  Homo,"  the 
"  Deposition,"  and  the  "  Resurrection."  Very  fine 
are  two  tapestries  of  the  "  Creation  "  and  "  Fall "  ; 
unfortunately  the  figures  are  much  faded,  but  the 
border  is  still  in  good  condition,  and  is  of  most 
harmonious  workmanship.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  colour  seems  to  last  best  in  the  very  old 
German  strips  and  in  the  Gobelins.  Some 
beautiful  Florentine  tapestry,  representing  the 
"  Stor}'  of  Abigail,"  is  placed  over  the  doors  of  the 
two  rooms.  The  pieces  are  of  a  three-cornered 
shape,  and  must  have  been  woven  to  fit  some 
particular  room.  The  colour  is  the  best  of  all  the 
Florentine  work. 

In  making  the  tour  of  the  Florentine  Tapestry 
Galler}',  it  strikes  us  at  first  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  pieces  is  rather  arbitrary  ;  but  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  rooms  and  of  the  exhibits  must  have 
had  much  to  do  with  this. 
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The  rooms  themselves  are  very  large  and 
handsome,  and  show  off  the  woven  fabrics  that 
adorn  them  to  the  very  best  effect.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  those  rooms  which  have  tapestry  on 
the  walls  are  much  warmer  than  those  below,  in 
which  are  to  be  found  the  Egyptian  and  Etruscan 
Museums.  In  the  C'orsini  Palace  at  Florence 
there  hangs  a  portrait  said  to  be  that  of  Pierre 
Fevere.  His  work  is  perhaps  the  most  char- 
acteristic as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all  that 
is  here  shown.     He  died  in  Florence,  though  he 


uncovering  of  the  front  of  the  Florentine  Cathedral. 
The  hunting-scenes  preserved  in  the  National 
Museum  (Bargello)  were  made  in  the  decline  of 
the  art  :  the  subjects  are  rather  monotonous,  and 
they  have  faded  a  good  deal  ;  nevertheless,  they 
are  interesting.  As  might  be  expected,  records  of 
the  House  of  Medici  form  the  subject  of  n  i  i 
designs,  and  these,  if  not  always  beautiful  in 
themselves,  are  very  valuable  historically. 

M.  Eugene  Muntz,  the  great  French  authority  on 
tapestry,  who   has    written  a  history  of  this    art. 


CHRIST    WASHING   THB    KttT    OK    I  HK   APuSTi-Es. 

(In  the  Tapestry  Gallery  at  Florenee.) 


was  often  called  back  to  France  to  give  advice 
regarding  his  profession  ;  for  his  son  was  director 
of  the  Gobelin  factory  there.  Karcher  and  Rcost, 
too,  the  directors  of  Cosimo's  factory,  both  died  in 
Florence.  Karcher  had  a  brother  John,  who  was 
called  to  superintend  the  making  of  tapestries  in 
Ferrara  from  designs  by  Dossi.  Belorging  to  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  (Town  Hall)  in  Florence  there  is 
a  fine  set  of  tapestries,  which  is  used  to  this  day 
to  decorate  the  outside  of  that  noble  building  on 
solemn   occasions.     It  was   so    displayed   at    the 


disapproves  of  pictures  as  designs  for  hangings. 
He  say,  "  With  the  exception  of  the  '  Months,'  and 
grotesques  of  Bachiacca,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
hangings  designed  in  a  really  decorative  spirit." 
But  perhaps  Muntz  being  a  Frenchman  is  a  little 
severe  on  the  Italian  work,  as  he  naturally  prefers 
that  produced  by  his  native  Gobelin. 

There  is  some  idea  at  the  present  day  of  resus- 
citating this  noble  art  in  Florence.  The  Marchese 
Constantino  Guidi  exhibited  at  the  Exhibition  held 
in    honour    of     Dante's    Beatrice     a     high-warp 
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tapestry,    for   which    he    himself   had    made    the 
design,  besides  executing  the  greater  part  of  the 
work — a  labour  which  occupied  him  about  three 
years.     This  very  fine  arras  it  was  which  suggested 
to    many   people    the    idea    that    the    Florentine 
tapestry- weaving  might  once  more  become  profit- 
able.    Imitation  of  tapestry  by   hand-painting    on 
canvas,  and  with  colours  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
has  of  late  been  very  fashionable,  and  has  sold  well. 
It  is  an  employment  to  which  ladies  have  largely 
taken,  but  it  is  an  art  which  can  scarcely  be  honestly 
encouraged.     To  begin  with,  it  possesses  none  of 
the  beaut}'  of  the  original  work  ;  and  further  it  is 
false  in  its  aims,  for  it   pretends  to  be  what  it  is 
not.     Perhaps  it  is  too  soon  to  think  of  establishing 
a  factory  on  a  large  scale  ;  but,  as  several  journals 
said  at  the  time  of  the  Exhibition,  it  seems  as  if  the 
new  industry- — for  it  would  be  a  new  industry  now — 
had  better  be  undertaken  at  first  little  by  little,  and 
by  means  of  commissions  from  individuals.  It  would 
give  employment  to  many  people,  from  designers 
to  dyers,  and  from  carpenters  to  workers  in  wool. 
The  taste  for  the  painted  hangings  must  necessarily 
lead  to  the  wish  to  possess  the  real  article,  and  the 
proof  of  its  power  of  resistance   is  given  by  the 
German  strips  dating  back  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
to  say  nothing  of  still  olderspecimens  in  other  places. 
This,  together  with  its  durability,  should  plead  for 
its  adoption.     Tapestry  is  easily  carried  about,  too, 
which  is  in  itself  a  recommendation.     Many  women 
and   girls   now  earn   a   fair  livelihood  in  Florence 
by    repairing    old    tapestries.       The  wool  for  this 
purpose    has   to   be   imported  from  Paris ;    but  if 
there  were  a  manufactory  in  Florence,  the  Tuscans 
would   learn  to    spin    and    dye  the  wool  ;  for  the 
Florentines  were  of  old  very  skilful    dyers,  and 
they  have  by  no  means  entirely  lost  the  art.     The 
difficulties  of  high-warp  weaving  will  serve  to  keep 
oflf  indifterent  workmen,  which  is  advantageous, 
as  ithus  only   high-class   work   can    be  produced. 


This  may  be  the  reason  why  in  tapestry  we  rarely 
find  such  second,  not  to  say  third  class  work  as 
we  encounter  in  picture-galleries  and  exhibitions. 
Designers  for  tapestry'  would  certainly  not  be 
wanting ;  many  artists  who  now  find  no  sale 
for  their  work  might  make  a  fortune,  relatively 
speaking,  by  executing  such  designs,  and  the 
modern  taste  for  variety  would  give  scope  for 
diversity  of  talent.  Gobelin  tapestries,  such  as  are 
made  at  the  present  day,  often  fetch  ;!{?2oo  the 
square  metre.  One  must  consider  for  a  moment 
how  many  people  and  how  much  work  this  square 
metre  represents.  Of  course  the  tapestries  ex- 
hibited in  the  Florentine  Gallery  cost  much  less 
to  produce  ;  but  it  was  cheaper  to  live  in  those 
days  than  it  is  now.  Yet  even  in  those  times  the 
work,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  period,  waa 
very  fairly  remunerated. 

Apart  from  their  beauty  and  their  interest,  the 
Florentine  tapestry  collection  forms  a  valuable 
mine  for  ladies  who  are  skilful  with  their  needle. 
The  borders  of  many  hangings  are  good  to  copy  in 
worsted  work,  especially  in  the  so-called  tapestry 
stitch.  The  grotesques  of  Karcher  are  perfect  mines 
of  wealth  in  this  way,  the  lower  and  the  upper 
borders  being  both  excellent.  They  make  good 
borders  worked  in  cheap,  rough  wool,  in  which^ 
curiousl}'  enough,  finer  colours  are  to  be  found  than 
in  the  dearer  kinds. 

A  very  rich  collection  of  textile  fabrics,  brocades, 
damasks,  woven  stuffs,  &c.,  adds  to  the  interest  of 
this  Tapestry  Gallery.  Young  ladies  who  wish 
to  learn  designing  would  find  it  an  invaluable 
collection  from  which  to  study  ;  it  is  best,  however, 
not  to  copy  slavishly,  but  to  try,  inspired  by  these 
excellent' examples,  to  produce  original  combina- 
tions of  form  and  colour,  such  as  are  produced  in 
the  present  day  by  the  Society  of  Associated 
Artists  of  New  York. 

Helen   Zimmern. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


A    MEETING    IN    THE    WOOD. 


'T*HERE  was  every  likelihood  of  a  storm  ;  the 
■^  water  of  the  lake  was  ruffled  into  little 
wavelets,  and  it  was  no  longer  clear  in  colour  as  it 
washed  up  against  the  gravelled  bank  and  the 
quaint  grey  landing-stage  at  Waldesruh.  Across 
the  water,  where  the  old  Dom  tower  made  a 
picturesque  landmark,  the  smoke  was  blowing 
every  way  over  the  town's  red  roofs;  it  had 
seemingly  no  power  to  mount  upwards.  The 
swallows,  skimming  across  the  fair  sheet  of  water, 
must  have  been  curious  to  see  their  own  reflections, 
for  they  more  than  once  dipped  the  point  of  their 
feathers  as  they  flew  so  near  the  surface  of  the  lake. 
In  the  green  depths  of  the  wood  that  rose  up 
steeply  from  the  water's  edge,  larger  birds  flew 
from  bough  to  bough  of  the  fresh  green  beech- 
trees  with  cries  of  dismay  and  warning ;  the 
boughs  crossed  one  another  so  closely  here  that 
the  eye  could  not  travel  beyond  their  intricacies  ; 
the  green  atmosphere  became  darker  and  more 
dense,  till  at  last  it  felt  oppressive. 

A  tall  man,  who  had  been  hurrying  recklessly 
along,  stopped,  pulled  off  his  wide-brimmed  hat, 
and  wiped  his  forehead  vntb.  his  handkerchief, 
while  he  leaned  against  the  grey  satin- textured 
bark  of  an  aged  beech-trunk.  The  tree  must  have 
been  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  wood ;  its  softly 
tinted  bark  was  furrowed  by  fissures  lined  with 
deep  green  moss,  and  at  its  foot  was  a  group 
of  wooden  fungi,  peacock-hued  when  the  light 
reached  them :  the  tree's  beautiful  decay  made  a 
vivid  contrast  to  the  man,  full  of  j'outh  and  health 
and  energy,  who  now  leaned  against  its  trunk.  He 
had  beauty  too ;  not  only  tall  and  strongly  made, 
he  had  the  straight  features,  the  fair  skin  and  rosy 
colour,  and  the  shining  blue  eyes  and  rich  waves 
of  warm  chestnut  hair,  that  one  sees  in  old  Italian 
pictures,  and  sometimes  wonders  why  such  sunny 
luxuriant  beauty  is  so  seldom  seen  in  the  life  of 


to-day:  his  cheeks  and  his  eyes  glowed  with  extra 
colour  as  he  leaned  against  the  old  tree ;  he  looked 
half  vexed,  and  yet  he  smiled  broadly  enough  to 
show  the  gleam  of  white  teeth  through  his 
chestnut  moustaches. 

•'Well,"  he  said  to  himself,  "I  expect  I  am 
rightly  served :  the  wood  looked  to  me  clear 
enough  as  the  boat  took  me  past  it  yesterday.  I 
had  better  have  taken  the  little  guide  Herr 
Wachmeister  offered  me.  Now  I  am  safe  to  get  a 
wetting." 

He  looked  down  at  his  clothing,  which  appeared 
to  be  new  and  well  made,  and  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders :  everything  about  him,  from  his  boots 
upward,  told  of  a  dweller  in  cities  far  removed  from 
the  Lake  of  Ratzeburg. 

"Ah,  that  is  lucky!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  looked 
about  him  :  "  I  see  a  woman  there.  She  will  tell 
me  the  way  to  Ratzeburg ;  at  any  rate,  she  will 
know  where  I  can  get  a  boat." 

He  strode  off  abruptly,  and  although  he  had 
been  for  some  minutes  trying  to  find  his  way  to 
the  lake,  he  came  suddenly  in  view  of  it  as,  in  his 
impetuous  rush  forward,  he  almost  stumbled  over 
the  person  he  had  come  to  see. 

She  was  sitting  reading  at  the  foot  of  a  tree; 
she  started  up  in  alarm,  and  faced  the  intruder  on 
her  solitude. 

Something  in  his  face  calmed  her ;  the  terror 
that  had  flashed  out  of  her  eyes  left  them,  and 
showed  them  to  be  quiet  and  expressive,  of  a 
dark  grey  colour,  with  good  dark  eyelashes  and 
eyebrows.  There  was  no  other  beauty  of  a 
noticeable  kind  in  her  face,  and  yet  Philippine 
Schlenke  could  never  have  been  considered  an 
ordinary-looking  girl.  Her  clear  brown  skin  was 
fresh  and  dainty,  and  her  dark  hair,  parted  down 
the  middle,  was  smooth  in  spite  of  the  broad 
waves  it  made  on  its  way  to  the  knot  behind  in 
which  it  was  securely  fastened.  Her  full  under-lip 
drooped  a  little,  and  its  fellow  curved  upward  in 
what  was  now  a  look  of  wonder,  though  it  might 
have  been  cynical. 
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"  I  beg  pardon,"  the  man  said.  "  I  am  afraid  I 
startled  you." 

Her  red  lips  parted  and  showed  a  glimpse  of  white 
teeth  which  fitted  well  with  the  brightness  that 
seemed  a  part  of  this  nut-brown  maid.  Her  light- 
brown  cotton  skirt  and  the  orange  handkerchief 
fastened  across  her  bosom  suited  her  dainty  figure, 
and  went  well  with  her  sun-burnt  straw  hat,  bare  of 
trimming,  but  flapping  over  her  forehead  so  that 
in  the  shadow  it  cast  her  eyes  seemed  to  shine 
like  stars. 

"  It  was  my  fault  that  I  was  startled ;  1  might 
have  seen  you  coming."  She  spoke  sweetly  so  far 
as  voice  went,  but  she  was  evidently  shy.  "  She 
is  not  an  ordinary  rustic,"  the  man  thought  ;  and 
this  time  he  spoke  with  more  courtesy. 

"  I  fancy  I  took  the  wrong  path.  I  went  by  boat 
yesterday  frem  Ratzeburg  to  Forchau  ;  coming 
back  just  now,  I  lost  my  way  in  the  wood."  She 
.ooked  at  him  so  directly,  that  he  felt  as  if  she 
were  reading  his  thoughts. 

"  You  want  to  get  back  to  Ratzeburg,  I  think, 
Meinherr  ?  There  is  only  one  way."  She  said  this 
shyl}',  as  if  she  feared  to  be  thought  presumptuous. 

"Do  you  mean,  Friiulein,  that  I  cannot  get  a 
boat  across  the  lake  ? "  Philippine  was  looking 
about  her;  she  had  suddenly  become  aware  of  the 
leaden-coloured  clouds  that  grew  each  moment 
more  tumid. 

"  There  is  no  boat  at  Waldesruh  to-day,"  she 
said  quickly :  "  you  could  not  go  back  even  to 
Forchau  in  safety." 

"  In  safety  !    I  do  not  understand." 

He  had  become  fascinated  by  the  waj'  in  which 
this  shy  girl,  whose  eyes  drooped  under  his, 
seemed  to  read  his  intentions.  But  she  was  not 
looking  at  him  ;    she  stood  staring  at  the  lake. 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  she  said  dreamily,  as  if  she 
were  talking  to  herself,  "  but  I  think  the  storm 
will  be  on  very  soon  ;  it  may  pass  over,  but  if  it 
bursts  here  it  will  be  terrible.  Life  is  not  safe  in 
our  woods  at  such  a  time ;  many  of  the  trees  are 
very  old,  and  their  branches  crash  and  fall  heavily 
when  the  wind  tears  them  from  the  trunks." 

Her  way  of  speaking  puzzled  him  ;  it  was  so 
unlike  anything  he  had  heard.  Had  he  been  a 
reader,  he  might  have  said  this  strange  girl  talked 
like  a  book  ;  but  he  was  a  prosperous  merchant 
from  Cassel,  and  he  was  far  too  much  interested 
in  his  business  even  to  wish  to  distract  his  thoughts 


from  it  by  anything  so  unprofitable  as  literature, 
unless  it  were  the  columns  of  his  newspaper 
relating  to  prices  and  the  state  of  the  money- 
market.  Life,  this  happy- faced  man  thought,  was 
given  us  to  enjoy,  and  those  who  worked  hard  to 
pay  for  their  pleasures  found  greater  enjoyment  in 
life  than  those  others  did  who  simply  purchase 
their  recreation  by  inheritance  or  with  the  gifts  of 
others. 

■  *'  I  scarcely  see  the  difference,"  he  said,  "  between 
a  w^alk  to  Ratzeburg  and  a  walk  to  Forchau,  except 
that  I  might  perhaps  once  more  lose  my  way  in 
the  wood.  But  you,  Fraulein,  how  will  you  avoid 
the  storm,  for  I  fancy  it  is  close  at  hand  ?  Yes, 
here  it  comes." 

He  said  this  quickly,  for  a  sudden  blast  of  wind 
whirled  among  the  trees,  and  seemed  to  shriek  as 
it  rushed  by  them  into  the  heart  of  the  wood. 
Philippine  had  opened  her  eyes  widely  at  his 
question. 

"I  live  close  by,"  she  said;  then  with  a  shy 
smile,  "if  Meinherr  will  take  shelter  till  the  storm 
has  spent  itself,  my  grandmother  will  be  glad  to 
give  him  welcome." 

He  pulled  off  his  hat  aud  accepted  her  offer 
with  thanks.  Philippines  insight  did  not  help  her 
to  guess  how  much  she  had  risen  in  his  opinion. 
He  had  felt  doubtful  about  a  girl  who  sat  reading 
by  herself  in  a  lonely  wood  ;  it  was  to  this  dweller 
in  towns  an  act  that  showed  a  want  of  self-respect. 
The  girl  looked  young,  but  she  could  not  be  much 
under  twenty;  she  was,  he  thought,  old  enough  to 
know  that  such  reckless  behaviour  might  bring 
insult  to  her  from  gipsies,  or  some  outcast  wanderer 
to  whom  so  thick  a  wood  as  this  one  offered  safe 
harbourage  in  these  summer  nights  and  days. 

He  was  thinking  this  as  he  followed  Philippine 
through  the  wood.  He  saw  now  the  direct  path  he 
had  strayed  from  ;  the  trees  had  so  encroached  on 
it,  that  it  wound  and  twisted  in  and  out  so  as  to 
avoid  them,  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  walk 
heedfully,  for  the  far-stretching  roots  lay  across 
his  path,  writhed  into  contortions  like  so  many 
petrified  serpents. 

There  was  no  sign  of  a  house,  and  every 
moment  it  grew  darker  as  they  walked  quickly  on 
between  the  two  green  banks,  one  sloping  down- 
ward to  the  lake,  the  other  sloping  upwards  high 
among  the  intertwining  branches  ;  they  were  both 
so  thickly  planted  even  to  the  path's  edge  that  the 
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tall  trees  met  overhead,  and  only  permitted  the 
light  to  filter  down  among  their  leaves. 

"  This  way."  Without  waiting,  Philippine  began 
to  climb  the  steep  bank  on  the  right.  The  tall 
strong  man  had  some  trouble  in  following  her,  she 
went  so  swiftly  in  and  out  among  the  trees.  All 
at  once  she  paused  and  looked  back  at  him. 

He  saw,  when  he  stood  beside  her,  that  she  had 
paused  on  the  brink  of  a  ravine ;  a  tiny  stream 
ran  below,  and  curved  round  on  the  left  in  the 
direction  of  the  lake.  Across  the  little  stream, 
with  its  back  against  the  opposite  side  of  the 
chasm,  was  a  small  cottage  built  of  logs,  and  roofed 
like  a  Swiss  chalet.  It  looked  neat  and  comfort- 
able, the  wayfarer  thought,  but  he  had  scanty 
time  to  admire  it.  Philippine  plunged,  it  seemed 
to  him,  headlong  down  the  side  of  the  ravine,  and 
she  was  crossing  the  stream  at  its  foot  by  a  series 
of  stones  just  showing  above  the  water,  before  he 
could  follow  her.  He  found  steps,  cut  in  the  side 
of  the  bank,  leading  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
this  made  the  descent  less  difficult  than  he  had 
fancied  it.  The  whole  adventure  had  stirred  him 
strangely,  and,  although  he  was  strong  minded,  it 
may  be  that  the  increasing  gloom  quickened  his 
imagination  and  made  him  full  of  curious  but 
pleasant  expectation. 

"I  will  go  in  first,"  Philippine  said  softly.  "You 
will  not  know  it  unless  I  tell  you,  but  grandmother 
is  blind." 


CHAPTER  II. 

philippine's    friend. 

"What  ails  you,  child  ;  why  do  you  sigh  ?  Yes, 
I  can  hear  you  sigh,  Philippine,  in  spite  of  the 
hum  of  the  wheel." 

The  spinner  started ;  the  slender  flax  thread 
snapped,  and  the  wheel  flew  round  free. 

The  girl  sat  looking  into  the  clear  blue  eyes,  so 
earnestly  fixed  on  her  that  it  was  hard  to  believe 
they  were  sightless. 

"Did  I  sigh?"  she  said.  "Well,  then,  granny 
dear,  I  did  not  sigh  for  sadness  ;  if  I  ailed  any- 
thing, it  was  with  feeling  too  glad." 

A  shadow  fell  over  the  calm  old  face.  Fran 
Schlenke's  white  cap  was  tied  with  strings  beneath 


her  square  chin,  and  this  sank  heavily,  crushing 
the  bows  of  her  muslin  cap-strings  as  she  pon- 
dered the  girl's  words.  Her  face  was  too  smooth  to 
match  with  the  yellow  wrinkled  hands  that  lay 
folded  in  her  lap.  Frau  Schlenke  had  married 
early,  and  had  worked  hard.  She  was  not  much 
past  sixty,  though  Philippine  was  twenty-two. 
Doubtless,  the  care  of  her  grandchild  had  kept 
Anna  Schlenke  from  growing  old ;  her  only  son 
had  married  young,  and  he  and  his  wife  had  been 
swept  away  by  fever  before  Philippine  was  two 
years  old.  Anna  had  enough  to  live  on  without 
work,  though  she  had  little  to  spend,  and  she  had 
sought  out  this  quiet  home  near  a  town  where  she 
could  get  teaching  for  the  child  as  it  grew  older. 

Beyond  the  practical  motherhood  required  from 
Anna  at  an  age  when  most  women  have  given  up 
the  daily  care  of  little  children,  her  pulses  had 
quickened  by  the  constant  interest  which  the 
child's  strangeness  added  to  her  life.  Little 
Philippine  was  sweet  and  companionable  with  her 
grandmother,  but  children  did  not  care  to  play 
with  her  ;  she  was  not  like  the  rest  of  them  ;  they 
said  she  was  unsociable,  and  when  she  played  she 
always  wanted  plays  of  her  own  making.  Besides, 
she  was  often  stupid  and  half  asleep  just  when  it 
was  her  turn  to  play.  Anna  watched  the  child 
and  questioned  her,  but  Philippine  had  never 
confessed  that  she  was  dull,  or  that  she  felt  her 
loneliness. 

"  Who  could  be  dull  in  the  wood,  grands 
mother  ? "  the  child  said  ;  and  once  she  added, 
"  Ah  !  dear  heart,  the  wood  tells  lovely  stories  if 
you  listen  to  them." 

When  she  went  to  school  in  Ratzeburg,  Philip- 
pine had  found  two  companions.  At  fourteen  or 
thereabouts,  she  developed  so  wonderful  a  gift  for 
story-telling  that  the  school-mistress  had  to  inter^ 
fere,  when  she  found  that  play  of  all  sorts  was 
neglected  on  half-holidays  by  her  pupils  in  order 
to  listen  to  the  stories  related  by  the  shy  girl 
whose  voice  was  so  seldom  heard  in  play-hours. 
Big  girls  and  little  ones  alike  declared  that 
Philippine  Schlenke's  stories  were  far  more  in- 
teresting than  any  they  had  read  in  books. 

The  school-mistress,  however,  told  Philippine 
that  for  the  present  she  wished  her  and  her 
companions  to  give  up  stories.  The  kind  woman 
spoke  as  gently  as  she  could,  but  Philippine  was 
utterly    surprised    and  confounded ;    her   shyness 
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was  so  well  known  that  she  had  been  kept  in 
ignorance  of  her  audience;  the  girls  had  been 
hidden  either  among  the  bushes  of  the  garden 
when  the  stories  were  told  out  of  doors,  or  behind 
a  huge  screen  that  sheltered  the  school-room  from 
draughts.  Philippine  had  fancied  herself  alone  with 
her  two  friends,  Hertha  Schmidt  and  Gretchen 
Meyer.  The  sudden  shock  she  had  received 
apparently  destroyed  her  power  of  narrative  ;  from 
that  time  she  became  outwardly  a  mere  ordinary 
school-girl,  less  popular  than  many  others  because 
of  the  dreamy,  unready  ways  which  alone  made 
her  noticeable. 

But  her  grandmother  was  not  troubled  by  any 
gaucherie  that  she  observed  in  Philippine  when 
with  others.  Anna  Schlenke  was  far  more 
impressed  by  that  which  she  seemed  to  divine  in 
her  child  ;  she  could  not  have  put  it  into  words, 
but  she  secretly  felt  that  her  Philippine  was 
different  from  the  other  school-girls,  and  she 
waited  in  patience  and  hope  for  her  develop- 
ment. 

When  the  girl  was  eighteen,  she  began  to  think 
of  working  for  her  living ;  and  her  kind  school- 
mistress promised  to  train  her  as  a  teacher,  so  as 
to  enable  her  to  pass  the  necessary  examination  ; 
but  she  told  her  that  teaching  would  be  useless 
unless  she  tried  to  conquer  the  dreaminess  which 
at  present  disqualified  her  for  such  a  post. 

"You  would  fail  utterly,  dear  child,"  she  said  ; 
<'  your  pupils  would  turn  you  into  ridicule." 

But  even  before  the  plan  had  been  arranged, 
Frau  Schlenke's  blindness  declared  itself.  Hence- 
forth Philippine's  future  was  settled ;  she  was 
constantly  necessary  to  her  blind  grandmother. 

A  week  had  gone  by  since  the  stranger's  visit, 
and  Anna  Schlenke  had  been  continually  thinking 
of  him  ;  his  self-possession  and  his  frankness  had 
greatly  impressed  her.  When  he  had  introduced 
himself  as  Bernhard  Luddecke,  toy-merchant  from 
Cassel,  he  had  also  told  her  that  he  was  sole 
master  of  his  business ;  his  father  had  made  a 
fortune  in  it,  and  had  gone  to  live  with  his  wife  at 
his  native  place,  Eisenach. 

The  blind  woman  noticed  how  often  the  man 
turned  to  speak  to  Philippine  ;  and  although  she 
could  not  see  him,  it  seemed  to  Frau  Schlenke 
that  Bernhard  Luddecke  found  pleasure  in  looking 
at  her  grandchild.  When  he  said  farewell,  he 
asked  leave  to  repeat  his  visit :    he  kept  Philippine 


some  time  at  the  door,  pointing  out  to  him  the  way 
to  Ratzeburg. 

The  storm  had  not  caused  him  to  stay  so  long  in 
the  cottage  ;  for,  after  all  its  threats,  it  had  gone^on 
farther  to  spend  its  fury;  it  had  not  done  much 
mischief  in  the  wood. 

And  now,  when  Philippine  spoke  so  blithely  of 
her  glad  feelings,  the  blind  woman  remembered 
the  girl's  glowing  description  of  their  visitor's 
appearance.  One  of  Philippine's  favourite  books 
at  school  had  been  a  small  tern  dictionary  of 
heathen  mythology  ;  and  when  her  grandmother 
asked  about  the  visitor's  looks,  the  girl  answered  that 
he  was  as  beautiful  as  Bacchus  might  have  been. 

"  Bacchus  ! "  Her  grandmother  was  not  much 
of  a  reader,  but  she  had  seen  a  figure  called 
Bacchus,  with  a  flushed  face,  astride  of  a  wine- 
cask.  "Does  he  then  look  like  a  drinker,  child  ? 
I  grieve  to  think  it,  for  he  seemed  to  me  a  man 
to  be  respected." 

Philippine  laughed,  "I  meant  that  name  only  for 
his  person,  grannie.  My  master,  the  poet,  has  a 
picture  in  one  of  his  books,  with  a  face  one  could 
worship,  and  he  told  me  that  it  was  the  face  of 
Bacchus." 

The  grandmother  had  been  wondering  whether 
the  remembrance  of  Herr  Luddecke's  good  looks 
had  kept  the  girl  so  silent. 

"  Child,"  she  said  at  last,  "  why  do  you  stay 
indoors  so  much  ?  I  feel  that  the  air  is  dry  and 
bright ;  go  and  see  your  sick  friend  ;  he  must  miss 
you." 

Philippine  was  still  fastening  the  broken  thread  ; 
she  bent  over  it  as  though  she  feared  her  grand- 
mother would  see  the  flush  of  shame  that  dyed 
her  face ;  it  mounted  even  to  her  broad  forehead, 
which  puckered  into  a  distressed  expression.  She 
was  deeply  conscious  of  her  ingratitude  ;  she  knew 
she  had  stayed  in  so  that  she  might  not  miss  the 
new  friend's  visit,  should  he  happen  to  keep  his 
promise. 

"Yes,  grandmother,  I  have  been  very  forgetful; 
shall  I  go  at  once,  before  I  forget  again  ?  " 
"  As  you  will,  child." 

Philippine  was  still  too  dreamy  to  notice  the  tone 
of  the  last  words,  or  else  their  dulness  would  have 
pained  her.  She  would  have  suffered  keenly  if  she 
had  seen  the  blind  woman,  when  she  had  closed  the 
outer  door  behind  her,  bury  her  face  between  her 
yellow  shrivelled  fingers. 
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"  Has  it  come  so  soon  ? "  Anna  murmured. 
"  Has  love  come  so  soon  to  my  Philippine  ?  " 

An  hour  later  Philippine  had  reached  the  little 
inn  that  stands  just  a  meadow's  breadth  above  the 
old  crazy  landing-place  of  Forchau.  The  inn  was 
battered  and  rustic,  but  just  now  it  looked  pleasant 
enough ;  a  grape-vine  and  an  American  creeper 
covered  it  with  leaves  of  varied  form  and  colour, 
and  bright  flame-like  nasturtiums  had  climbed  up 
among  the  leaves  and  wreathed  themselves  over 
the  porch.  To-day  all  looked  gay  and  pleasant  ; 
the  rents  in  the  half-timbered  walls  were  hidden, 
and  so  were  the  broken  eaves,  by  the  wealth  of 
summer  clothing. 

Philippine's  face  grew  grave  as  she  looked  round 
the  angle  of  the  inn  into  the  little  verandah  that 
commanded  a  view  of  the  lake. 

"  He  is  worse,"  she  thought,  **  if  he  stays  in  such 
a  day  as  this." 

She  went  in  with  bent  head,  feeling  strangely 
shy.  The  old  poet,  Herr  Werner,  had  made  her 
■realise  that  her  presence  cheered  him,  and,  with  all 
due  reverence  for  his  gifts,  she  had  grown  almost 
as  much  at  home  with  him  as  she  was  with  her 
grandmother. 

She  timidly  opened  a  door  that  faced  the 
■entrance.  A  small  dark-faced  man  sat  curled  up 
in  a  chair,  between  the  table  and  a  huge  green 
stove  that  filled  a  large  corner  of  the  room. 

His  sunken  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  window 
facing  him  ;  he  did  not  move  when  the  door  opened. 
This  dumb  reception  added  to  the  girl's  shyness  ; 
she  could  not  at  first  summon  courage  to  speak. 
She  pushed  a  chair  gently  against  the  table  in  the 
hope  of  announcing  herself,  and  at  the  sound  he 
turned  on  her  a  withered  face  with  irregular 
features,  redeemed  from  insignificance  by  a  massive 
forehead  and  those  deep-set  dark  eyes.  It  is  true 
that  the  forehead  was  deeply  lined,  and  was  partly 
covered  with  elf-locks  of  grizzled  hair  that  in 
some  places  reached  to  the  shaggy  black  eyebrows  ; 
the  eyes  too  were  wild  and  bloodshot,  but  they 
gave  the  withered  face  a  power  that  created 
attention  and  even  fear  when,  as  was  now  the 
case,  their  expression  was  stern,  almost  angry. 

There  was  a  momentary  silence.  The  old  man's 
eyes  eagerly  scanned  the  girl's  face,  and  as  he  saw 
her  quivering  lips,  and  the  sorrow  that  dimmed 
her  eyes,  a  half-smile  played  round  his  quaint 
crooked  mouth. 


"  So  you  have  come  at  last,  Philippa ;  you  have 
not,  then,  forsaken  me?" 

The  smile  reached  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  she 
felt  encouraged ;  she  went  forward  and  kissed  the 
hand  he  held  out  to  her. 

"  Dear  master,"  she  began,  "  I ," 

He  held  up  one  of  his  delicate  hands. 

"There,  I  will  not  have  you  coin  excuses;  the 
past  is  the  past,  child.  Now,"  in  a  brisk  business- 
like tone,  "let  me  see  the  French  exercises.  I 
expect  there  will  be  more  than  usual." 

Philippine  blushed ;  she  opened  the  roll  she 
carried,  and  put  a  copybook  down  before  him. 

"  There  are  not  so  many,"  she  said  humbly  ;  '•  I 
have  been  idle.  I  made  a  description  of  the  wood 
on  my  way  home  that  day,  but  it  is  not  finished  ; 
it  is  not  worth  finishing." 

He  held  out  his  hand  for  it  while  he  looked 
keenly  at  her ;  he  had  detected  a  new  quality  in 
her  voice  ;  it  was  gentler,  more  full  of  tenderness, 
than  he  had  remembered  it  to  be  ;  and  yet,  why 
had  she  neglected  him  ? 

Philippine's  eyes  were  busy  finding  the  place  of 
her  unfinished  paper  in  her  copybook  ;  she  did 
not  see  the  piercing  look  with  which  he  searched 
her  face.  After  a  while,  he  said  quietly,  "  It  is 
long,  very  long,  since  you  were  here,  my  Philippa  ; 
did  you  escape  the  storm  that  day  ?  I  wondered 
if  you  stopped  on  the  way  to  write." 

It  is  far  easier  to  mask  the  face  against  self- 
betrayal  than  to  modulate  the  voice.  Herr  Werner 
had  spoken  with  such  studied  calm,  that  the  girl 
instinctively  looked  up  at  him  ;  she  read  danger 
in  the  almost  scorching  intensity  of  his  dark  eyes. 
She  was  as  inexperienced  as  any  child,  but  her 
sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  others — a  feeling 
partly  due  to  the  suffering  which  her  own  sensitive- 
ness had  caused  her,  besides  her  gift  of  insight — 
had  long  ago  taught  Philippine  how  keen  a  jealousy 
was  mixed  with  the  poet's  friendship.  She  thought 
that,  as  she  never  obtruded  purely  personal  matters 
into  their  talks,  there  could  be  no  need  to  speak  ot 
this  chance-visitor  at  the  cottage.  Her  cheeks 
burned  as  she  took  this  resolution  ;  for  she  knew 
that  Herr  Luddecke  was  not  a  chance-visitor — he 
would  come  again. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  with  your  time  ?" 
he  said  impatiently. 

"  I  have  spent  it  idly,  dreaming  instead  of 
working.     O  master,   if  you  could  teach  me  how 
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to  conquer  this  habit  of  dreaming,  I  would  be 
more  thankful  than  I  know  how  to  say  it." 

"  You  cannot  do  it,"  he  said  gravely.  **  There  are 
dreamers  who  dream  because  they  cannot  think  ; 
but  in  you,  child,  unless  I  am  a  blind  mole,  this 
dreaming  is  only  a  phase,  a  token  of  the  gift  which 
will  grow  and  strengthen  within  you.  Help  you  to 
conquer  it,  child  ?  I  would  not,  if  I  could.  I  am 
not  one  of  your  church-goers,  Philippa,  but  I  should 
hold  it  sacrilege  to  help  you  to  stifle  one  of  God's 
best  sifts.  Now  get  3'our  stool  and  read  me  your 
thoughts  about  the  wood." 

While  he  spoke  there  was  dignity  as  well  as  fire 
in  his  face  ;  his  small  weak  body  seemed  to  dilate 
with  the  certainty  of  his  convictions ;  but  as  he 
ended,  this  sudden  lighting  up  faded,  he  was  once 
more  a  shrivelled,  withered  old  man,  with  tangled 
hair  and  beard.  He  sat  crouched  together  long 
after  Philippine  had  left  him  ;  then  he  suddenly 
started  up  and  paced  rapidly  up  and  down.  "The 
world  has  refused  to  acknowledge  me,"  he  cried  ; 
«'  it  has  passed  me  by  to  crown  others  ;  but  one  day 
it  shall  crown  her,  when  I  have  passed  out  of  sight 
and  memory  too."' 


CHAPTER   ni. 
philippine's  lover. 

The  girl  came  back  uith  a  light  heart  through 
the  wood  ;  she  had  quieted  her  conscience  by  this 
visit  to  her  old  friend,  and  he  had  found  an  antidote 
to  the  vague  trouble  that  had  disquieted  her,  by 
sending  her  back  to  her  dreams.  His  few  words 
of  praise  had  greatly  cheered  her  ;  she  felt  once 
more  like  her  old  self.  So  she  walked  happily 
through  the  wood,  singing  fragments  of  songs,  and 
at  last  trying  to  find  an  air  to  go  with  the  old 
poet's  last  verses, 

"It  is  a  glorious  gift,"  she  thought,  "to  create 
thoughts  that  can  be  sung ;  so  written  they  live 
for  ever,  the  memory  holds  them  as  it  would  never 
hold  mere  prose." 

A  sound  of  snapping  twigs,  a  rustling  among  the 
trees,madeherlookround.  She  was  hardly  surprised 
to  see  Bernhard  Luddecke  coming  towards  her 
from  between  the  beech-boles :  she  had  told  herself 
he  would  come  again,  yet  for  the  moment  she  was 
less  glad  to  see  him  than  she  had  expected  to  be. 


She  waited  for  him  ;  when  he  came  closer,  and 
she  saw  joy  sparkling  in  his  blue  eyes  and  his 
handsome  face  aglow  wdth  pleasure,  she  yielded 
herself  up  to  the  fascination  of  his  presence  and 
smiled  back  at  him.  It  surprised  her  that  he 
should  take  her  hand  in  both  his  and  kiss  it.  She 
kissed  her  master's  hand,  but  she  did  that  to  show 
her  love  and  gratitude.  Then  she  had  known  Herr 
Werner  for  years  :  this  man  was  still  almost  a 
stranger. 

"  I  am  on  my  way  to  see  Frau  Schlenke."  He 
began  to  walk  on  beside  Philippine.  "  I  have  to 
thank  her  again  for  the  kind  shelter  that  saved  me 
from  a  wetting,  and  I  have  something  else  I  vsash 
to  say  to  her." 

"She  will  be  glad  to  see  you." 
How  beautiful  he  was,  the  girl  thought  as  they 
walked  on  in  silence  ;  what  firm,  strong  steps  he 
took,  suiting  them  to  her  less  regular  pace,  while 
the  changing  light  and  shadows  seemed  to  bring  out 
fresh  expressions  as  they  fell  on  his  ever-pleasant 
face.  He  was,  she  thought,  graver  than  she  had 
fancied  him  to  be ;  yet  the  weather  was  far  more 
delightful  than  it  had  been  at  their  first  meeting  in 
the  wood. 

All  at  once  he  gave  her  a  keen  look  of  inquiry. 
"  I  wonder,"  with  a  little  laugh,   "whether  you 
have  once  thought  of  me,  Fraulein,  since  that  day 
you  oft^ered  me  shelter?" 

"  I ! "  He  kept  his  eyes  so  intently  fixed  on  her, 
that  she  flushed  with  timidity.  "  Oh  yes,  I  have 
thought  of  you  many  times,"  she  said  shyly. 

"  Have  5'ou  really?"  he  spoke  very  gently.  "You 
cannot  guess  how  happy  3'ou  make  me  ;  it  is  so 
long  since  any  woman  thought  of  me.  My 
father's  present  wife  is  not  my  mother  ;  I  am 
not  so  rich  as  you  are — I  have  not  even  a 
grandmother." 

This  tickled  Philippine's  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
"  Do    you,    then,    wish    to    consider     me    your 
grandmother  ?" 

She  reddened  at  her  own  daring. 
It  distiirbed  him,  and  his  idea  of  Philippine  ; 
he  could  not  have  believed  that  this  shy,  quiet  girl 
would  venture  to  laugh  at  him.  He  looked  sharply 
at  her,  and  her  evident  confusion  soothed  his 
wounded  vanity. 

"You  would  make  a  wise  friend,  and  a  kind  one 
too,"  he  said  bluntly  :  and  then  he  relapsed  into 
silence. 
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The  girl  walked  ou,  thinking  over  his  words  ; 
she  did  not  want  another  friend,  she  told  herself; 
she  had  her  grandmother,  and  above  all  she  had 
her  master  who  understood  her  thoughts  before 
the}'  were  uttered.  She  looked  again  at  her  com- 
panion. Could  he  really  wish  for  her  friendship  ? 
It  seemed  to  her  that  this  strong  man,  so  full  of 
youth  and  health  and  beauty,  must  be  able  to 
choose  friends  wherever  he  pleased. 

"  I  am  not  suited  to  such  a  friendship  ;  it  would 
be  too  unequal,"  she  thought.  "  What  could  I  give 
in  return  ?  Even  to  look  at  him  is  a  pleasure  ;  and 
certainly  no  one  can  take  much  pleasure  in  looking 
at  me." 

They  were  now  in  sight  of  the  cottage.  Bernhard 
went  on  first ;  taking  the  girl's  hand,  he  led  her 
carefully  down  the  steep  descent.  She  smiled  at 
his  care. 

" Now  that  you  are  my  friend,"  he  said,  "you 
must  let  me  take  care  of  you  ;  it  is  the  man's 
place." 

This  sounded  sweet  to  the  girl,  who,  for  four 
years,  had  had  to  care  absolutely  not  only  for  her 
own  wants,  but  for  those  of  her  grandmother  ;  her 
face  glowed  with  happiness  as  she  led  the  way  into 
her  home.  Frau  Schlenke  was  standing  ready  to 
greet  her  visitor ;  even  before  Philippine  announced 
him,  she  had  heard  and  recognised  his  voice  when 
he  was  still  outside. 

"  You  must  be  tired  and  hot  with  your  walk," 
she  said,  **  though  I  do  not  know  how  far  you  have 
come." 

He  had  placed  himself  on  a  chair  beside  the 
blind  woman,  and  once  more  he  found  himself 
admiring  the  spotless  order  of  the  place  and  the 
touch  of  refinement  that  a  few  special  articles  gave 
to  the  plain,  square,  white-walled  room :  a  set  of 
book-shelves  filled  with  volumes  piled  one  above 
another,  because  there  was  not  room  for  all  in  the 
rows  that  filled  the  lower  shelves  ;  a  brass-bound 
desk  on  a  writing-table ;  a  quaintly  carved  silver 
crucifix  hung  on  the  wall,  and  two  rare  Oriental 
pots  gave  colour  to  a  little  hanging  shelf,  carved 
perhaps  by  some  Bavarian  peasant ;  there  was, 
too,  a  cuckoo  clock  from  the  Black  Forest. 

Tiie  toy-merchant  noted  these  evidences  of 
cultivated  taste,  and  he  thought  how  soon  he  could 
please  Philippine  when  once  he  had  her  grand- 
mother's leave  to  present  the  girl  with  some  of 
the  beautiful  things  that  passed  into  his  warerooms 


from    Nuremberg    and  Leipzig   on   their   way   to 
France  and  England. 

"  I  have  come  a  long  way  round  from  the 
station,"  he  said,  "  by  way  of  Weinberg,  and  so 
along  the  banks  of  the  lake ;  that  is,  as  much  as 
I  could  without  trespassing.  This  time  I  took  care 
to  strike  the  right  path  when  I  left  Forchau." 

"You  met  Philippine  at  Forchau,  then  ;  and  did 
you  see  the  poet  ?  " 

"  No,  I  know  nothing  about  poets  ;  but  I  have 
had  a  delightful  walk." 

"  Philippine,  our  visitor  must  be  thirsty." 

The  blind  woman  spoke  quickly,  and  as  soon  as 
the  door  closed  on  her  grandchild  she  fixed  her 
sightless  eyes  on  the  visitor. 

"  The  poet  I  spoke  of  is  an  old  and  suffering 
man,  and  my  child  loves  him  as  though  he  were 
her  grandfather."  She  spoke  softly,  and  he 
understood  that  she  did  not  wish  Philippine  to 
hear  her.     His  heart  beat  fast  with  hope. 

"  I  want  to  speak  a  word  about  that  dear  girl," 
he  said  ;  "  but  I  must  speak  to  you  alone." 

She  raised  her  hand  and  listened.  Philippine 
had  gone  down  two  steps  into  the  little  stone-floored 
room  that  served  at  once  for  kitchen  and  store- 
house. She  would  have  to  move  some  faggots 
before  she  could  get  at  a  bottle  of  beer  which 
stood  with  a  few  companions  against  the  wall, 
and  which,  to  judge  by  the  dust  that  covered  it, 
had  been  standing  some  time  there. 

"  She  will  be  away  a  few  minutes  longer,"  Frau 
Schlenke  said.  Luddecke  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then,  feeling  that  his  time  was  short,  began 
abruptly  : 

"  You  will  say  I  am  hasty,  but  I  am  sure  of 
myself.  I  want  you  to  give  me  leave  to  win  your 
granddaughter  ;  she  is  just  the  girl  I  can  be  happy 
with,  if  she  will  have  me." 

The  blind  woman  stared  at  him  in  such  amaze- 
ment that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  in  her  want  of 
sight  ;  then  she  slowly  shook  her  head. 

He  burst  out  impetuously,  "  Why  do  you  object 
to  me  ?  Has  she  expressed  any  dislike  ?  No,  I 
will  wager  she  has  not,  or  she  would  not  have 
welcomed  me  just  now  with  so  sweet  and  frank  a 
smile.  Say,  mother,  what  are  your  objections  ?" 
He  took  possession  of  her  wrinkled  hand  as  it  lay 
in  her  lap,  and  held  it  fast,  as  though  to  compel 
her  consent. 

She  smiled  at  him,  and  again  gently  ^hook  her 
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head,  as  she  might  have  shaken  it  at  an  impatient 
child, 

*'  It  is  too  sudden,"  she  said  slowly.  "  I  do  not 
say  for  you — I  have  heard  that  a  man's  love  grows 
more  quickly  than  a  woman's  does  ;  but  it  is  too 
sudden  for  my  child :  she  is  so  timid,  so  averse 
to  showing  feeling,  that  I  fear  you  will  not  help 
your  suit  if  you  propose  it  suddenly  to 
Philippine." 

He  let  go  Frau  Schlenke's  hand,  and  began  to 
tug  at  his  richly  coloured  beard. 

"  Let  me  try,"  he  said,  eagerly.  "  I  only  ask  for 
your  approval,  and  the  assurance  that  I  do  not  come 
too  lat©/' 

He  waited  for  her  answer  with  an  anxious  look 
in  his  eyes,  and,  though  she  could  not  see  it,  the 
blind  woman  seemed  to  feel  his  anxiety.  She  gave 
a  bright  smile. 

*'  You  may  be  easy  on  that  score,"  she  said, 
*'  Philippine's  mind  is  that  of  a  child ;  she  does  not 
indulge  in  the  foolish  fancies  about  love  that 
seem  to  torment  some  girls ;  at  least," — she  faltered, 
for  she  remembered  the  change  she  had  noted  in 
her  grandchild,  "  I  think  not." 

These  last  words  disturbed  the  happy  confidence 
he  had  begun  to  feel.  "  I  cannot  go  back  to  Cassel 
in  this  uncertainty ;  will  you  not  let  her  go  part  of 
the  way  to  Ratzeburg  with  me  ?  " 

The  blind  woman  sighed  at  his  impatience. 

"  Why  are  you  in  such  haste  ?  "  she  said.  "  You 
are  both  young,  and,  believe  me,  you  are  trying  to 
cut  short  what  is  usually  a  very  happy  period, 
when  there  are  as  few  obstacles  in  the  way  as  there 
are  in  this  case.  Stay  here  till  supper-time,  my 
friend,  and  then  you  can  sleep  at  Ratzeburg." 

In  his  delight  at  this  proposal  he  kissed  her 
wrinkled  hand,  and  Philippine,  who  came  in  with 
the  beer  at  the  moment,  stared  in  utter  surprise 
when  she  saw  his  attitude. 

He  thanked  her  so  courteously  for  the  trouble 
she  had  taken  for  him,  and  there  was  such  a 
singular  fascination  in  his  smile,  that  the  girl  felt 
more  and  more  drawn  to  him  ;  she  sat  listening 
happily  to  his  talk,  addressed  partly  to  her  and 
partly  to  her  grandmother. 

He  was  so  bright  and  amusing,  he  seemed  so 
uniformly  cheerful,  the  girl  found  herself  wishing 
he  could  come  every  day, 

"Does  it  take  you  long  to  come  here  from 
Cassel  ?  "  she  said. 


He  was  delighted  at  this  proof  of  interest. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  answered.  "  I  have  had 
business  in  Liibeck  on  each  of  my  previous  visits  ; 
and  even  now  I  have  somewhere  else  to  go  before 
I  begin  my  journey  back  to  Cassel." 

"  Do  you  live  quite  alone  ?  "  Frau  Schlenke  asked. 

While  he  answered  her,  he  looked  hard  at  her 
grandchild. 

"  Yes,"  he  sighed.  "  My  welcome  home  is  not  a 
very  cheerful  one." 

There  was  a  silence  after  this.  Philippine  sat 
thinking  how  sad  it  was  that  a  man  with  so  much 
power  to  brighten  the  lives  of  others  should  have 
no  one  to  care  for  him  ;  and  the  blind  woman  was 
secretly  amused ;  she  knew  that  Herr  Luddecke 
could  not  have  taken  a  better  way  of  appealing 
to  the  girl's  feelings. 

At  last  he  rose  and  walked  to  the  window.  The 
sun  was  already  low,  and  a  ruddy  light  came  pouring 
between  the  tree-trunks  above  the  ravine,  as  if  the 
wood  was  on  fire. 

"I  will  not  stay  to  supper,  thank  you."  He 
turned  to  Frau  Schlenke.  *'  I  am  going  on  to 
Mohl ;  will  you  walk  a  little  way  with  me  ?  "  He 
looked  at  Philippine. 

The  girl  said,  "Yes.''  While  she  fetched  her 
hat,  Frau  Schlenke  looked  warningly  at  the  toy- 
merchant. 

He  pressed  her  hand.  "You  may  trust  me;  I 
will  not  be  too  sudden  ;  I  will  not  be  hasty." 
Philippine  came  back,  and  they  started. 

She  felt  a  little  timid;  it  seemed  strange  that  he 
should  ask  her  to  go  with  him,  for  she  had  shown 
him  the  way  on  his  last  visit.  She  wondered  in 
her  dreamy  fashion  whether  he  guessed  at  the 
pleasure  his  talk  gave  her,  and  whether  in  his 
great  kindness  he  had  proposed  this  way  of  being 
a  little  longer  with  her ;  for  it  had  seemed  to  her 
in  the  cottage  that  his  manner  was  constrained,  he 
had  not  looked  at  her  so  often  or  in  so  friendly  a 
way  as  on  his  first  visit,  and  this  puzzled  her 
when  he  had  asked  her  to  be  his  friend.  It  was 
not  possible  for  her  to  think  he  had  any  especial 
liking  for  her.  She  smiled  at  her  own  contradic- 
tion. Just  now  she  had  decided  that  she  did  not 
want  another  friend,  and  already  she  was  sorry 
for  his  change  of  manner. 

They  had  left  the  ravine  behind  them,  and  he 
had  been  watching  her  face  intently  as  they  walked 
over  the  level  beams  of  light  that  made  golden  bars 
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across  the  path.  Just  before  they  reached  the  last  of 
the  tall  trees — for  though  the  wood  went  on  for  some 
distance  farther,  it  was  chiefly  copse  and  under- 
wood— Herr  Luddecke  stood  still  in  front  of  his 
companion.  "Will  you  tell  me,"  he  said,  "why 
you  smiled  just  now  ?  " 

She  gave  a  start  of  alarm  ;  she  felt  grateful  to  a 
bright-eyed  squirrel  that  slid  up  a  tree-trunk  and 
chattered  as  it  reached  the  bough  overhead  out  of 
the  reach  of  these  human  intruders  in  the  wood  ; 
the  little  incident  gave  Philippine  an  excuse  to  turn 
her  head  away. 

"  I  was  smiling  at  my  own  thoughts,"  she  said 
slowly. 

"Are  you  sure  you  were  not  thinking,  'Why 
did  this  dumb  fellow  ask  me  to  take  a  walk  with 
him,  and  then  leave  me  to  entertain  myself?' 
Ah,  I  know  that  you  have  beautiful  thoughts,  and 
can  entertain  yourself  better  than  any  one  else  can." 

"  Oh,  no,  you  are  wrong."  She  laughed  gaily  at 
his  mistake.  "  If  my  schoolfellows  heard  you,  they 
would  be  amused  ;  they  used  to  tease  me  for  being 
stupid." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "  what  I  was  thinking 
to-day,  just  before  I  caught  sight  of  you  among  the 
trees  ?  I  was  thinking  how  you  had  opened  my 
eyes  in  that  walk  we  had  ten  days  ago  ;  you  said 
things  then  about  the  wood  and  the  lake  which 
made  me  look  at  them  as  if  scales  had  fallen  from 
my  sight,  and  yet  you  said  them  so  naturally  that 
I  felt  it  was  natural  to  you  to  find  beauty  in  all 
God's  works.  Philippine,"  he  suddenly  took  her 
hand,  his  prudent  resolutions  were  forgotten,  "  I 
have  loved  you  ever  since  that  day  ;  and  you  will 
love  me,  too,  will  you  not,  my  angel  ?  " 

He  saw,  to  his  dismay,  that  the  grandmother's 
warning  had  been  well  founded.  Philippine  grew 
pale  with  surprise,  and  she  drew  her  hand  away. 
"  I — I  do  not  know  you  well  enough,"  she  stam- 
mered. "  I  will  say  good-bye  :  grandmother  will 
be  expecting  me." 

"  Listen  a  moment,  dear  child."  He  did  not 
attempt  to  take  her  hand  again.  "  I  have  spoken  to 
Frau  Schlenke,  and  she  permits  me  to  speak  to  you 
of  my  love ;  she  only  said  I  was  to  be  patient.  But 
have  some  pity,  dear  girl ;  remember  the  miles  that 

J  will  separate  us,  and  that  a  week  or  more  may 
pass  before  I  can  see  you  again.     You  will  not  send 


to  me,  'Though  I  cannot  yet  feel  love  for  you, 
Bernhard,  I  will  learn  to  do  so,  for  I  love  no  one 
else  better.' " 

Philippine's  eyes  were  downcast,  and  she  was 
blushing ;  how  truly  he  had  read  her  thoughts ! 
Well,  then,  if  he  knew  the  past,  why  should  he  not 
also  be  right  about  the  future  ?  She  looked  up 
shyly,  and  his  loving,  longing  eyes,  that  seemed 
to  hunger  for  her  answer,  conquered  the  sympa- 
thetic girl. 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,"  she  said  softly.  "  I 
will  try  to  love  you." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

philippine's  secret. 

More  than  a  week  had  passed  since  Bernhard 
Luddecke's  last  visit,  and  he  might  now  be  expected 
any  day.  The  weather  had  been  bright  and  full 
of  sunshine,  but  Philippine  had  only  paid  one  visit 
to  Forchau.  Ever  since  her  return  from  this  visit 
she  had  been  singularly  silent,  and  yet  in  the 
interval  that  had  followed  Bernhard's  proposal 
Frau  Anna  had  noticed  the  girl's  unusual  liveliness. 

The  grandmother  had  been  altogether  surprised 
when  she  learned  what  had  happened  in  the  wood. 
She  was  a  little  pained  that  Philippine  should  have 
given  her  consent,  when  the  man  was  still  almost  a 
stranger.  She  did  not,  however,  say  this  ;  she  felt 
that  she  and  her  generation  were  passing  away, 
and  that  new  thoughts  and  new  ways  were  taking 
the  place  of  those  she  had  been  taught  to  believe  in. 

The  midday  meal  was  just  over.  Philippine  had 
cleared  the  table,  and  had  put  everything  away ; 
but  her  wheel  remained  silent ;  she  sat  hiding  her 
broad  forehead  between  her  plump,  slender-tipped 
fingers,  her  thoughts  had  become  unmanageable, 
and  silence  seemed  only  to  increase  their  tyranny. 
At  last  she  raised  her  head  with  singular  abrupt- 
ness ;  she  was  so  full  of  inward  strife  that,  unless 
she  spoke  at  once,  it  seemed  to  her  she  should  not 
have  power  to  do  so. 

"  Grandmother,"  in  that  moment  the  girl  almost 
blessed  the  blindness  that  spared  her  tell-tale  face 
from  observation,  "  I  want  to  ask  you  something." 

Anna's  calm  face  became  deeply  interested. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  child  ?     Tell  me." 
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Her  sightless  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  her  grand- 
child's face  as  if  they  could  read  its  expression. 

"  Yes,"  the  girl  said  slowly.  "  It  is  not  easy  to 
make  you  understand,  dear  Grannie,  though  you 
will  understand  as  well  as  any  one  would  ;  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  understand  it  myself.  I  believe  I 
want  you  to  be  a  prophet,  and  to  explain  this 
feeling  that  troubles  me  so."  She  moved  her  chair 
nearer  her  Grandmother.  "Suppose  some  one 
liked  you,  Grandmother,  would  it  be  right  to  keep 
a  secret  from  him  ?  " 

The  Grandmother  smiled  as  if  the  question 
amused  her.  "That  depends,  I  fancy,  on  the 
degree  of  liking,"  she  said.  "  I  like  the  Herr 
Doctor  extremely,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should 
tell  him  my  secrets,  Philippine." 

"Ah,  but  that  is  another  matter.  You  are  not 
trying  hard  to  be  able  to  love  the  Herr  Doctor." 

A  chill  fear  seized  on  Frau  Schlenke,  but  she 
strove  to  hide  any  expression  of  it  by  a  hearty 
laugh,  "  Fie,  then,"  she  said,  "  what  would  the 
Frau  Doctorinn  say  if  she  heard  you  ?  You  see,  I 
cannot  guess  your  riddle  unless  you  help  me, 
child." 

"  Well,  then,  should  a  wife  have  secret  thoughts 
which  she  does  not  share  with  her  husband  ?  " 

"  Even  that  is  difficult  to  answer.  We  all  of  us 
at  times,  I  suppose,  have  thoughts  which  can  only 
interest  ourselves — thoughts  which  it  would  be 
vain  or  unkind  to  utter  ;  or,"  she  said  more  gravely, 
"  there  are  thoughts  which  belong  to  our  prayers. 
I  fancy  we  may  keep  thoughts  like  these  to  our- 
selves, dear  child  ;  you  must  not  fancy  molehills 
are  mountains." 

Philippine's  shoulders  moved  uneasily :  she  had 
hoped  this  dear  sympathetic  friend  would  have 
understood. 

"  You  told  me  that  when  I  was  little,  grand- 
mother ;  but  I  remember  you  said,  too,  that  if  I 
could  not  shake  ofif  a  tiresome  thought  I  might 
tell  you  about  it." 

Frau  Schlenke  was  silent ;  at  last  she  said,  "  Do 
what  your  heart  counsels  you,  my  child :  I  can  trust 
you."  She  leaned  over  and  listened.  "Someone 
is  coming  down  the  bank,"  she  smiled.  "  Who 
knows  ? — it  is  perhaps  a  friend  of  yours." 

The  latch  was  lifted  a  few  minutes  later,  and 
Bernhard  came  in,  his  face  radiant  with  delight. 

He  held  Philippine's  hands,  and  he  bent  forward 
as  if  he  wished  for  a  warmer  greeting ;  but  the  girl 


took  a  step  backwards  ;  she  had  not  grown  to  feel 
more  intimate  with  him. 

He  went  on  to  the  grandmother  and  kissed  her 
hand. 

"  Be  patient,"  the  elder  woman  whispered. 

"  I  have  come  straight  from  Cassel  this  time,"  he 
said  ;  and  then  he  made  his  companions  laugh  about 
the  adventures  of  his  journey,  telling  everything  in 
the  bright  genial  way  that  fascinated  Philippine. 

"  We  will  go  earlier  for  our  walk,"  he  said,  when 
he  had  rested  a  little.  "  I  got  a  boat  at  Ratzeburg 
to-day,  and  I  must  therefore  get  back  before  the 
light  goes." 

They  were  soon  in  the  wood,  and  Bernhard 
turned  at  once  to  the  more  tangled  part  on  the  way 
to  Forchau, 

"  This  is  where  I  lost  myself,"  he  said. 

Philippine  walked  on  beside  him,  talking  blithely. 
Her  shyness  had  left  her  ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
should  do  wisely  to  open  her  whole  heart  to  her 
lover,  and  this  tardy  resolution  had  given  a  happy 
relief  to  her  perplexity  of  doubt. 

"  Shall  we  sit  here  ?  "  he  said,  pausing  under  a 
grand  old  beech-tree  ;  "  we  shall  have  our  feet  in 
sunshine,  but  we  shall  be  screened  overhead.  Come 
then,  beloved." 

She  seated  herself  beside  him  on  the  mossy 
roots  of  the  beech-tree.  Her  self-possession  puzzled 
him  ;  he  longed  to  talk  of  his  love,  but  he  re- 
membered the  blind  woman's  warning.  After  all, 
as  she  had  said,  this  was  a  happy  time;  to  feel  sure 
of  the  girl  he  loved — surely  that  ought  to  content 
him  ;  and  yet  Bernhard  knew  that  in  spite  of  this 
assurance,  in  spite  of  the  exquisite  gold  and  green 
and  red-brown  beauty  that  met  his  gaze  as  he 
looked  into  the  wood,  he  was  not  content, 

Philippine  laughed  as  she  looked  up  at  him. 

"  It  is  you  who  are  silent  to-day,"  she  said.  "  I 
wonder  whether  you  have  troublesome  thoughts. 

He  smiled  back  at  her,  and,  taking  her  hand,  he| 
kissed  it. 

"  I  would  tell  you  my  thoughts,  but  you  mightJ 
not  like  them  ;  you  might  say,  as  you  did  last  time, 
'  I  do  not  know  you  well  enough ' — but  I  will  run! 
the  risk.  I  was  wondering  how  long  the  love  youj 
promised  me  would  be  in  growing,  eh,  dearestj 
little  one?" 

She  let  him  hold  her  hand,  and  look  down  int 
her   blushing   face,  and  he  told  himself  he  wasj 
exacting  to  ask  for  more  than  this  at  present. 
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All  at  once  Philippine  raised  her  head  and  looked 
at  him.     "  I  want  to  tell  you  something,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  yes,  my  treasure,"  he  pressed  her  hand 
warmly,  and  she  drew  it  away,  "  Tell  me  all  your 
heart,  and  then  you  will  let  me  tell  you  in  return 
some  of  the  thoughts  that  fill  mine." 

"I  am  so  glad  ! "  She  gave  him  a  bright  grateful 
glance.  "  I  was  afraid  it  might  not  interest  you  ; 
and  yet  I  think  a  man  ought  to  know  everything 
about  the  woman  he  has  chosen." 

She  saw  a  cloud  flit  across  his  face,  and  his 
eyes  looked  sad ;  he  was  remembering  those 
doubtful  words  of  Frau  Schlenke,  and  he  told  him- 
self that  after  all  he  had  come  too  late  to  Philippine ; 
that  he  was  going  to  listen  to  the  confession  of  a 
previous  love-story.  For  a  moment  he  longed  to 
say,  '  Let  bygones  be  bygones,'  foF  in  his  early  life 
there  had  been  episodes  which  he  felt  were  best 
forgotten,  and,  in  his  pleasant  way  of  looking  at 
life,  he  considered  that  happiness  was  best  secured 
by  looking  only  at  that  which  was  bright  and 
agreeable,  burying  that  which  was  to  be  regretted 
out  of  sight. 

But  as  he  looked  into  her  earnest,  expectant 
eyes  he  saw  that  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to 
check  this  first  attempt  at  confidence ;  he  bent  his 
head.     "  I  am  listening,  dear  one,"  he  said. 

Philippine  felt  chilled ;  it  was  such  an  effort  to 
talk  about  herself,  and  half-unconsciously  she  had 
counted  on  his  warm  outspokenness  for  help. 

"It  is  because  I  like  you  that  I — no,  please, 
do  not  take  my  hand — I  think  you  ought  to 
know  the  sort  of  person  I  really  am.  I  should  not 
like  you  to  say  to  me  some  day,  '  Philippine,  I  have 
found  out  your  secret ;  and  if  I  had  known  it  sooner, 
I  would  have  had  nothing  to  say  to  you.' " 

Her  voice  had  gained  strength  as  she  went  on, 
and,  when  she  paused,  she  looked  calmer  than  he 
did.  Finding  that  he  did  not  speak,  she  went 
on: — 

"  I  have  always  been  a  dreamer,"  she  said,  "but 
a  stranger  would  not  notice  it.  I  believe  I  like 
strangers  because  they  seem  to  help  me  against  it. 
But  when  I  am  alone,  or  with  some  one  I  am  used 
to,  it  conquers  me.  Sometimes  I  am  blind  and 
deaf  to  everything  but  this  overmastering  dream. 
I  forget  where  I  am,  even  my  duties  :  once  or  twice 
I  have  even  forgotten  to  get  the  dinner  ready, 
because  I  was  dreaming  out  a  thought  that  would 
not  leave  me." 


"  My  darling,"  he  began,  and  she  fancied  his 
voice  sounded  glad  instead  of  sorry. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  she  said,  "  there  is  something 
else.  I  cannot  help  loving  my  dreams  ;  I  am  sure 
I  love  them  more  than  I  could  ever  love  anything." 
She  raised  her  eyes  timidly  to  his  ;  she  thought  he 
must  surely  be  displeased  with  her. 

She  started  with  surprise ;  he  was  actually 
laughing  at  her. 

"  You  have  left  out  one  thing,  my  angel,"  he  said 
tenderly ;  for  he  was  touched  by  her  simplicity,  as 
he  termed  it.  "  You  have  not  told  me  what  is  the 
subject  of  these  dreams  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly.  "  They  are  not 
all  alike,  and — and  I  am  not  sure  I  could  tell  them 
in  plain  words." 

He  felt  bewildered.  Presently  he  said,  briskly, 
"  Look  you  here,  dear  friend,  these  are  all  youthful 
fancies,  and  they  will  shrivel  "and  fade  before  the 
duties  and  realities  of  life.  Ah !  do  not  fear,  my 
child,  I  shall  give  you  too  much  to  do  to  let  the 
dreams  have  a  chance  of  disturbing  you  again." 

"  Do  you  wish  me,  then,  to  leave  off  dreaming  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  You  may  dream  of  me,  and 
welcome,  heart's  delight,"  he  put  his  hand  under 
her  chin  and  turned  her  face  towards  him,  "  but  I 
cannot  stand  the  other  dreams.  You  said  yourself 
they  made  you  forget  duties ;  you  will  then  be 
happier  without  them." 

Philippine  looked  sad  :  she  shook  her  head. 

"  I  did  not  mean  that  I  could  live  without  them : 
I  only  wish  they  would  be  less  absorbing.  I  have 
been  told  that  when  power  of  utterance  comes  to 
me  they  will  torment  me  less,  but  they  are  a  part 
of  me ;  that  is  why  I  said  you  ought  to  know  about 
them." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  giving  them  utterance  ?" 
he  said  impatiently. 

"  Writing  them  down,"  she  said  simply.  "  I 
cannot  yet  write  them  as  I  can  see  them  ;  but  if  I 
persevere,  some  day,  who  knows?  I  may  be  a 
writer." 

Her  eyes  brightened  ;  she  looked,  he  thought, 
beautiful  for  a  moment  with  the  glow  of  ecstasy 
that  spread  over  her  face  ;  it  faded  instantly  under 
his  mocking  smile. 

"  When  you  are  my  wife,  beloved,  you  will  find 
no  time  for  writing ;  you  will  be  far  more  useful 
than  those  sentimental  authors  who  put  all  manner 
of  nonsense  into  women's  heads  by  their  foolish 
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scribbling.  No,  my  sweetest,  my  best  beloved 
shall  never  do  anything  so  unwomanly."  He  had 
drawn  her  closely  to  him  ;  he  was  just  about  to  kiss 
her,  but  in  an  instant  she  had  sprung  to  her  feet. 

"Do  not  talk  like  that,"  she  said.  "  I  am  sure  it 
cannot  be  true.  Beautiful  thoughts  must  beautify 
the  soul,    unless,   indeed,  they  are  thoughts  that 

would  lead  us  astray  from  God,  and " 

He  interrupted  her. 

"  My  grandfather  is  a  pastor — a  good  and  pious 
man,  reverenced  by  all  who  know  him  ;  it  is  not 
possible  that  he  could  be  mistaken.  He  told  me 
once  that,  if  women  could  read  and  write  and  sew, 
that  was  all  they  needed  to  make  them  loving 
wives  and  mothers." 

He  had  risen  ;  and  when  he  saw  how  piteously 
she  looked  at  him,  his  heart  smote  him  ;  besides, 
he  told  himself  he  loved  Philippine  as  she  was  ; 
why  should  he  teaze  her  ?  Was  she  not  already 
too  good  for  him  ?  He  gently  took  her  hand  and 
said  tenderly,  "  We  will  not  argue,  dearest ; 
husbands  and  wives  should  never  argue.  I  thank 
you  for  your  confidence  ;  but  I  do  not  fear  that  you 
will  forget  my  dinner,  or  leave  my  stockings 
unmended  ;  love  will  cure  your  dreams,  and  ''  (he 
bent  fondly  over  her)  "you will  perhaps  have  little 
ones  to  love ;  and  if  the  dreams  should  still  last, 
well,  then,  I  will  keep  you  hard  at  work  for  me — 
you  shall  look  over  the  accounts  of  my  book- 
keeper." 

She  looked  very  grave.  "  Suppose,"  she  said, 
shyly,  "that  I  have  a  gift  from  God  ;  it  may  be 
a  small  talent,  it  may  never  bring  me  to  fame, 
and  I  should  shrink  from  that,  lest  it  should  make 
me  vain  and  uplifted  ;  but  if  it  is  a  gift,  can  it  be 
right  to  stifle  it  ?  " 

Her  persistence  surprised  him — he  wondered 
where  so  shy  and  quiet  a  creature  had  found  the 
courage  to  argue ;  but  he  told  himself  that,  once 
married,  she  would  only  see  with  his  eyes,  and 
be  dutiful  and  obedient  as  his  mother  had  been. 
Yes,  he  could  already  see  his  sweet  Philippine 
rocking  the  cradle  with  her  foot,  while  she  knitted 
his  stockings  and  sang  their  baby  to  sleep.  Tears 
came  to  his  eyes  as  he  called  up  this  picture  ; 
he  was  so  sure  that  he  could  make  this  dear 
girl  the  happiest  wife  in  all  Cassel. 

"We  will  not  talk  about  it  any  more,  my  girl ; 
we  will  think  of  something  .pleasanter.  Now  I 
have  a  favour  to  ask,  the  first  I  have  yet  claimed 


from  you  :    you  will  grant   it,  will   you  not,   my 
Philippine  ?  " 

"  You  will  tell  me  it  first,"  she  pleaded. 
He  drew  closer  to  her.  He  was  too  full  of  his  own 
plan,  or  he  might  have  seen  that  she  shrank  from 
him  more  than  she  had  done  when  they  started. 
And  yet  he  looked  handsomer  than  ever  as  he 
bent  over  her,  his  face  glowing  with  happiness. 

"  I  want  you  to  fix  our  marriage-day.  Why 
should  we  delay  ?  In  a  week  your  new  home  will 
be  ready  for  its  mistress  ;  the  workmen  are  already 
busy  there ;  we  will  go  together  to  Berlin  or  to 
Dresden,  and  you  shall  buy  all  you  need.  Ah, 
Philippine,  if  you  knew  how  far  more  empty  and 
cold  my  home  has  become  to  me  since  I  first  saw 
you,  you  would  consent  to  make  me  happy  soon." 

His  fervent  words  moved  her  strangely  ;  tears 
rushed  to  her  eyes,  and  ran  down  her  cheeks. 
While  she  stood  listening  to  him,  she  had  seen 
herself  as  the  wife  he  wished  for;  then  she  recalled 
the  idea  of  married  happiness  which  she  had 
pictured  in  those  pleasant  dreams  that  had  followed 
the  promise  she  had  given  him  in  the  wood.  How 
could  she  make  this  man  happy  unless  he  could 
sympathise  with  her  dearest  thoughts  ? 

While  she  stood  thinking — for  Bernhard  was  too 
anxious  about  her  answer  to  disturb  her — a  glimmer 
of  the  truth  came  to  Philippine.  She  saw  in  a  sudden 
flash  of  consciousness  that  she  loved  her  dreams 
far  better  than  she  loved  this  bright-eyed,  beautiful- 
looking  man.  He  was  a  part  of  her  outside  life, 
perhaps  ;  but  a  forceful  instinct  told  her  that  he 
could  never  understand  her,  or  share  her  thoughts. 
And  then,  turning  away  from  her  self-contempla- 
tion with  a  kind  of  remorse,  she  saw  clearly,  she 
fancied,  how  miserable  his  life  would  be  with  a 
wife  who  never  shared  her  dearest  thoughts  with 
him  ;  judging  his  nature  by  her  own,  it  seemed  ta 
her  he  would  be  miserable  as  her  husband. 

At  last  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  steadily  at 
him. 

"Herr  Luddecke,"  she  seemed  to  herself  so  mucbl 
older  than  he  was,  there  was  a  tender  pity  ial 
her  voice,  "  I  ask  your  pardon,  Herr  Bernhard,] 
I  ought  to  have  found  out  before  I  consented,  that 
I  could  never  make  you  happy,  I  could  never| 
be  the  wife  you  want." 

He  took  her  hand  and  drew  it  under  his  arm. 
"We  will  not  discuss  it,"  he  said.     "It  is  m] 
fault ;  your  grandmother  warned  me  to  be  patientJ 
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and  I  have  not  even  been  discreet :  come,  my 
best  beloved,  we  will  go  back  to  her,  and  I  will 
not  tease  you  to  fix  the  marriage-day.  I  know  that 
my  Philippine  could  not  be  hard  hearted  ;  I  leave 
it  to  her  to  make  the  delay  as  short  as  possible." 

But  Philippine  was  not  dreaming  now  ;  all  the 
warmth  of  her  nature  was  awakened  ;  she  felt  that 
she  must  shield  Bernhard  from  the  mischief  into 
which  his  own  blindness  and  her  stupidity  had 
been  hurrying  him. 

"  No,"  she  said  sadly,  "  I  will  find  my  own  way 
back  through  the  wood.  Go  away,  Herr  Bernhard, 
and  try  to  forget  that  there  ever  was  such  a  cold, 
ungrateful  girl  as  I  am.  You  will  find  some  one 
far  better,  who  will  love  you  with  her  whole  heart 
as  you  deserve  to  be  loved ;  it  is  plain  I  have  no 
heart  to  give,  or  I  must  have  loved  you." 

He  grasped  the  hand  that  still  lay  within  his 
arm,  but  it  lay  lifeless  in  his  grasp,  and  her  eyes 
did  not  droop  as  they  met  his  ardent  gaze. 

His  good  nature  yielded  to  a  tempest  of  sudden 
anger,  and  he  flung  her  hand  roughly  from  him. 


"  You  are  colder  than  a  bit  of  stone,"  he  cried. 
"I  do  not  believe  you  have  a  heart  at  all.  May 
God  keep  me  from  women  like  you  !  " 

He  turned  from  her,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight 
among  the  trees. 

Philippine  sank  on  her  knees.  "  God  help  me  !  " 
she  prayed,  and  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

After  a  while  she  went  slowly  home;  she  said 
nothing  about  what  had  happened,  but  her  grand- 
mother thought  she  had  never  before  been  so  fully 
aware  of  Philippine's  devoted  affection. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  Frau  Schlenke  said  they 
would  probably  soon  have  their  visitor. 

"  And  you  will  have  a  pleasant  walk  with  him 
in  the  wood,  my  child." 

Philippine  rose  up  from  her  spinning-wheel  and 
knelt  down  beside  the  blind  woman. 

"  Dearest,"  she  put  her  arms  fondly  round  her, 
"  do  not  question  me,  the  pain  is  still  too  keen  ; 
but  Herr  Bernhard  will  never  come  again  to  walk 
with  me  in  the  wood." 


THE     BROOK 


{Froni  the  German  of  Goethe^ 


"\1  riTH  waters  clear  and  silver  bright, 

O  gentle  little  river, 
Thou  stayest  not  by  day  nor  night. 
But  runnest  on  for  ever. 


"Upon  the  mirror  of  my  breast, 
In  sapphire  semblance  glancing. 
The  likeness  of  high  heaven  doth  rest 
As  bright  and  as  entrancing. 


Upon  thy  bank  I  linger  now. 
And,  as  I  watch  thee  flowing, 

I  think  and  think,  whence  comest  thou, 
And  whither  art  thou  going? 


"A  child's  sweet  ignorance  of  care 
And  childhood's  thoughts  I  borrow, 
That  bear  me  on  I  know  not  where 
To  some  mysterious  morrow. 


"I  come  forth  from  my  secret  bed, 
Within  the  rock's  dark  bosom, 
And  mosses  in  my  way  are  spread, 
And  many  a  fragrant  blossom. 


"Yet  will  I  still  believe  that  He, 
Who  in  the  rock  did  hide  me. 
Will  in  my  course,  where'er  it  be. 
Not  now  neglect  to  guide  me." 

C.  R.  Haines. 


Van  der  Decken,  a  Dutch  seaman,  having 
defied  even  Satan  to  prevent  hU  continning 
his  voyage  dnring  a  fearful  storm,  is  doomed 
as  a  punishment  to  wander  for  ever  m  the  ocean.     The  speU 
can   only  be  broken  when  he  wins  the  love    of  some  woman. 
Once   in    every   Eeven    years    he    is  aUowed  to  touch   land   for 
__   a  brief  space.     Senta,  a  Norwegian  maidfn.    heals  the  legtnd, 
gives  up  her  life  for  him,  and  the  doom  is  averted. 


Illustratioiis  from  IVagner's  Operas, 

NO.    I. 
DER    FLIEGENDE    HOLlVndER. 


T    IKE  an  arrow  flies  the  ship,  without  aim,  without  goal,  without  rest. 

Yet  can  the  spectre-seaman  be  freed  from  the  curse  infernal, 
Find  he  a  woman  on  earth  who'll  pledge  him  her  love  eternal. 

Once  round  a  Cape  he  wished  to  sail, 
'Gainst  adverse  winds  and  raging  sea  ; 

He  swore,  "  Though  hell  himself  prevail, 
I'll  sail  till  all  eternity  !  " 

Huif  .  .  .  .And  Satan  heard, 

Htti !  ....  And  took  his  word. 
And  accursed  he  now  sails  through  the  sea,  without  aim,  without  rest ! 


At  anchor  every  seventh  year, 

A  vidfe  to  woo  he  wanders  round  ; 
He  woos  each  seventh  year,  but  ne'er 

A  faithful  woman  hath  he  found  ! 
Hui!  ....  The  sails  are  set! 
Hni!  ....   The  anchor  weighed! 
False  the  love,  false  the  troth  !      On  to  sea,  without  aim,  without  rest ! 
Where  does  she  linger  so  long,  that  angel  from  heaven  descended  ? 
Where  can  he  find  her,  that  maid,  who'll  be  true  till  his  sad  life  is  ended  ? 


6' a  10-  .ye-  tke.  shi/i  ov  Ike  raj-  -i-ng  dee/v 


on  board  ctvceds  -  ■  ny    toedcli    doih  keefi- 


~the    ires . - seC-^    -T^^a^-Ter    fia Le  avd'  ^ha^C 


Thou  shalt  be  freed,  and  through  my  hearts  devotion^ 
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"  Alles-vous-en  dans  le  midi,  et  vous  verrez. 
iout,  et  fait  tout  plus  grand  que  nature^ 


Vous  verrez  ce  diable  de  pays  oil  le  soleil  transfigure 

Alphonse  Daudet. 


CHAPTER  VI 1 1. 


ARLES. 


A  ^  rE  do  once  more  the  little  journey  to  Taras- 
con.  We  have  got  Beaucaire,  which_faces 
it,  from  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Rhone— so 
Newman  tells  me  (this  turned  out  a  failure) — and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  have  left  Tarascon  for 
Aries;  five-and-twenty  minutes  brings  us  tol-the 
station,  and,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  drive  through 
quaint  old  streets  and 
avenues  of  acacias, 
planes,  and  beech-trees 
over,  we  reach  the  Hotel 
du  Nord.  Newman  is 
jubilant.  Arlesiennes 
at  every  turn — young, 
middle-aged,  and  old — 
all  wearing  the  costume. 
Some  of  them  are  pretty. 
I  have  to  confess  it 
reluctantly,  but  I  have 
lo  confess  it.  "They 
won't  sit  to  you,  my  boy,"  I  say,  to  keep  my 
collaborator  within  bounds,  or  he'll  be  picking 
them  oft'  from  the  omnibus-window,  and  then  there 
will  be  a  tumult.  I  have  read  in  my  Murray  that 
"  solitary  and  suspicious-looking  tramps  are  often 
seen  lurking  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Aries." 
It  wouldn't  be  nice  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  by 
a  solitary  and  suspicions-looking  tramp  because 
Newman  is  so  demonstrative  in  the  matter  of 
Arlesiennes. 


Here  we  are  ushered  into  a  charming  double- 
bedded  room  upon  the  first  floor — six  francs ; 
breakfast,  with  wine,  three  ;  dinner,  with  wine, 
four.  Outside  our  bedroom-door,  antiquities  are 
let  into  the  wall :  there  is  a  Roman  pilaster 
standing  on  the  landing ;  there  is  a  curio- 
shop  on  the  other  side  of  the  square.  Little 
Madame  Pinus  presents  us 
which  is  the  following  list 
terest : — 


with    a    card,    on 
of    objects   of  in- 


THK   LAMB   MARKET,   ARLES. 


1.  Catacombes    Romaines 

(dans      I'interieur      de 
rh6tel). 

2.  Capitole  Romaine  (next 
door). 

3.  Hotel  de  Ville. 

4.  Museum. 

5.  The  Church  and  Clois- 
ters of  St.  Trophimus. 

6.  The  Roman  Theatre. 

7.  The  Roman  Arena. 

8.  The  Alischamps. 

9.  The  Palace  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  Abbaye 
de  Montmajeur.  The 
Chapel  of  Ste.  Croix. 
Les  Baux. 


Fancy  sleeping  in  an  hotel  where  there  are  Roman 
catacombs  in  the  basement !  Do  Roman  ghosts 
walk  ?  No  ;  they  must  by  this  time  be  tired  of 
walking.  We  shall  sleep  soundly  enough  in  those 
snowy-white  beds,  with  the  sweet  linen  sheets. 

"Will  we  go  out?"  Of  course  we  will.  We 
want  to  go  to  the  Poste  Restante.  We  are 
directed  :  it  is  close  at  hand.  We  have  an  hour 
at  our  disposal.  We  start  for  the  Poste  Restante. 
We  resist  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  we  steel  our  souls, 
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but  the  portico  of  St.  Trophimus  brings  us  up  with 
a  round  turn.  The  statues  are  not  mutilated.  We 
stop  ;  we  stand ;  we  stare.  No  photograph  could 
give  an  idea  of  this  tremendous  portal.  We  stand  ; 
we  admire  it ;  we  forget  our  letters,  though  we 
see  the  Poste  Restante  on  the  other  side  of  the 
square.  Then  we  almost  quarrel  as  to  who  shall 
go  for  the  letters.  It's  too  absurd  ;  but  we  can't 
agree — and  we  end  by  going  together. 

We  get  our  letters  ;  we  march  straight  back  to 
St.  Trophimus  with  them,  and  then  we  sit  down 
upon  the  steps  and  read  them,  ever  and  anon 
casting  a  longing  glance  at  the  great  doorway  and 
the  wonderful  figures  that  we  have  come  so  far  to 
see.  Then  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  hotel  to 
breakfast ;  for,  if  we  are  not  to  time,  the  punctual 
guests  will  pick  out  the  largest  and  ripest  peaches 
before  our  eyes,  and  will  have  already  eaten  all  the 
wings  of  the  fowls.  Newman  has  forgotten  about 
the  Arlesiennes  for  the  moment,  though  there  they 
are,  old  and  young,  fat  and  thin,  well-dressed  and 
ill-dressed,  flitting  about  in  every  direction.  They 
are  evidently  accustomed  to  being  admired,  and 
they  expect  it  of  the  stranger.  Some  of  them  stop 
to  give  Newman  a  good  opportunity  of  gazing. 

We  reach  our  hotel  ;  we  walk  into  what  seems 
pitohy  darkness  after  the  blinking  sunlight  without ; 
the  room  is  darkened  by  fly-blinds  ;  it  is  cool  and 
airy.  Our  eyes  get  accustomed  to  the  half-light, 
and  there  isn't  a  fly  in  the  place. 

I'm  afraid  we  rather  hurried  over  that  breakfast. 
I  don't  think  we  did  the  cook  justice.  We  were 
thinking  of  St.  Trophimus  and — and  the  other 
wonders  of  Aries.  Then  we  sallied  forth.  We  cast 
a  glance  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  with  its  curious  hall 
with  the  stone  roof,  which  was  designed  by 
Mansard,  and  we  see  there  upon  the  staircase  a 
cast  of  the  celebrated  Venus  of  Aries,  of  which  the 
original  is  now  in  the  Louvre  ;  and  we  see  two 
very  comic  bronze  lions  at  the  termination  of  the 
balusters  of  the  escalier  d'honneur.  This  Hotel 
de  Ville  was  built  in  1673,  though  the  clock-tower 
is  older — but,  pooh !  nothing  after  the  third  or  fourth 
century  is  ancient  in  Aries. 

St.  Trophimus,  the  patron-saint  of  Aries,  was  its 
first  bishop,  and  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul.  One 
reads  about  him  in  the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles. 
He  is  a  most  respectable  and  authentic  saint ;  at 
all  events,  there  is  no  doubt,  even  in  the  most 
irreverent  mind,  of  his  existence.     He  it  was  who 


first  planted  Christianity  in  France,      The  porch 

was  constructed  early  in  the  thirteenth  century 

possibly  in  the  twelfth. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  great  cathedrals 
of  northern  France,  and  feel  yet  the  impression 
produced  in  their  minds  by  the  tremendous 
facades  of  Amiens  and  Rouen,  bowing  their  heads 
unconseiously  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  mighty 
doorways  of  Rheims  or  the  glass  at  Chartres,  will 
undoubtedly  be  disappointed  if  they  look  for  the 
same  things  in  the  churches  of  tlie  cities  we  are 
passing  through  :  not  that  there  are  no  traces  of 
a  like  grandeur  at  Vienne,  Avignon,  and  here  at 
Aries,  but  the  iconoclastic  fury  of  a  Huguenot 
soldiery  has  marred  it  everywhere,  and  left  the 
indication  of  its  desolating  blight  on  all  religious 
art.  The  cathedral  church  of  Aries  makes  no 
pretension  to  comparison  with  either  Amiens 
Rouen,  or  Rheims  ;  but,  to  the  lover  of  architecture 
the  cloisters  and  doorway  of  St.  Trophimus  will 
always,  as  precious  jewels,  occupy  a  place  of 
honour  in  that  crown  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
that  is  one  of  the  chief  adornments  of  France. 
Amiens,  Avignon,  and  Rheims  may  affect  you  with 
awe  and  humility;  but  the  wide  doorway  of  St. 
Trophimus  seems  to  stand  as  a  beautiful  l®ving 
mother,  with  open  arms  to  embrace  her  children 
waiting  with  affection  to  teach  them  the  great 
lessons  of  the  Church  epitomised  in  the  orfrays 
of  her  robes. 

Yes,  the  Huguenot  has  not  been  here,  or,  if  he 
has,  his  outstretched  hand  has  been  stayed  ere  he 
has  had  time  to  mutilate  or  destroy. 

The  grand  tympanum  still  teaches  the  youth  of 
Aries  that  the  merciful  Saviour  shall  be  a  judge  ; 
and  the  Vision  of  the  Beasts  is  still  a  witness  of 
the  gospel  truths. 

The  figure  of  St.  Trophimus  himself,  the  first 
bishop  of  Aries,  stands  with  St.  Stephen  the 
protomartyr  in  the  angles  of  the  doorway, 
associated  with  the  twelve  apostles,  whose  statues 
scarcely  touched  by  the  hand  of  time,  enforce  by 
their  strongly  marked  character  the  verity  of  the 
sacred  drama  of  the  judgment-day  proceeding  on 
either  side,  and  where  the  righteous  are  awarded 
everlasting  felicity  on  the  one  hand,  while  the 
wicked,  weighed  in  the  balance  by  the  angels  and 
being  found  wanting,  are  delivered  over  to  the 
tormentors  and  consigned  to  an  inferno  of  beasts 
and  devils,  who  gnaw  and  tear  them  limb  from  limb. 
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THE   PORCH   OF    ST.   TROPHIMLS. 


Reader,  if  you  come  to  Aries,  fail  not  to  note 
again  and  again  this  beautiful  doorway — the 
architectural  fitness,  the  wealth  of  detail  that  in  no 
case  sacrifices  breadth  of  effect.  No  matter  the 
rude  unrealism,  if  you  will,  of  this  figure-modelling; 
look  at  the  simple  directness  of  the  work,  the 
reverence  of  the  hands  that  carved  it  ;  think  of  the 
wave  of  enthusiastic  faith  that  instigated  and 
inspired  such  art  as  this,  and  compare  its  intense 
and  passionate  human  sympathy  with  the  elegant 
but  more  trivial  oestheticism  of  a  renaissance  which 
here  substitutes  and  foists  on  us  a  sort  of  grace 
dc  par  le  iiionde  for  the  grace  of  God  ! 

The  interior  of  the  lofty  church  in  no  way, 
however,  seems  sequential  to  the  beautiful  porch  ; 
the  bare  fiamboyant  apse  and  choir  give  nothing 
to  stimulate  the  worshipper,  whose  eyes,  when 
they  are  lifted,  are  wearied  by  the  garish  light 
filtering  through  modern  and  indifferent  stained 
glass.  Roman  alto-relievi  of  the  third  and  fourth 
century  runs  on  each  side  of  the  nave  :  one,  under 
a  series  of  canopies,  shows  two  rows  of  single 
figures  ;  another  suggests  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Some  of  the  side-chapels  are  interesting, 
notably  that  containing  the  remains  of  the 
mausoleum  of  John  the  8th,  Farrier,  a  native  of 
Tarragona,  Archbishop  of  Aries  ;  and  of  John 
Farrier,  his  nephew  and  successor  (1524,  1550). 


Another  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  three  Magi, 
contains  a  picture  by  the  Bruges  painter,  Finsonius. 
In  this  retable  he  has  given  the  traits  of  the 
Archbishop  Gaspard  de  Laurens  (1627)  to  the 
principal  king.  The  altar  of  the  chapel  is  the  tomb 
of  Archbishop  Rostary  de  Capre. 

Another  curious  oblong  painting  in  the  church 
is  that  representing  the  counsel  of  St.  Caesar  for 
the  dedication  of  the  basilica  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

There  is  some  fine  tapestry  hung  upon  the  walls 
of  the  church,  but  it  is  placed  too  high  to  be 
satisfactorily  inspected.  We  come  back  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  we  note  one  of  Clarke's 
patent  fairy  lamps  burning  upon  the  altar  in  the 
chapel  dedicated  to  Saint  Anthony  of  Padna. 

Then  we  visit  the  Museum.  We  are  conducted 
round  it  by  a  very  intelligent  custodian,  who 
suffers,  poor  fellow,  from  curvature  of  the  spine. 
He  is  full  of  information  ;  he  does  not  obtrude  his 
information,  but  he  is  able  to  answer  many  of  our 
questions,  and  he  takes  a  great  interest  in  his  work. 
He  shows  us  round,  exhibiting  marvel  after  marvel, 
and  pointing  out  details  that  might  escape  the  first 
cursory  glance.  He  is  the  ideal  cicerone.  He  has 
not  got  his  tale  by  heart:  if  you  want  information, 
he  can  give  it.  He  is  not  a  mere  machine,  whose 
time  is  passed  in  more  or  less  successful  attempts  to 
dispose  of  photographs  and  guide-books.     We  have 
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both  of  us  visited  many  museums ;  never  before 
have  we  felt  till  now  that  we  have  found  in  an 
ill-paid,  unlearned  custodian,  a  sympathetic  guide, 
a  man  who  is  at  once  an  enthusiast  and  a 
connoisseur. 

The  Museum  at  Aries  is  entirely  filled  with 
interesting  objects  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. There  are  huge  blocks  of  the  remains 
of  the  beautiful  and  elaborate  marble  frieze  which 
once  surrounded  the  theatre-scena.  There  are 
numerous  statues  and  busts,  though  the  great 
*'  Venus  "  was,  as  has  been  said,  removed  long  ago. 
Seven  of  the  finest  sarcophagi  (stone  coffins)  and 
the  "Venus"  were  put  into  two  barges  for  transport 
to  Paris.  One  barge,  with  four  of  the  sarcophagi, 
sank  ;  the  "  Venus  "  and  the  three  others  arrived 
safely,  and  were  deposited  in  the  Louvre.  There  are 
numerous  glass  vessels  and  cinerary  urns.  There 
is  an  altar  to  Apollo  and  a  magnificent  head,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Diana ;  the  nose,  however,  has 
been  barbarously  mutilated.  One  of  the  finest  things 
in  the  museum  is  the  bust  of  Marcellus  (so  called) ; 
he  is  represented  as  a  beautiful  boy,  of  a  pathetic 
and  tender  loveliness.  Well  might  he  have 
inspired  the  well-known  panegyric  of  Virgil  and 
the  words  "  Tu  Marcellus  eris." 

There  is  a  piece  of  lead  piping  here,  forty  feet 
long,  with  the  name  of  the  maker  on  it  sharp  and 


clear — C.  Canthius  Povthinus  fac.  ;  this  was  found 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  Rhone.  But  the  great  curio- 
sity in  this  interesting  collection — which  interests 
us  far  more  than  the  great  head  of  Augustus, 
which  is  colossal  and  beautifully  carved — is  the 
collection  of  sarcophagi,  both  pagan  and  Christian, 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  Aliscamps  (the 
ancient  cemetery  here),  and  sent  to  the  museum 
for  preservation.  The  sculptures  on  these  sarco- 
phagi are  in  many,  cases  exquisitely  finished, 
and  frequently  they  are  absolutely  uninjured. 
One  of  the  earlier  pagan  ones,  probably  a  work 
of  the  second  or  third  century,  gives  a  striking 
hunting-scene  :  the  figures  are  a  foot  high  and 
much  under-cut.  The  hunters,  the  wild  boar  with 
hounds  clinging  to  him,  and  the  stag  held  by  the 
huntsmen  to  receive  the  coup  de  grace  are  admir- 
ably rendered.  Another  very  early  sarcophagus 
represents  numerous  personages  and  figures  taken 
from  the  New  and  Old  Testament  history ;  notably 
the  miracle  of  Jonah  and  the  whale.  The  inscrip- 
tion beneath  is  so  clear  that  it  might  have  been 
cut  but  yesterday.  We  see  the  sarcophagus  of 
the  first  Bishop  of  Aries — St.  Concordus :  again 
the  inscription  is  easily  legible.  The  sarcophagus 
has  a  beautifully  sculptured  group  of  Our  Lord 
and  the  Apostles.  Another  sarcophagus  bears  a 
lively  rendering  of  the  Israelites  crossing  the  Red 
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Sea,  and  what  is  probably  a  representation  of  the 
miracle  of  Cana  below  :  the  inscription  is  clear  and 
distinct,  A  beautiful  picture  of  the  bringing  to 
life  of  Jairus'  daughter  decorates  another.  But, 
perhaps,  the  most  touching  memorial  of  all  is  a 
small  sarcophagus  of  white  marble,  which  once 
contained  the  body  of  a  much-loved  girl,  and 
translation  of  the  inscription — 

PAX.    AETERNA 

DULCISSIM^    .    ET    .    INNOCEN 

TISSIM.    .    FILLI/E    .    CHRYSOGONI    .    IV. 

NIOR.    .    SIRICIO.    .    QWJE    .    VIX    .    ANN.    .    III. 

M.    .    II.    .    DIEB.    XXVII.    .    VALERIUS    .    ET    .    CHRY 

SOGONE    .    PARENTES    .    FILLIP    .    RARIS 

SIM^    •    ET    .    OMNI    .    TEMPORE    .    VI 

TJE    .    SV^    .    DESIDERANTISSI. 

M.     A.     E. 

[Eternal  peace  to  the  sweetest  and  most  rare  daughter, 
Chrysogone  (the  younger)  Siricio,  who  lived  three  years, 
two  months,  and  twenty-seven  days.  Valerius  and  Chry- 
sogone (her)  parents  to  that  most  rare  daughter,  whom 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  they  will  regret.] 

This  marble  coffin  was  found  in  the  Aliscamps 
enclosed  in  an  outer  sarcophagus  of  ordinary  stone; 
and  the  bones  of  the  child  were  wrapped  in  a  rich 
shroud  of  silk  and  gold  embroidery,  and  contained 
in  a  third  receptacle  of  lead. 

There  is  a  trifling  peculiarity  in  this  inscription. 
The  R  of  rarissimct  is  translated  in  the  local  guide- 
book as  K,  and  is  written  thus — P<.  Whether  the 
character  means  R  or  K  I  cannot  tell ;  or  whether 
the  sculptor  intended  to  convey  the  meaning  of 
both  letters.  The  Romans  did  not  spell  carssiimcv 
with  a  K,  but  a  C.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
instances  of  double  letters,  as  ■!•,  which  stands  for 
T  I.     Who  added  the  mysterious  tail  to  the  R  ? 

We  also  note  in  the  Museum  the  trunk  of  the 
statue  of  the  god  Mithras.  A  serpent  surrounds 
it,  and  between  its  encircling  folds  are  carved  in 
relief  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  figure,  though 
headless,  is  fine,  and  is  of  white  marble. 

We  leave  the  museum  and  proceed  to  the  beau- 
tiful cloistei  s  of  St.  Trophimus.  These  surround  a 
sun-lit  quadrangle,  and  their  beauty  is  more  easily 
appreciated  from  the  illustration  than  from  the 
most  elaborate  word-picture.  Two  of  the  sides  of 
the  cool  dark  cloisters  are  of  the  twelfth  century; 
two  of  the  thirteenth.  Those  of  the  earlier  have 
round  arches;  those  of  the  latter  period  have  pointed 
ones,  resting  on  double  shafts,  carved  on  the  sides 


with  figures  of  saints  ;  while  the  double  pillars 
which  support  the  arches  are  completed  by  capitals 
decorated  with  scriptural  figures  in  high  relief.  In 
the  south  wall  is  the  tomb  of  the  canon  who  con- 
structed the  older  cloisters  ;  and  in  one  dark  corner 
is  an  altar  to  the  Virgin,  before  which  a  small  lamp 
is  kept  perpetually  burning. 

Silent  old  cloisters,  whose  only  occupant,  when  we 
visit  them,  is  the  deai gardien.  In  fancy  we  people 
them  with  the  pious  crowds  who  have  reverently 
trodden  the  pavement  here  for  eight  centuries,  and 
knelt  before  the  little  altar  of  the  Virgin. 

We  come  out  into  the  shady  old  streets ;  we 
explore  the  curiosity-shops,  with  their  treasures  of 
heavy,  strange  old  carved  furniture,  their  dressoires 
of  wood,  and  their  great  wardrobes,  rudely 
chiselled  with  scroll-work  ;  and  we  take  note  of  the 
strange  railed  cupboards,  with  the  little  doors  and 
the  huge  locks  and  hinges,  made  like  cages  to 
admit  the  air,  in  which  the  townspeople  in  the  old 
times  used  to  store  their  bread  for  the  week.  Quaint 
and  ornamental  things  these,  but  useless,  though 
beautiful,  to  people  who  eat  hot  rolls,  and  on  whom 
the  baker  calls  twice  daily.  We  are  tempted,  almost 
tempted,  to  buy ;  but  in  an  English  house  these 
lovely  old  bits  of  furniture  would  be  about  as  useful 
as  a  white  elephant — or  shall  we  say  an  elaborately 
carved  sarcophagus  of  the  third  century  ;  besides, 
carriage  might  be  prohibitive  ;  and  one  doesn't 
want  to  be  too  much  envied  by  one's  neighbours. 

We  are  hot ;  we  are  tired,  and  our  mouths  are  as 
limekilns.  We  sit  down  in  the  verandah  of  a 
jessamine-covered  cafe;  we  call  for  a  bottle  of  white 
muscat  wine,  and  we  drink  the  health  of  good  King 
Rene,  who  brought  the  muscat  grape  to  Provence 
and  Languedoc.  He  did  some  good,  that  boon 
companion — that  joyous  old  sot.  We  pay  7  5  centimes 
far  the  bottle  of  muscat  wine.  Of  course,  it  was 
delicious,  the  sweet  muscat  wine  ;  equally  of  course 
we  could  not  drink  more  than  half  a  bottle,  for  it 
was  terribly  cloying,  and  it  was  new,  and  new 
wine  should  not  be  put  in  that  old  bottle,  the 
stomach  of  the  prudent  man  of  middle  age. 

At  6  a.m.  next  day  we  are  awakened  by  a  noise 
of  loud  talking,  shouting,  and  the  busy  hum  of  a 
large  crowd.  We  look  out,  and  we  see  that  a 
market  is  in  full  swing.  There  are  the  women 
talking  their  loudest,  and  doing  their  best  to  dispose 
of  their  butter  and  eggs.  We  hurry  down,  and  we 
are  considerably  astonished  at  the  sight  that  meets 
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our  eyes.  The  whole  Place  is  strewn  with  lambs  ; 
their  feet  are  tied  all  four  together.  There  they  lay 
as  though  dead  ;  they  were  evidently  not  iu  pain, 
for  they  neither  moaned  nor  bleated.  Ever  and 
aaon  there  would  be  a  great  crying  and  bleating. 
A  bargain  would  be  struck  at  so  uiuch  per  kilo. 
The  seller  would  run  up  a  rope  through  the  feet  of 
half-a-dozen  lambs  at  a  time,  and,  gathering  them 
up  as  if  they  were  a  rope  of  onions,  he  and  the 
purchaser  would  weigh  them  by  means  of  a  steel- 
yard. Though  it  looked  very  cruel,  I  don't  think 
•that  there  was  any  real  cruelty.  I  carefully 
inspected  the  lambs,  and  in  no  case  did  I  find  any 
wounds  or  bruises.  There  were  a  few  fowls  for 
sale,  and  several  great  hampers  of  what  looked 
exactly  like  muffins,  but  were  really  cheeses 
packed  in  rows  upon  reeds.  The  market  was 
principally  for  lambs ;  there  were  over  three 
thousand  Iambs  on  sale  when  we  entered  the  little 
square.  The  poor  little  beasts  never  cried  or 
bleated,  save  during  the  weighing  process.  Aries 
<is  the  great  mart  for  sheep,  from  the  so-called  Isle 
4e  la  Camarguc — the  great  salt  desert  of  the  Rhone 
delta — a  vast  wilderness  inhabited  by  wild  horses 
and  cattle,  and  in  the  winter  by  sheep ;  in  the  summer 
ihe  sheep  go  to  the  mountains  to  graze.  "  Ma  foi," 
■says  Madame  Pinus  (our  landlady),  "it's  nothing 
of  a  market  now  :  you  should  see  it  in  winter, 
messieurs,  when  the  Camargue  is  full  of  sheep.'' 
They  have  here,  as  in  the  East,  a  lambing  season 
twice  a  year. 

There  is  a  fine  healthy  competition  here  at 
Aries.  Our  hotel,  the  Hotel  du  Nord,  and  the 
rival  establishment,  the  Hotel  du  Forum,  are  next 
door.  In  the  hall  of  each,  on  a  huge  black  board 
is  chalked  up  the  ineiiu  of  the  dinner,  and  that  of 
ihe  dejeuner ;  the  epicure  studies  them,  and  he 
dines  at  the  one  that  has  the  most  templing  bill  of 
fare.  There  are  other  attractions.  Madame  Pinus 
is  a  charming  little  blonde  woman,  particularly 
obliging  and  gracious  ;  while  at  the  Hotel  du  Forum 
I'.here    is    a   willowy   niece   or  daughter,  clad  in  a 


crimson  robe,  who  is  constantly  en  evidence.  "But," 
as  Madame  Pinus  puts  it,  "  they  haven't  a  catacomb 
in  the  basement ;  nor  does  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
walls  of  the  Forum,  with  two  magnificent  pillars, 
form  part  of  their  hotel."  The  rival  omnibuses, 
each  the  same  size  and  colour  as  the  other,  start 
at  the  same  moment  for  tlie  station;  and  when  any 
passengers  arrive,  bells  are  rung  violently,  and  the 
whole  household  rushes  out  to  welcome  the 
travellers. 

The  two  granite  pillars,  that  Madame  Pinus  is 
so  proud  of,  wit'i  part  of  a  Corinthian  pediment, 
are  actually  a  portion  of  the  front  of  the  hotel. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  once  formed  part  of 
some  building  now  destroyed — probably  a  votive 
temple.  M.  Seguin,  of  Nimes,  by  his  method  of 
making  out  letters  from  nail-holes,  believes  the 
inscription  which  once  adorned  the  frieze  to  have 
run  as  follows: — 

Divo  Constantino  Max.  principi  divi 

CoNSTANTI.    FILIO    DiVI    ClAVDI    NEPOTI. 

Domino  nostro  semper  aug.  fl.  Claudio 
Constantino  p.  f.  i.  d    Constanti  f 

PllSSIM^    Ac    VENERABILI     HeLEN.5:    AV^ 

Favst^  August.      Matri  atavisquk. 

The  translation  of  this  inscription  will  run  as 
follows : — 

"  To  ihe  divine  Constantine  the  Great,  to  his  son, 
the  nephew  of  the  divine  Claudius,  our  ever  august 
master.  Claudius  Constantinus  to  his  pious  and 
venerable  ancestress  Helena  and  Ij  Faitsta,  his  august 
mother,  and  to  his  ancestors." 

Shall  we  take  all  this  for  granted  ;  or  must  we 
look  upon  the  speculative  M.  Seguin,  of  Nimes, 
but  as  a  modern  Pickwickian  ? 

We  are  satisfied  with  Aries.  We  have  seen  many 
show-places.  My  collaborator  has  done  his  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  aud  France  pretty  thoroughly. 
I  have  seen  Persepolis,  the  tombs  of  the  Kings, 
Shushan  the  palace,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tomb  of 
Cyrus.  I  have  lived  in  Constantinople,  Petersburg, 
Tiflis,  and  Teheran,  But  we  both  accept  Aries  as 
— well,  a  revelation. 
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'T^HE  story  of  St.  Cecilia  is  one  of  the  most 
-*■  plaintive  of  the  many  touching  stories  that 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  days  of  the  early 
Christians.  She  was  a  gentle,  devout  maiden  of 
noble  Roman  birth  and  of  great  wealth,  and  lived 
about  the  year  a.d,  230,  when  Alexander  Severus 
was  Emperor  and  Urban  I.  was  Pope.  Though 
she  had  riches,  the  prospect  of  a  life  (^^  luxurious 
ease  and  of  personal  safety,  she  resolvt.^  lo  wholly 
devote  herself  to  the  new  religion.  A  vow  of 
celibacy  closed  the  sacred  compact,  and  thus  she 
dedicated  herself  to  the  Church.  Her  parents, 
however,  were  of  another  mind.  They  bestowed 
her  in  marriage  on  a  Pagan  youth,  Valerian  by 
name,  and  he,  loving  her,  claimed  her.  Nor  did  she 
deny  the  claim — nay,  there  came  for  her  solace 
the  thought  of  a  union  deeper  than  the  one  her 
pirents,  or  even  Valerian,  contemplated  ;  and  so 
the  marriage  day  came,  and  St.  Cecilia  was  wed. 
I  [er  outer  robes  were  that  day  rich  with  ornament 
and  gold,  but  next  her  body,  still  consecrated  to 
holiness,  she  wore  a  torturing  garment  of  hair — at 
once  a  symbol  and  a  reminder  of  the  cross  she  had 
aken  up.  And  when,  after  the  ceremony, 
Valerian  claimed  her  wholly  for  himself,  she  stood 
aloof  and  warned  him  to  have  care,  that  an  angel 
kept  watch  over  her  :  if  he  respected  her  vow,  the 
angel  would  bless  ;  if  he  molested,  the  angel  would 
kill.  Thereupon  Valerian  declared  that  if  he 
beheld  the  angel  he  would  believe  and  forbear  ; 
but  if  this  tale  were  a  cloak  for  the  love  of  another 
man,  he  would  cause  liie  death  of  both. 

St.  Cecilia  begged  him  to  at  once  seek  Pope  Urban, 
to  repeat  all  she  had  told  him,  and  he  would  then 
realize  her  truthfulness.  It  is  related,  then,  that 
/alerian  sought  Urban  I.,  and  that  the  Pope  verily 
/evealed  to  him  St.  Cecilia's  guardian  angel,  and 
Valerian  at  once  joined  the  Christian  Church.  He 
joyfully  hastened  home  to  his  bride,  resolving  to 
respect  her  vow.  He  found  her  singing  praises  for 
his  conversion  in  the  presence  of  an  angel,  who  held 
in  one  hand  a  crown  of  lilies  and  in  the  other  a 
crown  of  roses  :  the  lilies  for  St.  Cecilia  and  the  roses 
for  Valerian — crowns  of  glory  and  of  martj'rdom. 
Soon   after  that,   Tiburtius,   Valerian's    brother. 


through  St.  Cecilia,  also  joined  the  new  faith  ;  and 
Almachius,  the  Prefect  of  Rome,  becoming  angry, 
sent  his  officer,  Maximus,  for  the  brothers,  ordering 
them  to  attend  the  temple  and  worship  Jupiter.  They 
stood  firm  and  declined,  and  were  condemned  to  be 
beheaded  ;  and  St.  Cecilia  attended  and  fortified  them 
to  the  close.  So  noble  was  their  attitude  under 
persecution  that  the  Prefect's  own  officer,  Maximus, 
became  Christian,  and  made  many  converts  by  re- 
lating the  wonders  he  had  heard  and  seen.  Naturally, 
his  desertion  roused  the  Prefect's  hatred,  and 
Maximus  was  beaten  to  death  ;  but  good  St.  Cecilia 
buried  him  by  the  side  of  Valerian  and  Tiburtius. 
Then  the  Prefect  became  jealous  of  the  devout 
creature,  and  coveted  her  and  her  wealth.  He  sent 
messengers  commanding  her  to  attend  the  worship 
of  Jupiter ;  but  the  messengers,  by  the  power  of 
her  secret  influence,  departed  from  her  Christians. 
She  was  then  summoned  to  the  august  presence 
of  the  Prefect.  Undismayed,  she  went.  He 
attempted  arguments  ;  but  they  failed  to  convince. 
He  used  threats  ;  but  they  failed  to  coerce.  Like 
one  who  saw  things  near  and  things  distant, 
things  great  and  things  small,  she  calmly  derided 
his  power.  Almachius,  relentless  and  avaricious, 
resolved  that  St.  Cecilia  should  either  sacrifice  to 
Jupiter  or  be  herself  sacrificed. 

Nothing,  howev'er,  could  subdue  her  feeling  of 
willing  immolation  for  the  faith ;  nothing  eradicate 
that  calm  spiritual  courage ;  nothing  chill  the  warmth 
of  the  Christian  soul,  ever  finding  peace  in  prayer 
and  praise,  and  especial I3'  in  praise.  To  sacrifice  to 
Jupiter  or  to  lose  her  life — that  was  the  decree. 
Sacrifice  to  Jupiter  ?  Christ  had  given  His  life 
for  her  ;  she  could  give  hers  for  Christ ;  and  sweet 
St.  Cecilia  was  led  to  execution.  Three  times  did 
the  executioner  tr}'  to  sever  her  head  ;  but  in  vain. 
It  is  related  that  her  guardian  angel  rendered  her 
invulnerable  ;  and  as  b\'  the  Roman  law  a  fourth 
stroke  on  a  victim's  neck  was  not  allowed,  she  was 
set  at  liberty.  To  those  around  her  she  at  once 
spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  Christian  life ;  and 
when  she  returned  home  she  continued  to  bear 
witness,  again  singing  praises  and  glorifying  Christ. 

Because  of  this  continual  resort  to  sacred  song 
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in  spiritual  joy  or  bodily  affliction,  St.  Cecilia  has 
been  regarded  throughout  Christendom  as  the 
Patroness  of  Ecclesiastical  Music.  The  desire  to  do 
her  honour  in  this  respect  has  even  erroneously 
credited  her  with  the  invention  of  the  organ,  and  the 
pictures  of  Carlo  Dolci,  Domenichino,  and  Rubens 
have  tended  to  perpetuate  the  error,  and  even 
to  add  the  pleasant  idea  that  she  accompanied 
herself  on  the  instrument  as  she  sang.  The  organ, 
however,  was  first  introduced  into  the  service  of 
the  church  about  a.d.  666,  four  hundred  years  after 
the  death  of  St.  Cecilia.  Then  it  was  an  instrument 
without  a  keyboard,  the  notes  could  only  be  sounded 
one  at  a  time,  and  not  in  quick  succession.  The 
keyboard  was  added  to  the  organ  at  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  more  than  seven  hundred 
years  after  Cecilia's  time.  Even  at  that  period  the. 
keys  were  three  inches  broad,  and  required  sharp 
blows  with  the  closed  hand  to  send  them  down. 
Thus  her  association  with  the  organ  is  a  poetical 
and  pictorial  licence.  It  is  with  sacred  song,  pure 
and  simple,  that  she  is  more  correctly  associated  and 
rightly  perceived  ;  surely  the  St.  Cecilia  of  plaintive 
or  impassioned  song,  the  outburst  of  her  own  heart 
without  accompaniment,  is  more  poetical  for  the 
poet  and  more  beautiful  for  the  painter  than  the 
conventional  St.  Cecilia  of  the  organ,  even  if 
the  legend  of  the  organ  were  true. 

After  that  second  attempt  upon  her  life  by  the 
Prefect  Almachius,  St.  Cecilia  lingered  for  three 
days,  but  through  all  the  bodily  anguish  she  found 
comfort  in  praise.  During  those  three  days  the 
Pope  visited  and  comforted  her.  When  the  end 
drew  near,  she  begged  him  to  take  care  of  the 
poor  whom  she  had  cared  for,  and  to  dedicate  her 
palace  to  the  glory  of  God.  Thus  the  good  St. 
Cecilia  entered  into  rest. 

The  Pope  had  the  body  borne  for  safety  to  the 
Catacombs  of  St.  Callistus,  beneath  the  wide, 
quiet  stretch  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  and  to  this 
day,  near  the  entrance  to  the  tomb,  is  a  fresco 
representing  her  in  rich  robes  and  gems.  St.  Cecilia 
had  dedicated  her  palace  to  God,  and  Urban  built 
a  church  on  the  spot.  In  Rome  there  are  three 
churches  dedicated  to  the  Saint ;  but  the  church 
built  on  the  site  of  her  house  is  situated  in  the 
part  of  Rome  called  Tiastevere,  near  the  Quay  of 
the  Ripa  Granda. 

Six  hundred  years  after  the  erection  of  the 
church  by  Urban  I.  it  very  much  required  repair, 


and  Pope  Paschal  I.,  in  honour  of  the  Saint, 
undertook  to  rebuild  it  on  a  scale  of  great 
splendour.  During  the  progress  of  the  work,  it  is 
said  that  he  was  visited  in  a  vision  by  the  Saint 
herself,  who  told  him  where  her  body  lay  ;  and 
seeking  he  found  it  in  the  Catacombs,  "perfect  as 
when  it  was  first  laid  in  the  tomb,  and  clad  in  rich 
garments  mixed  with  gold,  with  linen  cloths 
stained  with  blood  rolled  up  at  the  feet,  lying  in 
a  cypress  coffin."  With  solemn  ceremony  these 
relics  were  transferred  to  the  rebuilt  church  of 
St.  Cecilia.  Subsequently  Stefano  Maderno  cut  a 
recumbent  white  marble  statue  for  the  sarcophagus. 
The  latter  was  placed  under  the  high  altar,  where 
ninety-six  silver  lamps  constantly  burn  to  the 
memory  of  the  much-enduring  maiden. 

For  some  years  the  sarcophagus  was  over- 
looked, but  in  1599  Cardinal  Spondrati,  nephew  of 
Gregory  XIV.,  restored  the  church,  and  while  making 
excavations  near  the  altar  discovered  the  opening 
to  the  tomb.  Within  the  marble  sarcophagus, 
on  w^hich  was  Maderno's  recumbent  statue,  a 
cypress  coffin  was  found,  and  within  that  were 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  martyr.  The  body  of 
the  Saint  had  by  this  dwindled  to  dust,  and  her 
ashes,  those  of  Valerian,  and  others  found  at  the 
same  time,  were  deposited  in  a  silver  reliquary 
for  special  honour.  On  St.  Cecilia's  Day — 
2  3nd  November — 1599,  Clement  VIII.  with  great 
ceremony,  in  which  twenty-two  Cardinals  took 
part,  placed  the  reliquary  in  a  richly  decorated 
crypt  known  as  the  Confession  of  St.  Cecilia. 

But  with  all  this  loving  care  the  ashes  were 
destined  not  to  rest  in  peace.  During  the 
occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French,  the  silver 
reliquary  was  stolen,  and  with  it  all  traces  of  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  martyr  vanished.  St. 
Cecilia  had  lived,  she  had  died,  her  body  had 
turned  to  dust,  and  the  dust  had  been  scattered 
to  the  winds ;  nevertheless,  she  still  lives  in  the 
minds  of  the  devout,  the  Trastevere  Church  in 
Rome  still  stands  dedicated  to  God,  continuing 
in  her  name  to  sing  His  praise ;  Maderno's 
statue  still  tells  of  her  ;  Raphael,  Carlo  Dolci, 
Domenichino,  Rubens,  De  la  Roche,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  others  have  immortalized  her  in  art ; 
Chaucer,  Dryden,  Pope,  Wordsworth,  and  Bowles 
have  written  in  her  honour,  and  musical  societies 
all  over  the  world  bear  the  revered  and  sweet  sad 
name  of  St.  Cecilia. 

2   s  2 
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S  H  AKESPEARE. 


LATER  TRAGEDY.— Macbci/i  and  King  Lear. 


George  Saintsbury. 

/^AF  the  four  great  romantic  tragedies  of  Shake- 
^-^  spear.e's  manhood,  Lear  and  Macbeth  display 
characteristics  which  bring  them  closer  to  each 
other  than  to  Hamlet  and  Othello;  yet  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  other  ways  almost  as  remark- 
able. There  is  no  play  of  Shakespeare's  where 
the  mere  writing  in  all  kinds  is  more  sustainedly 
excellent  than  in  Lear ;  while  in  Macbeth  there  are 
patches  which  are  either  the  delight  or  the  despair  of 
ommentators  as  they  stand,  and  which  testify 
( ither  to  an  exceptionalh*  corrupt  state  of  text,  or 
else  to  the  admixture  of  some  early  and  immature 
work.  But  the  point  of  contact  between  the  two 
is  their  almost  unbroken  gloom.  In  Macbeth  there 
is  absolutely  no  mixture  of  Shakespeare's  u?ual 
blending  of  comedy  with  tragedy,  except  in  the  brief 
and  famous  interlude  of  the  "  knocking  at  the 
gate,"  with  its  sequel  in  the  Porter's  witticisms — 
an  interlude  which  rather  increases  than  relieves 
the  tragedy.  At  the  end  of  Lear,  as  Kent  too  truly 
says,  "all's  cheerless,  dark,  and  deadly."  It  is 
open  to  others,  besides  paradoxers,  to  hold  that 
Hamlet's  mission  was  tccomplished,  and  his  un- 
equal wrestle  with   the    cursed    spite    of   fortune 


fii  ished  in  the  happiest  possible  manner,  when 
"the  rest  was  silence;"  while  Othello  never  could 
have  survived  Desdemoua  long.  But  the  death  of 
Cordelia,  and  even  that  of  Lear,  might,  if  the 
master  had  cared  for  happy  endings,  have  been 
easil}'  averted  ;  while  in  Macbeth  the  end  is  less  the 
triumph  of  the  right,  in  the  person  of  the  very  un- 
interesting Malcolm,  than  the  accomplishment  of 
the  schemes  and  the  prophecies  of  the  powers  of 
darkness.  Few  greater  mistakes  have  been  made 
than  the  attempt  to  assign  to  Shakespeare  conscious 
distribution  of  parts  in  his  plays,  or  plays  in  his 
theatre,  for  the  illustration  of  life  Bur,  as  a  fact, 
he  does  illustrate  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  if 
not  the  whole.  In  these  two  plays  lie  may  be 
said  to  busy  himself  almost  wholly  (for  the  very 
comedy  of  Lear  is  of  the  grimmest  character)  with 
the  dark  side  of  nature  and  fate  ;  with  crime  that  is 
successful  against  others  only  to  perish  itself;  with 
the  massacre  of  innocents  ;  with  the  ruin  that  folly 
brings  about ;  with  the  lash  of  the  whips  into  which 
pleasant  vices  turn.  Such  things  are,  if  they  are 
not  very  often  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
Shakespeare  that  he  has  treated  them  without 
flinching  and  without  exaggeration,  discarding  at 
once  the  rose-pink  of  the  'sentimentalist  and  the 
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nauseous  and  revolting  horrors  both  of  older  and 
more  modern  scliools.  There  are  horrors  enough, 
no  doubt,  in  Macbeth,  and  there  are  worse  in  Lear; 
but  the  tragic  pity  and  terror  transcend,  and  in  tran- 
scending soften,  them  so  that  they  are  pure  poetry. 
Of  all  Shakespeare's  plays,  hardly  excepting 
Hamlet,  Macbeth  has  been  that  one  which  has 
excited  the  most  eager  controversy  on  small  points 
and  on  large.  One  of  these,  the  question  of 
priority  between  the  witch-scenes  of  Macbeth  and 
those  which  Middleton  incorporated  with  a  not  very 
happy  dramatising  of  the  story  of  Alboin  and  Ros- 
munda,  is  of  the  least  possible  interest  or  importance. 
The  view  to  be  taken  of  the  characters  of  the  Thane 
of  Glamis  and  of  his  wife  is  a  far  more  real  problem. 
For  here  we  are  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  early 
plays,  in  a  region  where  character,  total  impression, 
and,  to  use  a  dangerous  and  much-abused  word, 
"moral,"  are  of  little  importance.  As  to  the  lady 
there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  old  idea 
of  her  as  a  sort  of  Meg  Murdockson  of  quality,  a 
raw-boned  virago  who  was  even  more  murderous 
than  ambitious,  is  not  in  the  least  borne  out  hy 
the  text.  Even  the  quarrel  about  her  physical 
characteristics  is  not  quite  foolish.  We  need  not 
fight  quite  so  eagerly  as  some  have  done  on  the 
question  whether  she  was  tall,  and  had  black  hair, 
or  whether  her  locks  were  golden  and  her  stature 
about  five  feet.  It  is  enough  that  there  are  scores 
of  touches  in  the  text  which  are  in  favour  of  her 
having  had  a  slight  and  decidedly  feminine  appear- 
ance, and  not  one  which  goes  the  other  way. 
On  one  point  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
whatever,  though,  as  always  in  Shakespeare,  room 
has  been  found  for  plenty  of  unreasonable  doubt. 
From  the  first  to  the  last  Macbeth  and  his  wife 
are  united  not  merely  by  what  it  is  the  fashion  to 
call  the  bonds  of  crime,  by  ambition,  by  self- 
interest,  but  also,  and  first  of  all,  by  the  most  ardent 
and  lover- like  affection.  His  language  is  unmis- 
takable throughout,  and,  though  it  has  been  my 
business  for  years  to  read  the  lucubrations  of 
Shakespearian  commentators,  I  do  not  remember 
one  of  them  which  seems  to  me  more  astonishingly 
blundering  than  that  which  sees  indifference  in 
the  speech  (the  greatest  speech  in  the  play,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  in  Shakespeare)  with  which 
he  receives  the  news  of  her  death.  Indifference  ! 
Why  the  speech  is  the  exact  expression — an 
expression  of  that  almost    superhuman  exactness 


which  we  find  in  no  other  writer— of  the  truth 
recorded  in  the  old  adage,  "  Light  cares  are  voluble : 
huge  ones  daze  in  silence."  Oijly  in  generalities 
does  it  dawn  on  him  that  all  that  has  made  life 
worth  living  is  gone.  On  her  side  there  is  equal 
lack  of  doubt ;  for  all  her  occasional  rough  words  at 
his  shilly-shallying,  there  is  never  any  sign  of 
real  contempt  or  dislike  for  him.  The  strongest 
argument  she  can  use  to  urge  him  to  the  murder 
is,  "from  this  time,  Such  [i.e.  so  irresolute  and 
watery]  I  account  thy  love."  Nothing  unkind 
or  incompatible  with  love  escapes  her  either  in  the 
soliloquies  which  she  makes  while  still  in  command 
of  herself,  or  in  the  sleep-walking  scene  ;  nor  is 
there  even  much  sign  of  personal  ambition  in  her. 
Not  Desdemona  nor  Imogen  shows  as  a  truer  or 
more  loving  wife  than  Lady  Macbeth  ;  though  it 
may  be  admitted  that  their  state  is  the  more 
gracious.  And  it  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that 
though  Malcolm  after  her  death,  and  after 
Macbeth's,  can  talk  glibly  of  "  his  fiend-like 
queen,"  no  one  rise  throughout  the  play  speaks  or 
seems  to  think  any  evil  of  her.  Macduff's  "O 
gentle  lady,"  etc.,  are  nearly  proof  positive  that 
neither  in  the  character  which  sue  generally 
bore,  nor  in  her  personal  appearance,  >Aas  there 
anything  repellant  or  unwomanly.  Indeed,  I 
have  known  a  man  not  at  all  murderously,  though 
something  humorously  given,  who  said  that  were 
he  fortunate  enough  to  have  to  choose  a  wife 
from  Shakespeare's  women,  his  choice  would  lie 
between  Rosalind,  Beatrice,  ^Imogen,  and  Lady 
Macbeth,  supposing  that  he  might  not  marrj'  all 
four,  as  he  should  like  to  do. 

That  Macbeth  himself  was  indeed  a  blameless 
gentleman,  a  "worthiest  cousin,"' before  the  devilish 
suggestions  of  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  poisoned 
his  nature,  is  even  clearer  and  indeed  has  been 
less  contested.  His  irresolution  itself  is  not  like 
Hamlet's — a  vice  of  nature  ;  for  he  is  afterwards 
even  too  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute.  It  is  simply  a 
natural  reluctance  to  change  the  general  principles 
and  habits  of  a  life.  Nowadays,  with  all  men's 
admiration  for  Shakespeare,  there  is  an  indisposi- 
tion to  believe  in  these  sudden  changes.  But  my 
own  opinion  is,  that  Shakespeare  is  right,  and  we 
are  wrong.  Whether,  however,  it  be  so  or  not,  it 
is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  art  with  which  this 
picture  of  such  a  conversion — a  genuine  conversion 
in    Macbeth,    in    "Lady  Macbeth"   less   a  change 
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than  a  development  of  hitherto  undeveloped 
tendencies — is  held  up.  There  is  out  of  the  two 
main  characters  but  little  character- interest  for 
Shakespeare.  The  Thanes  are  not  very  distinct. 
Malcolm's  rebuke  to  Macduff  for  abandoning  his 
wife  and  children  is  well  deserved.  And  even 
Banquo,  for  all  his  "  royalty  of  nature,"  seems 
(naturally,  no  doubt)  a  little  prone  to  hug  himself 
on  the  splendours  which  have  been  promised  to  his 
own  line  without  the  necessity  of  playing  foully 
for  them.  The  gracious  Duncan  is  al?;o  something 
shadowy ;  but  of  the  witch-scenes  it  may  be  said 
that  the  otherwise  rather  idle  comparison  with 
Middleton  is  useful  to  show  how  surpassingly  good 
they  are.  Moreover,  every  presentation  of  the 
husband  and  wife  is  at  once  of  the  highest  dramatic 
interest  and  the  highest  poetical  merit,  although 
we  only  know  them  in  one  set  of  circumstances, 
and  that  an  unfavourable  one.  Few  Shakespearian 
characters  in  tragedy  are  more  real  to  us  than 
Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth.  No  passages  are 
more  familiar  or  more  varied  in  style  than  the 
more  familiar  places  of  this  play. 

"  Where  the  Norwegian  banners  flout  the  sky, 
And  fan  our  people  cold," 

is  an  early  example  of  that  vivid  imagery  which  is 
rather  usually  frequent  in  this  play,  and  other 
examples  of  which  are  the  famous  and  magnificent 
line— 

"  The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine  ;" 
that  one  of   the   "temple-haunting  martlet;"  the 
omens  of  Duncan's  death ;  and  finest  of  all,  "  the 
perfumes  of  Arabia"  that 

"Will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand  " 

Macbeth's  speeches  are  full  of  "beauties,"  and 
in  his  reflections  he  comes  near  to  Hamlet;  for  the 
usurping  King  of  Scotland  is  nearly  as  much  a 
critic  of  life  as  the  dispossessed  Prince  of  Denmark, 
though  he  has  considerably  less  difficulty  in  turning 
his  thoughts  into  ideas,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly, 
in  acting  against  and  in  spite  of  his  own  criticism. 
It  would  be  curious,  but  is  impossible  here,  to 
moralize  by  comparison  on  the  habit  of  self-analysis 
as  displayed  by  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  and  lago,  the 
three  greatest "  psychologues"  in  the  modern  French 
sense,  in  Shakespeare.  The  difference  brought  out 
would  hardly  be  favourable  to  the  moral  value  of 
the  practice,  though  it  might  show  Shakespeare's 
intention  in  exhibiting  it  in  three  such  characters. 

Something    has    been    said    already   about    the 


marvellous  play  which  we  have  now  to  notice. 
King  Lear  is  one  of  those  few  works  of  literature 
which  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration  and  with 
confidence,  to  mark  the  furthest  possible  advance 
in  a  certain  direction.  It  is  not  exactly  engaging. 
The  paradox  of  Lamb,  a  great  lover  of  Shakespeare 
and  a  great  lover  of  acting,  that  this  play  either  could 
not  be  acted  or  could  not  be  borne  in  the  acting,  is 
well  known.  There  is  no  character  in  it  that  is 
absolutely  sympathetic,'  that  is  even  sympathetic 
to  the  extent  of  Lady  Macbeth  ;  for  Goneril  and 
Regan  are  hateful  to  the  verge  of  the  unnatural. 
Edmund,  though  not  an  unmixed  villain,  is 
unpardonable  for  his  treachery  to  his  father  and 
mother.  Lear  is  a  reckless  old  fool,  who  only 
redeems  his  folly  by  his  sufferings.  Of  the  two 
dukes,  Cornwall  is  a  boisterous  and  Albany  a  shy 
simpleton.  Gloucester's  fanfaronade  of  vice,  and  his 
attempts  to  trim,  injure  his  claim  to  sympathy. 
Kent  lets  bluntness  take  the  place  of  sense  ;  and 
Edgar,  though  incomparable  in  his  mad  part,  does 
not  show  enough  out  of  it  to  enable  us  to 
appreciate  him  as  a  sane  human  being.  Cordelia 
suffers  from  the  same  drawback  which  affects  the 
Griselda  of  Boccaccio.  She  is  less  of  a  woman  than 
of  a  saint,  and  at  the  beginning  a  rather  wrong- 
headed  saint.  But  all  these  limitations  were 
imposed  on  Shakespeare  by  the  story,  or  by  his 
conception  of  it,  and  his  vanquishing  of  them  is 
perhaps  the  most  astonishing  feat  that  even  he  has 
done.  For  purely  tragic  exercise  of  the  purely 
tragic  motives  of  pity  and  terror  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  ancient  or  in  modern  literature.  The 
Antigone  and  the  Chocphorce  are  jejune  and  over- 
classical  ;  Othello  and  Hamlet  themselves  are 
examples  of  romantic  discursiveness  beside  it. 
The  exposition  is  no  sooner  past,  the  curse  of 
rashness  and  anger  has  no  sooner  in  the  very  first 
scene  been  invoked  by  Lear,  than  the  reader  is 
"  under  the  spell."  The  marvellous  art  of  the 
master  at  once  adjusts  these  inhuman  characters 
so  that  they  appear  human,  and  arranges  the  plot 
so  that,  even  if  they  did  not,  no  one  with  a  heart  or 
soul  could  carp  or  cavil.  There  is  less  poetry  in 
it.  in  a  certain  sense  of  poetry,  than  in  almost  any 
of  its  chief  rivals  You  may  look  through  it  almost 
in  vain  for  such  illustrations  and  divertisements  as 
have  been  quoted  just  above  from  Macbeth.  Its 
lightest  touches  are  the  terrible  satire  on  human 
folly  of  the  Fool  and  Edgar,  the  heart-breaking  tones 
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of   Lear's  recognition  of  Cordelia  and  his  lament 
over  her,  the  great  sentence  on  himself  of  Edmund 
— one  of  the  greatest  of  Shakespearian  lines — 
"  The  wheel  has  come  full  circle  :  I  am  here." 

It  would  seem  that  the  author  had  either 
determined  to  show  with  how  little  of  the  ordinary 
adornment  he  could  write  a  play  first  among  the 
first  class,  or  else  (and  more  probably)  that  his 
art  had  consciously  or  unconsciously  informed  him 
that  this  was  no  place  for  ornament.  Shakespeare 
is  very  seldom  ruthless  as  a  certain  class  of 
modern  novelist  generally  is,  and  never  kills 
anybody  for  mere  effect  ;  yet  "  My  poor  fool  is 
hanged,"  and  another  touch,  where  it  seemed 
impossible  that  another  should  be  added,  thereby 
given  to  the  play.  It  is  necessary  that  Edmund, 
who  is  at  first  presented  as  merely  detestable, 
should  enlist  a  certain  sympathy  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  and  the  love,  if  it  can  be  called  love,  of 
Goneril  and  Regan  for  him  is  so  adroitly  managed 
as  to  do  this  without  in  the  least  diminishing  their 
own  repulsiveness,  but  so  as,  at  the  same  time,  to 
clear  them,  no  less  than  him,  from  Ihe  charge  of 
being  such  mere  monsters  as  the  ordinary  dramatist 
often  paints,  and  as  Shakespeare  never  does.  All 
through,  the  most  extraordinary  adjustment  of 
deserts  to  rewards  is  effected.  Edgar's  disgrace  is 
at  least  partly  caused  by  his  gullibility  ;  Kent's  by 
his  clumsiness  ;  Gloucester's  by  his  irresolution. 
If  Albany  somewhat  recovers  himself  at  the  end, 
he  has  gone  perilously  near  to  deserving  and 
incurring  the  worst  disaster.  In  short,  the  play 
is  the  triumph  of  poetical  justice,  unobtrusive  yet 
relentless,  thorough-going  though  never  forced. 

The  Fool  in  Lear  used  to  be  one  of  the  great 
stumbling-blocks  to  that  last-century  criticism 
which  could  not  away  with  the  mixture  of  tragedy 
and  apparent  farce.  In  reality,  he  is  the 
completest  vindication  of  the  method.  When  one 
reflects  how  even  the  greatest  of  French  tragedians, 
if  he  ventured  to  go  even  afar  off  from  the 
tremendous  tragedy  of  Lear,  would  have  provided 
as  a  relief  for  the  overstrung  nerves  of  the 
spectators  some  "  sighs  and  flames "  between 
Cordelia  and  France,  or  between  Edgar  and  one 
of  Goneril's  ladies,  the  almost  irreconcilable 
difference  of  standard  is  as  well  measured  as  by 
any  other  means.  The  parts  of  the  Fool  and  of 
Edgar's    Poor    Tom    have    a    singular    and    yet 


manifold  adjustment  to  their  business.  They 
gradually  lead  Lear  to  the  consciousness  of  his 
folly,  and  so,  to  some  extent,  alleviate  the  crushing 
weight  of  his  misfortune.  They  provide  that 
relief  of  sarcasm  without  which  passions  so  high 
strung  would  be  simply  intolerable  ;  and,  lastly, 
they  provide  that  milieu,  or  rather  background,  of 
shrewd  and  not  unkindly  sense  which  is  so 
desirable  in  romance. 

Nor  should  the  characters  of  the  three  villains, 
male  and  female,  of  the  piece  be  omitted.  Goneril 
and  Regan  are,  no  doubt,  as  even  a  critic  so  little 
sentimental  as  Hazlitt  says,  "  hateful,"  but  they 
are  not  improbable.  The  hypocrisy  which  the 
djtage  and  unreason  of  their  father  has  in  a 
manner  forced  upon  what  might  have  been  merely 
two  self-seeking  natures  has  worked  its  natural 
effect  of  depravation.  But  Edmund  is  more 
interesting  than  either.  His  inferiority  of  birth  is 
at  once  the  cause  and  the  excuse  of  his  unnatural 
conduct  to  his  father  and  brother  ;  and  also  the 
secret  of  that  half-relenting  which  makes  him 
confess  his  crimes  and  endeavour  to  repair  the 
latest  of  them.    This  comes  out  finely  in  the  touch — 

"  Yet  Edmund  was  beloved." 
The  sting  of  his  inferiority  is  on  him  to  the  last, 
but  he  soothes  it  with  this  reflection. 

I  have  never  been  fully  able  to  make  out  what 
Hazlitt  meant  when  he  said  that  Shakespeare  was, 
in  this  play,  "  caught  in  the  web  of  his  own 
imagination."  I  should  say  that  nowhere  does  he 
show  a  more  royal  and  supreme  control  over  every 
resource  of  his  genius,  imagination  included.  It  is 
this  complete  adjustment  and  proportion  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  fix,  as  in  other  plays,  on  this 
or  that  passage,  on  that  or  this  character,  for 
admiration  or  reflexion.  The  characters  and  the 
style  are  both  subordinated  to  the  working  out  of 
the  general  theme.  That  even  Shakespeare  could 
by  natural  and  imperceptible  stages  transform  the 
foolish  arbitrary  dotard  of  the  first  scene  into  that 
majesty  of  sorrow  which  makes  the  last  almost 
unbearable  might  seem  impossible.  But  it  is  done, 
and  done  thoroughly,  without  a  flaw  in  art,  without 
a  single  hesitation  or  uncertainty  in  workmanship. 
And  so  we  come  back  to  what  was  said  before,  that 
King  Lear,  though  far  from  the  most  charming,  is 
certainly  the  most  wonderful  and  probably  the 
most  artistically  perfect  of  all  Shakespeare's  plays. 


SCHOLARSHIP     COMPETITION     QUESTIONS. 


I. 


II. 


"The  usurping  King  of  Scotland  is  nearly  as  much  a  critic  of  life  as  the  dispossessed  Prince  of 
Denmark."     Discuss  this  statement. 


Compare  and  conirast  the  characters  of  Launce  (Two  Gentlemen  of  Vcronaj,  Feste  (Twelfth  Night), 
Touchstone  (As  Yoii  Like  It),  and  the  Fool  in  King  Lear. 

Essa3's  must  contain  not  more  than  500  words,  and  must  be  sent  in  by  July  25.  Competitors 
are  requested  to  write  the  number  of  words  that  their  Papers  contain  at  the  end  of  their  Essays.  Only 
one  question  should  be  answered. 

Selected  Plays  for  August. — Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Coriolaiius. 


SEARCH     QUESTIONS     IN     ENGLISH     LITERATURE. 

The  following  Quotation-Sonnets    were  awarded  First  and  Second  Prizes    in   the  last  Quarterly 
Competition.     Each  line  is  taken  from  a  different  poem.     Give  m  every  case  author  and  work. 


I. 

SUBJECT— "LOVE'S  MORNLXG." 

1.  Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  tlie  morn. 

2.  Blest  hour  !   it  was  a  luxury  to  be  ! 

3.  With  golden  exhalations  of  the  f'awn. 

4.  Up  rose  the  sun,  and  up  rose  Emelie  1 

5.  And  sweet  as  English  air  could  make  her,  she  I 

6.  Brushing  with  hasty  step  the  dews  away. 

7.  In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free. 

8.  And  gay  as  soft,  and  innocent  ;  s  gay. 

9.  The  joy  of  youth  and  health  her  eyes  displayed. 

10.  In  whose  calm  depths  the  beautiful  and  pure. 

11.  Shade  unperceived,  so  softening  into  shide. 

12.  The  past  unsighed  for,  and  the  future  sure  I 

13.  Heaven's  last  bt  st  gift!   my  ever-new  delight. 

14.  Who  ever  loved,  that  loved  not  at  first  sight? 

Flore.nxe  Foulger  (20). 

II. 

1.  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green. 

2.  In  an  old  wood  fresh-wash'd  in  coolest  dew. 

3.  Here  you  enjoy  a  sweet  romantic  scene. 


4.  Nature  herself  lies  open  to  your  vitw. 

5.  The  flowers,  the  leaves,  the  river  on  its  way  ; 
6    The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  pale  primrose, 

7.  The  warbling  birds  exalt  their  evening  lay. 

8.  Sweet  w.as  the  sound  when  oft  at  evening's  close 

9.  Thither  I  came,  and  there  amid  the  gloom, 

10.  Far  as  the  eye  can  glance  on  either  side. 

11.  The  veidant  pathway  breathing  waste  perfume. 

12.  Woods  ove'  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride. 

13.  I  look'd  and  look'd,  and  still  with  new  delight 

14.  I  sit  and  taste  the  holy  calm  of  night. 

Marguerite  Amy  Burnet  (12). 

III. 

To  whom  did  Owen  whisper  that  a  titling  is  eighteen 
inches  ;  and  who  added  that  a  lubfish  is  twenty-four;  anc^ 
why  was  it  important  to  remember  the  fact  ? 

IV. 

"  Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  framed, 
I  ne'er  could  injure  You  !  " 
What  gentleman,  and  on  what  occasion,  was  overheard 
repeating  these  words  to  four  young  ladies  in  succession  ? 


Answers  to  be  sent  in  by  July  15.  They  should  be  addressed  to  the  Superixtendext,  R.  U.. 
Atalaxt.a,  28,  New  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  should  have  the  words  "  Search  Questions  " 
on  the  cover.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  apply  to  other  publications  for  informatioi> 
concerning  Questions  set  in  Atalaxta. 


ANSWERS     TO     SEARCH     QUESTIONS     (JUNE). 


I. 

1.  Your  worship  must  not  tell  the  story  of  Ould  Grouse 
in  the  gun-room.  I  can't  help  laughing  at  that." 
(Diggory,  in  S/ce  Stoops  to  Conquer^  II.  i .)  '^  Age 
cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale  her  infinite  variety." 
(Ant.  and  Cleop.  II.  2.) 

2.  Virginihus  Puerisjne,  by  R.  L.  Stevenson. 


(Nathaniel    Hawthorne's 


A    gingerbread    Jim    Crow. 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables.) 

III. 
The  year  1666.     See  poem  by  Dryden. 

IV. 
On    the   old   rustic   chair,  where    Monna   Giovanna  sat 
when  she  became  the  bride  of  Ser  Federigo — 


"  High-perched  upon  the  back  of  which  there  stood 
The  image  of  a  falcon  carved  in  wood. 

(Longfellow,  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inft.) 

V. 

"With  Brains,  sir,"  was  the  gruff  reply.  {H-^rce 
StibsecivcB.     Dr.  John  Brown.) 

VI. 

Faerie  Queene,  159O;  Paradise  Lost,  1667;  The  Hind 
and  the  Panther,  1686;  Eqsay  on  Man,  1732  ;  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard,  IJ^O]  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ij6o ; 
Evelina,  1778;  The  Ancient  Mariner,  179S;  Ye  Mariners 
of  England,  1801  ;  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  i»05  ; 
Waverley,  1814;  Esmond,  1852. 

VII. 
I.  Wordsworth,  Sonnet,  London.     2.  Shelley,  Ode  to  a 
Skylark.     3.   William  Blake,  The  Clod  and  the  Pebble. 


MARRIAGE, 


TT  is  Dean  Swift  who  says  "the  art  of  making 
-■■  nets  is  ver}'  different  to  the  art  of  making 
cages."  In  our  paper  on  Engagements,  under  the 
head  of  legitimate  attractions,  we  have  already 
discussed  the  first  part  of  this  aphorism  ;  let  us 
now  inquire  into  the  second,  "the  art  of  making 
cages." 

We  will  start  by  presuming  that  two  young 
persons  drawn  together  by  love,  a  fitness  of  social 
position,  and  the  certainty  of  sure  companionship, 
have  become  affianced  lovers,  and  that  after  a  due 
probation  the  question  of  marriage  presents  itself 
for  decision.  Almost  the  first  point  for  investiga- 
tion will  be  the  problem  of  means — a  very  necessary 
and  serious  question,  to  which  all  the  parties 
concerned  will  give  their  sensible  attention ;  the 
two  most  personally  interested,  if  they  are  up  to 
the  standard  of  my  ideal  pair,  permitting  no  one 
to  take  a  more  intelligent  and  common-sense  view 
of  their  prospects  than  they  themselves  do. 
Naturally  there  will  be  for  them  a  rose-coloured 
glow  over  this  future  that  their  elders  as  naturally 
fail  to  see ;  but  education  and  the  extended  know- 
ledge which  a  more  free  intercourse  with  the 
outside  world  gives  must  convince  young  men  and 
women  to  what  a  large  extent  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  domestic  life  depends  upon  themselves. 

The  days  are  over  when  baby- like  brides  ordered 
for  young  husbands — richer  in  love  than  in 
money — a  whole  salmon  for  dinner,  a  leg  of 
mutton  and  a  leg  of  beef,  or  rejoiced  at  the  pros- 
pect of  keeping  house  because  they  could  live  on 
almond    comfits    and    maccaroons.       I   think  this 


alarming  ignorance  took  its  departure  with  the 
heroines  who  wore  simple  white  muslins  in  wintry 
weather,  and  went  out  on  damp  daj's  in  kid  shoes 
and  sandals.  Thankfully  we  live  in  a  better  age, 
when  girls  are  mostly  alive  to  the  value  of  money, 
and  also  to  the  value  of  those  things  which  money 
brings. 

The  question,  Will  the  young  wife  be  able  to  lay 
out  her  husband's  money  judiciously  ?  gives  way 
now  to  questions  more  radically  serious.  Is  this 
young  wife  willing  to  forego  many  of  the  luxuries 
which  have,  perhaps,  surrounded  her  from  her 
birth  ?  Will  she  be  content  to  see  others  enjoy  a 
costliness  of  dress,  of  living,  of  amusements,  in 
which  she  cannot  afford  to  share  ?  It  is  probable 
that  the  young  husband,  too,  will  have  to  make 
sacrifices  as  great,  if  not  greater  :  is  the  love  they 
bear  each  other  sufficient  to  outweigh  these 
worldly  considerations  and  give  the  balance  in 
its  favour?  If  such  be  the  case,  I  think  others 
should  place  no  obstacle  to  retard  such  a  union. 

My  experience  is,  that  nothing  more  closely 
cements  the  bonds  of  marriage  than  having  to 
climb  the  hill  of  life  together.  To  those  who  elect 
to  bear  each  other's  burdens,  every  trial,  struggle, 
self-denial,  draws  them  nearer  and  makes  them 
dearer  to  one  another.  There  is  a  cry,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  over  the  few  marriages  that  take  place. 
Girls  say,  men  do  not  care  to  give  up  their  amuse- 
ments, their  clubs,  or  any  personal  luxury.  Men 
say,  that  girls  now  are  not  content  to  begin, 
except  in  the  way  in  which  their  parents  are 
leaving  off.     In  both  these  accusations  there  is  a 
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certain  amount  of  truth  often  greatly  fostered  by 
the  over-prudence  of  those  who  counsel  waiting. 
Now,  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  to  wait  is 
never  to  be  wise,  but  to  wait  until  the  road  is 
perfectly  smooth,  and  only  to  join  hands  when 
sujcess  and  ease  are  assured,  is  not  wisdom. 
During  those  years  of  waiting,  virtues,  faults, 
peculiarities  of  character,  have  all  been  growing. 
Unknown,  perhaps,  to  yourselves,  you  have 
been  learning  to  live  without  each  otiier,  learning 
to  individually  lament  and  to  rejoice  over  those 
small  ills,  and  trivial  pleasures  of  daily  life,  which 
can  be  shared  in  only  by  those  of  the  same 
household. 

h  is  natural  that  at  the  outset  of  life  we  should 
shrink  from  its  trials  and  sorrows,  yet  it  is  through 
them  that  love  is  most  surely  strengthened  and 
made  perfect.  Each  grief  and  anxiety  leaves  its 
mark  on  our  character,  and  sets  its  lesson  of 
fortitude,  devotion,  and  self-denial.  It  is  in  these 
dark  days  that  the  true  husband  and  wife  turn  to 
each  other,  secure  of  a  sympathy  and  support 
which  until  marriage  has  united  them  it  is  not 
possible  to  give.  It  is  then  each  good  quality  of 
the  heart  expands,  self  is  forgotten,  sacrifices  are 
made  which  may  seem,  perhaps,  small  and  trivial 
to  the  giver,  but  voluntarily  offered  at  the  right 
moment  by  the  he  or  she  with  whom  we  have  cast 
our  lot,  the  abnegation  strikes  us  as  magnanimous, 
and  the  devotion  as  sublime.  The  two  whose 
lives  are  thus  welded  are  on  a  different  plane  from 
those  who  have  only  shared  prosperity  together, 
and  it  is  because  their  footing  is  so  much  more 
secure,  their  trust,  faith,  and  love  so  infinitely  more 
certain,  that  I  desire  to  see  young  couples  more 
anxious  to  embark  in  marriage  on  moderate  means, 
and  with  modest  surroundings.  But,  before  these 
ventures  can  be  crowned  with  success,  there  is 
need  of  much  self-training.  Women  can  now 
afford  to  laugh  over  the  bygone  caricatures  drawn 
of  "blue  stockings"  and  authoresses,  with  their 
ink-stained  fingers  and  abstracted  gaze  fixed  on 
the  ceiling,  while  they  nibbled  at  the  fresh-pointed 
quill  in  all  the  agonies  of  composition.  I  well 
remember  listening  as  a  child  to  the  description 
given  by  our  old  doctor  of  a  visit  paid  to  a  literary 
lady  who,  in  a  semi-Turkish  attire,  her  head  bound 
round  in  a  wet  towel,  sat  penning  stories  and 
sonnets  for  the  fashionable  Keepsakes  and  Annuals 
of  that  day,  while  her  poor  children  ran  neglected, 


and  her  husband  was   driven    to  seek  comfort  and 
amusement   elsewhere.     Little  wonder  that  it  was 
then    held   impossible   for    the  feminine    brain   to 
contain  at  the  same  time  science,  arts,  and  domestic 
economy.     I    believe  that    fallacy  is    now  all  but 
exploded,  and   it   is   acknowledged  that   the   best- 
educated    women    are    by    no    means    the    worst 
housekeepers.     But,    in    case   any    of    my   young 
readers    should    be    disposed    to    undervalue    the 
acquirement   of  that   knowledge  which    especially 
belongs  to  the  housewife's  kingdom,  let  me  beg  of 
her  to  alter  her  opinion  ;  for   until  she   does  she 
would   not  be   one  of   those   I   should    counsel  to 
marry.     Everything  that  increases  the  well-being 
and  comfort  of  a  household  adds  to  the  dignity  of 
its  mistress:  as  its  contentment  gives  her  credit, 
so  does  its  disorder  reflect  upon  her.       Nothing  so 
effectually  insures  authority  over  those  you  rule,  as 
their  certainty  that   you  possess   a   rational  know- 
ledge of  the  acquirements  to  which  they  lay  claim. 
Look    on    nothing,  then,  as    being    beneath    your 
intelligence  ;   learn  to  sew,  to  cook,  to  clean.     In 
these  nomadic  days,  how   can  you  tell  where  your 
lot  may  be  cast  ? — perhaps  in    some  distant  land 
where  hired  labour  is  not  to  be  had.     Believe  me, 
a  husband  will  value  his   accomplished  and  intel- 
lectual companion  none  the   less  because   she   can 
occupy  her  mind  with  arrangements  for  his  creature 
comforts,    because    the    hands    which    sketch  and 
paint  so  cleverly  are  equally  deft   at  making  pies 
and  puddings,    mending    his  clothes,  and    tidying 
the  house.     It  is  not  necessary,    though,  that  you 
should  go  abroad  to  win  appreciation   of  domestic 
talent.     For    all    those    who    elect    to    enter    into 
marriage  upon  a   small   income  such  knowledge  is 
essential,  and  goes  far  towards  smoothing  the  path 
in    which     vexatious    little    stumbling-blocks    are 
certain  to  be  found,     I  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to    be    present    at  small   dinners    given    by    such 
couples  as  I  have  tried  to  describe  ;    the    young 
husband's  pride  in  his   young  wife's   clever   man- 
agement was  charming  to  behold  ;  such  a  tribute 
could  hardly  have  been  won  by  the  best  ordering 
from  out  a  well-filled  pocket.      It  is  not,  perhaps, 
until  we  reach  the  meridian  of  life  that  we  realise 
how    powerful    are  its    small  joys,    and  its  great 
sorrows  in  riveting  us  to  one  another.     The  two 
who  have  shared  together  these  experiences  have 
a    background    of    happy    memories    which     no 
amount  of  wealth  can  give  them. 
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Understand  that  I  am  not  decrying  prudence  ; 
a  certain  amount  of  income,  varying  with  your 
social  position,  must  always  be  necessary.  What 
1  wish  to  impress  is,  that  you  should  cultivate  those 
qualities  which  ensure  happiness  and  make  you 
independent  of  affluence  ;  that  you  should  realise 
that  marriage  may  be  felicitous  without  being 
rich,  save  in  the  abundance  of  those  qualities 
which  are  more  potent  than  money.  Before 
entering  into  this  sacred — I  would  wish  to  say 
indissoluble — tie,  it  is  imperative  on  all  to  deeply 
consider.  This  paper  is  written  for  young  girls  ; 
it  is  with  them  I  have  to  occupy  myself,  to  them  I 
address  myself.  Recollect  and  set  before  you  this 
truism,  that  as  it  is  not  possible  for  any  single 
woman  to  enjoy  the  perfect  happiness  felt  by  a 
woman  who  is  happily  married,  so  is  it  not 
.possible  that  she  who  is  single  should  so  com- 
pletely drain  the  cup  of  misery  as  she  who  is 
unhappily  married.  The  question  is,  from  what 
does  this  misery  arise,  and  how  shall  we  avoid 
it?  Ill-advised  selection,  hasty  decision,  base 
motives,  bring  about  most  of  these  failures.  The 
reports  of  every-day  life  show  us  how  liitle,  great 
or  small  means  have  to  do  with  such  tragedies. 
Seeing  this,  it  behoves  those  who  contemplate 
marriage  to  occupy  themselves  with  higher  con- 
siderations. Have  you  found  a  companion,  the 
one  whose  partner  in  joy  or  sorrow  3'ou  wish  to 
be  ?  Is  the  love  you  have  given  strengthened 
by  the  knowledge  that  you  are  each  fitted  for  the 
other  by  that  affinity  in  thought  and  feeling  which 
makes  the  oneness  of  perfect  union  ?  Should  this 
be  so,  put  your  hand  in  the  hand  of  your  elected, 
and  if  your  means  will  supply  the  modest  require- 
ments of  modern  life — marry  ;  if  it  will  not — wait. 
Wait,  though  it  should  be  until  the  end  of  life. 
The  world's  reproach  of  "old  maid"  becomes  then 
•  the  noble  woman's  crown.  To  her  all  her  true- 
hearted  sisters  give  their  sympathy  and  their  respect. 

Louisa  Parr. 


"DOOKS  of  travel  may  be  divided  into  various 
^-^  classes,  and  each  in  its  own  line  will  find  an 
appreciative  audience.  But  one  quality,  the  best 
of  all  classes  should  possess  in  common — an  entire 
absence  of  anything  like  the  "  guide-book  "  element. 
The    average    reader    wishes    to    be   amused,    not 


instructed  ;  and  those  who  "  do  not  care  for  precise 
information  and  statistics,  but  appreciate  rather 
atmosphere  and  impression,"  will  find  much  to 
enjoy  in  A  Girl  in  the  Karpatliians,  by  M.  M.  Dowie 
(George  Philip  &  Son).  The  title  of  the  volume 
admirably  indicates  its  contents.  From  first  to 
last  the  chief  interest  of  the  book  is  the  "  Girl," 
not  the  "  Karpathians."  In  spite  of  the  author's 
bright  and  humorous  perception,  which  does  much 
to  lighten  the  monotony  of  her  surroundings,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  peasants  of  Ruthenia 
are  a  singularly  dull  and  uninteresting  race.  Ad- 
ventures properly  so  called  there  are  none.  Miss 
Dowie  herself  says  : — "  One  gets  to  know  the  sort 
of  accident  which  occurs  to  one.  I  know  mine 
perfectly.  Nothing  serious  ever  conies  of  it.  I 
emerge  from  the  most  threatening  circumstances 
cheerful  and  unharmed  in  the  smallest  particular 
Hairbreath  'scapes  are  unknown  to  me,  likewise 
moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field.  This  is  very 
disappointing,  and  would  always  stand  in  my  light 
did  I  aspire  to  be  a  traveller." 

Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  Miss  Dowie  has  the 
far  more  important  gift  of  being  able  to  invest  even 
trivial  details  with  interest.  The  incident  which 
she  describes  as  her  first  and  last  adventure  is 
thoroughly  amusing,  though  it  is  nothing  more 
thrilling  than  the  search  for  a  vanished  gold  watch. 

In  spite  of  a  very  pervading  element  of  self- 
consciousness,  there  is  much  charm  in  the  cheerful 
philosophy  and  never-failing  humour  with  which 
the  young  traveller  regards  every  episode  that 
meets  her.  If  there  were  not  actual  dangers, 
there  were  disagreeables  in  plenty  ;  but  she  takes 
a  motto  for  her  journey,  and  keeps  to  it  loyally. 
"Do  not  seek  to  have  all  things  happen  as  you 
would  choose  them,  but  rather  choose  them  to 
happen  as  they  do ;  and  so  shall  the  current  of 
your  life  flow  free."  Miss  Dowie's  frankness  and 
unconventionality  are  also  refreshing,  but  they 
are  occasionally  carried  beyond  the  verge  of  good 
taste  ;  there  is  a  touch  of  more  than  flippancy  in 
some  of  her  smart  sayings.  Luckily,  while  dis- 
carding the  outer  garment  of  feminine  sensibility, 
she  does  not  lay  aside  all  gentleness  of  heart. 
Every  now  and  then  one  comes  to  a  delightful 
little  picture  such  as  this  : — 

"  What  a  wonderful  day  it  was.  In  the  wood 
the  little  orange-spotted  newts  I  caught  seemed 
panting  with  the  heat ;  they  were  so  nervous  and 
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so  startled,  that  they  could  not  run  away  like 
lizards  ;  oue  I  terrified  into  sitting  on  the 
immense  wreath  of  stags-horn  moss  I  had  trail- 
ing on  my  shoulders  for  quite  a  long  time,  till 
when  we  were  about  crossing  a  field  I  knew  the 
sun  would  be  too  much  for  him,  and  let  him  go. 
The  young  toads  that  I  caught  had  lovely  little 
dull-red  specks  on  their  brown  skins  and  reddish 
feet  ;  some  were  only  the  size  of  my  thumb-nail. 
At  one  period  there  were  so  many  that  I  had  to  go 
before  the  horses,  picking  them  up  and  putting 
them  aside." 


A  BOOK  of  Floral  Decorations,  by  Mrs.  de  Salis 
■^~*-  (Lungman's),  is  sure  to  be  both  popular  and 
useful.  In  her  preface,  the  author  disclaims  the 
right  of  appropriating  to  herself  many  of  the 
charming  ideas-  with  which  this  little  volume 
abounds.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  are  here 
collected  together  in  a  small  space,  and  will  be 
read  with  avidity  by  the  anxious  young  hostess — 
surely  her  name  is  legion — who  wishes  to  do  things 
in  the  best  style  and  does  not  quite  know  how. 

For  dinner-table  decorations  Mrs.  de  Salis  gives 
a  wide  choice.  She  has  her  pink  dinners,  in  which 
all  the  ornaments  are  pure  white  china,  all  the 
flowers  pink,  the  wine-glasses  all  pink  and  white 
Venetian  glass,  the  menus  pink  satin,  and  the 
guest-cards  in  the  shape  of  pink-rose  petals  ;  her 
green  dinner  ;  her  yellow  dinner  ;  her  primrose 
dinner ;  her  forget-me-not  table  ;  her  wild-flower 
table.  The  tables  are  almost  endless  in  their 
variety,  and  one  almost  as  charming  as  another, 
some  of  the  decorations  being  as  inexpensive  as 
others  are  costly. 

Mrs.  de  Salis  further  describes  her  ideal  ball- 
room, her  Christmas  ball  for  children,  weddings, 
luncheons,  &c.,  &c. 


A  SERIES  of  books  which  ought  to  have  a 
■*•  *■  wide  circulation  is  Old  Stones  Told  Anew 
(Trischler  and  Co.)  The  two  first  of  the  series  are 
the  far-famed  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  book  which 
has  been  translated  into  almost  every  known 
language,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  The  books  are 
intended  for  the  young,  and  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  has 


been  especially^ adapted  to  the  modern  tastes  of 
younger  readeis  of  the  present  generation,  while 
Robinson  Crusoe  so  far  condescends  to  his  public 
as  to  tell  them  his  story  in  words  not  exceeding 
two  syllables.  The  original  illustrations  to  these 
two  volumes  are  by  Florence  Mapleson  ;  they  are 
printed  in  colour,  and  will  add  much  to  the  charm 
of  the  volumes  in  the  eyes  of  youthful  readers. 


A  PROPOS  of  the  Girls'  Library,  lists  of  which 


1\ 


were  published  last  month,  I  should  like  to 


recommend  personally  a  small  book,  published  by 
Messrs.  Longman,  called  Five  Minu'es'  Daily 
Reading  of  Poetry.  A  selection  from  the  works  of 
the  poets  is  arranged  for  each  day  of  the  yeor  ;  and 
although  some  of  the  extracts  chosen  are  well 
known  to  all,  many  others  have  met  my  eye  here 
for  the  first  time  in  any  book  of  quotations.  In 
especial  I  would  mention  some  lovely  verses  of 
Christina  Rossetti's,  and  some  of  Robert  Browning's 
finest  poems.  This  little  volume  has  been  included 
in  many  of  the  lists,  but  it  might  with  advantage 
appear  in  all. 


"11  THAT    about    a    girl's    intellect    nearly    two 
^  ^       hundred    years    ago  ?      A    correspondent 
deserves  many  thanks  for  the  following  :  — 

"  I  think  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers 
of  Atalanta  to  compare  a  list  of  books  forming 
a  lady's  library  that  Mr.  Addison  gives  in  No.  37 
of  the  Spectator  Papers  with  the  lists  that  have 
been  chosen  by  Atalanta  readers.  Addison  tells 
U5  very  humorously  how  he  found  these  books  side 
by  side  with  old  china  and  trinkets  of  all  kinds. 
This  is  the  list  compiled  in  1 7 1 1  or  1 7 1 2  : — Ogleby's 
Virgil  ;  Dryden's  Juvenal  ;  Cassandra  ;  Cleopatra  ; 
Astraea  ;  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Works  ;  The  Grand 
Cyrus,  with  a  pin  stuck  in  one  of  the  middle 
leaves;  Pembroke's  Arcadia;  Locke  on  Human 
Understanding,  with  a  paper  of  patches  in  it  ;  a 
spelling-book ;  a  dictionary  for  the  explanation  of 
hard  word-  ;  Sherlock  upon  Death  ;  The  Fifteen 
Comforts  of  Matrimony ;  Sir  William  Temple's 
Essays  ;  Father  Malbranche's  Search  after  Truth, 
translated  into  English ;  A  Book  of  Novels ;  The 
Academy^of  Compliments  ;  Culpepper's  Midwifery  ; 
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The  Ladies'  Calling  ;  Tdles  in  Verse,  by  Mr.  Durfey, 
bound  in  red  leather,  gilt  on  the  back,  and  doubled 
down  in  several  places  ;  all  the  classic  authors,  in 
wood  ;  a  set  of  Elzevirs  by  the  same  hand  ;  Clclia, 
which  opened  of  itself  in  the  place  that  describes 
two  lovers  in  a  bower ;  Baker's  Chronicle  ;  Advice 
to  a  Daughter  ;  The  New  Atlantis,  with  a  key  to 
it  ;  Mr.  Steele's  Christian  Hero  ;  a  Prayer-book, 
with  a  bottle  of  Hungary  water  by  the  side  of 
it ;  Dr.  Sacheverell's  Speech  ;  Fielding's  Trial  ; 
Seneca's  Morals  ;  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying  ; 
La  Fertes  Instructions  for  Country  Dances. 

"Now  if  we  put  Sir  John  Lubbock's  list  of  the 
best  hundred  bucks  side  by  side  with  this  list,  we 
see  that  only  two,  Locke's  'Human  Understanding' 
and  Taylor's  '  Holy  Living  and  Dying,'  are  men- 
tioned in  both  lists.  This,  1  think,  shows  the 
advance  we  have  made  in  intellectual  culture 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  general  run  of  women  was  frivo- 
lous and  thoughtless  at  that  time.  I  will  conclude 
by  recommending  the  new  publication  of  Lubbock's 
hundred  books  to  any  reader  who  would  like  her 
library  bound  uniformly  in  scarlet 

Pansy.'' 


"  I  "HOSE  who  are  interested   in  the  endowment 
■''        of  the  Atalanta  Cot  will  perhaps  respond  to 
the  following  appeal : — 

"It  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  bazaar  at  Rhyl 
in  August,  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
Any  contributions  for  the  Atalanta  Cot  Stall  should 
be  sent  before  the  end  of  July  to  me  at  Ryton 
Villa,  St.  Peter's-grove,  York  ;  after  that,  to  me  at 
Royal  Alexandra  Hospital,  Rhyl,  North  Wales. 
If  possible,  I  will  send  the  exact  date  for  the 
August  number. 

"(Miss)  Ella  M.  "Watkins." 


npHE  following  is  a  short  account  of  "  A  Girl's 
-*-  Life  in  South  Australia  "  : — 
"Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  like  to 
know  how  girls'  lives  are  spent  in  the  country  in 
South  Australia.  I  was  rather  amused  on  reading 
a  paper  which  appeared  in  Atalanta  some  time  ago, 


called  '  Our  Grandmothers' Education,'  for  we  were 
taught  in  very  much  the  same  way,  though  of 
course  we  used  diflferent  books. 

"  "We  live  three  hundred  miles  north  of  Adelaide, 
on  a  sheep-station,  and  it  is  about  the  lives  of  girls 
who  live  on  stations  that  I  am  writing. 

"Our  mothtr  taught  us  all,  girls  and  boys,  and 
we  began  our  daily  work  by  reading  a  chapter  from 
the  Bible  and  singing  a  hyinn.  We  had  several 
lessons  to  learn  by  heart  every  evening,  and  they 
varied  according  to  the  day,  excepting  that  we 
learned  spelling  every  day.  After  repeating  our 
lessons,  we  wrote  in  a  copy-book,  worked  out  two 
or  three  sums,  and  practised  music  for  an  hour. 
In  the  afternoon  we  read  aloud  two  or  three  pages 
from  some  instructive  book,  wrote  an  exercise  or 
essay,  and  sewed  or  learned  some  fancy  stitch. 
We  learned  German  and  French,  drawing  and 
painting. 

"When  girls  are  about  sixteen  they  are  some- 
times sent  to  boarding-school,  but  on  many  stations 
they  are  taught  en  irely  by  a  governess. 

"After  leaving  school  the  eldest  girl  generally 
teaches,  ^r  helps  to  teach,  her  younger  brothers 
and  sisters.  Most  girls  of  eighteen,  who  live  on 
stations,  can  make  their  own  dresses,  bake  bread, 
cook  well,  and  help  with  the  work.  They  often  do 
all  the  house-work,  and  sometimes  help  in  the 
kitchen. 

"The  great  disadvantage  of  living  so  far  in  the 
country,  or  '  bush  '  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  the 
lack  of  society.  Where  the  stations  are  only  a  few 
miles  apart  this  is  not  felt ;  but  when  the  nearest 
neighbour  is  twenty  miles  away  visitors  are  few 
and  far  between.  We  often  have  friends  from  a 
distance  to  stay  with  us,  and  they  think  life  on  a 
station  is  delightful 

"There  are  pLuty  of  out-door  amusements  for 
girls  who  like  them,  and  riding  is  very  often 
indulged  in,  some  girls  going  out  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  We  are  fond  of  long  walks,  and 
take  afternoon  tea  out  with  us  when  the  weather 
is  not  too  hot.  Picnicing  is  the  favourite  amuse- 
ment, and  sometimes  arrangements  are  made  for 
neighbours  to  meet  half-way  between  each  station 
and  have  dinner  together,  returning  home  in  the 
evening. 

"  The  arrival  of  the  mail  always  causes  much 
excitement ;  ours  comes  once  a  week,  and  there 
is    a    rush    for    letters,    &c. ;    and    great    is    the 
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disappointment  if  each  girl  does  not  get  the  letters 
she  expected. 

"About  once  a  year,  sometimes  only  once  every 
tu'o  years,  we  go  to  Adelaide  and  spend  several 
weeks  with  our  friends,  which  event  is  always 
looked  forward  to  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

"  Perhaps  some  would  call  it  a  dull  life  ;  but  if  a 
girl  is  fond  of  reading  or  music,  she  can  always 
occupy  her  leisure  time.  When  she  is  oue  of  a 
large  family,  as  in  my  case,  she  uever  feels  lonely, 
ai)d  the  time  flies  very  quickly. 

"M.  A.  P." 


PRINCE    CHARLIE.— A  Charade. 

HE  sailed  for  boiuiie  Scotland's  shore 
In   sunny  summer  weather, 
Ne'er  fairer  Prince  the  tan  an  wore 

Among  the  hills  and  heather  ! 
The  King  should  have  his  own,  he  swore, 
And  friends  and  fortune  beckou'd  ; 
And  while  my  first  opprest  the  board, 
The  ruddy  wine  was  freely  poured 
In  wishing  him  my  second. 

And  though  he  turned  a  lingering  glance 

Across  the  waters  blue, 
To  see  the  cliffs  of   kiadly  France 

Fast  fading  from  his  view, 
How  gaily  from  his  lips  it  broke 
The  dreariest  word  man   e\-er  spoke  ! 

They  hide  his  flight  from  Scotland'     shore, 

The  mist  and  rain  together. 
Whose  foot  shall  never  v.-ander  more 

Among  the  hills  and  heather ; 
For  now  the  fight  and  all  is  o'er. 
And  friends  and  fortune  scattered, 
The  King  shall  never  have  his  own, 
Prince  Charlie  is  bereft,   alone, 
With  hopes  for  ever  shattered. 


And   when  the  fog  with  friendly  hand 

Had  blotted  out  the  main, 
One  wish  he  uttered  for  the  land 

He  ne'er  might  see  again. 
How  sadly  on  his  lips  it  hung, 
The  dearest  word  in  mortal  tongue  I 

Emily  Dyson. 


AA/HO  will  answer  the  following: — An  appeal 
which  appeared  in  Atalanta,  about  a  year 
ago,  with  regard  to  the  author  of  Evelina  met 
with  a  response  from  one  of  our  readers  She 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  tablets  to  Madame 
D'Arblay  and  her  husband  and  sister,  at  St. 
Swithin's  Church,  VValcot,  have  had  their  inscrip- 
tions repaired,  and  the  tablets  are  uow  in  perfect 
order.  This  little  act  of  grace  to  a  charming  author 
ought  to  give  pleasure  to  all  those  who  enjoy  her 
bright  writings. 


"\  XT'ILL  all  the  members  of  the  Reading  Union 
carefully  consider  the  following  ?  We  are 
row  making  arrangements  for  next  year's 
prugiamme  ;  and  would  like,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
consult  the  wishes  of  the  majority  with  regard  to 
the  course  of  study  to  be  adopted.  Members  are 
invited  to  write  at  once  to  the  Superintendent 
saying  which  they  would  prefer  of  the  following: — 

ist — A  Period  of  History;  and  if  so,  which. 

2nd — A  Miscellaneous  Course,  giving  some 
information  as  to  the  sources  from  which  poets  have 
taken  their  ideas  (such  as  the  Gesta  Roiiianorum, 
Mortc  U Arthur,  kc,  &c.). 

L.   T.  Meade. 


^-5^r^ 


Efii^rucLU  ly  K.  Faterson. 
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By  the  Author  of  "  The  Atelier  du  Lys,"  "  A  Child  of  the  Revolution,''  &c.,  &-c. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

"  I  ^HE  weather-signs  on  Thursday  morning  foretold 
^  a  storm.  There  had  been  a  plan  for  Mrs. 
Hayes  and  Guenola  paying  a  visit  to  neighbours 
who  lived  some  miles  off :  Mr.  Hayes  quieted  his 
conscience  as  to  personal  neglect  of  social  duties  by 
fulfilling  them  through  his  womankind.  The  carriage 
hov^ever  had  been  countermanded,  and  Guenola 
was  standing  at  the  hall  door  with  the  feeling 
graphically  described  as  '  being  at  a  loose  end.' 

"Anyhow  Harold  cannot  think  of  going  up 
Micklecam  to-day,"  she  thought,  with  relief,  "  and 
he  leaves  here  to-morrow." 

She  looked  round,  uncertain  what  to  do  next. 
Unlike  Mrs.  Hayes,  and  even  Marcia,  who  were 
1  indifferent  to  changes  of  weather,  Guenola  was 
strongly  affected  by  them.  She  advanced  a  few 
steps,  and  stood  still,  oppressed  by  the  ominous 
Istillness  and  silence. 

The  clouds  were  slowly  gathering ;  the  great 
fell  behind  the  Hall  looked  black  and  grim,  and 
jfarther  on  the  mountains  began  to  be  lost  in  haze. 
^t  was  strange  how  much  colour  there  could  be 
pn  such  a  gloomy  day.       The  dull-red  bergamot 


and  the  golden-brown  African  marigolds  in  the 
long  flower-bed  under  the  drawing-room  windows 
were  all  aglow ;  so  were  the  crimson  roses  on  the 
house,  and  the  flame-like  nasturtiumsi  which 
climbed  the  fence.  Gleams  of  light  flitted  over 
the  woods  behind  Ulverstone,  calling  out  the  deep 
orange  and  russet  tones  in  the  autumnal  beeches, 
among  which  the  Scotch  firs  stood  tall  and  sombre, 
while  the  slender  birches  drooped  their  golden 
tresses  from  the  crags  without  stirring  a  leaf. 

Against  the  grey  background  of  the  rocks  among 
which  they  grew,  the  reddening  boughs  of  the 
mountain  ash,  hung  with  tassels  of  scarlet  berries, 
stood  out  in  startling  brilliancy.  Nor  were  the  fells 
themselves  without  colour,  for  here  and  there  were 
great  tracts  of  bracken,  from  every  shade  tjf  dark 
green  to  palest  yellow.  Guenola  looked  around 
her  with  an  unfriendly  eye.  "How  can  any  one 
like  mountains  ?  "  she  said.  "  I  know  they  will 
tumble  on  my  head  some  day.  I  wish  I  could 
either  get  away  from  you,  or  to  the  top  of  you." 
And  then  she  looked  at  the  lake,  and  decided  that 
there  would  be  time  for  a  row  before  the  rain 
began,  and,  loosing  the  boat  rocking  at  the  landing- 
stage,  she  sculled  towards  Ulverstone,   presently 
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perceiving  the  Vicarage  boat  coming,  with  one  of 
the  Uttle  Aske  boys  rowing.  **  I'm  bringing  Mr. 
Hawes's  knapsack,"  he  called.  "  You  had  better 
get  back  :  we're  going  to  have  a  jolly  storm." 
"  Not  for  an  hour  yet.  Where  is  Mr.  Hawes  ?  " 
"Gone  to  Micklecam,"  answered  the  boy  with 
a  grin.  "  Would  you  have  thought  anybody  could 
be  such  a  donkey  ?  " 

"What ! "  cried  Guenola,  "gone  to  Micklecam  to- 
day ?     What  was  Mr.  Aske  thinking  of  to  let  him  ?  " 
"  Father  was  called  out  to  christen  some  child, 
and  did  not   know;  but,  my  word,  he  was  mad 
enough  when  he  came  home  and  heard  it." 
"  When  did  he  start  ?  " 
"  An  hour  ago,  by  the  shore." 
"  By  the  shore — that's  twice  as  long  as  by  water. 
Take  the  knapsack  to  the  Hall,  Bob,  and  say  I'm 
gone  to  fetch  Harold  back." 

Almost  before  she  had  ended  the  words  she  was 
urging  her  boat  through  the  water,  while  the  boy 
looked  after  her  with  a  long  whistle  of  astonish- 
ment, and  then  made  his  way  to  the  Hall  with  her 
message. 

Guenola  rowed  well,  but  her  boat  was  built  for 
strength,  not  speed,  and,  though  she  had  never 
pulled  with  such  energy  as  now,  Harold  kept  the 
start  he  had  got. 

All  the  while  she  rowed  she  was  thinking  of  that 
poor  young  fellow  who  had  lost  his  life  in  a 
thunderstorm  on  those  crags  whither  Harold  was 
bound.  The  circumstances  came  vividly  before 
her — the  rumour  of  a  fatal  accident,  and  how  when 
she  went  with  Mrs.  Hayes  to  learn  what  had  really 
happened,  the  bereaved  mother  would  not  be 
satisfied  until  they  saw  the  dead  man.  Guenola 
was  so  far  from  demonstrative  that  she  got  credit 
for  far  less  feeling  than  she  really  had.  She  knew 
herself  capable  of  such  tempestuous  emotion  that 
she  often  put  on  levity  as  armour,  lest  she  should 
be  moved  into  feeling.  No  one  guessed  how 
dreadful  death  seemed  to  her,  and  how  the  sight 
of  the  youth,  bruised  and  livid  and  disfigured, 
struck  out  of  life  in  an  instant,  still  haunted  her 
dreams  with  shuddering  horror.  His  face  was 
before  her  now  as  she  rowed,  impelling  her  to 
overtake  Harold  ere  the  coming  storm  broke 
upon  him  among  those  crags  where  the  poor 
young  shepherd  met  his  death.  "  In  just  such  a 
storm  as  this  is  going  to  be,"  Guenola  was  thinking. 
She  sculled  the  whole  length  of  the  lake  without 


seeing  anything  of  Harold.  At  the  head  of 
the  sheet  of  water  the  overhanging  mountains 
rose,  bare  and  treeless.  Always  bleak  and  gloomy, 
on  such  a  day  as  this  they  looked  indescribably  grim, 
and  the  water  below  them  was  of  an  inky  blackness ; 
Guenola  thought  there  was  menace  in  their  very 
aspect.  She  moored  her  boat  and  landed.  Harold 
must  have  walked  fast,  she  thought,  as  she  pre- 
pared to  climb  the  steep  and  narrow  dale  which 
formed  the  only  approach  to  Micklecam  and  Hay 
Pike  on  that  side.  She  had  worked  herself  into 
too  great  a  panic  to  ask  what  end  could  be  served 
by  her  going  further,  or  to  recollect  her  own  risk. 
She  set  her  face  towards  Hay  Pike,  and  went  on. 

Absorbed  as  she  was  by  one  thought,  she  yet 
could  not  help  noticing  how  torn  and  ragged  were 
the  clouds,  how  strangely  white  the  foaming  water 
of  the  stream  which  came  down  from  a  small  lake 
among  the  crags  of  Micklecam,  so  high  among  the 
mountains  and  so  lonely  that  few  eyes  except  those 
of  the  curlew  or  the  heron  ever  saw  it  as  it  lay 
reflecting  the  sky  in  all  its  varied  aspects,  and 
beautiful  in  summer  with  the  water-lily  and  all 
her  white  daughters. 

Nothing  could  be  more  wild  and  solitary  than 
the  scene.  On  either  side  rose  great  fells,  dark 
with  juniper  and  bracken,  except  where  grey 
boulders  broke  through  the  hill-side,  or  a  tract  of 
stones  had  fallen  from  overhead.  The  only  sounds 
in  this  place  of  solitude  were  the  dash  of  waters, 
or  the  melancholy  cry  now  of  a  curlew,  now  of 
the  lapwings  sweeping  overhead.  It  was  a  rough 
walk,  always  upward,  over  loose  stones  in  boggy 
ground,  along  a  hardly  perceptible  path,  with  the 
stream  at  a  considerable  distance  below,  gliding 
over  slabs  of  stone,  or  leaping  in  cascades,  and 
chafing  against  the  rocks  in  its  bed. 

Guenola  held  steadily  on  without  pausing,  until 
she  found  herself  beside  a  little  tarn  set  in  the 
turf  at  the  foot  of  a  great  wall  of  rock — a  small 
oval  cup,  with  one  solitary  huge  weather-stainec 
boulder  close  by — such  a  shallow  little  cup  that  i^ 
seemed,  every  time  a  breeze  ruffled  it,  as  if  the 
water  must  flow  over  its  edge.  Unlike  most  tarnsj 
it  had  no  visible  beck  flowing  in  or  out  of  it] 
Guenola  looked  up  at  the  giant  wall  at  whose 
foot  it  lay,  behind  which  was  Micklecam,  reachec 
only  by  a  perilous  sheep-track  winding  on  the| 
edge  of  a  nearly  sheer  precipice — an  awful  place 
in  which  to  be  caught  in  a  storm. 
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She  stood  still  and  looked  round,  with  a  sudden 
feeling  of  fear  for  herself.  All  at  once  there  was  a 
chill  feeling  in  the  air,  and  the  wind  rose ;  the 
lapwings  circled  close  by,  screaming  wildly ;  the 
mountains,  enveloped  in  mist,  assumed  strange 
and  unfamiliar  shapes,  and  then  were  blotted  out 
altogether  ;  a  clap  of  thunder  echoed  from  hill  to 
hill,  and  lightning  flashed  through  the  mist  until 
the  narrow  dale  seemed  filled  with  fire.  Great 
white  clouds  came  rolling  down  the  hill-sides,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  wind  became  so  strong  that 
it  was  like  a  solid  wall  to  lean  against. 

With  the  i^tmost  difficulty  Guenola  struggled  to 
such  poor  shelter  as  was  afforded  by  a  stone  wall 
a  dozen  yards  away,  before  the  whole  landscape 
disappeared  in  a  wild  waste  of  blinding  rain — rain 
which  struck  like  hail,  and  whose  tremendous 
rush  sent  sheets  of  water  pouring  over  every 
slope,  turning  each  spot  where  water  could  rest 
into  pool  and  bog ;  a  beck,  which  fell  like  a  silver 
line  over  the  precipice,  suddenly  became  a  water- 
fall, and  parted  into  two  rushing  cascades.  Guenola 
had  no  experience  of  such  a  storm  as  this  among 
the  mountains,  with  lightning  flashing  and  thunder 
breaking  almost  without  intermission,  rolling 
round  the  fells  till  the  ear  could  not  tell  which 
was  thunder  and  which  was  echo. 

She  crouched  under  the  wall,  drawing  her  cloak 
round  her,  and  sheltering  herself  as  well  as  she 
could  with  such  a  deluge  overhead  and  water 
streaming  underfoot.  At  another  time  she  would 
have  been  keenly  sensible  both  of  the  intense 
solitude  and  of  the  danger  in  which  she  found 
herself,  but  now  anxiety  for  Harold  excluded 
every  other  thought.  If  he  were  among  those  wild 
and  perilous  crags  near  Hay  Pike  when  this 
tempest  broke,  what  might  not  have  happened  ? 
And  the  bruised  and  deathly  face  of  young  Lowder 
rose  so  vividly  before  her  that  she  shrank  away  as 
from  a  bodily  presence.  If  Harold  be  now  lying 
at  the  foot  of  some  crag.  "  It  would  be  our  fault — 
mine  and  Marcia's,"  she  said  to  herself,  feeling 
almost  frantic  with  helplessness  and  terror.  And 
then  she  found  herself  sending  up  a  cry  for  help 
and  mercy  to  One  whose  power  and  pity  were 
boundless,  with  a  strong  conscious  prostration  of 
herself  in  that  appeal,  followed  by  a  sudden, 
startled  conviction  that  her  almost  inarticulate 
prayer  had  been  heard  and  granted. 

Never  before  could  she  have  honestly  said  that 


she  had  felt  any  certainty  that  a  prayer  had  pierced 
into  the  unseen  world  ;  probably  she  would  very 
rarely  have  it  again,  but  it  was  an  experience  never 
to  be  forgotten.  She  was  no  longer  wild  with  terrified 
expectation  and  intolerable  helplessness ;  a  sense 
of  security,  which  she  did  not  attempt  to  analyse, 
had  taken  possession  of  her  ;   she  waited  quietly. 

The  rain  was  abating,  though  every  thunder- 
clap was  followed  by  a  new  downpour  ;  the  claps 
were  less  frequent,  and  the  lightning  less  vivid 
and  unceasing ;  the  wind  gradually  sank,  and 
Guenola  could  stand  up  and  look  round  her. 

The  scene  was  a  strange  one.  The  dark  head  of 
a  distant  mountain  loomed  through  the  mist  which 
blotted  out  everything  beneath,  and,  floating  round 
it,  made  it  appear  uplifted  in  mid  air.  Guenola 
could  see  nothing  clearly  but  the  spot  on  which  she 
stood,  for  round  her  was  a  world  of  white  clouds, 
which  rose  and  broke  into  fantastic  forms,  or  curled 
and  twisted  along  the  ground,  while  in  the  higher 
region,  to  which  they  did  not  rise,  dense  mist  made 
every  peak  and  crag  look  vague  and  huge. 

As  Guenola  stood  there  enshrouded,  a  sudden  gust 
momentarily  scattered  the  surrounding  vapours,  and 
she  caught  a  brief  glance  of  a  man's  figure  sitting 
on  a  rock  not  a  hundred  yards  above  the  spot  where 
she  stood.     Her  heart  gave  a  great  leap. 

"  Harold  !  "  she  cried. 

His  voice  came  back,  full  of  wonder  and  con- 
sternation. "  Guenola,  you  here  ! "  and  he  started 
up  to  come  down  to  her,  through  clouds  now 
sweeping  up  again  so  bewilderingly  that  he  all  but 
stepped  off"  the  path  just  as  he  reached  it,  and 
barely  saved  himself  by  staggering  backwards 
from  falling  headlong  into  the  torrent  below. 
"By  Jove  !  that  was  a  near  shave,"  Guenola  heard 
him  mutter,  as  she  sprang  to  his  side  and  clutched 
his  arm,  and  then  he  exclaimed  again,  "You  here, 
Guen  ?  "  as  if  he  could  not  believe  it. 

"  Yes.  Robbie  Aske  told  me  you  had  gone  up 
to  Micklecam.  Oh,  Harold,  did  you  not  see  the 
storm  coming  ?  " 

"  It  was  my  last  chance  of  an  expedition  in 
these  parts,"  he  answered  carelessly,  "  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  seen  such  a  magnificent  sight  as  this 
has  been." 

"  You  might  have  been  killed,"  she  said,  hardly 
able  to  suppress  a  sob,  "  and  it  would  have  been 
our  fault." 

"  Your  fault  ?  " 
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"  Marcia  wanted- 


-"  she  checked  herself.     "  I 


taunted  you  about  going." 

"  Did  you  ?  I  don't  recollect  it.  But  Marcia — 
lid  you  say  Marcia  was  anxious  about  me  ?  "  He 
had  unawares  hit  hard.  After  all,  he  had  not 
heeded  what  she  had  said  at  all. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  she  answered,  dealing 
unwittingly  a  return  thrust  ;  "  but  any  one  must 
have  been  uneasy." 

"  I  cannot  imagine  what  good  you  thought  you 
could  do  by  coming.  What  an  insane  thing  to  do, 
and  what  alarm  they  must  be  in  at  the  Hall!" 

His  tone  of  displeasure,  the  conviction  that  he 
thought  her  a  foolish,  headstrong  girl,  and  the 
danger  her  call  had  brought  him  into,  hurt  and 
humbled  Guenola  indescribably  ;  she  stood  quite 
still,  biting  her  trembling  lips  and  fighting  with  her 
tears. 

"  So  your  idea  was  to  come  and  take  care  of 
me,"  said  Harold,  recovering  his  temper,  but  with 
a  laugh  which  he  could  not  restrain,  and  which 
sent  a  hot  flush  of  shame  and  resentment  all  over 
Guenola.  "  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  obliged,  but 
I  own  I  am  chiefly  grateful  you  did  not  get  any 
farther.  I  can't  conceive  what  I  should  have  done 
if  I  had  had  you,  as  well  as  myself,  to  look  after  as 
I  came  down  by  Hay  Pike.  More  than  once  I  had 
to  throw  myself  on  my  face  to  keep  me  from 
being  blown  over  the  precipices,  and  once  when  I 
slipped — a  juniper  bush  is  not  agreeable  to 
clutch,  but  there  are  times  when  one  is  very  glad 
to  get  hold  of  it.  What  a  splendid  sight  a  storm 
in  the  mountains  is!"  he  added,  as  the  shrouding 
mist  began  to  roll  up  the  hills,  and  a  burst  cf 
fierce  sunlight  touched  it  with  rainbow  colours. 

The  bed  of  the  stream  was  still  filled  with  soft, 
fleecy  clouds,  and  vapour  spirits  rose  out  of  every 
hollow ;  each  beck  ran  full  and  musical  ;  one 
mountain-top  after  another  looked  out  of  the  mist, 
and  unveiled  itself;  gleams  of  pale  and  watery 
light  flitted  over  the  fells  ;  the  storm  was  passing 
away  as  rapidly  as  it  had  broken,  leaving  the 
mountains  shining  in  cn,-stal  splendour,  with  every 
boulder  and  crack  and  ridge  sharply  defined  even 
on  distant  hill-sides,  and  all  the  world  glistened 
fresh  and  wet  and  new.  A  golden  flash  of  wings, 
and  a  chirping  of  yellow-hammers  and  linnets 
showed  that  the  birds  were  no  longer  shivering  and 
crouching  in  any  covert  they  could  find  ;  a  heron 
^^^^ged  its  way  slowly  over  the  little  tarns.     The 


rain  now  ceased  entirely,  and,  except  that  all 
the  slopes  still  streamed  with  water,  the  way  by 
which  Guenola  had  come  was  no  more  difficult  than 
usual.  She  looked  at  Harold,  who  had  a  certain 
air  of  enjoyment  and  victory  which  showed  that 
whatever  danger  he  had  been  in  had  left  him  only 
agreeable  sensations.  He  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
agony  of  apprehension  which  she  had  undergone 
for  his  sake — there  was  that  comfort.  "  We  had 
better  go  home,"  she  said,  deeply  ashamed  and 
mortified. 

"  Yes,  certainly.  I  am  afraid  you  are  drenched," 
he  answered,  starting  from  pleasant  thoughts  which 
had  so  entirely  occupied  him  that  he  had  forgotten 
the  soaked  condition  both  of  his  companion  and 
himself.     "  I  hope  this  will  do  you  no  harm." 

"  It  does  not  matter,"  said  Guenola,  feeling 
indeed  as  if  nothing  mattered  now,  and  they 
hurried  down  the  dale,  and  took  their  places  in  the 
boat.  Now  that  Harold  had  perceived  her  dripping 
state  he  wanted  to  get  her  home  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  they  rowed  hard,  with  few  words,  until  they 
reached  the  landing-place.  Marcia  was  standing  in 
the  garden,  looking  towards  the  lake.  She  came 
to  meet  them.  "  Papa  has  been  extremely  anxious, 
Guen,"  she  said,  with  marked  reproof.  Guenola 
made  no  reply,  but  hurried  on,  while  Harold  said 
something  she  did  not  hear.  Marcia  paused,  and 
they  stood  talking  together  for  a  few  minutes.  "  So 
stupid  when  he  is  wet  through,"  Guenola  said  to 
herself,  and  she  was  much  inclined  to  go  back  and 
remonstrate,  notwithstanding  her  recent  lesson  as 
to  trying  to  take  care  of  Harold  ;  but  she  was 
reminded  that  she  had  her  own  aff"airs  to  look  after, 
by  encountering  her  father  in  the  hall,  with  a  look 
of  deeper  displeasure  than  she  had  ever  seen  him 
wear. 

'*  Guenola,"  he  began,  and  then,  seeing  how  wet 
she  was,  "  I  will  speak  to  you  by-and-by.  Go 
and  change  your  clothes  at  once." 

Startled  by  his  look  and  tone,  and  not  at  all 
comprehending  how  he  regarded  her  conduct,  she 
stood  still,  and  lifted  her  eyes  to  his,  astonished. 

"  You  heard  what  I  said,"  he  added,  in  the  same 
tone,  at  once  gentle  and  cutting ;  and  Guenola, 
already  overstrained  and  upset,  rushed  upstairs 
and  locked  her  door,  forgetful  that  such  loss  of 
self-control  was  just  the  thing  to  heighten  his 
annoyance.  Mrs.  Hayes  came  up  presently  ;  she 
could   hear  sobs,  and    went  away,  knowing  with 
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whom  she  had  to  deal.  By-and-by  she  came 
again,  saying  cheerily,  **  Guen  dear,  you  must  take 
something  to  warm  you.     Let  me  in." 

Guenola  obeyed,  but  it  was  evident  that  a 
word  would  upset  such  composure  as  she  had 
regained. 

"You  have  not  changed  your  things.  Silly  child, 
do  so  at  once;"  and  Mrs.  Hayes  turned  away,  and 
looked  for  dry  clothes,  without  obliging  Guenola 
to  meet  her  eye.  "  Now  drink  this — that  is  right. 
Find  something  to  do,  and  come  down  when  the 
tea  bell  rings  ;  you  can  tell  me  what  you  have 
been  about  by-and-by,"  said  her  mother,'  and  so 
left  her,  fast  regaining  her  balance. 

"  There  is  no  one  like  mamma  when  one  is  in 
trouble,"  she  thought,  much  comforted,  though 
downcast  not  only  from  mortification  and  the 
displeasure  of  the  father  whom  she  loved  very 
dearly,  but  because  the  sense  of  that  displeasure 
brought  a  nervous  apprehension  keenly  painful. 
She  was  by  no  means  the  only  person  to  feel  this. 
It  was  singular  how  much  people  were  afraid  of 
the  inexorable  gentleness  of  Mrs.  Hayes,  in  her  air 
of  patient  waiting  for  anything  the  culprit  might 
have  to  say. 

Harold  made  a  very  rapid  toilet,  for  he  had  run 
upstairs,  and  in  ten  minutes  was  down  again,  and 
walking  up  the  fell  behind  the  Hall  with  Marcia. 
They  came  back  only  just  in  time  for  tea. 
Guenola  appeared  a  little  later,  and  took  her  place 
silently.  Mrs.  Hayes  noticed  that  as  Marcia 
passed  her  father  she  stooped  and  kissed  him, 
though  it  was  not  often  that  she  was  caressing 
even  to  him. 

The  evening  passed  rather  heavily.  By  tacit 
consent,  nothing  was  said  of  the  day^s  adventures  ; 
no  one  seemed  inclined  to  talk,  and  "  Clarendon  " 
was  laid  aside,  less  because  it  was  Harold's  last 
evening  than  that  Mr.  Hayes  would  not  treat  him 
so  much  as  one  of  the  family  as  to  continue  their 
usual  routine  when  he  was  there.  Harold  did  not 
observe  this  token  of  displeasure ;  Guenola  did. 
Presently  Mr.  Hayes  rose,  with  a  sign  to  Guenola 
which,  quaking,  she  prepared  to  obey,  but  Harold 
forestalled  her,  "  May  I  speak  to  you,  sir  ?  "  he 
asked.      "There  will  be  no  time  to-morrow." 

"  Oh  dear !  it  will  make  bad  worse  if  he  tries  to 
make  excuses  for  me,"  Guenola  thought  as  she 
glanced  at  her  father's  face  when  he  heard  this. 
It  was  at  Marcia  that  Mrs.  Hayes  looked,  and  she 


saw  her  heightened  colour,   and  that  her  fingers 
were  not  holding  her  work  quite  steadily, 

"  Guen,"  she  said,  when  the  two  gentlemen 
were  gone,  "  you  look  very  tired.  I  wish  you 
would  go  to  bed  ;  papa  will  not  want  you," 

"I'd  rather  have  it  over,"  murmured  Guenola, 
but  she  went. 

Harold  seemed  to  find  some  difficulty  in 
explaining  why  he  had  asked  for  an  interview. 
"  This  is  my  last  night  here,"  he  began,  "  Indeed, 
if  my  chief  had  not  been  most  kind,  I  must  have 
gone  last  week." 

Mr.  Hayes  inwardly  wished  that  his  chief  had 
been  less  kind ;  he  said  nothing,  and  Harold, 
smiling  and  colouring,  continued.  "You  have 
probably  guessed  what  has  kept  me  here  so  long 
— what  request  I  have  to  make.  I  know  how 
great  it  is,  but " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do.  1  blame  myself  greatly  that 
it  has  come  to  this,"  said  Mr.  Hayes,  much  dis- 
turbed. "  I  can  quite  understand  the  attraction, 
and  you  must  believe  that  it  is  from  no  objection 
to  yourself  that  I  refuse  consent  ;  but  you  have  not 
the  influence  that  my  daughter  needs  in  order  to 
bring  out  her  really  fine  qualities  ;  she  would  only 
look  upon  you  as  a  comrade  and  playfellow." 

"I  own  it  is  not  the  objection  I  expected. 
Surely,  Marcia " 

"  Marcia  ! — are  you  speaking  of  Marcia  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  am,"  said  Harold,  equally  surprised. 
"  Whom  else  could  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  Marcia's  history  ? 
Three  years  ago " 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Harold,  with  a  touch  of 
impatience.  "  That  time  when  I  saw  her  in 
London  she  was  wearing  half  mourning  for  poor 
Forster.  How  sweet  she  looked  !  I  made  up  my 
mind  then  to  win  her,  and  if  I  had  not  had  to  go  to 
Brazil  I  would  have  tried  my  luck  sooner." 

"But,  knowing  her  sad  story,  how  could  you 
hope  to  win  her  ?  I  cannot  allow  her  to  be 
distressed  by  a  vain  appeal,"  said  Mr.  Hayes,  with 
his  gentle  severity. 

"  I  am  the  last  person  to  wish  to  distress  her," 
said  Harold,  smiling.     "  Am  I  to  understand  that 

this  is  your  only  objection  ?  for  if  so The  fact  is 

that    I    have    spoken    to  Marcia,   and  gained    her 
consent,  subject,  of  course,  to  yours." 

Had  a  crag  which  looked  absolutely  part  of  the 
everlasting  hills  fallen  at  his  feet,  or  the  lake  dried 
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up  before  his  eyes,  or  any  other  unexpected  and 
unheard-of  thing  happened,  Mr.  Hayes  could  not 
have  been  more  confounded.  He  fixed  his  eyes 
in  utter  incredulity  on  Harold,  but  saw  him  so 
happy  and  confident  that  it  was  impossible  to 
believe  him  mistaken. 

"  You  have  spoken  to  her,  and  she  has  listened 
favourably?"  he  said  slowly.  "  I  confess  I  am 
entirely  taken  by  surprise."  He  was  glad  that  he 
had  not  compromised  Guenola's  dignity,  but  there 
was  a  ring  of  wonder  and  pain  in  his  voice ;  he 
could  not  understand  how  this  could  be,  and, 
above  all,  how  he  had  not  seen  it  coming. 
Harold  guessed  something  of  his  feeling,  and 
said,  "I  only  spoke  this  morning,  but  I  felt  you 
ought  to  be  told  at  once." 

Mr.  Hayes'  face  cleared  somewhat.  "  Your 
parents  ?  " 

"  They  know  my  hopes,  and  sincerely  approve." 

"  You  ought  clearly  to  understand  that  I  can 
give  my  daughters  no  dowry." 

Mr.  Hayes  had  not  minded  saying  so  half  as 
much  on  a  previous  occasion,  but  it  went  very 
much  against  him  to  give  a  portionless  daughter, 
or,  indeed,  any  daughter  at  all,  to  a  Hawes. 
Harold  had  learned  already  from  what  Mrs. 
Hayes  had  been  careful  to  tell  him  that  Marcia 
would  have  no  portion  ;  but  he  had  excellent 
prospects,  and  was  quite  indifferent  to  it.  A  little 
more  was  said  on  each  side  ;  and  if  Mr.  Hayes 
could  have  felt  glad  of  anything,  he  would  have 
been  happy  in  the  certainty  that  his  Marcia  was 
loved  for  herself,  by  a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  as, 
against  his  will,  he  owned  Harold  to  be.  "  I 
should  wish  nothing  more  said  to-night  to  any 
one,"  he  said.  And  presently  Harold  put  in  a 
beaming,  happy  face  at  the  drawing-room  door, 
saying,  "  I'm  not  to  say  anything  to-night,  so  I  had 
better  not  venture  here ;"  and  then  he  was  heard 
going  out  at  the  hall  door,  to  work  off"  his  excite- 
ment by  a  walk  in  the  starlight. 

Mrs.  Hayes  looked  at  Marcia  with  a  tender  smile 
and  kissed  her. 

"  I  had  better  go  to  papa,"  said  Marcia,  in  a  low 
voice,  as  she  returned  her  mother's  kiss. 

"No,  dear,  not  just  yet.  I  am  going  to  the  library," 
and  so  left  Marcia  to  thoughts  not  all  bright, 
though  she  had  not  the  keen  imagination  which 
would  have  enabled  Guenola  to  picture  with  a 
sharp  pang  just  how  her  father  was  feeling. 


CHAPTER     VIII. 

Mr.  Hayes  was  sitting  with  his  head  on  his 
hands  when  his  wife  came  in.  "That  young 
Hawes  has  asked  for  Marcia,"  he  said,  as  if  he 
still  could  hardly  believe  it. 

"  I  am  not  surprised,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  at 
once  glad  and  sympathetic. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  expected  this  ?  You 
should  have  warned  me  at  once." 

"  I  did  not  think  it  called  for  warning." 

"You  know  perfectly  well  that  if  I  could  have 
foreseen  this  I  would  never  have  given  him  the 
run  of  my  house,"  said  Mr.  Hayes,  with  uncon- 
scious naivete. 

"  Poor  William  ! "  said  his  wife,  tenderly,  but 
brightly. 

"  One  would  think  you  wished  it." 

"  I  do,"  she  answered,  this  time  speaking 
seriously.  "  It  would  be  a  great  cause  for  thank- 
fulness  if  Marcia  were  happily   married.     Guen 

can  battle  with  the  world,  but  Marcia You  must 

remember  we  shall  not  always  be  here  to  shelter 
the  girls,  William,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  them 
and  the  boys  to  leave  them  hanging  like  a  clog  on 
their  brothers.  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  to  object 
to  in  Harold,  is  there  now  ?  " 

"I  suppose  not.  Every  one  would  say  so,  no 
doubt." 

"Then  why  should  you  be  against  it?" 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  good  deal  of  selfishness 
in  it,  my  dear,"  he  answered,  sighing  ;  and  there 
was  something  very  sweet  in  both  look  and  tone. 
"And  then  I  own  I  am  disappointed  in  Marcia  ; 
I  thought  her  of  a  more  constant  nature." 

"  My  dear  William,  would  you  have  her  spend 
her  life  in  a  memory  ?  Recollect  how  short  her 
engagement  was.  Had  she  been  the  wndow  of 
poor  Lewis,  I  dare  say  she  would  have  mourned 
him  all  her  life  ;  as  it  is  I  hope  to  see  her  a  happy 
married  woman." 

"■  Harold  assured  me  that  he  would  not  press  for 
a  speedy  marriage  ;  but  I  told  him  I  should  prefer 
a  short  delay  to  a  longer  one.  Since  she  can 
desire  to  leave  us,  let  her  go  ;  the  real  parting  is 
now,  when  I  find  she  prefers  this  mere  stranger  to 
her  family." 

Mrs.  Hayes  knew  what  depths  of  bitterness 
must  have  been  stirred  for  Mr.  Hayes  to  speak 
thus  of  his  Marcia,  and  she  felt  that  it  was  better 
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to  ignore  them.  She  rose  to  go,  but  he  called  her 
back,  a  new  idea  occurring  to  him.  "  What  will 
Guenola  say  to  this  ?  " 

"  Guen  will  be  delighted.  I  always  told  you 
there  was  no  need  to  be  anxious  there." 

"  I  must  tell  her,  but  I  cannot  do  it  to-night." 

"No,  no,  William,"  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  laughing, 
but  resolutely,  "  I  will  not  have  that ;  you  will  put 
things  into  her  mind  which  will  make  it  awkward 
later.     I  am  going  to  tell  her  myself." 

It  was  very  seldom  that  Mrs.  Hayes  got  her  own 
way  with  regard  to  her  girls,  and  it  was  a  proof 
how  cast  down  her  husband  was  that  he  yielded. 
He  evidently  shrank  from  seeing  Marcia  ;  but  Mrs. 
Hayes  would  not  have  him  sit  brooding,  and  sent 
her  to  him,  sure  that  it  was  best  for  both,  and  so  it 
proved.  Marcia's  soft  caresses  and  her  readiness  to 
tell  him  how  this  strange  thing  had  come  about, 
her  confidence  in  his  satisfaction  that  she  was 
happy,  and  the  serenity  with  which  she  talked, 
soothed  and  pleased  him  ;  the  sting  seemed  taken 
out  of  it  all,  though  nothing  could  prevent  the  blow 
being  a  heavy  one — Marcia,  for  all  her  affection 
for  him,  could  not  at  all  guess  how  heavy. 

"  You  must  be  happy  in  your  own  way,  I  suppose, 
my  dear,"  he  said,  as  they  parted,  with  lovingness 
tinged  by  reproach.     "  God  bless  you,  my  child." 

The  family  at  the  Hall  kept  early  hours  of  a 
morning.  Even  Marcia,  who  still  had  any  invalid 
privileges  which  she  liked  to  claim,  would  not  have 
thought  of  missing  family  prayers,  and  Mrs.  Hayes 
always  had  got  through  a  great  many  household 
matters,  and  often  inspected  her  dairy  and  poultry- 
yard  before  the  breakfast  bell  rang.  Considering 
the  rigid  punctuality  with  which  the  routine  of  life 
at  the  Hall  went  on,  "  one  day  morrowing  another," 
as  Guenola  would  say  impatiently,  it  was  note- 
worthy that  several  times  of  late  Mr.  Hayes  had 
been  a  little  behindhand,  and  had  remarked,  when 
he  did  come,  that  he  had  felt  tired  and  disinclined 
to  get  up.  His  wife  told  him  that  he  had  sat  up 
too  late. 

But  then  he  always  did  sit  up  late. 

Guenola's  anxiety  as  to  the  impending  interview 
with  her  father  made  her  one  of  the  first  up  on 
the  morning  after  her  misdemeanour,  and  as 
Mrs.  Hayes  returned  from  a  tour  round  the  kitchen 
garden,  she  encountered  her  on  the  door-steps. 

"  Mamma,"  she  exclaimed,  "  do  tell  me  how  I 
displeased  papa  so  much  ?     I  never  saw  him  so 


angry  as  he  was  last  night ;  I  cannot  think  why. 
He  was  so  kind  that  time  when  any  one  might  have 
been  angry — when  I  went  to  sleep,  like  an  idiot,  in 
the  boat,  you  know."  More  important  matters  had 
put  Guenola's  escapade  out  of  her  mother's  head  ; 
she  recollected  it  now. 

"  Well,  we  were  all  very  anxious  about  you, 
Guen,  and  you  know  it  was  hardly  the  thing  for 
you  to  be  running  about  after  Harold." 

"  But  what  could  I  do  ?  You  know  what 
Micklecam  crags  are." 

"  Harold  seem.s  to  have  done  very  well  without 
your  help." 

"  Yes,"  said  Guenola,  in  an  exasperated  tone, 
"  he  took  care  I  should  understand  that ;  but  how 
could  I  tell  he  would  ?  The  only  thing  I  thought 
of  was  to  bring  him  back.     You  know  it  was  there 

that  poor ."  She  shuddered  and  bit  her  lip,  and 

Mrs.  Hayes,  looking  at  her,  saw  that  she  was  very 
pale. 

"  My  dear  child  ! " 

"  Don't  speak  about  it,"  said  Guenola,  hastily. 
Mrs.  Hayes  was  silent,  perceiving  for  the  first 
time  how  profound  an  impression  the  young 
shepherd's  death  had  made  on  Guenola,  and 
recollecting,  with  self-reproach,  that  at  the  time  she 
had  been  provoked  with  what  she  fancied  her  want 
of  feeling. 

"Besides,"  Guenola  went  on,  with  a  resolute 
effort  to  recover  her  usual  tone,  "  the  idea  of  his 
risking  his  life  to  get  that  v.-retched  fern  !  And 
Marcia  actually  looked  quite  pleased  when  she 
showed  it  to  papa.  Mamma,  do  you  think,  as  far 
as  you  know,  that  Harold  ever  was  in  great  danger 
yesterday  on  Micklecam  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  sure,  from  something  he  let  fall, 
that  at  one  moment  he  had  a  narrow  escape  of  his 
life,"  answered  Mrs.  Hayes  gravely,  and  a  good 
deal  surprised  by  the  earnestness  with  which  the 
question  was  put,  as  well  as  by  the  lighting  up  of 
Guenola's  face  on  hearing  the  answer. 

"  I  thought  so,"  she  said. 

"  For  all  the  help  you  gave  him,.  I  think  you 
might  as  well  have  stayed  at  home,  Guen." 

"I  am  not  sure — I  don't  think  so — though  it 
did  not  look  like  it,"  she  added,  hastily,  afraid  of 
being  questioned  as  to  her  meaning,  "  for  he  nearly 
fell  over  the  ledge  into  the  torrent  in  trying  to  come 
to  -.lie  What  a  fool  he  thought  me !  What  can  I 
say  tv    papa  ?      What  is  so  awful  about  papa 
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that  he  says  so  little,  and  one  feels  there  is  such  a 
reserve  of  displeasure  behind.  Now  most  people 
would  scold  one,  and  then  it  would  be  over ;  but 
papa  only  says  a  few  quiet,  cutting  words  and 
looks  at  one.     I  really  don't  think  it's  fair." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  will  be  seriously  angry  to-day.' 

"  One  comfort  is  that  Harold  is  going  presently, 
so  I  can't  get  into  any  more  scrapes  about  him, 
and  I  suppose  he  won't  come  back  for  years." 

Mrs.  Hayes  could  not  help  laughing.  "  My  dear 
blind  beetle,"  she  said,  **  have  you  really  never 
guessed  what  attraction  has  kept  him  h^re?" 

"  He  wanted  to  see  the  Lake  country  and  us." 

"One  of  us." 

"One  of  us?     Mamma  !  you  don't  mean  that? 

"  So  you  are  enlightened  at  last !  " 

**  And — does  Marcia  mean  to  marry  him  ? 
Well  ! "  said  Guenola,  immensely  surprised  and 
disgusted,  "  I  cannot  imagine  myself  caring  enough 
for  any  one  to  marry  him  ;  but  if  I  ever  did,  I  should 
care  a  great  deal  too  much  to  be  able  to  marry 
any  one  else,  just  because  the  first  one  was  dead." 

"  Well,  do  not  put  it  so  to  Marcia,"  said  her 
mother,  perhaps  sympathising  more  with  her  view 
of  the  matter  than  she  cared  to  own. 

"  Mamma !  I  am  not  an  utter  brute,"  was 
Guenola's  reply,  and  then  she  was  silent,  shaking 
her  thoughts  into  order,  while  Mrs.  Hayes  made 
the  coffee.  "  I  expect  it  was  a  good  deal  because 
she  was  sick  of  being  unhappy,"  she  said  suddenly, 
when  Mrs.  Hayes  exclaimed, 

"  My  dear,  what  makes  you  think  Marcia  was 
unhappy  ?  " 

She  went  on  with  a  kind  of  calm  certainty, 

"  She  would  never  be  in  love,  you  know  ;  but 
she  cares  a  great  deal  for  Harold,  and  she  was 
tired  of  being  sad,  and  of  everybody  expecting 
her  to  be  sad,  and  so  when  Harold  came,  and  gave 
her  a  chance  of  being  like  other  girls,  of  course 
she  was  glad.  And  she  will  make  a  good  wife, 
and  like  his  family  very  much." 

"  I  cannot  think  how  it  is  that  such  a  headlong 
creature  as  you  are,  Guen,  sometimes  has  such 
intuitions,"  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  suspending  her 
operations  and  looking  at  Guenola  in  surprise,  as 
she  felt  that  a  flood  of  light  had  been  let  in  on 
Marcia.     "  I  believe  you  are  right." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  though  I  dare  say  Marcia 
does  not  know  it  herself  Poor  papa !  Well, 
even   if  I  had   been    going    to  Aunt  Mary  ' — she 


stopped,  as  it  flashed  upon  her  that  henceforth 
new  duties  would  bind  her  at  home  ;  she  must 
not  even  wish  to  escape.  Her  expressive  face 
told  her  thoughts. 

"  I  should  have  missed  you  very  much,  dear," 
said  her  mother,  gently. 

"Yes,  I  hope  so,"  answered  the  girl,  starting 
from  her  thoughts.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  sure 
what  one  ought  to  do ;  I  have  never  been  quite 
clear  before.  But  poor  papa  !  what  he  has  to  put 
up  with  now,  instead  of  Marcia!"  And  she  added, 
inwardly,  "  If  I  were  Marcia,  I  would  never  leave 
him." 

At  such  a  moment  all  that  was  best  and  most 
generous  in  Guenola  came  to  the  front.  She  did 
not  think,  after  the  first  moment,  of  herself  at  all. 
It  showed  how  entirely  Marcia  was  her  father's 
chosen  companion  and  especial  daughter  that 
nobody — not  even  Mrs.  Hayes,  who  would  really 
miss  her  help  in  a  thousand  ways — thought  of 
any  one's  loss  in  her  except  his. 

Guenola's  morning  greeting  to  her  father  was 
very  tender,  when  he  at  length  came  down,  looking 
as  if  he  had  slept  very  little.  She  glanced  at  him 
several  times  uneasily.  It  struck  her  that  he 
looked  both  ill  and  old — much  older  than  he  had 
any  right  to  do,  but  it  might  be  only  that  he  had 
not  got  over  his  agitation.  Mrs.  Hayes  did  not 
seem  uneasy. 

Harold  and  Marcia  next  appeared,  having  gone 
for  a  walk,  during  which  no  doubt  they  made  up 
for  the  silence  imposed  on  them  the  previous 
evening.  After  all,  late  as  they  were,  they  had  got 
up  the  earliest  of  the  party. 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  were  dressing,"  was 
Guenola's  greeting  to  her  sister,  with  a  naive 
astonishment  which  had  the  happy  effect  of  making 
even  Mr.  Hayes  laugh.  Marcia  looked  as  fair 
and  blooming  as  the  morning  out  of  which  she 
came — happier  than  she  had  ever  looked  before, 
and  the  glances  of  glad  understanding  which  she 
and  Harold  exchanged  showed  how  bright  and 
sunny  seemed  the  way  before  them.  There  was 
not  much  said  at  breakfast.  Harold  had  a  long 
drive  before  him,  and  no  time  to  lose.  The  car- 
riage came  round.  There  were  hearty  farewells, 
hurried  by  Mr.  Hayes,  who  was  glad  to  discover 
that  Harold  had  not  a  moment  to  lose  if  he  wished 
to  catch  the  coach.  They  all  gathered  at  the  door, 
watching  him  out  of  sight.    He  stood  up  and  lifted 
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his  hat  at  the  last  point  whence  he  could  catch 
sight  of  the  group.  In  a  moment  more  he  was 
gone,  and  the  party  at  the  door  turned  into  the 
house,  which  to  one  or  two  seemed  so  empty. 

Outwardly  life  went  on  for  a  time  at  the  Hall 
much  as  it  had  done  before  Harold  was  heard  of. 
Household  matters  had  their  old  importance ; 
there  was  the  weekly  letter  written  to  Africa ; 
Mr.  Hayes  read  aloud  of  an  evening,  and  Marcia 
looked  through  proofs  and  wrote  from  his  dictation 
even  more  lovingly  and  diligently  than  formerly. 

Yet,  under  all  that  seemed  the  same,  there  was 
a  profound  difference.  Probably,  while  apparently 
listening  to  "  Clarendon,"  Marcia  was  thinking  of  the 
new  life  opening  before  her,  and  Mr.  Hayes  never 
asked  her  to  do  anything  for  him  without  a  pang 
at  the  thought  that  soon  she  would  not  be  here  to 
do  it.  In  spite  of  what  he  had  said  in  his  first 
bitterness,  he  had  hoped  that  time  was  indefinitely 
far  off ;  but  naturally  this  was  not  Harold's^  view, 
nor  was  there  any  valid  reason  for  delay.  He  said 
as  little  as  possible  about  the  future,  and  every  one 
noticed  how  depressed  he  seemed,  and  how  he 
shrank  from  the  congratulations  which  even  in 
lonely  Hipdale  he  could  not  quite  escape. 

"  Life  closes  irr  at  my  age,"  he  said  to  the  vicar  ; 
"  one  begins  to  feel  oneself  superfluous.  Changes 
come,  all  making  one's  life  narrower  ;  every  now 
and  then  a  window  shuts,  and  one  knows  that  at 
last  the  building  will  contract  altogether.  You 
remember  the  Italian  invention  of  a  chamber 
which  grew  slowly  smaller  :  the  first  week  the 
prisoner  hardly  perceived  it ;  the  second  he  asked 
himself  if  he  were  merely  dreaming  it ;  the  next, 
there  was  no  doubt  about  it;  so  he  had  only  to  sit 
and  await  the  end.  But  I  don't  expect  a  man  of 
your  age  to  enter  into  that,"  he  added  hastily,  as 
if  wishing  to  have  done  with  the  subject.  The 
vicar  had  never  heard  of  the  contracting  chamber, 
but  he  was  uncomfortably  impressed,  and  asked 
Guenola  at  another  time  if  her  father  were  well. 
She  turned  large  startled  eyes  upon  him,  but  more 
as  if  his  inquiries  confirmed  a  fear  already  in  her 
mind  than  that  they  suggested  a  new  one. 

"  Mamma  is  not  anxious,  I  think,"  she  said  slowly. 
A  keener  observer  than  Mr.  Aske  would  have 
detected  the  doubt  underlying  what  she  said.  When 
he  reported  it  to  his  wife,  she  answered  im- 
patiently, "Mrs.  Hayes  was  never  anxious  in 
her  life."      The    vicar's  wife,    with  her    nervous 


temperment  and  delicate  health,  never  could  under- 
stand her  cheerful  neighbour's  happy  disposition. 

"  I  think  papa  will  be  better  when  I  am  married," 
Marcia  remarked  to  her  mother;  "then  he  will 
look  forward  to  my  being  here  when  Harold  is 
away."  For  it  had  been  settled  that,  if  Harold's 
business  called  him  to  any  place  too  uncivilized 
for  Marcia,  she  should  spend  the  time  of  his 
absence  with  her  own  family. 

Guenola  was  uneasy  enough  to  suggest  that  she 
should  stay  at  home  when  Marcia  accepted  an 
urgent  invitation  from  Harold's  parents  to  both 
girls  to  come  to  stay  with  them  for  a  few  weeks, 
while  Marcia  bought  her  trousseau.  Mr.  Hayes 
would  fain  have  declined  for  both,  but  Marcia 
quietly  settled  that  it  was  much  better  she  should 
go,  and  Mrs.  Hayes  prevailed  on  him  to  let  Guenola 
accompany  her  sister.  "  I  think  it  a  mistake — it 
will  only  upset  her  for  life  here ;  but  have  it  your 
own  way,"  he  said  wearily  ;  and  then  Mrs.  Hayes 
was  indeed  uneasy,  though  she  was  too  well 
persuaded  that  it  was  merely  just  to  Guenola  to 
let  her  see  something  of  the  outside  world,  and 
to  use  the  reluctant  permission. 

"  It  does  seem  a  little  hard  that  when  one  gets 
what  one  has  longed  for,  one  should  not  want  to 
take  it,"  said  Guenola,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  as 
she  packed  her  box.  "  I  suppose  it  will  always  be 
so  ;  one  has  soup  and  no  spoon,  or  spoon  and  no 
soup." 

"  My  dear,  you  have  as  few  illusions  as  Solomon, 
without  having  waited  to  be  as  wise,"  laughed  her 
mother.  "  Depend  upon  it,  you  will  find  your 
spoon  in  London." 

And  it  seemed  as  if  she  did>  for  when  once  away 
she  wrote  letters  so  long  and  overflowing  with 
high  spirits  and  enjoyment,  that  Mr.  Hayes,  sick- 
hearted  and  impatient,  exclaimed,  "  The  girl  is 
as  irrepressible  as  a  geyser.  No  ;  you  can  tell  me 
anything  I  need  know — I  do  not  want  to  read  her 
effusions  from  beginning  to  end ;"  and  he  would  go 
away  to  his  library,  now  so  lonely,  with  one  of 
those  long  sighs  which  tell  of  a  great  burden  on 
the  heart. 

Marcia's  letters  to  himself  he  read  and  reread  ; 
she  knew  exactly  what  to  say  and  what  to  leave 
unsaid,  and  yet  even  they  gave  a  great  deal  of  pain 
to  the  sensitive  nature  which  had  hitherto  contrived 
to  withdraw  from  or  avoid  anything  that  jarred  on 
it.     Mr.  Hayes  seemed  to  have  a  moral  skin  less 
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than  other  people,  and  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  slight  bruise  or  wound  with  him.  And  there 
was  no  denying  the  fact,  that  Marcia,  however 
much  she  loved  him,  loved  some  one  else  better, 
and  would  belong  more  closely  to  him  than  to  her 
father.  For  Mrs.  Hayes  there  were  consolations 
which  balanced  the  sen^e  of  miss  and  loss.  As 
she  had  said,  it  was  a  fear  laid  at  rest  to  know 
Marcia's  future  secure,  and  she  believed  too  that 
Marcia  married  would  have  more  in  common  with 
her  than  Marcia  single.  It  was  also  easier  for  her 
than  it  could  be  for  Mr.  Hayes  to  understand  that 
a  daughter  could  leave  her  family  and  home  for  a 
comparative  stranger  without  the  old  sacred  affec- 
tions being  at  all  lessened,  and  she  read  Guenola's 
enthusiastic  reports  of  all  she  did,  heard,  and 
saw  with  enjoyment  only  less  than  that  of  the 
writer,  and  weighed  Marcia's  cheerful,  well-satisfied 
accounts  of  her  future  relations  and  of  Harold's 
plans  with  a  thankful  heart,  though  full  of  sympathy 
with  her  husband.  She  was  not  anxious  about 
him  further  than  that  she  feared  his  spirits  would 
be  permanently  depressed  by  losing  Marcia ;  for 
she  thought  that  his  bad  nights  and  wan  looks 
were  explained  by  mental  troubles ;  but  she  was 
very  sorry  for  them,  and  shielded  him  as  far  as  she 
could  from  congratulations,  business  letters,  and 
discussions  of  future  plans. 

On  one  point  he  stood  firm.  The  wedding  must 
be  as  quiet  as  possible  ;  he  would  not  have  a 
houseful  of  guests  or  a  breakfast :  the  villagers, 
who  had  known  Marcia  all  her  life,  might  come 
and  see  her  married,  if  they  chose,  and  the  school- 
children might  have  tea  at  the  school,  since 
Marcia  wished  it ;  beyond  that  there  should  be 
no  entertainment.  Guenola  thought  it  a  great 
pity,  but  Marcia  acquiesced  readily ;  the  want  of 
any  accommodation  beyond  what  the  Hall  could 
off'er  explained  the  absence  of  guests  from  a 
distance  sufficiently,  and  the  neighbourhood  knew 
Mr.  Hayes  too  well  to  be  surprised.  Harold  got 
leave,  however,  as  the  time  came  near,  to  bring,  as 
best  man,  that  Miles  Lloyd  of  whom  he  had 
spoken  to  Guenola  at  their  first  meeting — an  old 
friend  and  schoolfellow,  whose  family  were  settled 
in  Natal,  and  who  had  just  come  to  England, 
bringing  tokens  of  remembrance  from  the  Hayes' 
sons,  just  about  the  time  wken  Marcia  and  Guenola 
were  at  Hampstead.      Old  Mrs.  Hawes,    as  hos- 

table  as  the   head  of  the  elder  branch  was  the 


reverse,  immediately  offered  him  bed  and  board 
as  long  as  he  stayed  in  England  ;  and  Marcia  being 
much  occupied  with  Harold  and  her  shopping,  or 
with  his  mother  when  indoors,  young  Lloyd  and 
Guenola  were  thrown  a  good  deal  on  one  another, 
to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  Guenola  gave  fall 
accounts  of  all  she  heard  from  him  of  Natal,  and  of 
her  brothers — details  eagerly  welcomed  by  Mrs. 
Hayes,  who  had  greatly  longed  to  be  able  to 
picture  her  sons'  lives  more  minutely  than  their 
brief  masculine  letters  enabled  her  to  do.  But 
the  constant  mention  of  Miles  Lloyd  could  not 
fail  to  rouse  Mr.  Hayes'  watchfulness.  He  would 
even  have  recalled  her  had  not  the  name  gradually 
slipped  out  of  her  letters,  and  was  quite  re- 
lieved by  a  hint  that  she  thought  they  had  been 
away  long  enough,  and  might  as  well  come  home. 
Mrs.  Hayes  said  nothing.  She  was  not  a  woman 
in  whose  mind  love  making  or  matrimony  was 
necessarily  uppermost,  but  she  could  not  help 
thinking  this  silence  and  readiness  to  return  were 
significant.  However,  when  Guenola  did  come 
back,  she  looked  exactly  as  usual,  only  blither,  and 
ready  to  throw  herself  into  all  the  preparations 
now  imminent :  for  Harold's  stay  in  England  would 
be  short  ;  he  had  an  offer  of  superintending  the 
construction  of  a  railway  in  Majorca,  and  there 
could  be  nothing  against  Mercia's  accompanying 
him  to  such  a  climate.  Mr.  Hayes  could  find 
nothing  to  object ;  the  thing  had  to  be,  and  he 
must  go  through  his  share  of  it,  and  take  the 
consequences  of  never  having  braced  himself  up 
to  endorse  what  was  unwelcome. 

An  atmosphere  of  coming  change  began  to 
pervade  the  house ;  wedding  presents  arrived ; 
country  neighbours  called  to  congratulate  ;  Marcia 
must  make  farewell  visits,  and  if  there  was  any 
conversation  at  all,  the  future  could  not  be  kept 
out  of  it.  Guenola,  whom  her  father  always  regarded 
as  entirely  inconsiderate,  was  so  keenly  alive, 
however,  to  the  stab  that  every  such  allusion  gave 
him  as  to  shrink  from  the  subject  in  his  presence 
almost  as  much  as  he  did  ;  but  Mrs.  Hayes  was 
wiser,  though  perhaps  it  cost  her  a  good  deal  to 
meet  his  reproachful  glance,  or  see  him  get  up  and 
leave  the  room.  It  saddened  Marcia  too,  but  she 
seemed  to  regard  this  painful  time  as  something 
which  had  to  be  got  through,  with  sunshine  on  the 
other  side.  "  Papa  will  be  quite  satisfied  when 
once   he   is   sure  I  am   happy,"   she   said  to  her 
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mother,  "  I  should  have  no  courage  to  leave  him, 
even  for  Harold,  if  I  did  not  know  that." 

Marcia's  sweet  reasonableness  made  things  much 
easier  than  the  impetuosity  of  Guenola,  as  all  the 
family  knew  ;  but  though  years  of  self-discipline 
had  given  Mrs.  Hayes  the  mastery  over  herself  so 
completely  that  no  one  guessed  it,  by  nature  she 
was  very  like  her  younger  daughter,  and  sometimes 
she  felt  as  if  the  elder  were  too  well  balanced. 

A  few  days  before  the  wedding,  Harold  wrote  to 
say  that  Miles  Lloyd  would  be  best  man,  and  that 
Mr.  Aske  had  offered  to  house  him — a  piece  of 
news  unimportant  enough,  yet  its  effect  on  Guenola 
startled  her  mother  when  it  was  casually  mentioned 
to  her.  All  her  colour  faded,  as  if  under  some 
strain  of  heart,  and  with  a  little  stamp  she  muttered, 
"  What  a  bother  ! "  going  out  of  the  room  as  she 
spoke.  Mrs.  Hayes  was  so  much  impressed  by 
her  manner  that  she  went  to  question  Marcia,  who 
was  unpacking  a  handsome  dress,  at  which  she 
was  looking  with  much  satisfaction.  Mr.  Hayes 
had  said,  with  a  rueful  attempt  at  a  jest,  "Like  King 
Jamie  going  to  England,  Marcia  must  not  *  appear 
as  a  scrub  before  strangers ' ;  order  whatever  is 
wanted,  and  I  will  pay,  only  let  me  hear  nothing 
about  it."  But  it  was  much  easier  to  order  than 
to  pay,  however  simple  the  outfit,  and  Marcia  was 
troubled  about  the  cost  of  her  trousseau.  She 
turned  round  eagerly.  "  See,  mamma,  what  Uncle 
Ned  has  sent !  Woven  at  his  own  mill,  and  so  soft 
and  light.     Just  what  I  shall  want." 

"A  thoughtful  present,"  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  equally 
pleased.     "  And  this  ?  " 

"  Just  come  from  Miles  Lloyd — such  a  nice 
travelling-clock.  It  was  just  like  him  to  remember 
that  I  wished  for  one." 

**  I  have  not  heard  you  say  much  about  him," 
said  Mrs.  Hayes,  admiring  the  clock. 

"  Did  I  not  ?  I  thought  I  had.  He  was  always 
about ;  but  I  suppose  Harold  and  I — we  were  so 
busy,  you  know,"  said  Marcia,  her  colour  deepening 
a  little. 

"  Exactly,"  answered  her  mother,  smiling.  *•  He 
naturally  fell  to  Guen's  share." 

"Yes;  she  was  always  asking  him  about  our 
boys.  They  got  on  very  well,  though  he  was  not  at 
all  the  kind  of  man  to  attract  Guen." 

"  Not  a  man  to  attract  Guen  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  in  the  least,"  said  Marcia,  laying  her 
new  dress  carefully  in   its   folds ;    "  very   silent. 


giving  one  the  idea  he  was  so  used  to  be  alone, 
that  he  had  not  the  habit  of  talking,  or  catching 
easily  what  people  were  saying,  and  shy,  and 
never  putting  himself  forward  unless  one  wanted 
something,  and  then  he  was  always  at  hand.  I 
never  saw  any  one  so  handy  and  helpful." 

"  Not  highly  educated,  of  course  ?  '' 

"Oh,  he  was  at  school  in  England  as  a  boy,  and 
he  must  have  a  really  wonderful  way  of  picking 
up  knowledge;  he  used  to  astonish  us  by  how 
much  he  knew  when  one  got  him  to  talk.  It  was 
quite  curious.  And  a  good  trustworthy  face,  kind, 
and  a  little  grave.  I  think  he  was  a  very  nice 
fellow  indeed." 

Marcia  spoke  as  if  gradually  recalling  the 
impression  made  on  her  by  the  young  colonist, 
and  her  mother  smiled  to  see  how  absorbed  she 
had  evidently  been  in  Harold.  "  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hawes  both  liked  him  very  much,"  she  added. 

"  So  Guen  saw  a  great  deal  of  him.  Do  you 
think  she  refused  him  ?  " 

"  Refused  him  !  No,  I  am  sure  neither  thought 
of  such  a  thing.  Guen  only  cared  for  him  as  the 
boys'  friend.  Do  you  think  there  is  time  to  have 
this  made  up,  or  shall  I  wait  for  Hampstead  ?  " 

It  had  been  settled  that  the  few  weeks  inter- 
vening between  the  marriage  and  leaving  England 
for  Majorca  should  be  spent  with  Harold's  parents, 
Mrs.  Hayes  gave  her  best  attention  to  this 
important  question ;  but  Marcia  had  not  reassured 
her  on  another,  more  important  still. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

When  Love  shoots  an  arrow,  a  good  many 
people  besides  the  two  immediately  concerned  are 
apt  to  be  hit,  though  not  exactly  in  the  same  way, 
and  Marcia's  engagement  affected  nearly  everybody 
in  Hepdale,  where  events  were  scarce  enough  to 
justify  every  one  in  making  the  most  of  any  which 
did  occur.  It  afforded  matter  for  conversation  and 
expectation  in  every  household,  and  the  wedding 
was  looked  forward  to  with  universal  interest. 
Marcia's  importance  to  her  father  was  so  well 
known  that  the  unfailing  remark  was,  "  How  lost 
the  Squire  will  be  without  her  !  "  Hardly  any  one 
recollected  that  the  mother  would  miss  her  too. 
"  T'  Squire  begins  t'  age,"  some  added. 
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Whenever  any  one  was  in  want  or  trouble  they 
went  to  the  Hall  and  invoked  Mrs.  Hayes  ;  but 
never  had  so  many  pretexts  been  found  as  now  for 
going  there,  and  having  a  gossip  with  the  maids 
and  Nurse,  whose  rosy  old  face  beamed  radiant 
within  the  frame  of  her  linen-bordered  cap.  "  A's 
na'  time  for  flappin'  up  and  down,"  she  would 
assert  positively,  and  then  remained  to  tell  at  full 
length  of  all  the  preparations. 

Next  to  Basil,  the  eldest  son,  Marcia  was  her 
favourite.  It  was  doubtful  whether  she  considered 
that  Mrs.  Hayes  herself  had  as  great  a  share  in  her 
as  she,  and  family  peace  would  have  been  sorely 
endangered  had  Nurse  been  excluded  from  any 
consultations  on  the  arrangements  for  the  wedding. 
To  live  to  see  Marcia  married  had  been  the  wish 
of  her  heart,  and  Mr.  Hayes'  attitude  at  this  time 
roused  her  indignation.  "  I  wonder  at  you, 
master — that  I  do,"  she  would  say.  "  Would  you 
scare  luck  away  from  the  house  with  looks  like 
these,  and  our  Marcia  a  bride  ?  " 

She  it  was  who  found  a  way  of  settling  the 
question  of  the  wedding-day  which  had  sorely 
perplexed  the  family  mind.  The  bridal  dress  is 
always  an  important  question,  and  in  Marcia's  case 
there  was  even  more  than  usual  to  consider.  Was 
there  any  use  in  spending  money  on  what  would 
be  out  of  fashion  before  she  returned  from  Majorca, 
and  would  have  no  opportunity  of  wearing  during 
the  weeks  previous  to  her  journey,  since  her 
father-in-law  never  entertained  ? "  To  wear  her 
travelling-dress  would  be  the  most  convenient  plan, 
since  to  reach  Ulverstone  Church  this  wedding 
party  must  either  drive  some  miles  round  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake,  or  cross  in  a  boat.  But  against 
this  must  be  set  the  universal  disapproval  of  the 
dalesfolk,  who,  as  Nurse  protested,  would  not 
believe  her  really  married  did  she  not  wear  white. 
Mr.  Hayes  himself  was  moved  by  this  question. 
Under  his  usual  gentle,  half-weary  indifference  to 
local  matters,  lay  that  inherited  love  of  Hipdale 
and  all  belonging  to  it  which  had  kept  his  ancestors 
there  for  at  least  eight  hundred  years,  and  had 
caused  him  to  relinquish  unhesitatingly,  if  not 
ungrudgingly,  the  foreign  life  so  congenial  to  him. 
"  Of  course  Marcia  cannot  baulk  the  dalesfolk,"  he 
said  decisively.  "  They  have  seen  her  grow  up 
among  them  ;  she  is  a  Hayes,  of  Hayes  Hall,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  get  whatever  pleasure  they  can 
out  of  her  marriage.     1  wish  her  to  look  her  best." 


A  compromise  was  arrived  at  by  Nurse's  sug- 
gestion. Marcia  would  not  wear  silk  or  satin, 
which  indeed  would  have  been  more  costly  than 
she  and  Mrs,  Hayes  would  have  felt  justifiable ; 
the  white  cashmere  from  her  uncle's  mill  should 
be  her  wedding  gown — a  solution  the  more 
satisfactory  that  the  donor  would  be  gratified,  and 
thus  this  weighty  point  was  settled. 

If  Guenola  had  looked  graver  than  usual  during 
the  last  week  of  her  sister's  home  life,  it  would 
have  seemed  natural  enough;  but  she  was  in  a 
flighty,  rattling  mood,  which  greatly  annoyed  and 
vexed  her  father.  Marcia,  when  she  had  time  to 
think  about  her,  could  not  make  her  out.  Some- 
times she  would  listen  with  anxious  attention  to  all 
the  instructions  which  Marcia  could  give  as  to  the 
manifold  duties  which  would  now  devolve  on  her — 
duties  done  so  easily  and  pleasantly  by  Marcia 
that  no  one  knew  how  numerous  they  were,  or 
how  difficult  a  substitute  would  find  it  in  any 
measure  to  replace  her ;  then  again  she  would 
break  away,  exclaiming,  "  It  is  of  no  good  ;  I  can 
never  do  the  things.  I  hate  it  all ;"  and  Marcia  was 
startled  by  seeing  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"  Poor  papa  !  "  she  would  think  sadly,  after  some 
such  scene.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  say,  "  Poor 
Guen  ! "  as  she  well  might  have  done.  Nor  did  she 
in  the  least  guess  what  a  struggle  her  impetuous 
sister  was  making  with  herself. 

"The  one  good  thing  is  that  nobody  knows," 
thought  Guenola  once,  when  Marcia  had  said 
something  reproachful,  "only  it  seems  rather  odd 
that  one  can  act  so  well.  However,"  she  added, 
with  whimsical  candour,  "if  one  labels  oneself, 
'  This  side  up,  with  care,'  I  suppose  one  must  not 
quarrel  with  people  for  not  seeing  there  is  another 
side  too.  If  only  he  had  come  and  gone  !  It 
seemed  easy  in  London,  but  if  he  spxeaks  now — 
I  cannot  think  why,  when  I  did  not  care  for  him 
much  then,  I  should  after  not  seeing  him  for  two 
months.     I — I  won't  think  about  it." 

Nobody  guessed  these  soliloquies,  nor  indeed  had 
time  to  think  about  Guenola ;  the  bride  elect  was 
naturally  the  centre  peint  of  interest,  and  Guen's 
handsome  face  was  not  of  the  kind  that  quickly 
shows  traces  of  trouble  or  v/akeful  nights  ;  the  few 
girl- contemporaries  whom  she  knew  were  rather 
scandalized  by  her  high  spirits  and  total  want  of 
sentiment  when  they  came  to  see  the  wedding 
presents   and    lament    Marcia's   departure.       She 
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Avould  not  be  condoled  with,  nor  admit  that  Marcia 
would  be  missed,  defending  her  position  with  a 
wicked  enjoyment  of  the  disapprobation  evoked, 
and  a  cynicism  perhaps  not  altogether  playful. 
Marcia  was  very  popular  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
Guenola  was  not.  She  was  rather  too  clever  for 
most  girls,  and  still  more  for  their  brothers,  and 
alarmed  them  sometimes.  *'  Guen  Hayes  will 
never  find  any  one  to  marry  her,"  people  said. 
Guenola  herself  had  never  thought  at  all  about  the 
matter  until  it  came  unexpectedly  before  her  in  a 
way  that  surprised  her  very  much,  and  would  have 
surprised  her  critics  even  more  had  they  known 
anything  about  it. 

Marcia's  wedding-day  was  fine — that  is,  for  the 
dale  and  the  time  of  year.  Guenola  was  up  very 
early;  she  awoke  with  the  feeling  that  all  night 
long  she  had  been  aware  that  Miles  Lloyd  was  at 
Ulvestone.  Looking  into  the  adjoining  room,  she 
saw  Marcia  sleeping  tranquilly,  with  a  happy, 
serene  look  on  her  sweet  face.  Tears  rushed  to 
Guenola's  eyes.  "  The  room  will  look  empty 
to-night,"  she  thought,  strangling  a  sob  ;  and  she 
hastened  to  dress,  and  get  out  into  the  open  air. 

The  dale  had  greatly  changed  its  aspect  since 
early  summer.  The  fells  looked  grey  and  bare, 
and  the  trees  were  almost  leafless  ;  the  sky  was 
pale,  and  the  air  chill ;  a  cold  wind  blew  now  and 
then  through  the  withered  bracken,  whence,  now 
and  then,  a  frosty-faced  grey  sheep  sent  a  short 
baa  ;  from  a  stone  wall  a  black  cock  was  calling  to 
his  grey  hen,  sitting  somewhere  in  the  yellowing 
fern.  The  broom  had  long  been  out  of  flower,  and 
the  heather  was  all  brown  and  dry.  But  if  the 
scene  were  cheerless,  at  least  there  was  no  rain — a 
very  important  point  for  those  who  were  to 
attend  Marcia's  wedding. 

As  Guenola  stood  looking  around,  Mr.  Hayes 
came  out,  pale  and  nervous. 

"  So  it  has  really  come  to  the  wedding-day,"  he 
said,  trying  to  speak  cheerfully,  and  making  a  great 
failure  of  it.  "  You  and  I  and  mamma  must  do 
the  best  we  can  for  one  another  henceforward, 
my  dear." 

Guenola  felt  the  kindness  intended,  and  took  his 
slender,  pale  fingers  in  her  own  young,  vigorous 
ones. 

"Yes,  papa,"  she  said  steadily,  "we  will.  I 
do  wish,  for  your  sake,  I  was  going  to  be  married, 
and  not  Marcia,"  she  added,  naively.     He  could  not 


help  smiling.  "  So  long  as  you  do  not  wish  it  for 
your  own,  it  is  all  right,  my  dear.  I  could  not 
spare  both  my  girls.'' 

"  If  I  could  only  take  Marcia's  place  at  all,  papa  !" 

"  No  one  can  do  that,"  he  answered,  and  went 
indoors  hastily,  leaving  Guenola  with  her  lips 
pressed  together,  and  tears  very  near  her  eyes. 

"Of  course  not.  What  an  idiot  I  was  to  say  it !" 
she  muttered.  •  "  I  dare  say  it  is  very  wholesome 
to  be  only  a  pis  aller."  And  then  in  spite  of  herself 
she  thought  of  one  who^  she  knew,  held  her  dearest 
and  best,  though  he  had  never  said  so  in  plain 
words.  "  And  he  wants  me  the  most,  really,"  she 
said  to  herself :   "  that  is  the  worst  of  it." 

The  house  was  now  astir ;  old  Nurse's  voice  was 
uplifted,  urging  on  the  servants,  needlessly  enough, 
since  all  were  eager  to  get  their  work  done  and 
row  over  to  Ulverstone  as  early  as  possible,  to 
secure  places  in  the  church  whence  they  could 
have  a  good  view  of  the  wedding.  Marcia  came 
down,  a  little  pale,  but  composed  and  thoughtful  for 
every  one,  and  gently  tender  with  her  father,  who 
looked  so  shaken  and  nervous  that  it  seemed 
doubtful  how  he  would  get  through  the  morning. 
Breakfast  was  soon  over  ;  the  last  box  was  ad- 
dressed with  Marcia's  new  name  ;  cakes  and  loaves 
for  the  school-feast  were  despatched  to  Ulverstone ; 
old  Nurse  summoned  Marcia  to  be  dressed  by  her — 
a  privilege  she  assumed  as  of  right.  Guenola  got 
through  her  toilette  alone,  feeling  chiefly  conscious 
of  a  great  wish  that  the  day  were  over.  Mrs.  Hayes 
had  had  her  quiet  mother's  talks  with  Marcia  the 
night  before,  and  sought  no  last  words  now^,  feeling 
that  she  .could  not  venture  on  them ;  for  however 
thankful  she  might  be  for  her  child's  happy 
prospects,  none  the  less  was  the  old  home  life  at  an 
end ;  Marcia's  place  would  henceforward  be  empty. 

As  soon  as  the  wedding  party  drove  off,  the 
rest  of  the  household  left  the  Hall  to  take  care  of 
itself,  and  reached  Ulverstone  long  before  the 
bride,  but  already  the  little  church  was  nearly 
filled  by  dale  folks,  and  presently  the  Vicarage 
pew  was  occupied  by  Mrs.  Aske  and  as  many  of 
her  children  as  couid  be  trusted  to  behave 
discreetly,  assisted  by  having  their  young  aunt's 
eyes  on  them  ;  for  even  Janet  Thurston  could  not 
escape  from  the  infection  of  that  pleasant,  kindly 
interest  and  excitement  always  roused  by  a 
wedding,  and  had  helped  in  the  preparations  as 
heartily  as  if  she  did  not  despise  matrimony. 
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The  entrance  of  the  Hayes  household  caused  a 
little  stir,  and  room  was  at  once  made,  and  such 
loudly  whispered  information  as  Nurse  vouchsafed 
was  eagerly  passed  on.  Next,  carriage  wheels 
were  heard  ;  friends  from  distant  houses  came  in, 
and  were  ushered  to  their  places  with  all  eyes  on 
them.  Such  an  exciting  day  had  never  been 
known  in  Ulverstone.  A  fresh  stir  hailed  the 
arrival  of  the  bridegroom  and  his  best  man,  who  had 
come  overnight  to  the  Vicarage  ;  very  kindly  looks 
greeted  Harold,  who  had  made  friends  during  his 
previous  stay  with  all  the  dale.  "Any  one  can  see 
he's  one  of  t'auld  stock,"  they  whispered  approvingly. 
To  stand  and  wait  for  the  bride  is  always  an 
ordeal,  but  even  Janet  Thurston  admitted  that  he 
stood  it  very  well.  '*  I  knew  the  moment  he  saw 
Marcia  in  the  porch,"  she  said  afterwards  to 
Guenola,  "  by  the  look  on  his  face,  though  he  did 
not  stir  a  step.  Do  you  know,  I  really  almost 
understand  why  she  married." 

A  general  rustle  greeted  the  wedding  party  as 
every  one  turned  to  bend  admiring  looks  on  Marcia, 
led  up  the  aisle  by  her  father,  fair  and  serene,  his 
arm  trembling  much  more  than  hers  as  she  leaned 
on  it ;  and  every  one  noticed  with  pleasure  that,  as 
bride  and  bridegroom  knelt  at  the  altar,  the  sun 
pierced  the  veiling  clouds  and  shone  on  them 
through  the  chancel  windows.  Nobody  had  any 
thoughts  to  spare  for  Guenola,  standing  behind  her 
sister  and  twisting  Marcia's  glove  unconsciously 
when  it  was  given  her  to  hold.  Her  eyes  had  un- 
awares met  those  of  Harold's  best  man  as  she 
came  into  church,  and  her  heart  was  beating  fast 
at  the  message  his  looks  conve^^ed.  Friends 
crowded  round  the  wedding  party  in  the  church- 
yard with  kind  words  and  wishes.  Miles  found  a 
moment  to  say,  "You  are  coming  to  help  here, 
by-and-by  ?  "  ,  *'  Of  course,"  she  answered  briefly, 
and  was  glad  that  Mr.  Jiay^s  was  cutting  all  the 
farewells  as  short  as  he  could,  and  ordering  her 
into  the  carriage  :  Harold  and  Marcia  drove  off  in 
another,  and  all  reached  the  Hall  at  the  same  time. 
«'  Let  Marcia  come  to  the  library  before  she  goes," 
he  said,  and  hastily  left  them. 

Marcia  was  paler  than  she  had  been  at  all  when 
she  came  to  him  in  her  travelling  dress;  Like  all 
unimaginative  people,  she  had  not  foreseen  how 
she  should  feel,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  only 
now  did  she  realize  that  she  was  leaving  home, 
never   to   resume  her   old  life.      She   was   quite 


unprepared  for  the  shock  of  pain,  and  broke  down 
as  she  had  never  done  before.  After  all,  it  was  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened.  Mr.  Hayes 
was  comforted  to  find  how  she  felt  the  parting, 
and  her  distress  left  him  no  thought  except  to 
soothe  it.  He  actually  called  Harold  to  help,  and 
summoned  a  smile  as  he  gave  her  into  his  keeping. 

**  Now,  my  dear,  good-bye  ;  God  bless  you  both. 
Don't  linger.  You  will  take  good  care  of  her,  my 
dear  fellow,"  he  said,  and  came  out  to  the  hall- 
door  wdth  them.  Marcia  had  recovered  self-contro! 
enough  to  go  through  the  farewells  to  mother, 
sister,  and  servants.  Harold  shook  hands  with  he 
did  not  know  how  many  people,  and  was  very 
glad  to  find  himself  driving  away  with  his  bride. 
"  I  cannot  think  how  any  one  has  the  courage  to 
be  married  twice,"  said  Marcia,  half  sobbing,  and 
only  perceived  the  naivete  of  her  remark  when 
Harold  replied,  '*  I  hope  we  need  neither  of  us 
look  forward  to  that  trial  at  present ;"  and  then  both 
laughed,  and  felt  as  if  a  great  weight  were  off  their 
minds,  and  a  great  deal  of  happiness  before  them. 

The  household  at  the  Hall  had  a  hard  after- 
noon's work  before  them  in  the  school  treat  and 
the  dinner  for  the  old  folks,  which  had  got  added 
on  to  it  but  first  Mrs.  Hayes  sought  her  husband. 
Her  entrance  hardly  roused  him,  as  he  sat  with  his 
head  in  his  hands  by  the  library  table.  "  It  would 
have  cost  me  less  if  she  had  died  three  years 
ago,"  he  said.  "  I  had  bowed  my  will  to  submit, 
and  I  should  have  been  spared  this." 

"William  !"  exclaimed  his  wife. 

"  Yes,  I  mean  it.  I  have  lost  her  more  entirely 
by  her  marriage.  Go,  my  dear,  I  would  rather  be 
alone,  and  you  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  no  doubt." 

"You  will  not  stay  here  all  the  afternoon  ?" 

"  I  will  go  out  for  a  walk  presently." 

It  made  his  wife's  heart  ache  to  think  of  his  going 
out  on  the  fells  without  his  companion-daughter. 
"  My  poor  William  !"  she  said,  kissing  him. 

"  We  have  one  another,"  he  answered,  pressing 
her  hand,  "and  we  need  each  other  more  than 
ever.     I  ought  not  to  murmur  while  I  have  you." 

"  Thank  you,  William,"  she  said,  with  wet  eyes. 
"  It  is  a  hard  day  for  me  too ;"  and  then  he  perceived 
with  compunction  that  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  loss  he  had  overlooked  that  of  his  wife. 
"  Come,  I  will  see  you  and  Guenola  into  the  boat," 
he  said,  rousing  himself,  and  went  to  the  landing- 
stage  with  them.     "  White  does  not  suit  you,  my 
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child,''  he  remarked  to  Guenola,  "  or  you  are 
unusually  pale.  Do  not  overdo  yourself ;  you  have 
been  on  foot  since  daybreak." 

It  was  true,  though  there  had  been  no  need  for 
such  incessant  exertion,  and  as  her  mother  looked 
at  her  now,  she  read  something  in  her  face  which 
made  her  say,  *'  I  wish  we  could  have  shown 
Mr.  Lloyd  some  hospitality.  I  should  so  have 
liked  to  hear  of  the  boys." 
Guenola  was  not  pale  then. 
"He  goes  to-night,  and  papa  would  not  like 
it,"  she  answered  hastily.     "And  since  we  asked 

none  of  my  uncles  or  aunts " 

"True,"  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  wincing  a  little,  for  it 
had  hurt  her  that  her  husband  would  not  invite 
any  of  her  family,  "  but  still  I  am  sorry." 

Guenola  rowed  harder,  and  made  no  reply. 
Such  silence  was  so  unlike  her,  that  amid  all  the 
talking  to  the  old  folks  and  listening  to  all  they 
had  to  say  about  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and 
helping  the  Vicarage  party  to  carve  and  carry 
plates,  or  by  and  by,  while  setting  the  school- 
children to  play  in  the  Vicarage  field,  Mrs.  Hayes 
could  not  but  watch  her  aad  Miles  Lloyd.  He  was 
much  what  she  had  gathered  from  Guenola's 
letters,  grave,  wnth  a  steady  eye,  as  if  used  to  look 
watchfully  over  wide  spaces  where  danger  might 
lurk  ;  a  little  slow  of  speech,  deliberate  in  all  he 
did,  yet  alert  to  help,  and  when  presently  there 
was  a  breathing-space,  he  came  up  a  little  shyly, 
and  began  speaking  of  her  sons  in  a  way  so  simple 
and  kindly  as  won  her  at  once.  "  You  must  come 
back  with  us,  so  that  you  can  tell  my  boys  you  have 
seen  the  Hall,"  she  said  impulsively,  and  then 
regretting  it,  noting  ho^  Guenola  kept  aloof, 
surrounding  herself  with  school-children,  or  devoted 
to  some  old  body  with  a  long  story  to  tell.  Miles 
did  not  seek  her  out,  making  himself  very  useful 
at  dinner  and  tea  and  in  the  sports,  but  Mrs.  Hayes 
saw  that  he  always  knew  where  Guenola  was. 
Evidently  there  was  some  understanding,  or 
perhaps  misunderstanding — and  the  mother  grew 
anxious.  "  What  would  William  say  ? "  she 
thought,  amused  and  dismayed,  just  as  Miss 
Thurston  came  up,  exclaiming,  "  WellJ  Mrs.  Hayes, 
this  part  of  a  wedding  is  fun ;  what  luck  we  have 
I  that  young  Lloyd  to-day!  Harold  Hawes  is  not 
[half  a  bad  fellow  for  a  man,  but  his  friend  is  worth 
|ten  of  him.'' 

Mrs.  Hayes  at  no  time  liked  Janet's  brusqueness. 


and  she  had  lived  too  much  out  of  the  world  to 
get  used  to  that  good-humoured  canieraderic  which 
treats  a  woman  twice  the  age  of  a  girl  as  on  the 
same  level,  but  she  was  spared  a  reply  by  Janet's 
rushing  off  to  stop  one  of  her  nephews  from 
pommelling  a  school-child. 

Every  one  was  tired  by  evening,  except  the 
children,  who,  refreshed  by  buns  and  the  National 
Anthem,  would  willingly  have  begun  the  day  over 
again,  and  Janet  Thurstan,  who  professed  not  to 
know  what  being  "  done  up  "  meant.  Mrs.  Hayes 
knew  very  well  indeed  before  she  found  herself  on 
her  way  home,  accompanied  by  Miles  Lloyd,  who 
was  looking  at  the  fells  and  smooth  dark  lake  as  if 
to  engrave  them  on  his  mind.  As  they  landed,  he 
said  to  Guenola,  "  Will  you  show  me  the  beck  that 
falls  through  the  ring  of  stone  ?  "  and  she  led  the 
way  in  silence,  while  Mrs.  Hayes  went  to  warn  her 
husband  of  Miles  Lloyd's  presence.  Miles  stood  so 
long  looking  at  the  waterfall  that  it  was  plain  he 
was  thinking  of  something  else.  Guenola  was 
silent. 

"  I  know  you  don't  like  Hepdale,"  he  said  at 
length  ;  "  but  it  has  a  great  charm,  I  think." 

"  I  don't  like  it,"  answered  Guenola,  who  hah 
told  him  so  when  they  first  met,  "  but  I  shall  have 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  Now  Marcia  is  gone,  there 
is  no  one  but  me.  I  can  never  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  her,  but  I  have  got  to  try."  She  spoke  hurriedly 
and  resolutely,  and  he  looked  at  her  with  inquiring 
eyes  that  ©bliged  her  to  continue. 

"  I  have  no  choice  at  all ;  it's  not  what  I  like,  but 
what  I  ought :  it  would  be  a  shame  if  I  did  not." 

"  Why  should  it  be  more  wrong  for  you  to  leave 
home  than  for  your  sister  ?  " 

"One  could;  two  can't.  I  have  thought  it  all 
over.  Please  do  not  say  anything  to  make  it 
harder,"'  said  Guenola,  with  eyes  that  told  more 
than  she  knew.  "  You  can't  guess  how  difficult  it 
is  to  make  up  my  mind  to  stay  here  always  and 
potter."  She  finished  desperately,  making  him 
smile  a  little.  He  understood  what  this  resolve 
meant  to  her,  independent  of  any  feeling  that 
he  could  hope  to  awaken,  and  he  was  so  modest, 
and  thought  so  little  of  himself  that  he  hardly 
supposed  a  creature  like  Guenola  could  care  about 
him. 

"You  know  what  I  wish,"  he  said  quieth ,  as  if 
there  could  be  no  question  about  it,  "but  I'll  let 
that  alone  if  you  don't  want  me  to  say  it." 
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"Don't!  don't!  Oh,  I  wish  that  you  did  not 
care — to." 

"  Thank  you  for  that,"  he  said,  his  face  lighting 
up  with  surprised  joy.  "  But  recollect  I  want  you 
as  much  at  least  as  any  one  on  earth  can.  I'm  a 
lonely  fellow,  and  never  was  of  much  consequence 
to  any  one,  I  fancy,  and  that  time  when  we  were 
in  London  was  like  paradise  to  me.  But  I'm  not 
going  to  urge  you  against  your  conscience,  and 
you  would  not  consent  if  I  did." 

"  I  don't  know  ;   so,  please,  please  don't." 

She  did  not  know  what  a  struggle  she  aroused 
in  the  heart  of  the  man  who  stood  by  her,  and  who 
felt  that  to  win  her  he  would  give  whole  years  of 
life.  He  stood  quite  still,  not  daring  to  trust 
himself  to  speak  ;  his  silence  frightened  her,  and 
she  looked  up  and  started.  "  Don't  care  like  that!" 
she  cried.  "  Oh,  why  do  you  ?  Look  here,  this  is 
it.  I  have  promised  papa  to  stay  with  him,  and  he 
does  look  so  altered  since  Marcia  was  engaged." 

"  Stay  ! — what !  always  ?  " 

"While  he  lives,  I  could  not  help  it.  I  have 
often  given  him  pain,  and  I  wanted  to  make  up  for 
it,     I  must  keep  my  word." 

"  I  suppose  so.  But  was  there  no  one  else  to 
consider  ?     You  knew,  Guenola  !  " 


"  I  thought  he  ought  to  come  first,  and  it  seemed 
right  because  it  was  so  hard.  I  wish  you  would 
forget  me,  and  find  some  one  else — I  really  do.  It 
is  bad  enough  to  be  unhappy  myself,  without 
spoiling  your  life.  Of  course  I  am  unhappy," 
she  added  impatiently,  as  he  seized  the  admission, 
"  but  say  nothing  to  papa — I  wont  have  him 
troubled — if  you  care  for  me  at  all." 

"  Care  for  you  at  all ! "  Guenola  never  forgot  the 
look  and  tone.  **  I  care  so  much  that  I  will  do  as 
you  ask  me,  though  Heaven  knows  it  is  hard.  But 
I  can  wait.'' 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that !  It  would  be  just  miserable 
for  you,  and  ever  so  much  harder  for  us  both  than 
knowing  it  was  all  over.'' 

He  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  and  Guenola 
recognized  that  nothing  she  could  say  availed  here 
"  I  wish  we  could  have  done  it,"  she  said,  in  an 
odd  wistful  way.     "  What  a  pity  !  " 

Some  one  was  coming — Mrs.  Hayes — and  no 
more  could  be  said,  nor  did  Miles  seek  for  further 
talk  in  private.  He  excused  himself  from  staying, 
saying  he  was  expected  at  the  Vicarage,  and  went 
away,  with  a  look  and  a  lingering  hand-shake, 
leaving  Guenola  with  a  burden  on  her  heart  that 
no  one  guessed. 


(To  be  continued.) 


BY     THE     SEA 

I  THINK,  as  the  white  sails  come  and  go, 
Of  the  welcomes  loud  and  the  farewells  low, 
Of  the  meeting  lips  and  the  parting  tears, 
Of  the  new-born  hopes  and  growing  fears. 
Of  the  eyes  that  glow,   and  the  cheeks  that  pale, 
As  the  hazy  horizon's  mystic  veil 
Is  silently  parted,  and  to  and  fro 
The  white  sails  come  and  the  white  sails  go. 

And  a  grey  mist  gathers,  and  all  grows  dim. 

As  I  watch  alone  by  the  ocean's  rim  ; 

For  a  dream  is  mine,  ah  me  !    ah  me  ! 

That  salt  with  tears  is  the  salt,  salt  sea. 

O  yearning  eyes  and  outstretch'd  hands. 

And  divided  lives  and  divided  lands  ; 

As  long  as  the  waters  ebb  and  flow, 

Shall  the  white  sails  come,  and  the  white  sails  go. 


M.  Hedderwick  Browne. 


'^  ANNHAUSERwsiS  composed  by  Wagner  at  a 
•^  period  when  he  was  conceiving  the  idea  of  a 
music  of  a  larger  scope  and  of  greater  symphonic 
development  than  had  yet  been  applied  to  lyrical 
drama — the  idea,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  of 
combining  a  play  of  Shakespeare  with  the  music  of 
Beethoven.  This  afterwards  became  the  formation 
of  a  national  German  art,  almost  patriotic,  founded 
on  the  old  legends  of  German  mythology,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  a  pagan  or  mediaeval  but  always 
Teutonic  spirit,  and  distinguished  by  such  a  warmth 
of  colouring,  combined  with  exquisite  aesthetic 
finish,  as  cannot  be  paralleled  by  anything  in  the 
art  of  this  century,  save  perhaps  by  what  was  known 
as  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  in  England. 

Tannhauser,  however,  is  not  yet  what  may  be 
called  a  representative  Wagner  opera,  inasmuch  as 
it  lacks  almost  entirely  that  peculiar  atmosphere 
whicb'distinguishes  Lohengrin,  Tristram  and  Isolde, 
(fec^""  from  the  operas  of  any  other  composer;  and 
indeed!   it  f  will   even  remind  us   at   times  of  the 


style  of  Meyerbeer,  which  of  course  is  the  poles 
asunder  from  the  real  Wagnerian  aims  ;  still  it  was 
written  when  big  thoughts  were  germinating  in  the 
author's  mind,  and  it  cannot  but  bear  traces  of  them. 

One  great  characteristic  of  Wagner's  music, 
largely  absent  in  this  work,  is  that  it  is  continuous, 
unbroken,  undivided,  flowing  on  ceaselessly  through 
all  its  various  phases  of  action  or  passion,  fi-om  the 
moment  the  act  begins,  till  the  curtain  has  fallen. 

It  is  true  that  Wagner  had  rewritten  the  Venusberg 
music  of  the  first  act  ;  so  that,  without  pause,  the 
overture  passes  into  the  first  scene  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  that  adopted  in  the  Meisiersingcvs.  But,  apart 
from  this,  the  rest  of  the  work  is  distinctly  divided 
into  parts  and  periods,  though  already  with  more  art 
than  what  his  predecessors  had  been  satisfied  with. 

The  overture  is  an  orchestral  development  of 
such  of  the  motives  as,  recurring  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  opera,  announce  or  suggest  the 
different  sentiments  or  conditions  which  dominate 
the   action    of  the  play — as  the  Pilgrims'  Chorus 
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asserting  the  mediaeval  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  legend,  the  Venusberg  music  breaking  in  with 
the  wild  tumuUuousness  of  ungoverned  passions, 


Cl.  &  Ten. 

the  song  in  praise    of  Venus,  and   Venus's  own 
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melody — her  supreme  appeal  to  the  satiated  and 
disillusioned  Tannhauser. 

When  the  curtain  rises,  he  is  discovered  within 
a  grotto,  couched  at  the  goddess's  feet,  while  in 
the  foreground  the  nymphs  and  bacchantes  dance 
wildly  to  the  weird  strains  of  a  music  with  which 
the  air  seems  saturated  ;  now  it  swells,  now  wanes, 
and  swaying  to  and  fro  in  an  intricate  maze  of 
melodies  :  it  sinks  for  a  moment  as  though  ex- 
hausted ;  then  is  heard  from  some  unseen  part — 
an  enchanted  chorus  of  the  sirens,  intoxicating  the 

listeners 
and  urg- 
ing  the 
nymphs 
to  a  yet 

greater  abandonment  to  the  pleasures  of  the  dance, 
till  at  last  the\'^  gradually  disperse,  the  music  sink- 
ing almost  to  silence.  Tannhiiuser  then,  shaking 
otf  the  indolence  engendered  by  enchantment,  begs 
leave  of  Venus  to  return  to  the  world.  Venus 
reproaches  him  with  fickleness  and  ingratitude  ; 
he     sings,     he 

Rise,  I  im   ■   plore  1 

O,  ste      -      Itet        auf! 


Come      to     these 
Kalit    euch  don 


bow 
St7'an 


ers  1 

del 


and   passion,    till    Venus,   baffled    and    provokedi 
obscures  the  Venusberg  with  a  rose-coloured  cloud 
that  shuts  out  the  bewildered  Tannhauser ;  when  this 
has  ?gain  risen,  Tannhauser  is  near 
the  wayside  path  that  leads  to  the 
castle  of  Wartsburg,  while  the  Venus- 
berg hill  is  seen  in  the  far  distance. 
A  shepherd  sings  on  the  hill-side; 
catile  descend  a  winding  path,  their 
"*  bells  jangling;  peasants  move  across 

the  scene,   while  from  the  valley  below  is  heard 
^  the  solemn  chant  of  a  band  of 

pilgrims,  daringly  traversed 
from  time  to  time  by  an  almost 
primitive  pastoral  melody 
from  the  shepherd's  pipe. 
The  pilgrims  enter,  and  their 
chorus  bursts  out  in  full 
diapason  ;  they  kneel  before  a  rustic  shrine,  and 
then  resuming  their  march,  wind  slowly  up  the 
mountain  path  towards  the  castle.  Tannhauser 
then  comes  forward  and  kneels  in  his  turn  before 
the  cross  ;  merry  hunting-calls  are  heard  among 
the  hills  ;  the  huntsmen  gradually  assemble  and 
descend  into  the  valley  on  their  way  to  the 
Landgrave's  castle.  It  is  the  Landgrave  himself, 
with  his  following.  After  their  recognition  of 
and  welcome  to  the  wandering  knight  who  was 
formerly  their  comrade,  the  act  comes  to  a  close, 
he  being  led  away  to  resume  his  place  amongst 
the  minstrel-knights. 

The  second  act  passes  in  the  hall  of  the 
Landgrave's  palace,  which  is  set  out  as  for  a  fete  ; 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  niece  of  the  Landgrave, 
enters  amidst  a  joyous  burst  of  music,  whose  rapid 
but  sweet  and  graceful  strains  sufficiently  describe 
her  delight  at  the  sudden  return  of  her  missing 
lover.  Tannhauser  shortly  after  arrives,  and  their 
love-duet  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of 
the  opera. 


praises,    but 

refuses    to     be 

turned  from  his 

purpose    either 

by  her  anger  or 

the    persuasive 

music     of    the 

sirens,  which  is  again  heard  as  though  borne  upon 

a  wind.   Then  follows  a  scene  of  mingled  tenderness 


Thanks 

Nehmt 


be 
mci 


to      heav'n 
ncn     Dank 


Then    a    short  interlude   of  recitative   between 
the  Landgrave  and  his  niece,  interrupted  by  tl  e 


"  All  praise  ba  thine  !  Immortal  fame  attend  thee. 
Paeans  of  joy  to  thee  be  ever  suug  ! 
Each  soft  delight  thy  bounty  sweet  did  lend  me. 

Shall  wake  the  harp  while  time  and  love  are  young. 

'Twaa  joy  alone,  a  longing  thirst  for  pleasure. 
That  filled  Uiy  heart  and  darkened  my  desire  ; 

And  thou,  whose  bounty  gods  alone  can  measure, 
GaTe  me,  poor  mortal,  all  its  wealth  to  know. 

"  But  wh'le  my  sense  thou  hast  enchanted. 
By  thy  great  love  my  heart  is  daunted  ; 
A  god  alone  can  dwel  in  joy — 
To  mortal  frail  its  blisses  cloy. 
I  would  be  swayed  by  pain  and  pleasure 
In  >"ature's  sweet  alternate  measure  '. 
I  must  away  from  thee  ur  die, 
O. Queen  beloved  :    Goddess,  let  me  fly  I  " 
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trumpets  announcing  the  approach  of  the  guests. 
The  celebrated  march  played  during  their  entry, 
and  afterwards  sung  in  chorus,  is  too  well  known 
o  need  description. 

When  the  guests  are  seated  the  orchestra  becomes 
more  sedate,  while  the 
minstrel-knights  one  by    -  -^ 

one  make  their  appear-  ^^'^^'^'     ■    '  — i 

ance  and  take  their  places  Oh,    bless  -  ed     VLr  -  g.n 

**  '^  All-mach(-se     Jung-Jrau, 

in  the  midst  of  the  stage 


returning  pilgrims.  These  enter  and  pass  across 
the  stage,  chanting  as  on  a  former  occasion  ;  but 
Tannhiiuser  is  not  with  them,  and  Elizabeth, 
giving  way  to  despair,  pours  out  her  grief  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross  in  the  most  heartrending  melody. 


of        glo  -   ry, 
Ge  •  pries'    ne. 


The  selection  of  a  subject  for  the  musical  contest 
gives  occasion  for  a  charming  piece'of  descriptive 
music  accompanying  the  pantomime  of  the  pages. 
Love  is  the  theme  chosen,  which  is 
described  by  Wolfram  as  an  ideal 
sentiment  void  of  passion,  and 
indeed  little  other  than  a  symbol. 
This  rouses  the  indignation  of 
Tannhauser,  who  sings  his  beauti- 
ful song  of  the  fountain  of  love. 


Her  emotion  at  last  exhausted,  she  returns  up 
slowly  and  painfully  towards  the  castle,  while  the 
orchestra  gathers  up,  in  a  resume  full  of  regrets, 


The  other  minstrels,  however,  singing  each  in  turn, 
support  the  views  of  Wolfram,  and  reprove  Tann- 
hauser as  a  libertine.  Stung  at  last  by  one  who 
treats  him  as  worthless  andxorrupt,  and  throwing 
aside  all  restraint,  he  sings  the  air  in  praise  of 
Venus. 

Amidst  a  wild  fracas  of  instruments  and  Babel 
of  voices  the  ladies  take  to  flight,  while  the  nobles, 
unsheathing  their  swords,  prepare  to  avenge  the 
sacrilege  with  the  blood  of  the  guilty[knight ;  but 
the  intercession  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  begs 
that  he  may  be  allowed  to  atone  for  his  fault  by  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  turns  aside  their  wrath  ;  they 
exhort  him  to  repent,  praying  for  him  in  deep,  sad 


ing,     be    -    fore 
Un     zur     Stadt 


the  motives  that  suggest  her  love  and  the  sup- 
posed worthlessness  of  her  lover.  In  this  scene 
the  music  is  the  most  attractive  of  the  opera. 

After  the  well-known  prayer  of  Wolfram,  the 
orchestra  taking  up  a  lugubrious  theme,  Tannhauser 
enters,  dressed  in  the  weeds  of  a  pilgrim :  he  is 
greatly  agitated.  To  Wolfram's  sympathetic  en- 
treaties, he  ends  by  recounting  his  adventures  at 
Rome,  where  he  has  been  cursed  by  the  Pope  : 

"  Until  this  dry  shred  staff,  that  hath  no  whit 
Of  leaf  nor  bark,  bear  blossom  and  smell  sweet, 
Seek  thou  not  any  mercy  in  God's  sight  ; 
For  so  long  shalt  thou  be  cast  out  from  it." 

Then,  as  the  wretched  man  abandons  himself  to 
his  despair,  the  stage  becomes  once  again  obscured 
by  the  rose-coloured  cloud;  and  while  the  orchestra 
gives  a  new  version  of  the  siren's  motive,  Venus 
reproaches    him,    but    with    bewitching    accents, 

requiring  Wolfram  to 
invoke  the  name  of 
Elizabeth  to  break  the 
charm.    Venus  then  re- 


the     shrine     of 
der     Gna  •  den 


grace, 
huld. 


chorus  ;  the  pilgrims  are^.heard  passing  without,,  .treats,  and  her  enchanted  realm  vanishes  with  her. 


and  Tannh^iuser,  overcome  with  grief  and  remorse, 
rushes  out  to  join  them. 

The  curtain  rises  again  on  the  scene  of  the 
wayside  cross  ;  here  has  come  the  Princess,  ac- 
companied by  Wolfram, '[to  welcome  Tannhauser, 
who   is   expected    presently   to   arrive    with    the 


Tannhauser  casts  himself  down  by  the  bier  of  the 
hapless  princess,  borne  in  by  monks,  and  one 
arriving  with  the  symbol  of  pardon,  the  flowering 
rod,  the  opera  ends  with  the  now  triumphant 
chorus  of  the  pilgrims. 

Reginald  Savage. 


•To  mortal  combat  I  defy  thee. 
Shameless  blasphemer,  draw  thy  sword  ; 
As  brother  henceforth  we  deny  thee,— 
Thy  words  profane  too  long  we've  heard.' 


en    -    ter     in     •     to        thy      king  -    dom    bright 
ein  ■   f;e  -  he  in      dcin        Sf     ■     //;.''     Rcwh, 


BOB. 

A  SruriD  Fellow. 

Lady  Carmarthen. 


CHAPTER  I. 


<<  T    ALWAYS  was  a  fool,"  said  Bob.      "But 

■*■  this  time  it  is  not  my  fault.  What  on 
earth  can  the  cantankerous  old  idiot  have  been 
thinking  of  ?  /  didn't  want  his  money  or  the 
place  I  What  am  I  to  do  with  them  now  I've  got 
them  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  you  will  get  plenty  of  advice  on  that 
head,"  I  answered.  "  My  dear  fellow,  you  ought 
to  be  grateful  for  your  good  luck,  instead  of 
storming  and  blustering  like  this.  Most  men 
would  not  growl  because  they  are  left  ^5,000  per 
annum  and  an  estate  in  one  of  the  prettiest 
counties  in  the  kingdom." 

"  Pretty  ?  I  dare  say.  And  not  a  pack  of 
hounds  to  be  got  at  for  love  or  money,"  grumbled 
Bob.  "  I'd  like  to  know  what  I  am  to  do  with 
myself.  Do  I  look  like  one  of  the  *  landed 
gentry  ? '      Have  I  ever  behaved  like  one,  I  say  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

*'  No,  I  cannot  accuse  you  of  that.  But  it  will 
come  ;  it  will  come.  Have  some  common  sense, 
Bob.     You  know  you  are  fond  of  the  place.  ' 

"  Well,   yes — yes  ;   I   suppose   I  am.     But  you 

see "  he  rubbed   his   hand    savagely  through 

his  thick  hair,  and  stamped  so  vindictively  with 
his  heavy-nailed  boots  that  I  expected  the  floor  to 
open  and  engulf  him.  *'  Hang  it !  "  he  added, 
"  it's  not  that.     It  is  the  girl  I  am  thinking  of." 

"  Cynthia  ?  Ah,  h'm  !  Yes,  it  s  true,  .there's 
Cynthia." 

A  pause  fell  between  us,  during  which  Bob's 
honest  face  grew  more  and  more  cross,  his  assaults 
on  the  unoffending  carpet  more  energetic  and 
violent. 

I  scrutinized  him  through  my  spectacles,  partly 
sorry  for,  partly  amused  b}',  his  perplexity. 

I  am  an  old  fellow.  I  have  met  and  known 
intimately  every  specimen  of  the  genus  "  young 
man,"  but  I  have  seldom  met  one  of  more 
sterling  metal  than  my  friend,  Bob  Trevanion. 

He    was    not    a    genius ;     he    was    not    even 


interesting.  On  the  contrary,  as  he  would  have 
been  the  first  to  inform  you,  he  had  the  reputation 
of  being  rather  stupid  than  otherwise.  His  father 
had  wished  him  to  go  into  the  Church — a  scheme 
that  was  soon  abandoned,  partly  on  account  of 
Bob's  reluctance  to  don  the  cloth,  and  partly 
because  his  capabilities  were  pronounced  in- 
adequate. The  latter  reason  also  put  the  Bar  out 
of  the  question.  And  young  Hopeful's  father  was 
beginning  to  despair  of  seeing  his  son  settled 
in  life,  when,  by  a  stroke  of  prodigious  good  luck, 
Bob  electrified  himself  and  his  family  by  passing 
the  Army  examination,  if  only  on  a  second  trial. 
So  he  became  a  Guardsman,  and  was  placidly 
content  to  trot  through  life  as  "  a  stupid  fellow." 
He  was  really  fond  of  his  profession,  but  did  not 
trouble  himself  to  work  more  than  he  was  obliged  ; 
and  in  the  Guards  that  obligation  is  not  a  heavy 
one.  He  never  came  to  the  fore  anywhere,  except 
in  the  hunting-field,  on  such  old  screws  as  he  could 
afford  to  hire  :  his  father  had  quite  enough  to  do 
to  keep  his  son  in  uniforms,  without  providing 
him  with  hunters  as  well. 

In  spite  of  this,  there  never  was  such  a  popular 
fellow  as  Bob,  especially  with  his  own  sex.  He 
was  rather  too  rough  and  clumsy  to  please  the 
women  ;  though  I  have  heard  some,  who  knew 
him  intimately,  declare  that  he  was  worth  fifty  of 
the  smart  young  men  of  the  day. 

For  myself,  I  don't  mind  owning  that  I  loved  the 
boy.  Brains  and  wit  are  all  very  fine  in  their 
way;  but  give  me  honesty,  pluck,  generosity,  and 
a  downright  good  heart,  and  I  know  which  I 
would  trust  the  farthest. 

Bob  could  not  quote  correctly  from  the  classics ; 
but  he  could  stand  up  for  the  weak  and  oppressed 
against  anyone,  was  always  the  first  to  do  a  friend 
a  good  turn,  and  was  as  tender  as  a  girl  over  any- 
thing that  was  helpless  or  suffering. 

Like  all  the  Trevanions,  he  was  good-looking, 
with  a  fresh  Saxon  type  of  beauty,  blue-eyed,  fair- 
complexioned ;  he  stood  six  feet  two  in  his  stockings, 
was  strong  as  a  lion,  with  big  hands  and  feet,  and 
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a  voice  that  positively  rang  with  joUity  and  good 
temper.  Lastly,  he  had  the  shaggiest  head  of 
tawny  hair  that  ever  man  was  cursed  withal, 
always  rough,  always  like  a  mop  ;  and — to  return 
to  our  muttons — on  the  afternoon  during  which 
the  preceding  conversation  took  place,  the  said 
mop  was  not  improved  by  having  been  rubbed 
and  tortured,  as  an  aid  to  reflection,  until  it  stood 
out  round  his  head  like  a  nimbus. 

Bob  was  in  a  shocking  bad  temper.  He  had 
been  growling  fitfully  for  the  last  twenty-four 
hours.  It  was  about  time  he  relieved  himself  by 
letting  off  steam  ;  so  I  called  him  into  the  smoking- 
room  and  tried  to  encourage  confidences,  with  a 
hope  of  clearing  the  atmosphere  of  his  perturbed 
mind. 

Ttie  cause  of  his  ill-humour  was  this.  He  had 
come  into  a  fortune  of  ^5,000  a  year,  and  the 
prettiest  old  house  in  Cornwall. 

"  Lucky  dog  !  "  you  will  say.  So  he  ought  to 
have  considered  himself ;  but  he  refused  to  do  so ; 
and  perhaps  the  position  in  which  he  found  himself 
was  rather  equivocal. 

His  uncle,  the  late  Squire  Trevanion,  of  Pensil 
Grange,  had  been  the  head  of  the  Trevanion 
family.  He  was  a  queer-tempered  man,  with 
crotchety  notions  and  the  most  provokingly  un- 
methodical mind  possible  to  conceive.  He  married 
late  in  life — not  very  happily.  Some  people  said 
he  was  *'  caught,"  which  is  also  my  own  private 
opinion.  At  all  events,  his  wife  continually  nagged 
and  irritated  his  quick  temper,  and  did  her  best  to 
make  a  henpecked  husband  of  a  man  who  had 
never  in  his  life  brooked  contradiction  or  given  up 
his  own  way  in  favour  of  another.  After  some 
years  a  child  was  born.  Words  cannot  adequately 
express  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Squire 
awaited  this  event.  To  have  a  son  and  heir  was 
the  hope  of  his  life.  It  never  entered  his  head 
that  Providence  might  thwart  the  wish  ;  but  this 
is  just  what  did  happen.  The  child  was  a  girl — 
"  a  squally  female  brat,"  as  her  disappointed  father 
called  the  unfortunate  little  mortal  when  he  heard 
the  news.  "  But  I  have  made  my  will,"  he  wrote 
to  me;  "I  have  left  everything  I  possess  to  young 
Bob  Trevanion.  Pensil  Grange  shall  never  pass 
into  the  hands  of  a  woman." 

Two  or  three  years  later  Mrs.  Trevanion  died. 
But  even  tne  desire  to  have  an  heir  did  not  tempt 
the  Squire  to  re-assume  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 


As  years  passed  on,  and  little  Cynthia  grew  up 
pretty  and  attractive,  she  won  a  place  in  her 
father's  heart.  He  was  proud  and  fond  of  her, 
and  spoiled  her  so  inordinately  that  kind  friends 
shook  their  heads  and  prophesied  a  stormy  future 
for  her.  Once  I  ventured  to  ask  the  Squire  if  he 
still  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  leaving  the  estate 
to  his  brother's  son,  Bob. 

"  Well,  no,"  he  confessed.  "  The  girl  is  a  good 
girl,  and  appreciates  the  place  as  no  else  could  do. 
I  think  of  making  a  fresh  will.  The  fact  is,  she 
ought  to  marry  Robert's  boy.  Bob.  I'll  have  him 
down  here,  and  see  what  he  is  made  of." 

But,  alas  for  Cynthia !  before  the  Squire  took 
the  trouble  of  altering  his  will,  death  came  upon 
him.  He  had  always  hated  business  matters,  and, 
like  many  elderly  men,  was  confident  of  rivalling 
the  years  of  Methuselah  ;  and  though  Cynthia  had 
been  talked  of  and  treated  as  his  heiress,  nothing 
definite  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  making  her 
so  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

Thus  it  was  that  my  friend  Bob  found  himself, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  master  of  Pensil  Grange 
and  a  nice  little  income ;  whilst  eighteen-year-old 
Cynthia  was  left  absolutely  penniless,  without  a 
near  relation  to  turn  to,  except  the  cousin  who  had 
ousted  her  from  her  inheritance. 

Bob's  father  was  dead,  and  the  Squire's  crusty 
temper  had  not  gained  him  many  friends.  I 
believe  I  was  the  only  one  left ;  and  when  I  found 
myself  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  trustee  to 
Bob,  who  was  quite  capable  of  looking  after  his 
own  affairs,  and  to  Cynthia,  who  had  not  a  shilling 
to  look  after,  I  half  regretted  my  friendship  with 
the  old  man. 

"  If  only  they  would  fall  in  love  with  each 
other,"  I  mused,  as  Bob  and  I  sat  smoking  together 
that  June  afternoon  ;  "but  they  won't.  There  is 
not  a  chance  of  it." 

Evidently  my  thought  was  infectious.  For 
suddenly,  after  a  gloomy  silence.  Bob  heaved  a 
prodigious  sigh,  and  said  deliberately,  with  bitter 
resignation  : 

**  I've  got  it  !    I  suppose  I  ought  to  marry  her." 

*'  Ought  ? "  I  exclaimed,  trying  to  conceal  my 
eagerness.  **  My  dear  boy,  there  is  no  obligation 
in  the  matter.  If  you  care  for  her,  marry  her ;  if 
not,  don't.     How  long  have  you  thought  of  this  ?  " 

"  Never  before  to-day.  But  think  what  a  fix  I 
am    in.     I   see   no    other  way  out    of  it.     I    hate 
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kicking  a  woman  out  of  her  own.  Besides,  it 
would  be  more  useful  to  her.  I  don't  want  it.  I 
can  work,  if  it  comes  to  that,"  said  Bob,  thrusting 
out  his  brawny  hands  as  proof.  "  What  am  I  to 
do,  kicking  my  heels  together  all  day  ?  Yes ;  of 
course  I  must  marry  her.  I  say,  Mr.  Kindersley," 
he  added,  insinuatingly,  "  can't  you  arrange  it  ?  / 
don't  know  how  it  is  done." 

'*  Wait  a  moment,"  I  answered,  rather  flabber- 
gasted by  such  impetuosity.  "  Are  you  sure  she 
will  have  you  ?  ' 

Bob  meditated.  A  gleam  of  hope  passed  over 
his  face,  then  faded.  He  shoved  both  hands 
through  his  hair,  and  shook  his  head  dolefully. 

"  Of  course  I  am  a  stupid  sort  of  fool,"  he  said 
slowly.  "  I  know  that,  and  don't  for  a  moment 
expect  her  to  think  anything  else.  But  then,  you 
see,  she'd  eat  her  heart  out  at  having  to  leave  the 
Grange,  and  her  garden,  and  all  that.  Those  sort 
of  things  go  down  with  a  woman,  don't  they  ?  I 
wouldn't  bother  her  much.  I  sha'n't  make  a 
brilliant  husband  ;  but  I  wouldn't  ill-use  her,  or 
expect  much  from  her,  or  beat  her,  or  anything 
like  that.  We  might  jog  along  somehow.  I  rather 
like  her  ;  I  do,  on  my  word  of  honour." 

"  She  has  her  father's  temper,  and  is  dreadfully 
spoilt,"  I  felt  constrained  to  say,  not  sure  that 
Bob's  arguments  would  not,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"  go  down  "  with  Cynthia,  she  being  of  the  frail 
sex,  and  open  to  temptation.  "  Marriage  is  not  a 
game  to  hurry  over.  I  think,  if  you  ask  my  advice, 
I  would  wait  a  little  while,  and — well,  in  short, 
pay  her  some  attentions,  as  they  say  in  novels. 
She  is  a  curious  girl." 

"Very,''  assented  Bob;  "an  awfully  odd  girl. 
Still,  I  don't  see  what  else  is  to  be  done.  I 
dare  say,  if  I  give  her  her  head  at  first,  she  will 
sober  down  in  time.  As  far  as  I  know  anything 
of  matrimon}',  one  must  give  and  take  on  both 
sides,  as  in  other  things ;  and  as  long  as  she 
doesn't  expect  too  much  of  me,  I  shall  be  all  right. 
The  old  ass  of  a  Squire  !"  he  cried  vehemently, 
after  a  glance  at  the  delicious  view  of  the  park 
through  the  window.  "  No  wonder  she  is  cut  up 
about  it.     By  Jove,  1  11  do  it ! " 

Being  of  the  opinion  that  the  love-aft'airs  of 
young  people  gain  nothing  good  from  the  inter- 
ference of  even  the  best-meaning  friends,  I  held 
my  peace,  and  thought  what  a  lucky  girl  Cynthia 
might  be  if  she  would  look  at  things  in  the  right 


light,  from  my  point  of  view.  I  wondered  if 
Bob  was  as  indift'erent  to  her  as  he  appeared  to 
be,  or  if  he  really  had  a  sneaking  affection  for  her. 
Presently,  I  ventured  gently  to  probe  his  feelings. 

"Building  castles  in  the  air.  Bob?"  I  asked 
cheerfully. 

"  No  ;  pigsties  !  "  growled  Bob  ;  whereupon  we 
subsided  into  silence,  puffing  idly  at  the  insinuating 
cigar,  busied  with  our  own  thoughts,  whilst  the 
summer  air  blew  invitingly  through  the  open 
window.  Probably,  we  drifted  rather  close  to  the 
land  of  dreams  :  for  we  both  started  guiltily,  when 
the  door  presently  burst  open,  and  a  girl's  fresh 
voice  broke  the  silence. 

"  Well,  of  all  lazy  creatures,  commend  me  to 
men  in  summer!  How  you  can  sit  and  stew  here 
in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  when  it  is  perfectly  glorious 
out  of  doors,  passes  my  comprehension.  I  suppose 
you  don't  appreciate  it.  A  good  cigar  in  an  arm- 
chair is  better  than  sunshine  and  flowers,  of  course. 
But  still " 

Her  voice  died  away  rather  bitterly,  with  a 
touch  of  scorn. 

"  It  is  so  awfully  hot !  "  said  Bob,  in  lame  excuse. 

'•  Well,  tea  is  ready  in  the  hall  ;  so  I  came  to 
fetch  you.  And  there  are  some  of  your  favourite 
cakes,  Mr.  Kindersley.  I  know  you  like  a  real 
Cornish  tea  ;  don't  you  ?" 

"  Especially  yours,  Cynthia.  Whenever  I  read 
of  Arcadian  feasts,  I  think  of  summer  and  Pensil 
Grange  and  you." 

"  You  must  leave  me  out  in  future,"  she  said,  in 
a  low  voice,  still  bitterly,  as  I  followed  her  into  the 
wainscoted  hall.     "That  is  over  now." 

It  was  a  sore  subject  with  her,  poor  girl,  and  she 
could  not,  nor  did  she  wish  to,  put  on  a  resigned 
face.  Who  would  care  for  the  place  as  she  did  ? 
Her  whole  heart  was  wrapped  up  in  it.  How  fond 
she  was  of  every  feature  in  the  fair  landscape,  of 
every  nook  in  the  shady  dells,  of  every  bend  in 
the  little  river  that  meandered  through  the  woods 
and  meadows.  How  proud  she  had  been  of  the 
old  gabled  house  ;  and  to  think  that  all  these  good 
things  would  one  day  be  hers.  Now,  as  she  said, 
all  that  was  over,  and  Bob — stupid  Bob  Trevanion 
— had  taken  her  place.  How  could  her  father 
have  been  so  improvident  ?  It  was  like  a  slight 
on  her.  Though  she  knew  the  contrary,  the  world 
would  say  that,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had 
never  forgiven  her  for  being  a  girl. 
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Any  one  who  had  mixed  more  in  society,  and 
been  less  of  a  spoilt  child,  would  have  disguised 
these  feelings.  But  our  Cynthia  was  not  con- 
ventional. Her  face  was  full  of  discontent,  and 
her  manner  towards  Bob  most  discouraging  to  one 
who  contemplated  asking  her  to  be  his  wife. 

Cynthia  bore  a  strong  family  resemblance  to  her 
cousin.  Both  showed  the  Trevanion  breeding  by 
their  tall  figures  and  fair  colouring.  But  Cynthia's 
features  were  refined  into  something  very  near 
positive  beauty.  Her  blue  eyes  were  darker,  with 
black  brows  and  lashes,  and  the  curves  of  her  lips 
were  more  positive  and  self-willed.  If  she  were 
not  a  woman,  one  might  say  that  she  looked  less 
good-tempered  than  honest  Bob. 

She  gave  us  our  tea  with  a  little  air  of  proud 
humility  that  amused  me,  and  impressed  Bob 
with  an  uncomfortable  consciousness  that  he  was 
a  usurper.  In  his  new  character  of  "wooer,"  he 
was  oppressively  attentive  ;  but  his  little  courtesies 
were  received  with  such  girlish  disdain  that  he 
grew  more  and  more  nervous  and  abashed,  and 
finally  upset  the  cream-jug  over  the  table,  and 
half  its  contents  on  to  the  floor. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said,  apologetically.  "  I 
can't  do  anything  right.  What  a  clumsy  idiot 
I  am  !  " 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  Cynthia  began,  then  checked 
herself. 

It  was  no  longer  for  her  to  say  whether  or  not 
it  mattered  having  stains  made  on  the  carpets  at 
Pensil.  They  were  Bob's  carpets ;  in  all  pro- 
bability they  would  soon  be  unrecognisable,  what 
with  Bob's  dogs  running  loose  about  the  house, 
Bob's  friends  with  their  muddy  boots,  Bob's  own 
deplorable  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  is  dainty 
and  pretty. 

She  rose  with  a  petulant  movement,  and,  taking 
a  book  from  the  table,  ensconsed  herself  in  one 
of  the  deep-recessed  window-seats — not  to  read. 
Her  eyes  went  straying  over  the  lawn,  and  the 
distant  meadows,  and  the  little  valleys,  which  she 
had  hoped  to  call  her  own.  Blue  smoke  curled  up 
from  the  village  in  the  hollow.  It  was  very 
peaceful  and  refreshing  to  look  upon.  It  was  not 
likely  that  a  girl  of  eighteen  would  trouble  her 
head  as  to  whether  it  was  as  healthy  as  it  was 
picturesque ;  but  I  never  walked  through  that 
straggling  village  without  seeing  the  ghost  of 
disease  hovering  above  it.     The  Squire  had  never 


bothered  himself  to  think  about  drainage,  and 
such-like  trivial  matters,  much  less  about  the 
health  of  his  tenantry.     Why  should  he  ? 

Presently  Bob  got  up,  with  a  glance  of  interro- 
gation at  me,  which  I  purposely  ignored,  and,  after 
fidgeting  round  the  room,  he  joined  Cynthia  at  the 
window. 

"  Reading,  Cynthia  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  smile. 
"  Does  that  book  interest  you  ?  '' 

"  Verj'  much,"  said  Cynthia. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  taking  in  the  nature  of 
the  book  on  her  lap,  she  coloured  with  annoyance. 
It  was  a  well-thumbed  "  Ruft^s  Guide  to  the  Turf," 
which  Bob  had  been  studying  assiduously  for  the 
last  w^eek,  much  to  Cynthia's  contempt. 

"  I  am  afraid  my  literature  isn't  first  class," 
went  on  Bob,  complacently.  "  I  always  fall 
asleep  over  anything  dry  and  solid  But  I  back 
myself  in  an  examination  on  this,  against  any  one." 

"How  useful !"  commented  the  girl.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  breed  race-horses  here  ?  You  might  turn 
the  orchard  into  paddocks.  It  only  needs  to  have 
the  trees  cut  down." 

"  Bright  idea  !  It  is  the  very  place,"  cried  Bob  ; 
"only  I  don't  quite  see  my  way.  A  man  ought  to  be 
a  millionaire  to  go  on  the  turf.  Otherwise,  what 
rippwg  paddocks  one  might  make  of  the  orchard!" 

Cynthia's  glance  of  indignation  spoke  volumes, 
and  ought  to  have  annihilated  the  presumptions 
youth.  As  it  was,  he  was  only  vaguely  conscious 
that  something  distressed  her,  and  suddenly  turned 
to  her,  his  face  beaming  with  compassion. 

"  It's  a  beastly  shame ! ''  he  exclaimed  ;  "  a  beastly 
shame  on  you,  Cynthia.     I  hate  the  whole  thing." 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  hate  it.  I  wish  I  could  pass 
on  to  you  some  of  my  love  of  the  place.  But  at 
least  you  cannot  hate  it,''  she  answered,  speaking 
more  softly.  "I  dare  say  it  is  best  as  it  is.  I 
know  you  won't  do  anything  he  would  have  disliked. 
They  say  a  man  is  better  in  any  responsible 
position  than  a  woman ;  and  perhaps  I  should 
have  got  into  any  amount  of  trouble." 

"  I  shall  try  and  be  a  good  landlord,"  said  Bob, 
half  to  himself     "  There  is  no  end  of  work  to 
done.     First  and  foremost,  the  village." 

"  The  village  ! "  sharply.  "  What  is  wrong  with 
that  ?  " 

"  Everything.  It  is  the  unhealthiest  place  I 
ever  saw,  and  always  will  be  until  that  stagnant 
pond  is  done  away  with." 
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"  My  pond  ! — the  pond  with  the  rushes  and 
water-Ulies  ! "'  cried  Cynthia,  in  tones  of  incre- 
dulous horror.  "Do  away  with  that?  Yes,  and 
with  the  brook  too,  I  suppose,  and — and  I  should 
demolish  village  and  all,  whilst  I  was  about  it,  if 
I  were  you.  Go  on  !  go  on!  What  else,  please?" 
"  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  it  almost  amounts  to 
that,"  continued  innocent  Bob.  "  Those  hovels 
look  pretty,  and  all  that,  but  they  are  not  fit  to 
house  pigs  in.  They  must  go  ;  and  the  brook  ? 
Yes,  you  are  right  about  that,  too.  The  place  is  a 
swamp.     I  wish  I  could  drain  all  the  valley." 

"  Yes,  yes,  go  on,"  cried  poor  spoilt  Cynthia, 
almost  dancing  with  frenzy.  **  I  would  pull  down 
the  Grange,  too.  Oh !  it  will  be  a  fine  sight  five 
years  hence.  Do  not  ever  ask  me  to  come  and  see 
it.  I  would  not  come  ;  that  I  would  not  !  You 
don't  understand  —  what  —  what  —  anything  but 
horses,  that  any  stupid  can  understand.  Oh,  it  is 
sacrilege  to  hear  you  talk !  How  dare  you — to  me ! " 
"  I  beg  your  pardon  :  I  thought  you  agreed ;  " 
and  Bob's  blue  eyes  clouded.  "  You  know,  I  want 
to  please  you." 

"  No,  no  ;  you  do  not.  You  want  to  make  me 
miserable — to  show  that  you  can  do  what  you  like 

here  now.     Oh,  I  wish,  I  wish '' 

"I  want  you  to  help  me,"  said  the  young  fellow. 
"The  place  can't  get  on  without  you.  Cannot  you 
see  that  ?     I — I  want  you  to  stay." 

She  gave  him  a  glance  of  angry  incredulity,  and 
made  no  reply. 

Far  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  help  listening.  I 
hope  it  was  not  a  breach  of  confidence.  Surely,  the 
idiot  of  a  boy  was  not  going  to  propose  then  and 
there,  just  after  having  wounded  the  girl's  most 
sensitive  feelings  ?  I  was  on  tenterhooks.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  well-meaning  stupidity  of  a  fellow 
like  Bob.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  quiet.  If 
only  he  were  within  reach  of  a  suggestive  kick. 

"  I  mean  it,"  he  went  on,  with  provoking  calm- 
ness :  "  Why  shouldn't  we  keep  up  the  place 
together?  Can't  you  understand?  If — if — if  yen 
were  to  be  my  wife,  Cynthia  ?  " 

Poor  Bob.  His  face  was  like  a  crimson  sunset  ; 
his  tawny  hair  stood  up  wildly  all  over  his  head. 

"Your  wife!"  cried  Cynthia,  passionately. 
"  Oh,  I  would  rather  beg  my  bread." 

"Cynthia,   don't.      I'll  do  anything  for  you.     I 

will  slave  for  you.      I  will '' 

i  heard  no  more.     Something  in  the  boy's  voice 


made  me  ashamed  of  listening  any  longer.  The 
matter-of-fact  part  of  the  business  was  over  ;  real 
earnest  had  taken  its  place.  I  crept  guiltily  out  of 
the  room  into  the  garden,  wondering  wtiat  the 
end  would  be.  What  a  little  vixen  the  girl  was  f 
Bob  was  well  rid  of  her.  If  she  were  my  daughter, 
I  would  have  whipped  her  and  sent  her  to  bed, 
until  she  chose  to  behave  like  a  well-conducted 
young  lady.  I  have  no  patience  with  a  bad- 
tempered  woman. 

Half  an  hour  or  so  later,  Bob  collided  against 
me  round  a  corner  with  the  impetuosity  of  a 
young  bull,  knocking  my  hat  off  my  head  and  my 
breath  out  of  my  body.  He  looked  very  hot,  » 
agitated,  and  dishevelled,  and  as  if  he  longed  to 
shake  some  one  or  something  to  atoms  in  his  strong 
young  arms. 

"Don't  tell  me  you  have  done  it !  "  I  exclaimed. 
"  But  I  have,"  burst  out  Bob.     "  Idiot,  ass,  fool 
that   I    am  !      I    always    knew    I    was    hopelessly 
stupid — too  stupid  for  her.      Well,  that  is  over." 

"  A  very  good  thing  too,"  I  said  quietly.  "  She 
would  drive  a  man  out  of  his  mind  with  her 
tantrums.  Why,  Bob,  old  fellow,  w^hat  is  the 
matter  ?  After  all,  you  only  did  it  out  of  pure 
benevolence.     Why  should  you  be  so  glum  ?" 

"  That's  just  it,"  he  answered  hotly.  "  I've 
made  a  fool  of  myself,  and  I  love  her.  I  have 
loved  her  ever  since  the  first  day  I  knew  her." 


"Come,  Mr.  Kindersley,  you  don't  really  believe," 
said  Cynthia  incredulously — "  you  don't  really 
believe  that  I  could  marry  such  a  stupid  fellow  as 
Bob  ?  I  know  he  is  a  dear  good  boy,  and  most 
worthy ;  but  there  is  no  denying  that  he  is  stupid. 
If  ever  I  marry,  I  hope  my  husband  will  have 
brains.  Bob  never  opens  a  book,  and  is  quite 
hopelessly  prosaic.  You  don't  wish  I  had  accepted 
him?" 

"  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that  mar- 
riage without  love  is  a  game  not  worth  the  candle," 
I  answered,  trying  to  feel  cross  with  the  pretty, 
unrepentant  face.  "  Still,  you  may  learn  that 
honest  men  do  not  grow  like  blackberries,  and 
that  true  love  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  askii^." 

"  Love  ! "  cried  the  girl.  "  Why,  as  for  that,  it 
was  not  in  Bob's  programme.  It  was  charity — 
just  charity.  A  Trevanion  does  not  wish  for  such 
benefits."     She  tossed  her  haughty  golden  head. 
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"  And  Bob  might  have  known  it.  Of  course,  it 
was  very  good  and  unselfish  of  him.  But  it  stung 
me  too  much.  I  am  sorry  I  was  rude  ;  but  he 
did  do  it  so  badly.  And  then  his  talk  of  improve- 
ments. Oh,  Mr.  Kindersley,  it  made  me  feel  half 
mad.  Cannot  you  imagine  what  it  will  be  ?  All 
my  dear  old  honeysuckle  and  ivy-covered  cottages 
torn  down,  and  prim  rows  of  stucco  houses  put  in 
their  place,  making  a  frightful  blot  on  the  valley. 
And  my  water-lilies — and  the  brook  through  the 
vil'age! — scandalous  !  " 

She  paused,  her  blue  eyes  full  of  wrathful 
tears.  I  am  such  a  soft-hearted  old  fool  that  I 
was  sorry  for  her,  and  wished  Bob  anywhere  out 
of  the  way. 

"  There  is  one  comfort,"  she  went  on  ;  "though 
he  may  spoil  Pensil  village,  he  can't  touch 
Trevene  just  at  present.  You  know  Trevene — 
the  village  just  outside  the  park  ?  A  little  while 
ago,  papa  let  that  part  of  the  property,  with  the 
shooting,  to  Sir  Hugh  Blundell." 

"Trevene?  Yes,  I  know.  The  place  where 
there  is  always  an  epidemic  of  measles  or  scarlet- 
fever  or  typhoid,"  J  answered,  with  the  slightest 
tinge  of  malice.  "  But  now,  Cynthia,  to  business, 
please.     About  your  future  -: ?  " 

She  stopped  me  with  an  impatient  wave  of  her 
hand. 

"  It  is  no  use  arguing  about  it,"  she  said 
resolutely.  "  Indeed,  I  cannot  accept  anything 
from  Bob.'' 

In  vain  I  begged,  and  scolded,  and  reasoned. 
The  girl,  like  her  father,  was   obstinate  as  a  mule. 


Since  she  would  not  marry  him,  Bob  wished  to 
settle  a  yearly  allowance  on  her,  which  any 
sensible  woman  would  have  seen  was  only  fair  and 
natural.  But  Cynthia  was  not  sensible.  She 
said  she  had  made  up  her  foolish  mind  to  be 
independent,  and  to  live  by  her  own  exertions.  I 
never  felt  so  provoked  in  my  life  ;  but,  as  she 
said,  it  was  no  use  arguing  with  her. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me,"  she  cried,  suddenly 
burjdng  her  face  in  her  hands.  "  Cannot  you 
understand  how  hard  it  is  ?  I  must  go  away  from 
here.  I  know  I  seem  very  cold,  and  bitter,  and 
headstrong ;  but  I  cannot  help  it.  I  am  so 
miserable,  I  hardly  know  what  I  am  doing." 

"  Poor  Cynthia  ! — poor  Bob  !  " 

"  No ;  I  am  not  poor.  After  all,  it  must  be 
glorious  to  work  and  fight  in  the  world,"  she 
exclaimed,  lifting  up  her  head.  "  If  I  lived  here 
all  my  life,  I  should  get  more  and  more  selfish  and 
indolent.  There  is  no  scope  for  one's  energies. 
Sometimes  I  think — now  don't  laugh  at  me — I  think 
I  should  like  to  do  good  to  some  one  or  some  thing." 
"And  you  think  Bob  will  find  no  good  to  do  here?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Bob  ?  no.  Hov/  should  he  ?  Of  course,  he 
will  never  do  any  harm,  and  will  make  an 
excellent  landlord.  But  that  will  not  require  any 
great  self-sacrifice ;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  ;£  s,  d." 

I  smiled  to  myself;  perhaps  with  unconcealed 
irony,  for  she  flushed,  and  walked  out  of  the  room 
with  the  delicious  dignity  of  an  insulted  child  ;  too 
proud  to  cry,  but  convinced  that  the  world  was 
dealing  very  hardly  and  very  unjustly  wiih  her. 


(To  be  continued.) 


"A     CAT     MAY     LOOK     AT     A     KING. 


GASTLES     IN     THE     AIR. 

A  BOVE  in  the  blue,  where  the  sunbeams  are, 
And  the  silvery  mists  are  hung. 
Is  a  wonderful  land,  more  fair  by  far 
Than  ever  was  seen  or  sung. 

Its  dwellings  are  beautiful  castles  all, 

Some  gallant  with  pomp  and  pride, 
Some  hushed  as  a. garden  when  flowers  fall 

Asleep  in  the  eventide. 

For  each  one  builds  what  he  wants  to  be, 

From  a  bower  to  an  ivory  throne. 
And  nothing's  so  rare  that  he  may  not  see 

And  call  in  that  land  his  own. 

And  words  caressing,  and  accents  kind. 

And  the  echo  of  welcome  feet 
Fall  in  with  the  dreams  of  the  drowsy  wind 

In  a  murmur  of  music  sweet. 

There  nobody  wants  what  he  cannot  win  ; 

There  none  ever  weep  or  sorrow ; 
And  over  the  gate,  as  you  enter  in, 

Is  written  in  mist  "  to-morrow." 

But  or  ever  a  morrow  has  time  to  break. 

The  fabric  of  yesterday 
Is  dissolved  in  the  air  as  a  feathery  flake. 

And  caught  in  the  clouds  away  ; 

And  the  turrets  of  gold,  and  the  chambers  wide. 

And  the  forms  and  the  faces  dear, 
All  the  beautiful  mansions  of  pleasure  and  pride 

They  crumble  and  disappear. 

Yet  still  as  they  fall,  in  the  blue  above, 

Rise  others  as  frail  and  fair ; 
And  all  that  you  long  for  in  vain,  and  love, 

Will  be  yours  for  the  asking  there  ; 

And  hunger  and  pain  and  tears  that  flow. 

And  sorrows  that  endless  are. 
They  are  all  forgot,  if  you  only  know 

Your  way  to  that  land  afar. 

Margarat  Armour. 
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/^N  the  southern  borders  of  Wanvickshire,  eight 
^-^  miles  from  Banbury,  the  long  terraced  ridge 
of  Edge  Hill  marks  the  boundary'  of  the  high 
Oxfordshire  tableland.  That  sharply  defined  edge, 
dropping  suddenly  into  the  plains,  forms  a  striking 
feature  in  the  landscape  of  the  country  round.  A 
pleasant  and  fruitful  countrj'  it  is,  a  land  of  rich 
pastures  and  clear  streams  ;  above  all,  a  region 
of  shade  and  repose,  where  the  grass  is  of  the 
greenest  and  the  foliage  of  the  thickest,  where 
blackbirds  and  thrushes  sing  all  day  on  the  boughs, 
and  honeysuckle  and  wild  roses  grow  tangled 
together  in  the  hedge-rows.  On  every  side  you 
see  the  same  rows  of  tall  elm-trees  ;  the  same  bent 
willows  marking  the  sleepy  course  of  the  brooks 
that  wind  through  the  grassy  meadows  ;  the  same 
thatched  roofs  and  houses  of  yellow-brown  stone 
clustering  round  solemn  church-towers ;  the  same 
peaceful  homesteads,  each  with  their  thread  of  blue 
smoke  curling  upwards  against  the  leafy  back- 
ground. Go  where  you  will,  at  home  or  abroad, 
you  will  not  find  a  greener  or  a  stiller  spot  than 


this  hill-side,  where  the  first  great  battle  of  the 
Civil  Wars  was  fought. 

It  is  the  heart  of  England  ;  the  very  centre  of  the 
Midlands.  Here,  in  the  same  ditch,  you  may 
watch  the  rise  of  streams  which  flow  on  the  one 
side  into  the  Avon  and  the  Severn,  on  the  other 
into  the  Cherwell  and  the  Thames.  Far  away 
below  stretches  the  great  central  plain,  from  the 
borders  of  Charnwood  Forest  and  the  smoky 
furnaces  of  the  Black  Country  to  the  towers  of 
Worcester,  "the  faithful  city,"  and  the  Malvern 
heights.  At  your  feet  is  the  fair  Warwickshire 
valley,  with  Avon  winding  like  a  silver  thread 
through  the  meadows  ;  and  on  clear  days  the 
spires  of  St.  Michael  of  Coventry,  St.  Mary  of 
Warwick,  and  Stratford  Church  are  plainly  seen. 
We  look  down  on  the  home  of  Shakespeare  and 
on  the  daisied  fields  of  George  Eliot's  childhood. 

Camden  calls  all  this  district  which  lies  south  of 
Avon  the  Feldom,  as  distinguished  from  the  Arden 
or  woodland  country  to  the  north ;  and  the  Dasset 
hills,  which  project  into  the  plain  to  the   right  of 
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Edge  Hill,  were  original]}-  called  Deor-set — the 
abode  of  wild  beasts.  "A  champain  country," 
says  the  same  old  writer,  "  whose  fertile  fields  of 
corn  and  verdant  pastures  yield  a  most  delightful 
prospect  from  the  top  of  Edge  Hill."  But,  in  his 
days,  the  trees,  which  are  the  charm  of  this  country, 
were  wanting.  Leland,  writing  in  Henry  VIII. 's 
time,  tells  us  that  he  rode  from  Banbury  to 
Warwick  "  by  champaine  grounds,  fruilfull  of 
come  and  grasse,  but  barren  of  wood,"  and  again 
from  King's  Sutton  and  Southam  to  Banbury  all 
"  by  champaine  barren  of  wood."  And  Clarendon 
described  Edge  Hill  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars 
as  bleak  and  bare,  without  so  much  as  a  tree  or 
hedge  to  aftord  shelter. 

In  the  plain,  three  miles  from  Edge  Hill,  lies 
the  small  market  town  of  Kineton,  or  King-town, 
where  John  once  held  his  court,  and  where  Lord 
Essex  and  his  troops  encamped  the  night  before 
the  battle.  Nearer  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  Radway, 
or  Redeweie,  so  called  from  the  red  colour  of 
the  soil.  Ratley-Rotelei  is  the  name  of  another 
village  on  the  slope  of  Edge  Hill  ;  and  all  this 
district  was  formerly  known  as  the  Vale  of  the 
Red  Horse,  from  a  colossal  figure  of  a  horse  cut  in 
the  red  loam  of  the  hill-side  by  the  country  folk, 
in  memory  of  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
the  King-maker,  who  stabbed  his  horse  in  the 
thick  of  the  melee  on  Towton  Hill,  and  vowed  to 
conquer  or  die  with  his  men.  For  hundreds  of 
years  the  trenches  of  the  Red  Horse  were  scoured 
every  Palm  Sunday,  the  day  on  which  Warwick 
won  his  victory  of  Towton,  and  certain  freeholders 
in  the  lordship  of  Tysoe  held  their  lands  in  right 
of  this  yearly  service.  Fragments  of  the  outlines 
may  to  this  day  be  traced  on  the  slope  of  Edge 
Hill,  near  the  lone  house  known  as  the  Sunrisiag. 

"  Here,"  says  a  Puritan  writer,  "the  Lord  made 
the  red  horse  of  his  wrath  ride  most  furiously  to 
the  ruin  of  our  enemies."  Deep  and  lasting  was 
the  impression  made  by  the  fight  of  Edge  Hill  on 
this  rural  district  where  war  had  been  so  long 
unknown.  For  many  years  afterwards  the  peasants 
in  these  quiet  villages  heard  "  prodigious  noises  of 
wars  and  trumpets "  on  winter  nights,  and  saw 
"  phantom- warriors,"  among  them  the  form  of  Sir 
Edmund  Verney  and  others  who  fell  in  battle  were 
clearly  recognized.  To  this  day,  bullets  are  often 
dug  up  on  the  terraced  slopes,  and  the  plough- 
share still  turns  up  some  relic  of  the  fight — now 


a  baltle-axe,  now  a  jewel  from  some  Cavalier's 
chain.  A  sword  with  the  Lindsey  crest,  now 
preserved  at  the  Surirising,  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  brave  old  Lord  Lindsey,  who  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, and  died  in  his  son's  arms  on  his  way 
to  Warwick  Castle  in  the  Lord-General's  coach. 

As  we  stand  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  it  is  easy  to 
follow  the  movements  of  the  two  armies.  We  can 
trace  the  course  of  the  king's  march  from  Shrews- 
bury to  Kenil  worth  and  Southam,  where  he  slept 
on  Friday,  the  21st  of  October,  all  unconscious  of 
the  enemy  which  lay  close  at  hand.  As  he  rode 
across  the  open  country  the  next  day,  he  met  a 
gentleman  hunting  with  a  pack  of  hounds,  and 
asked  the  name  of  the  sportsman  who  could  enjoy 
his  ease  so  merrily  when  his  king  was  forced 
to  fight  for  his  crown.  Forthwith  Mr.  Richard 
Shuckburgh,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  baronet, 
was  presented  to  the  king,  and  went  home  on  the 
spot  to  raise  his  tenantry.  On  Sunday  morning  he 
joined  the  Royalist  army  with  his  troop,  and  was 
knighted  by  the  king  on  the  field  of  Edge  Hill. 
That  night  Charles  slept  at  Edgcote,  the  house  of 
Sir  William  Chauncy,  the  fine  old  Cavalier  whose 
portrait  still  hangs  in  the  hall  at  Edgcote,  and 
whose  descendants  siill  preserve  the  carv-ed  oak 
bed  in  which  his  majesty  slept,  and  a  tobacco- 
stopper  made  of  the  Boscobel  oak  presented  to  the 
Chauncy  family  by  Charles  IL  in  remembrance  of 
the  hospitality  shown  to  his  royal  father.  There 
at  midnight,  when  the  king  was  already  in  bed,  a 
messenger  arrived  in  hot  haste  from  Prince  Rupert, 
who  from  his  camp  on  the  Dasset  hills  had  seen  the 
fires  of  the  rebel  army  down  below,  and  sent  the 
king  word  that  he  might  give  them  battle  if  he 
chose.  Before  daybreak  the  Royalist  army  was  in 
motion,  and  early  on  Sunday  morning  the  king  drew 
up  his  forces  along  the  brow  of  Edge  Hill. 

Local  tradition  agrees  exactly  with  the  written 
records  of  those  who  were  present.  No  better 
description  of  the  battle  could  be  given  than  that 
of  an  old  labourer,  who  lived  on  the  spot  fifty  years 
ago,  and  repeated  the  following  account  in  words 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  : 
"The  king  was  on  the  hill  here  ;  the  others  came 
Kineton  way.  They  fought  in  two  companies :  one 
along  the  hill,  at  Bullet  Hill,  where  the  road  comes 
up ;  but  the  main  in  the  vale  at  Battleton  and 
Thistleton    farms.      They  on   the    hill    drove    the 
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Others  down  into  Kineton,  while  they  at  Battleton 
and  Thistleton  made  head  and  forced  the  king 
back  to  the  hill."  These  different  places  are 
plainly  seen  from  the  Sunrising.  On  the  right  is 
the  steep  pitch  of  Bullet  Hill,  down  which  Rupert 
charged ;  and  Rupert's  Headland  is  the  name  still 
given  to  a  farm  in  the  plains  near  Kineton,  where 
the  rash  prince  made  a  desperate  effort  to  collect 
his  scattered  Cavaliers.  A  mile  or  two  to  the  right 
are  the  Battle  farms,  where  the  fight  waxed  fiercest 
round  the  king's  person,  and  Sir  Edmund  Verney 


fell  at  the  foot  of  the  royal  standard.  There,  hidden 
in  the  trees,  is  the  spire  of  Radway  Church,  where 
the  bell  rang  for  service  that  Sunday  morning,  but 
where  the  villagers  will  tell  you  there  was  no 
evensong  that  night  And  there,  too,  is  the  mound 
where  the  king  stood,  and  said,  as  he  surveyed 
the  enemy  through  his  glass,  *'  I  never  saw  rebels 
in  a  body  before."  The  cottage  where  he  break- 
fasted was  standing  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  a  clump 
of  trees  marks  the  spot  where  his  two  sons,  Charles 
and  James,  stood  to  watch  the  fight  with  the  king's 
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p'lysician,  Dr.  William  Harvey,  who  sat  on  the 
grass  reading  his  favourite  philosopher,  careless  of 
the  bullets  that  whistled  past  him. 

Between  the  two  farms  of  Battleton  and  Thistle- 
ton  is  the  big  grave  where  the  slain  were  buried, 
Clarendon  tells  us,  by  the  pious  care  of  the  minister 
of  Radway.  Thirty  of  the  dead  were  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of 
Warmington,and 
there  is  scarcely 
a  parish  register 
in  the  neighbour- 
hood which  does 
not  contain  re- 
cords of  the  burial 
of  troopers  who 
died  of  wounds 
received  in  the 
battle.  High  on 
the  north-west 
summit  of  the 
Dasset  hills 
standsthe  curious 
old  round  beacon- 
house,  with  stone 
parapet  and  coni- 
cal roof,  where 
the  fires  were 
lighted  that  night 
as  a  signal  that 
the  two  armies 
had  met  and  that 
the  Parliamen- 
tarian general 
claimed  the  vic- 
tory. The  light 
was  seen  by  some 
Buckinghamshire 
shepherds,  who 
fired  the  beacon 
at  Ivinghoe,  and 
the  people  of 
Harrow-  on-the- 
Hill  in  their  turn  caught  the  signal  and  flashed 
the  news  to  London.  Near  the  old  beacon- 
house,  in  a  picturesque  nook  under  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  is  the  ancient  tower  of  Burton  Dasset 
Church,  from  which  Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to 
have  seen  the  route  of  the  Roundheads'  horse, 
upon  which,  according  to  Dugdale,  he  "  made  such 
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haste  to  be  gone  that,  instead  of  descending  the 
stairs  by  which  he  came  up,  he  swinged  down  by 
a  bell-rope  and  ran  away  with  his  troop."  That 
same  Sunday,  in  another  Warwickshire  church  at 
Alcester,  Richard  Baxter  was  preaching  on  the 
text,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence," 
when  the    sound    of   distant    firing  broke   on  his 

ear,startlingboth 
preacher  and 
people.  After  a 
night  of  sorrow- 
ful watching,  he 
rode  the  next 
morning  to  the 
battle-field,  and 
there  saw  "that 
rare  and  sad 
spectacle,  the 
dead  bodies  of 
Englishmen  slain 
by  one  another." 
There  lay  the 
Roundhead,  who 
had  received  his 
death-blow  from 
the  hand  of  his 
own  Royalist 
brother;  and 
there  all  night 
long  Sir  Gervase 
Scroop's  son, 
fighting  on  the 
Parliamentarian 
side  himself, 
sought  among 
heaps  of  dying 
and  dead  for  his 
aged  father,  and 
found  him  at 
length  still 
breathing,  but 
lying  pier  ced  with 
sixteen  wounds, 
in  the  place  where  he  had  fallen  at  the  foot 
of  the  royal  standard.  Gloomy  is  the  picture 
which  Clarendon  draws  of  that  autumn  evening 
when  night,  "the  common  friend  to  wearied  and 
dismayed  armies,"  parted  them.  The  king  and  his 
tired  and  dispirited  forces.left  without  provisionsand 
exposed  to  the  cold  of  a  cruel  frost,  spent  the  night 
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on  the  field  "  by  such  a  fire  as  could  be  made  of 
the  little  wood  and  bushes  which  grow  thereabout." 
So  disaff"ected  to  the  king's  cause  were  the  country- 
people,  that  not  only  were  the  Royalists  left  without 
food  and  shelter,  but  the  wounded  soldiers  who 
straggled  into  the  neighbouring  villages  were 
quickly  knocked  on  the  head. 


the  Parliament.  Cromwell's  own  relatives,  the 
Kirtons,  had  a  fortified  manor  at  Thorpe  Mande- 
ville,  only  two  miles  from  the  house  of  the  loyal 
Chauncys ;  and  the  Drydens  of  Canons  Ashly, 
the  Cartwrights  of  Aynhoe,  and  Copes  of  Hanwell 
all  belonged  to  the  same  faction.  But  there  was 
one  nobleman,  the  owner  of  vast  estates   both  in 
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The  chief  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  district 
had  already  declared  against  the  king.  Lord  Saye 
held  the  castle  of  Banbury,  and  his  own  house  at 
Broughton  had  long  been  the  head-quarters  of  the 
malcontents.  There  was  Lord  Brooke  in  War- 
wickshire, John  Hampden  in  Buckinghamshire 
and  his  son-in-law,  Richard  Knightley  of  Fawsley, 
in    Nonhamptonshire,    all    zealous   supporters   of 


Warwickshire  and  Northamptonshire,  who,  from 
the  first,  devoted  himself,  his  family  and  fortune  to 
the  king.  This  was  Spencer,  Lord  Northampton, 
the  head  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Comptons^ 
who  had  been  settled  in  Warwickshire  as  far  back 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  IL 

Close  under  Edge  Hill  lies  Compton  Winyates, 
the  ancestra   home  of  this'noble  race.     Older  than 
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the  days  of  the  Civil  Wars,  the  story  of  its 
building  takes  us  back  to  Tudor  time.  William 
Compton,  who  reared  its  walls,  was  a  page  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VIII.,  and,  more  fortunate  than 
most  of  his  comrades,  he  retained  that  fickle 
monarch's  favour  to  his  dying  day.  On  one 
occasion,  soon  after  Henry's  accession,  he  and 
Mr.  Compton  appeared  in  disguise  at  a  joust  in 
Richmond  Park,  and  "  performed  so  gallantly  "  as 
to  win  general 
applause,  until 
Compton  re- 
ceived a  wound 
which  almost 
proved  fatal. 
This  endeared 
him  the  more 
to  the  king,  who 
loaded  him  with 
estates  and 
honours.  He 
was  knighted 
for  his  valour 
at  the  Battle  of 
the  Spurs,  and, 
after  attending 
his  royal  master 
on  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of 
Gold,  went  as 
ambassador  to 
the  court  of 
Charles  V.  The 
high  favour  in 
which  he  was 
held  at  court 
excited  the 
jealousy  of  Car- 
dinal Wolsey, 
who  sent  him 
twice  over  to 
Lord  Surrey. 


From  a  Photograph  by  W.  A .  niav.scU b'  Co. 

OLIVER    CROMWELL. 

After  the  Picture  by  Peter  Lely. 


serve  in  the  border  wars  under 
But  each  time  the  king  recalled 
him,  and  advanced  him  to  fresh  honours.  Sir 
William  is  said  to  have  possessed  estates  in  twenty 
different  counties,  although  it  was  said  to  his 
piaise  that  he  did  not  own  "a  shoe-latchet  of 
Abbey  land,  nothing  debarring  him  save  his  own 
abstinence."  One  of  the  king's  gifts  was  the 
royal  castle  of  Fulbrook,  in  Warwickshire.  From 
the  ruins  of  this  dismantled  palace  he  built  himself 


a  stately  mansion  at  Compton  Winyates,  so  called 
from  a  vineyard  once  contained  in  the  lordship. 
Other  writers,  including  Camden,  call  it  Compton 
in  the  Hole,  who  describes  the  great  house  as 
lying  in  a  bottom,  surrounded  by  hills,  but  is 
careful  to  add,  "yet  is  it  not  without  its  pleasures." 
In  1 5 19  Sir  William  Compton  obtained  the  royal 
license  to  enclose  a  park  of  two  thousand  acres 
round    his    house,    acd    a    few   years    later   here 

received  a  visit 
from  Henry 
VIII.  His  de- 
scendants con- 
tinued to  eojoy 
the  favour  of 
the  Tudor 
monarchs.  In 
1572  Queen 
Elizabeth  came 
to  Compton 
Winyates  on  a 
visit  to  his 
grandson, 
Henry,  the  first 
BaronCompton. 
This  nobleman 
enjoyed  the 
friendship  of 
Cecil  and  Wal- 
singham,  and  is 
described  by 
Camden  as  a 
person  of  fine 
wit  and  solid 
judgment.  His 
son  William 
rose  high  in  the 
favour  of  James 
I.,  who,  in  16 18, 
created  him 
Earl  of  Northampton,  and  made  him  Lord- President 
of  Wales  and  Lord-  Lieutenant  of  Warwickshire. 
He  acquired  immense  wealth  by  his  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  a  London  alderman,  known  as 
"  rich  Spencer,"  and  on  his  installation  as  Knight 
of  the  Garter  he  rode  from  his  house  in  the 
Strand  to  Windsor  with  "so  glorious  a  show, 
and  so  splendid  a  retinue,"  that  he  received  a 
formal  expression  of  thanks  from  the  Knights 
of  that  august    Order.      He   died  very  suddenly 
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in  1530,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Compton 
Winyates. 

Here,  in  May  1601,  Spencer,  the  second  earl, 
was  born.  His  family  connection  with  Villiers,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  whose  mother  had  married  hii 
uncle,  early  brought  this  young  nobleman  into  notice 
at  court.  At  nineteen  he  accompanied  Charles  I. 
on  his  famous  journey  to  Madrid,  and  was  present 
at  the  coronation  in  his  official  capacity  as  Master 
of  the  Robes.  His  handsome  features  and  courtly 
presence  have  been  preserved  in  the  fine  portrait 
at  Castle  Ashby,  which  Lodge's  engraving  has 
rendered  familiar.  An  accomplished  scholar  and 
brilliant  gentleman,  his  nobler  qualities  were 
revealed  in  the  day  of  trial,  and  his  faults  as  well  as 
his  virtue  are  recorded  in  Clarendon's  immortal 
epitaph,  "  He  was  a  Person  of  great  Courage, 
Honour  and  Fidelity,  not  well  known  until  his 
Evening,  having,  in  the  ease  and  plenty  and  luxury 
of  that  too  happy  time,  indulged  to  himself  with 
that  licence  which  was  then  thought  necessary  to 


great  Fortunes  ;  but  from  the  beginning  of  these 
Distractions,  as  if  he  had  been  awakened  out  of  a 
lethargy,  he  never  proceeded  with  a  lukewarm 
Temper.  And  from  the  time  he  submitted  him- 
self to  the  profession  of  a  Soldier,  no  man  more 
punctual  in  command,  no  man  more  diligent  and 
vigilant  in  duty.  All  distresses  he  bore,  all  wants 
and  hardnesses,  as  if  he  had  never  known  plenty 
or  ease  ;  most  prodigal  of  his  Person  to  danger, 
and  would  often  say  that  if  he  outlived  these  wars 
he  was  certain  never  to  have  so  noble  a  Death," 

Even  before  the  raising  of  the  king's  standard 
Lord  Northampton  was  actively  engaged  in  arming 
his  Warwickshire  tenants,  and  the  regiment  of 
green-coats  which  he  brought  into  the  field  at 
Edgehill  was  the  best  disciplined  in  the  whole 
army.  On  that  day  three  of  his  sons,  two  of 
whom  were  under  twenty,  charged  in  his  troop  ; 
and  the  fourth,  Spencer,  shed  tears  because  he  was 
not  yet  old  enough  to  handle  a  pistol.  When,  a 
few   days  after  the   battle,    Banbury  surrendered 
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to  the  king,  Lord  Northampton  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  castle,  which  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Royalists  to  the  close  of  the  war.  But  his 
own  career  was  soon  cut  short,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  he  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Hopton 
Heath.  Clarendon  remarked  that  a  greater  victory 
had  been  an  unequal  recompense  for  such  a  loss  ; 
and  his  eldest  son  wrote  the  following  touching 
letter  to  his  widowed  mother  : — 

"Deare  Mother, — On  Sunday  last  we  got  the  day 
of  the  rebels ;  but  our  losse,  especially  your  honour 
and  mine,  is  not  to  be  expressed.  For  though  it 
be  a  generall  losse  to  the  kingdome,  yet  it  toucheth 
us  nearest.  But,  madam,  casualties  in  this  world 
will  happen,  and  in  such  a  cause  who  would  not 
have  ventured  both  life  and  fortune?  Pray'e, 
madam,  let  this  be  your  comfort,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  to  do  braver  than  he  did,  as 
appeares  by  their  owne  relation.  Pray'e,  madam, 
be  comforted,  and  think  no  man  could  more 
honourably  have  ended  his  life,  fighting  for  his 
religion,  his  king,  and  his  country,  to  be  partakers 


of  heavenly  joies.  We  must  certainly  follow  him, 
but  can  hardly  hope  for  so  brave  a  death.  Thus 
humbly  craving  your  blessing,  I  shall  remain,  till 
death,  "  Your  obedient  Sonne, 

"  Northampton." 
All  of  his  sons  lived  to  do  the  king  good  service. 
The  second  one,  Sir  William  Compton,  became 
famous  for  his  gallant  defence  of  Banbury  during 
its  long  siege,  while  his  civil  carriage  and  virtuous 
conduct  won  the  admiration  of  the  Banbury  Puritans, 
who  exclaimed  that  if  all  the  king's  army  behaved 
as  he  did,  no  godly  man  could,  with  conscience, 
lift  a  hand  against  him.  His  twin  brother,  Sir 
Charles,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  musician,  as 
well  as  a  brave  soldier,  fortified  the  Cartwrights' 
house  at  Aynhoe,  and  is  described  by  the  Parlia- 
ment Mercury  as  "acting  the  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle  in  all  the  country  between  Oxford  and 
Banbury."  Both  brothers  shared  in  a  daring  but 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  Compton  Winyates 
from  the  rebels  on  a  moonlight  winter's  night  iu 
January,  1645,  ^^^^  the  whole  country  rang  with 
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the  fame  of  their  exploits.  Spencer,  the  youngest 
of  the  family,  also  distinguished  himself  in  these 
sallies,  and  io  one  skirmish  at  Kingsthorpe,  near 
Northampton,  all  four  brothers  fought  side  by 
side  with  a  desperate  valour,  and  rescued  each 
other  again  and  again  from  the  enemies'  hands. 
After  the  crushing  defeat  of  Naseby,  Banbury 
Castle  was  again  besieged  by  the  rebels,  and 
it  was  only  when  Charles  had  surrendered  to 
the  Scots  that  Sir  William  Compton  consented 
to  lay  down  his  arms.  Once  more  he  risked 
all  for  the  king's  sake  in  the  Kentish  expedition, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Colchester,  with  Capell 
and  Lucas ;  but  he  escaped  the  fate  of  his  brave 
comrades,  and  owed  his  life  to  Cromwell,  who 
respected  his  high  character,  and  spoke  of  him  as 
the  sober  young  man  and  godly  Cavalier.  Spencer, 
whose  charming  and  gentle  nature  made  him  a 
favourite  with  men  of  all  parties,  followed  Charles  II. 
into  exile,  and  died  of  a  fever  at  Bruges,  in 
1659,  saying  with  his  last  breath  to  the  friends  at 
his  bedside,  "  Oh,  be  good  ;  be  virtuous  !  "  The 
other  brothers  lived  to  see  the  king's  return.  Both 
Lord  Northampton  and  Sir  William  were  among 
the  two  hundred  gentlemen  who,  clad  in  blue 
and  grey,  rode  out  to  welcome  Charles  IL  when 
he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  London  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1660  ;  and  Sir  William  was  made 
Privy  Councillor  and  Major-General  of  Ordnance. 
Compton  Winyates,  the  home  of  these  valiant 
brothers,  is  still  standing,  and,  in  spite  of  some 
alterations  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  has  preserved 
much  of  its  original  character.  After  the  "spend- 
thrift election"  in  1774  had  ruined  the  eighth  Lord 
Northampton,  the  house  was  stripped  of  its  furniture 
and  left  bare  and  deserted.  Now  it  lies  there  in  its 
green  hollow,  shut  in  by  the  woods,  with  scarcely 
more  than  a  path  leading  through  the  meadows  up  to 
the  doors.  The  waters  of  the  moat  have  long  been 
dried  up,  and  we  can  walk  round  the  beautiful  house 
on  its  grassy  bed,  and  look  at  the  maze  of  mullioned 
windows  and  clustered  chimneys  which  gave  rise  to 
the  local  saying  that  Compton  Winyates  had  as  many 
windows  and  chimneys  as  days  and  weeks  in  the 
year.  These  chimneys,  so  fantastic  in  their  shape^  so 
ornamental  in  their  flutings  and  zigzags,  are  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  royal  palace  at  Fulbrook. 
Now  ivy  and  clematis  creep  over  turret  and  battle- 
ment, and  the  bright  hues  of  leaves  and  grass 
bring  out  the  warm  tones  of  the  crimson  brickwork 


and  the  rich  colour  of  carved  gables.  Through  a 
gateway  adorned  with  the  Tudor  badges  of  the 
Rose  and  Crown,  we  pass  into  the  silent  courtyard 
where  roses  and  sunflowers  blossom  between  the 
stonework,  and  a  row  of  dormer  windows  breaks 
the  line  of  the  grey-tiled  roof.  We  enter  an  open 
doorway  and  find  ourselves  in  the  great  hall,  with 
its  minstrel-gallery  and  high  table,  its  roof  of  massive 
timber  and  noble  oak  screen  carved  all  over  with 
fighting-warriors  whose  prowess  recalls  the  great 
deeds  of  the  Comptons.  Tapestry-hangings  deck 
the  walls,  and  the  rusty  hooks  where  their  armour 
hung  of  old  may  still  be  seen  above  the  spacious 
hearth  upon  which  two  cartloads  of  logs  used  to 
be  daily  consumed  between  noonday  and  the 
curfew  hour.  We  pass  on  through  passages  and 
rooms  wainscoted  with  oak,  carved  with  endless 
variety  of  ornament,  linen  pattern  foliage,  and 
graceful  scroll  and  flower  work.  A  doorway,  in  what 
was  once  the  council-room  of  the  Parliamentary 
leaders,  is  exquisitely  carved  with  boars'  heads, 
trophies  of  armour,  birds,  and  leaves  in  the  finest 
Renaissance  style.  From  this  room  several  stair- 
cases lead  down  to  the  moat,  and  the  whole  house 
abounds  in  trap-doors  and  secret  closets.  Above  is 
the  longgallery.where  Lady  Northampton  nursed  200 
wounded  Royalists  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  and 
which  Purefoy's  troops  used  for  their  barracks.  The 
beams  are  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  their  fires, 
and  bloody  footprints  on  the  floor  recall  the  desperate 
struggle  of  that  winter's  night  when  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads  drove  each  other  from  room  to  room. 
Close  to  the  great  hall  is  the  chapel,  once  adorned 
with  stained  glass  of  rare  workmanship,  in  which  the 
Passion  of  Our  Lord  was  very  livelily  represented. 
The  ashes  of  the  gallant  brothers  who  fought  so  often 
under  the  same  standard  are  scattered  far  and  wide. 
Sir  Charles,  whose  death  was  caused  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse  in  1661,  sleeps  at  Sywell,  in  Northampton- 
shire. The  gentle-hearted  Sir  Spencer  has  his  grave 
beyond  the  seas :  only  Sir  William  is  buried  here. 
An  eloquent  inscription  records  his  glorious  deeds, 
and  in  the  floor  of  the  church  a  small  brass  marks 
the  last  resting-place  of  the  godly  Cavalier.  His 
fighting  days  over,  he  sleeps  with  his  fathers  under 
the  shadow  of  his  own  Warwickshire  elms,  where 
the  clash  of  meeting  swords  has  never  been  heard 
again,  and  the  din  of  battle  has  never  come  to  vex 
the  stillness  of  his  long  slumber. 

Julia   Cartwright 
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"  Alles-vous-en  dans  le  midi,  et  vous  verrez. 
tout,  et  fait  tout  plus  grand  que  nature.^' 


CHAPTER    IX. 

MONTMAJOUR LES    BAUX SAINT    REMY. 

TT'S  no  use  making  two  bites  of  a  cherry;  it's 
-■■  worse  to  make  three.  We  have  to  visit  a 
fortified  abbaye,  a  ruined  mediaeval  town,  and 
some  very  celebrated  Roman  monuments.  Why 
not  do  them  in  succession  ?  It  is  quite  possible 
to  do  it  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  though 
naturally  the  livery-stable  keeper  wanted  to  make 
a  three  days'  job.  Well,  we  insisted,  and,  as  is 
usual  with  obstinate  people,  we  had  our  way. 
Then  to   do  this  terrible  journey   we  must  start 


Vous  verrez  ce  diable  de  pays  ou  le  soleil  transfigure 

Alphonse  Daudet. 

before  dawn,  for  the  sake  of  the  pauvres  betes.  A 
few  francs  smoothed  even  that  difficulty,  and 
6.30  a.m.  finds  a  couple  of  strong  cobs  harnessed 
to  a  light  basket  phaeton  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel 
du  Nord.  After  an  hour's  drive,  we  come  to  the 
Abbaye  of  Montmajour,  which  stands  on  a  hill  five 
miles  from  Aries  ;  and  from  its  battlements — for  it 
was  a  fortified  place — a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  obtained.  The  cloisters  of  the  place 
are  the  only  portion  where  any  ornamentation 
remains ;  these,  which  were  carefully  restored  in 
the  1 8th  century,  have  been  again  placed  in  good 
order  by  the  French  Government.  Many  of  the 
capitals    of    the    columns    have    nearly     perfect 
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mediaeval  sculptures,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cloisters,  the  whole  abbaye  has  been  gutted.  One 
small  stained  window,  a 
modern  one,  alone  remains 
in  the  vast  stone  church  ; 
the  very  pavement  has 
been  removed,  and  all 
the  monuments  have  been 
cleared  away.  Beneath  the 
church  is  a  vast  ancient 
crypt,  part  of  which — that 
used  as  a  prison  by  the 
monks — has  been  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock  ;  the 
niche  where  prisoners 
slept,  and  the  place  to 
which  they  were  chained, 
still  remain.  There  is  a 
second  prison  at  the  side 
of  the  crypt,  in  which 
were  four  oubliel/cs,  now 
filled  up.  In  the  crypt 
(or  subterranean  church), 
which  is  much  more  an- 
cient than  any  other  part 
of  the  abbaye,   save   the 

cell  of  St.  Thophimus,  is  a  semicircular  wall, 
perforated  by  five  large  openings  behind  the  altar, 
which  enabled  wor- 
shippers at  the 
chapels  to  partici- 
pate in  the  mass 
performed  at  the 
high  altar,  which 
forms  the  centre  of 
the  circular  wall  of 
the  crypt. 

From  the  cloisters 
one  notes  the  mas- 
sive roof  of  stone 
slabs,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  grass- 
grown  square,  once 
a  garden,  formed  by 
the  cloister,  is  a 
huge  stone  cistern, 
against  which  sits 
the  aged  crone  who  has  charge  of  the  abbaye. 

We  ascended  the  huge  square  tower,  which  con- 
tains  in    its   centre   a   great  guard-room  (with   a 


monster  fireplace)  sixty  feet  in  height  ;  above  this 
a  spiral  staircase  takes  us  to  the  platform  of  the 
tower,  and  we  note  the 
machicolations  common 
in  this  part,  and  the 
conveniences  for  pouring 
down  pitch  and  boiling 
water  on  besiegers  bslow. 
The  only  inhabitants  of 
the  great  square  tower 
are  the  owls  which  haunt 
the  place.  The  very  coats 
of  arms  on  the  walls  of 
the  beautiful  cloisters  are 
carefully  defaced  ;  one  only 
has  escaped  the  hand  of 
the  iconoclast,  it  bears  a 
cardinal's  hat,  and  his 
arms  beneath  it. 

We  leave  the  ramparts, 
from  which  a  magnificent 
panorama  of  the  Aries 
valley  is  seen,  by  a  steep 
walled  passage  leading  to 
the  cell  of  St.  Trophimus 
(so  called).  The  Abbaye 
of  Montmajour  commands  the  whole  plain,  and  from 
it  can  be  had  a  fine  view  of  the  distant  town  of  Aries. 

"  Nobody  ever 
comes  here  now," 
growls  the  old 
woman  ;  "  and  those 
who  do,  don't  give 
anything." 

The  »chapel  -  cell 
and  confessional  of 
the  Venerable  St. 
Thophimus  are 
reached  by  a  steep 
stone  staircase  de- 
scending from  the 
platform  of  the 
monastery  -  fortress. 
The  chapel  contains 
several  arches  of 
carved  stone-work ; 
they  are  said  to  be  of 
the  fourth  century,  tut  were  evidently  added  to  the 
original  cell  of  the  hermit.  This  is  literally  carved 
out  of  the  living  rock  ;    in  it  are  two  rock-hewn 
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graves,  of  course  empty.  The  cell  itself  is  a  very 
small  one,  and  the  hermit's  stony  bed  is  plainly 
visible.  The  cell  is  about  twelve  feet  by  fourteen, 
and  beyond  it  is  the  confessional  (the  stone  seat  of 
the  hermit,  and  a  hole  through  which  confessions 
were  heard),  with  a  particularly  rough  rock  on 
which  penitents  knelt ;  above  this  is  ati  artfully 
concealed  hiding-place — an  early  example  of  the 
"priest's  hole." 

A  few  hundred  yards  brought  us  to  the  little 
chapel  of  St.  Croix,  which  is  built  on  a  quatre-foil 
plan  ;  it  has  a  square  central  tower,  with  four 
semicircular   apsides    projecting    from    it.       It    is 


indicate  that  time  is  up,  while  my  friend  Newman 
is  hard  at  work  at  his  photographs.  She  informs 
me  that  her  time  is  valuable  ;  that  she  has  to  get 
breakfast  for  her  two  sons  ;  that  the  eldest  has  a 
vile  temper,  and  can't  bear  to  be  kept  waiting  for 
his  breakfast.  Poor  old  woman  !  she  is  evidently 
terribly  afraid  of  that  eldest  son  of  hers.  "Well, 
but,"  I  say,  "  you  will  tell  him  that  you  have  been 
earning  money  ;  you  will  say  that  you,  his  mother, 
have  earned  more  in  a  couple  of  hours  than  he,  a 
strong  man,  can  get  for  a  day's  labour."  "/  tell 
him  !  I  say  that  I  have  got  money  !  He  would 
take  it  from  me,  the  canaille.       He's  my  son,   but 
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entirely  destitute  ot  ornamentation.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  built  in  1019,  but  has  the  air  of  being 
much  more  modern.  It  is  stated  in  Murray  that, 
"  the  monks  of  Montmajour  forged  an  inception 
attributing  its  origin  to  Charlemagne,  and  stating 
that  it  was  founded  by  him  to  commemorate  a 
victory  over  the  Saracens."  Murray  also  adds 
that  it  was  probably  a  funereal  chapel  connected 
with  the  adjoining  cemetery,"  the  rock-hewn  graves 
of  which  lie  open  and  desecrated. 

The  old  woman  who  has  charge  of  the  Abbaye 
of  Montmajour  is  a  particularly  grumpy  old  woman ; 
she    has  a   nasty  habit    of  rattling    her    keys,    to 


he  is  canaille  all  the  same.  No,  monsieur,  my 
sons  will  have  my  money  when  I  am  dead,  but 
till  then  not  a  sou  of  it  do  they  see.  They'd  take 
it  from  me  ;  they  are  strong  men."  Then  the  old 
woman  began  to  whimper.  ''  Your  friend's  a  long 
time,"  she  says  ;  "he  must  make  a  lot  of  money 
by  his  photographs."  Then,  after  a  pause,  she 
asks  excitedly,  "  Why  did  he  want  to  photograph 
me  ?  I'm  a  very  old  woman."  I  explain  that 
Newman  is  generally  a  sane  man,  but  that  he  has 
a  bee  in  his  bonnet ;  that  that  bee  is  the  A ilesienne. 
"  You  are  an  Arlesienne,"  I  say  ;  "  that  is  enough 
for  him." 
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"Ma  foi !  he  has  a  strange  taste,"  says 
the  old  woman.  Then  she  recommences  on  the 
subjects  of  her  sons'  breakfasts  and  the  furious 
temper  of  the  elder.  "  If,"  says  this  old  woman, 
with  raised  finger,  "if  he's  kept  waiting  for  his 
dejeuner,  he's  capable  of  anything,  monsieur.  He 
works  for  his  bread  ;  he  doesn't  like  being  kept 
waiting.  Yon  don't  do  any  work :  it  doesn't 
matter  how  long  yon  are  kept  waiting  for  your 
breakfast." 

Newman  shouts  for  his  model,  to  size  his 
picture.  "He's  2i  farceur,  3'our  colleague"  (that's 
the  word  she  uses).  "  Arlesienm  '  '  Then  she 
rattles  her  keys.  But  she  tramps  oft'  bravely  all 
the  same. 

We  give  that  dreadful  old  woman  the  two  days' 
pay  of  a  strong  man,  for  rattling  her  keys  at  us  for 
a  couple  of  hours.  She  retires  grumbling,  and 
biting  the  coins.  "And  I  'posed'  for  them;  I 
actually  posed."  .She  has  forgotten  all  about  her 
sons'  breakfasts.  "  Messieurs,  messieurs,"  she 
cries  as  we  get  into  the  carriage,  "  a  few  sous  more, 
only  a  few  sous  more."  Newman  gives  her  more 
sous.  Why  ?  Heaven  knows  :  perhaps  because  she 
is  an  Arlesienne  ! 

Thence  we  proceeded  along  a  valley  planted 
with  olive-groves  and  a  few  vines,  towards  Les 
Baux.  There  was  no  si^n  of  house  or  village,  save 
at  Fontvilie,  where  there  was  a  small  market 
and  a  modern  bronze  monument  to  a  local  celebrity. 
Then  on  we  went  some  seven  miles  over  a  howling 
wilderness,  and  approach  a  tremendous  valley  of 
rocks  that  entered  the  range  of  rocky  mountains, 
which  for  some  time  we  had  seen  towering  the 
landscape  on  our  left  front.  A  zigzag  road,  up 
which  our  carriage  slowly  clambered,  brought  us  to 
the  poor  little  village  of  Les  Baux.  We  went  to  the 
Hotel  Monte  Carlo,  which  Murray-  calls  clean  and 
respectable.  We  ate  a  dreadful  breakfast,  and, 
finding  the  wine  undrinkable,  we  were  furnished 
with  a  bottle  of  sham  St.  George,  and  were  oftered 
as  dessert  some  unripe  apricots.  The  natives  like 
them  in  this  state,  and  unripe  peaches  and  apricots 
are  eaten  here  as  boj^s  eat  apples  in  England.  This 
much  must  be  said — our  landlady  gave  us  the  best 
she  had. 

We  go  into  the  little  church — a  square  building 
which  bears  traces  of  various  styles  of  architecture, 
beginning  with  the  Romanesque  :  the  manners  of 
the  thirteenth  to   the  fifteenth   centuries  may  be 


traced.  Of  course  it  is  a  poor  little  church,  here  in 
this  remote  dying  mediaeval  village.  On  the  north 
wall  of  this  church  we  notice  an  incised  slab, 
showing  an  effigy  of  a  courtier  of  Queen  Jeanne, 
wearing  the  "journade"— a  characteristic  French 
fifteenth-century  costume.  The  figure  is  repre- 
sented as  kneeling.  Tliere  is  yet  one  piece  of 
very  ancient  glass  rem.aining  ;  it  is  a  fragment  in 
the  upper  part  of  a  window  to  the  left  of  the  altar, 
and  is  a  representation  of  the  Crucifixion,  being 
unquestionably  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  the  rest 
of  the  glass  is  modern  and  undeserving  of  notice. 
There  is  also  a  mediaeval  font.  Its  dimly  lighted 
interior,  and  the  coolness  of  the  place,  are  suggestive 
of  rest.  But  after  attempting  the  strange  interior, 
which  is  a  difficult  matter  in  the  "  dim  religious 
gloom,"  we  bid  farewell  to  M.  I'Abbe  Michel,  who 
has  kiudly  shown  us  round,  and  we  hu'-rj'  out  into 
the  sunshine,  after  dulj^  admiring  the  garish  painted 
modern  life-size  statue  of  our  Saviour. 

We  got  a  fine  view  of  the  castle  from  a  natural 
platform  on  the  mountain-side  near  the  church, 
where  an  old  man  was  threshing  corn  by  dragging 
a  broken  stone  pillar  in  a  circle,  by  means  of  a 
horse,  over  the  opened  sheaves  of  wheat.  The 
whole  family  were  employed — old  man,  old  woman, 
and  their  boys. 

And  then  we  go  over  the  mediaeval  village,  once 
an  almost  impregnable  fortress,  inhabited  by  8,000 
souls,  now  a  ruined  monument  to  its  own  former 
greatness.  We  see  the  ancient  gateway  of  the 
stronghold,  with  its  massive  doors  and  the  groove 
in  which  the  great  portcullis  once  ran.  We  see 
the  medieval  houses  uniuhabited,  and  nine- tenths 
of  them  slowl}',  very  slowly,  falling  into  ruins  ;  for 
everything  in  Les  Baux  is  of  stone  from  the  neigh- 
bouring quarries.  We  see  the  vast  crypt,  cut  in 
the  living  rock,  and  the  remnant  of  the  great 
eleventh-century  church  that  once  stood  above  it  ; 
we  see  the  ruins  of  former  grandeur,  in  the  vast 
house  of  a  famed  notary  of  the  town  ;  we  nbte  the 
great  carved  fireplace  in  one  of  the  ruined  rooms. 
We  are  shown  the  castle  prison,  and  a  bottle-shaped 
oubliette  cut  in  the  rock.  We  see  bits  of  stupendous 
ramparts,  and  broken  walls  and  windows  of  the 
castle- palace  where  once  lived  the  princes  of 
Monaco  (at  one  time  its  owners),  with  its  Renais- 
sance fagade  ;  and  we  see  the  remains  of  the  great 
circular  guard-room  hollowed  in  the  solid  rock. 
We  are  shown  the  ancient  dovecots  of  the  princes 
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of  Monaco,  whence,  no  doubt,  the  material  for 
mighty  castles  came.  There  are  hundreds  of 
nests  cut  in  the  rock.  It  was  a  tremendous  climb 
to  reach  Les  Baux  at  all,  over  a  splendid  road  that 
zigzaged  up  the,  at  times  on  the  face  of,  stupendous 
precipices.  We  admire  the  views  over  the  valleys 
on  either  side,  and  we  look  upon  the  opposite 
space  cf  turf  from  which  Louis  XIII.  besieged  Les 
Baux,  and  finally  destroyed  the  place,  after  sacking 
it.  Twice  before  had  this  natural  strong- 
hold been  burned  and  ruined  ;  like  the 
phoenix,  it  rose  from  its  own  ashes.  But 
this  last  blow  was  final,  and  the  thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  the  kings  of  France  was 
removed  at  once  aud  for  ever.  Before 
the  introduction  of  artillery  the  place  was 
almost  absolutely  impregnable  To  reach 
it  even  over  the  mountain  passes, through 
a  waterless  wilderness,  was  a  feat  in 
itself.  Water  here  in  Les  Baux  was 
always  a  precious  commodity,  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  craggy  cliffs  is  cut 
in  little  channels  to  catch  the  melted 
snow  and  the  spring  rains  in  long  dry 
cisterns  which  still  exist.  On  the  crest 
of  the  mountain  itself  the  French  Govern- 
ment have  paved  a  vast  space  for  the 


collection  of  water  in  a  great  stone  cistern;  but 
the  inside  was  never  cemented,  and  ihough'it  fills, 
all  the  water  leaks  out  in  less  than  three  weeks. 

Reraissance  windows,  Gothic  windows  and  doors, 
carved  and  ornamented  poitals  in  the  empty 
mediaival  houses,  are  frequent.  But  though  there 
are  three  hundred  inhabitants,  there  are  only  a 
few  women  and  children  to  be  seen  ;  the  men 
are  away  at  work  in  the  adjacent  quarries,  with 
which  this  part  of  Les  Alpines  abounds. 

Many  of  the  original  dwellings  of  the  town  were 
mere  caves,  termed  baumes.  At  the  present 
moment  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  Les 
Baux  is  only  thirt}'.  There  are  three  steep  little 
streets ;  but  in  the  olden  times  the  streets  were 
very  numerous.  In  the  Street  of  the  Ovens,  two 
evens  were  underlet  to  one  Jehan  Sandal  for  nine 
hundred  and  forty-five  florins  a  year ;  this  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  the  population  of  the  place  in  1563. 

Below  the  south  side  of  the  castle  are  three 
life-size  sculptured  figures,  popularly  called  the 
"  Three  Maries,"  from  the  legend  that  the  three 
Marys  sought  refuge  here,  but  were  expelled  bj^ 
the  inhabitants,  upon  which  a  plague  visited  the 
town  of  Les  Baux.  There  is  an  almost  illegible 
Latin  inscription,  on  which  may  be  made  out  : 
.  .  .  E.  CALDUS  ...  JE.  .  .  .  posviT  .  .  .  The 
three  figures  are  supposed  to  be  Marius,  his  wife, 
and  a  Syrian  prophetess  named  Martha,  who 
always  accompanied  him.  on  his  expeditions. 
From  Marius  to  Les  Maries  is  but  a  step  ;  either 
legend  is  extremely  doubtful. 
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ST.    REMY — THE   TRIUMPHAL  ARCH. 


Every  possible  variety  ot  architecture  is  repre- 
sented in  the  ruined  houses  in  Les  Baux — Roman, 
Romanesque,  Gothic,  Renaissance  ;  there  are 
sculptured  fagades,  huge  chimney-pieces  in  which 
no  fire  has  been  kindled  for  three  centuries,  arched 
doorvi'ays,  broken  staircases,  rock-hewn  passages, 
and  ruined  streets  that  lead  to  heaps  of  ruins  ; 
and  on  every  s'de  are  still  seen  the  grey  and 
white  ruins  of  mediaeval  dwellings,  the  remains  of 
bygone  splendour,  the  traces  of  former  wealth  and 
magnificence. 

The  view  from  Les  Baux  is  of  vast  extent,  and 
very  varied  ;  on  the  one  side  lofty  and  rugged 
mountains  and  barren  rocky  valleys  ;  ou  the  other 
the  vast  and  well-watered  plains,  with  the  vine- 
yards, trees,  and  olive-groves  of  the  Rhone  vallej'. 
A  well-known  traveller  might  well  remark  that 
"  Les  Baux  is  one  of  the  most  curious  places  of 
the  kind  that  I  have  ever  visited";  it  is,  in  fact, 
unique. 

We  wake  our  cocker ;  we  fee  our  guide,  a 
remarkably  intelligent  young  man,  crammed 
choke  full  of  information  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  which  he  readily  imparts.  He  thanks 
us  ;  then  all  at  once,  having  got  his  fee,  he  treats 
us  as  his  bosom  friends,  his  long-lost  brothers, 
and  he  wishes  to  drink  with  us  and  to  smoke 
our  tobacco.     We   leave  our  guide    to   finish   the 


terrible  can  dc  vie,  which  tastes  like  what  is 
called  in  India  "fixed  bayonets,"  and  off"  we  start 
en  route  for  St.  Remy. 

After  seven  miles  of  a  lovely  silent  drive,  we 
come  to  the  town  :  it  is  a  place  of  wide  streets, 
good  stone  houses,  numerous  respectable  cafes, 
and  one  good  hotel — le  Cheval  Blanc.  There  is  a 
Place,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  Place  is  a  circular 
basin,  some  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  is  a 
great  moss-covered  rock  and  a  jet  d'eau.  We 
rattle  through  the  wide  street,  past  the  houses, 
most  of  whose  shutters  are  tightly  closed  to  keep 
out  the  sun  ;  even  the  shopkeepers  put  up  their 
shutters  at  noon  to  keep  the  sun  out  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  way,  and  close  their  doors  by  means  of 
Chinese  .  bamboo  flag  blinds  or  a  curtain  of 
coarse  net.  We  see  the  Arlesian  costume,  but  it 
is  not  worn  with  the  grace  of  the  women  of  Aries. 
We  rattle  up  a  mile  of  hill,  on  a  broad  roadj  along 
either  side  of  which  rushes  a  furious  little  runnel 
of  clear  water ;  these  are  the  means  of  supplying 
the  town,  which  have  been  in  use  since  Roman 
times  ;  one  sees  the  little  stone-faced  canals  that 
the  Romans  made  with  their  sluices,  some  still 
workable.  It  must  have  been  a  great  and 
magnificent  causeway  at  one  time,  this  road  from 
the  ancient  Glanum ;  for  in  many  places  the  very 
banks  of  the  highway  are  faced  with  great  slabs  of 
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stone.  No  one  has  removed  them  :  stone  is  cheap 
here.  Though  St.  Remy  has  only  seven  thousand 
inhabitants,  yet  it  makes  a  brave  show. 

A  few  yards  off  the  high  road  stand  the  cele- 
brated monuments  of  St.  Remy — the  one  a  huge 
sepulchral  memorial,  or  possibly  a  mausoleum, 
which  v.'as  dedicated  to  their  parents  by  Sextus 
and  Marius,  of  the  family  of  the  Julii,  and  beneath 
the  dome-like  top  of  which  are  still  seen  the  two 
statues,  of  which  one  cannot  get  a  good  view  on 
account  of  the  ten  thick  pillars  which  support  the 
cupola.  The  base  of  the  monument  is  decorated 
with  some  bas  reliefs,  two  of  which  represent 
combats,  while  another  shows  the  rejoicings  after 
a  battle,  and  the  fourth  a  soldier  supported  by  a 
winged  Victory.  A  better  idea  is  obtained  from 
the  illustration  taken  from  Mr.  Newman's  photo- 
graph than  can  be  given  by  any  description.  Note 
the  olive-trees.  A  great  triumphal  arch  stands  in 
close  proximity  to  the  monument  to  the  parents 
of  the  Julii.  Much  of  the  upper  portion  of  this 
magnificent  structure  has  crumbled  away,  but 
the  upper  part  of  the  arched  vault  is  still  almost 
perfect.  It  is  carved  in  sunk  panels,  which  are 
elaborately  ornamented  in  exactly  the  same  style 
as  is  adopted  in  the  great  triumphal  arch  at 
Orange.  What  remains  of  the  bas-reliefs  repre- 
sent   bound    captives,  with  female   slaves    beside 


them.  The  faces  of  the  arch  ara  decorated  with 
a  border  of  florid  carving  of  oak-leaves  and  laurel 
mixed  with  fruit.  There  stand  the  arch  and  the 
monument  as  they  have  stood  for  eighteen  cen- 
turies. They  were  doubtless  once  situated  in  the 
ancient  town  of  Glanum,  of  which  they  form  the  only 
remaining  trace,  with  the  exception  of  the  walled 
roads  and  the  watercourses.  It  is  quite  still  and 
silent  on  the  grassy  plateau,  around  which  a  double 
row  of  great  hewn  stones  are  placed,  outside  of 
which  are  planted  a  ring  of  pine-trees. 

As  to  the  town  of  St.  Remy,  there  is  nothing 
worth  seeing  in  it  save  the  "house  of  Nostradamus," 
in  which  the  astirologer  was  born.  Upon  it  is  the 
inscription,  Soli  Deo.  We  have  an  eighteen  miles 
drive  before  us  from  St.  Remy,  by  way  of  Sainte 
Gabrielle,  into  Aries ;  two  hours  and  a  half 
beneath  continuous  shaded  avenues  of  trees  brings 
us  to  the  Hotel  du  Nord,  where  we  dismiss  our 
driver,  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  payment  of 
twenty  francs  for  the  excursion  of,  say,  six-and- 
thirty  miles  at  the  very  least,  and  a  couple  of 
francs  as  poiir-boire.  It  has  been  a  tiring  day,  a 
tremendous  climb  in  the  sun  both  at  Montmajour 
and  Les  Baux  ;  but  one  must  select  one's  points  of 
view,  and  Newman  is  particular,  not  to  say  difficult : 
whether  he  has  succeeded  or  not  must  be  left  to 
the  reader. 


1-    Tlli-.    OVIi.VS 


a 


Shakespeare. 

HISTORICAL    CLASSICAL    TRAGEDY.— An/o!?y  and  Cleopatra,  and  Coriolanns. 


Dr.  Garnett. 

SHAKESPEARL'S  last  Roman  plays  belong  to 
a  late  period  of  his  activity.     If  an  entry  in 
the  Stationers'  Register,   as  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt,   refers  to   Antony  and  Cleopatra,  it  was 
ready  to   be  printed  about  the  beginning  of  i6oS  ; 
if  otherwise,  the  date  is  probably  later  rather  than 
sooner.       It  marks  a  transition  in    Shakespeare's 
art,   from   the   period    when   he  was    studious    of 
dramatic    effect    to  that    when    he    comparatively 
disregarded  it.     In  the  great  plays  of  his  middle 
period,  stage  effect  is  a  paramount  consideration  : 
not  only  is  the  action  constructed  to  bring  out  the 
strong  points  of  the  plot  with  the  greatest  possible 
impressiveness,  but  the  piece  is  liberally  provided 
with    set    speeches,    triumphs   of    eloquence,    and 
adapted  to  work  up  the  audience  to  the  highest 


pitch  of  excitement.  Macbeth,  probably  composed 
not  more  than  two  years  before  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Shakespeare's  art 
in  this  respect.  It  is  a  constant  succession  of 
amazing  things,  of  combinations  as  masterly  from 
the  playwright's  as  the  diction  is  magnificent 
from  the  poet's  point  of  view  ;  and  hence  it  has 
always  been  more  popular  than  pieces  revealing 
more  of  Shakespeare's  unique  insight  into  human 
nature.  In  Antony  and  Cleopatra  all  is  changed  : 
dramatic  and  rhetorical  effect  seem  almost  dis- 
dained. The  scenes  are  many  ;  the  speeches 
are  few  ;  the  personages  say,  indeed,  what  they 
ought  to  say,  and  they  say  it  inimitably  well  ;  but 
the  poet  gives  us  less  than  we  might  fairly  expect 
from  him.  There  are  few  of  the  magnificent 
declamations  and  grand  soliloquies  which  the 
subject  might   have   seemed    to   invite  ;  he   never 
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gathers    himself    up    for   a    mighty    effort,    never 
astonishes    with  any  such   laboured    though    con- 
summate a   piece  of  art  as    the    quarrel    between 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  or  Antony's  oration  over  the 
body  of  Caesar.     Rightly  considered,   Antony  and 
Cleopatra    is  not   less    sublime  than  Macbeth,    but 
the  sublimity  is   of  a  different   order.      It  does  not 
arise  from   intense  energy  and  concentration,   still 
less   from   flashes  of  illuminating  genius   against 
a  gloomy  background,    "  lightning  in    the   coUied 
night."       It  is   the  effect    of  boundless    opulence, 
and  the  apparent  absence  of  all  effort  in  displaying 
it.     Shakespeare  does  but  take  the  pen  in  hand, 
and   a   mighty  action,    involving   the    fate    of  the 
vTorld,  flows  forth  with  the  smoothness  and  majesty 
of    a   mighty    river.       Every    instant    the    stage 
grows  wider,  the  throng   of  personages  fuller,  the 
incidents  more   numerous,  and  the  poet's  mastery 
more  evident.      "  I  say  unto  this   man.    Go,   and 
he  goeth  ;  and  to  another.  Come,  and  he  cometh.'' 
The  action,  conducted  with  careless  ease,  never  flags 
for  an  instant ;  the  picturesque  crowd  of  characters, 
individualised  and   sharply  outlined   as  they  are, 
never  interfere   with  the  towering  grandeur  of  the 
two  principal  personages.     When   all   is  over,  we 
feel  that  we  have  indeed  seen  the  world.     Shake- 
speare has  made  us  live  in  Rome  and  Alexandria, 
as  he  certainly  in  earlier  pieces   did  not   make  us 
live  in  Venice  or  Scotland,  hardly  even  in  mediaeval 
England.     But  this  great  end   has  been  gained  by 
a    certain    sacrifice    of  dramatic    effect.      He    has 
painted  the  real  Antony  and  Cleopatra  to  the  life  : 
he  has  hardly  created  great  parts  for  actors.     For 
once  he  seems  greater  in   the   closet  than   on  the 
stage.      Hence     the     popularity     of    Antony    and 
Cleopatra    has    always    been    infinitely    below    its 
desert.     It  has   seldom   been  performed,    save   to 
meet   the    exigencies    of   some    eminent    actress 
verging  upon  the  matronly,  and  long  enforced  to 
bid  adieu  to  Juliet  and  Imogen.     Dryden,  who  did 
value  it  at  its  worth,  was  not   so  ill  advised  when 
he  selected   it   as  the   one   play  of  Shakespeare's 
which  he  could   hope   to   rival ;  not,  of  course,   by 
emulating  its  greatness,  but  by  laying  hold   of  the 
one  element  of  rhetoric  which   Shakespeare  had 
disdained.     After  Dryden  it  sank  into  comparative 
neglect,  and  it   took  a  Coleridge  to   discern,  as  in 
the    instance   of  Richard   II.,  the    glitter  of  "the 
gilt    o'erdusted."       He    even     doubted     whether 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  "  was  not,  in  all  exhibitions 


of  a  giant  growth  in  its  strength  and  vigour  of 
maturity,  a  formidable  rival  of  Macbeth,  Lear, 
Hamlet,  and  Othello."  We  imagine  that  Coleridge's 
doubt  has  become  a  certainty  with  most  critics. 

The  remarkable  change  ia  Shakespeare's  man- 
ner, to  which  we  have  adverted,  may  have  been 
inaugurated  by  this  play,  which  is  nearly  con- 
temporary with  Iroilus  and  Cressida  and  Timon  of 
Athens ;  although  the  precise  order  is  not  easy  to 
establish.  All  disclose  the  same  tendency,  which, 
unless  Othello  was  later  in  composition,  continued 
to  increase  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Wisdom  and 
large-heartedness  are  ever  growing  ;  knowledge  of 
mankind  is  ever  more  and  more  wonderful  ; 
insight  is  ever  more  penetrating,  and  the  affluence 
of  ideas  more  lavish  ;  but  a  certain  fatigue  is 
observable  in  the  infrequency  of  grand  displays 
calling  for  intense  intellectual  effort  ;  the  diction 
is  sometimes  obscure  from  mere  carelessness,  and 
the  versification,  though  as  sweet  as  ever,  is  less 
finished.  Many  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this 
modification  of  style,  mostly  reducible  to  one — 
that  Shakespeare  was  getting  older.  As  such  he 
naturally  felt  lees  disposed  to  conscious  exertion, 
and  more  inclined  to  merely  open  the  sluices  of 
his  vast  intellectual  reservoir  and  let  the  waters 
wander  forth  ;  he  had  also  attained  his  fullest 
maturity,  and,  estimating  things  at  their  real  worth, 
may  well  have  become  less  sensitive  to  the  applause 
of  the  theatre.  But  we  are  also  inclined  to  assign 
much  weight  to  his  removal  to  Stratford.  Emanci- 
pated from  a  theatrical  atmosphere,  no  longer  an 
active  stage-manager,  he  would  more  and  more  con- 
sider the  precept,  "Look  into  thy  heart  and  write.'' 
He  would  execute  the  stipulated  task  that  detained 
him  from  country  pleasures  with  something  of 
impatience,  traceable  in  the  comparative  careless- 
ness of  his  expression  and-  versification.  But  if 
these  later  and  less  finished  pieces  abate  something 
of  the  glory  of  Shakespeare  the  writer  for  the 
stage,  it  is  in  them  that  we  know  most  fully,  and 
love  most  fondly,  Shakespeare  the  writer  from  the 
heart. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  was  well  adapted  by  its 
subject  to  mark  such  a  transition.  Cleopatra's  is  a 
vast  and  abounding  nature.  She  is  not,  like  j  uliet  or 
Lady  Macbeth,  dominated  by  a  single  passion  ;  nor 
is  she  the  incarnation  of  one  quality,  like  Cordelia 
or  Imogen.  She  cannot  be  confined  in  a  frame  ;  it 
seemsentirely  natural  when  Mark  Antony  addresses 
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her  as  "Egypt."  P'or  the  display  of  such  a  character 
the  ecouomy  of  tlie  play  is  admirably  suited.  It 
is  full  of  short  scenes  and  short  speeches,  exits, 
entrances,  changes  of  decoration,  bustle,  mutation 
of  fortune,  and  variety  of  every  description  ;  it 
therefore  exhibits  the  ample  and  royal  nature  of 
Cleopatra  with  a  fitness  that  could  never  have  been 
attained  on  a  more  restricted  stage.  But  this 
multiplicity  of  incident  excludes  highly  wrought 
separate  scenes,  or  the  drama  would  run  to  an 
impossible  length.  Shakespeare's  art  is  equal  to 
the  occasion.  His  Cleopatra's  opulence  of  soul  is 
as  manifest  in  her  shortest  speeches  as  her  longest ; 
she  pervades  the  whole  ;  she  is  the  magnet  that 
attracts  all ;  could  she  be  forgotten  in  any  scene, 
that  scene  would  be  as  empty  as  the  market-place 
of  Tarsus.  Of  the  astonishing  truth  and  subtlety 
with  which  her  peculiar  phase  of  female  character 
isfxhibited  it  u ere  idle  to  speak  ;  most  astonishing 
of  all  is  the  achievement  of  such  a  feat  with  so 
little  apparent  effort.  Next  in  marvel  is  the  mastery 
displayed  in  Antony's  portrait — a  male  Cleopatra, 
like  but  not  too  like,  divested  of  all  witchery  and 
occult  fascination,  but  appealing  as  Cleopatra  does 
not  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  manly  pity.  The 
harmony  without  sameness  is  wonderful ;  wonder- 
ful, too,  is  Shakespeare's  absolute  historical  fidelity. 
The  other  characters  are  merely  background,  but 
such  a  background  as  an  Antony  and  a  Cleopatra 
deserve,  rich,  varied,  appropriate  ;  every  personage, 
from  Antony's  cautious  and  politic  competitor  for 
empire  down  to  the  clown  who  brings  the  asp, 
depicted  with  as  much  truth  to  nature  as  the 
principal  personages  themselves.  Finally,  though 
set  speeches  are  avoided,  no  play  of  Shakespeare's 
contains  more  exquisite  gems  of  poetry,  small  in 
compass  but  matchless  in  lustre,  and  showered 
forth  as  though  from -an  exhaustless  cornucopia. 

Coriolanits  also  belongs  to  a  late  period  ;  thc^e 
is  even  a  possibility  that  it  may  be  the  last  play 
that  Shakespeare  wrote.  We  may  feel  pretty 
confident,  from  internal  evidence,  that  it  was 
composed  when  disputes  between  James  I.  and  his 
Parliament  were  running  high  ;  that  is,  either  in 
1609  or  1 6 14.  There  is  evidence  of  Shakespeare 
having  been  in  town  in  the  latter  year,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  a  reference  to  North's  "Plutarch" 
tallies  only  with  the  edition  of  161 2.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  style  and  the  versification  agree 
better  with  1609  than  with  16 14,  the  latter  being 


less  lax  than  in  the  dramas  known  to  have  been 
written  after  the  former  date.  Whatever  the  date 
may  be,  it  expresses  Shakespeare's  raaturest 
political  wisdom,  and  in  this  respect  occupies  a 
unique  position  among  his  dramas.  Deep  as  is 
the  interest  aroused  in  Coriolanus,  the  real  heroes 
are  not  persons,  but  principles  ;  aristocracy  and 
democracy  are  on  their  trial,  and  the  poet  arraigns 
and  sentences  both.  Hence,  alone  among  his 
plays,  this  is  what  the  Germans  would  call  a 
tendency-drama,  written,  it  may  be,  with  a 
distinct  purpose  of  influencing  public  opinion,  or 
at  least  as  a  relief  to  the  poet's  own  discontent 
at  what  he  deemed  the  perverse  direction  of 
national  aft'airs.  His  own  sympathies  are  not 
doubtful.  He  had  no  belief  in  the  soundness  of 
the  popular  judgment  ;  he  thought  that  the 
multitude  must  necessarily  be  captivated  by  the 
most  plausible  adviser,  and  that  the  most  plausible 
would  probably  be  the  most  unprincipled.  Hence 
there  could  be  no  unity,  no  consistency,  no 
efficiency,  in  democratic  government ;  and  Shake- 
speare was  of  all  men  the  one  most  in  sympathy 
with  Goethe's  declaration,  "  that  he  hated  botching 
like  sin."  He  had  previously  depicted  the  levity 
of  mobs  wrought  upon  by  a  Jack  Cade  or  a  Mark 
Antony,  and  what  was  before  an  episode  has  now 
become  the  essence  of  the  piece.  But  he  could 
not  write  like  a  partisan,  and  his  drama  is  full  of 
weighty  warnings  to  aristocracy  also.  Coriolanus 
is  right  as  a  p>olitician  and  patriot,  but  his  moral 
failings  give  the  victory  to  his  adversaries.  He  is 
utterly  wanting  in  what  we  should  now  call  the 
enthusiasm  of  humanity  ;  his  aftections  are  rather 
for  his  caste  than  his  country  ;  he  disdains  the 
men  for  whom  he  has  shed  his  blood.  He 
commits  the  greatest  of  all  political  follies  by 
refusing  to  purchase  substantial  gains  by  merely 
formal  concessions  ;  instead  of  shaming  his 
enemies  by  consistent  integrity,  he  balances 
their  crime  of  ingratitude  by  his  own  crime  of 
treason,  and  repents  on  domestic,  not  public 
grounds.  Yet,  so  consummate  is  Shakespeare's 
art,  we  never  lose  the  consciousness  of  dealing 
with  a  very  noble  character  ;  and  the  tribunes, 
better  citizens  if  worse  men,  appear  throughout  in 
as  poor  a  light  as  the  advocate  of  authority  intended 
that  they  should.  This  play  alone  would  justify  ■ 
the  special  favour  with  which  James  I.  is  said  to 
have  regarded  Shakespeare ;  and  yet,  if  his  majesty 
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looked  below  the  surface,  he  would  find  it  pregnant 
with  such  warning  as  his  official  counsellors  would 
not  venture  to  address  to  him.  It  is  a  treasury 
of  political  wisdom  for  all  parties  ;  an  instruc- 
tion for  the  Coriolanuses  and  Siciniuses  of  all 
generations. 

Regarded  as  a  drama,  Coriolanus  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  of  Shakespeare's  plays  in  construction, 
and  one  of  the  most  regular  in  action.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  least  exuberant  in  poetical  beauty,  and 
the  furthest  removed  from  Milton's  character  of 
Shakespeare's  "wood-notes  wild."  It  is  an  edifice 
of  Doric  architecture,  whose  distinguishing  feature 
is  unadorned,  imposing  massiveness.  Coriolanus 
dominates  the  piece,  and  the  elements  of  his 
character,  though  powerful,  are  few.  The  minor 
personages  are  drawn  to  the  life,  and  most  happily 
discriminated;  but  none  of  ihera,  except  Virgilia 
and  Volumnia  for  a  short  time,  awaken  a  very  keen 
interest.  The  painting  of  popular  inconstancy  and 
political  self-seeking  is  most  lively,  but  with  less 
humour  than  Shakespeare  would  probably  have 
imparted  to  it  at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  in  keeping 
with  this  general  sobriety  of  effect  that  the  play 
should  be  comparatively  deficient  in  highly  poetical 
passages.  The  diction  is  surcharged  with  thought; 
but  frequently  involved  and  obscure  to  a  degree 
unusual  even  in  Shakespeare's  later  plays.  The 
fine  things  inwrought  into  the  substance  of  the  piece 
do  not  readily  dissever  themselves  from  the  context ; 
scarcely  any,  therefore,  of  Shakespeare's  greater 
works  contains  fewer  household  words  and  popular 
quotations.  At  one  time  only  has  it  been  a  favourite 
acting  play  in  England,  when  the  Roman  semblance 
of  John  Philip  Kemble  created  an  illusion  only  to 
be  reproduced  by  an  actor  of  corresponding  cast  of 
feature  and  stateliness  of  bearing. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  and  Coriolanus  are  a  pair 
of  kindred  dramas,  with  strong  affinities  and  deep 
contrasts.  Their  radical  affinity  arises  from  their 
being  both  based  upon  the  same  book — North's 
translation  of  "  Plutarch."     The  biographies  in  this 


book  to  which  Shakespeare  was  indebted  for  any 
of  his  plots  have  been  republished,  and  the  deeper 
student  of  his  mind  will  find  it  a  delightful  task 
to  go  over  them  and  observe  his  happy  instinct 
and  daring  freedom  of  appropriation,  and  the 
infallible  mastery  with  which  he  converts  all  he 
takes  to  the  best  use.  The  great  difterence  in  the 
colouring  of  the  two  dramas — Antony  being  among 
the  most  gorgeous  and  Coriolanus  among  the  mo  at 
austere,  is  to  be  explained  simply  by  the  nature 
of  the  respective  subjects.  In  Antony  the  theme  is 
the  fate  of  the  world,  and  the  principal  character 
one  whose  "infinite  variety"  cannot  be  "withered 
by  age,  or  staled  by  custom."  In  Coriolanus  the 
scene  of  action  is  comparatively  narrow,  and  the 
characters  are  not  exceptional.  Modern  Coriolanuses 
sit  in  every  House  of  Lords,  and  modern  tribunes 
in  every  House  of  Commons  ;  Cominius  and 
Menenius  might  easily  be  found  in  Stratford  ;  and 
Shakespeare's  own  family,  we  will  hope,  was  not 
without  its  Virginia  and  Volumnia.  Antony  himself 
and  Coriolanus  make  fine  contrasts  and  counterparts. 
Both  perfectly  comply  with  Aristotle's  maxim,  that 
the  tragic  hero  must  not  be  wholly  bad  or  wholly 
good.  Coriolanus  is  by  far  the  better  man,  but 
Antony  enlists  much  more  sympathy.  He  is  a 
magnificent  fool  ;  we  despise  while  we  pity,  but 
contempt  is  never  carried  to  the  point  of  destroying 
interest  and  sympathy,  and  somehow  co-exists  with 
admiration.  We  scarcely  pity  Coriolanus  in  com- 
parison, partly  because  he  seems  above  pity,  partly 
because  he  has  in  a  measure  courted  his  own 
calamities  ;  but  chiefly  because  his  one  fault  is 
token  of  a  hard  and  narrow  nature,  while  Antony's 
countless  sins  bespeak  magnanimity  and  genero- 
sity run  to  waste.  Of  Cleopatra  it  were  vain  to 
speak  :  pages  could  not  do  justice  to  the  mastery 
of  Shakespeare's  portrait.  She  is  a  unique  instance 
among  his  great  female  characters  of  one  whom 
he  has  not  made,  but  found.  Like  Pygmalion,  he 
has  animated  a  statue ;  but  the  statue  was  not,  like 
Pygmalion's,  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 
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].— Antony  and  Cleopatra  and  Coriolanus  are  a   pair   of  kindred   dramas,   with   strong    affinities  and 
deep  contrasts.     Discuss  this  statement. 
II. — Sketch   the  character  of  Coriolanus. 
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SEARCH     QUESTIONS     IN     ENGLISH     LITERATURE. 


I. 

"  MoA'er?,  weary,  and  brown,  and  blithe. 

What  is  the  word  methinks  ye  know, 
Endless  over-word  that  the  scythe 

Sings  to  the  blades  of  the  grass  below  ? 
Scythes  that  swing  in  the  grass  and  clover. 

Something,  still,  they  say  as  they  pass  ; 
What  is  the  word  that,  over  and  over, 

Sings  the  sc3the  to  the  flowers  and  grass?" 

Give  the  answer. 

II. 

Mention  three  poems  of  Tennyson  in  which  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  story  of  Jephtha's  daughter .' 


III. 


Freke's    opinion   concerning 


What    was    Miss    Harriot 
books  and  reading  ? 

IV. 

A  girl  is  riding  a  beautiful  horse;  two  soldiers  come  up 
and  declare  she  has  stolen  it.  By  what  stratagem  does 
she  prove  that  it  belongs  to  neither  of  them  .' 


V. 

Who  lived  at  the  following  places? 

I.  Haytersbank  Farm  ;  2.  Maple  Grove  ;  3.  Gatherum 
Castle;  4.  Castlewood  Hall  ;  5.  Ashgrove ;  6.  Emmerton 
Hall. 

VI. 

Where  was  the  land  that  Gregory  the  Stargazer  sought 
to  attain  in  his  dreams  ? 

VII. 

By  whom  were  the  following  spoken,  and  to  whom  do 
they  refer  ? 

1.  "  I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man." 

2.  "  O  world,  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart; 

And  this  indeed.  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee." 

3.  "  Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it ;  he  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed, 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle." 


Answers  to  be  sent  in  by  August  15.  They  should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  R.  U., 
Atalanta,  28,  New  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  have  the  words  "Search  Questions"  on  the 
cover.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  apply  to  other  publications  for  information  respecting 
Questions  set  in  Atalanta. 


ANSWERS     TO     SEARCH     QUESTIONS     (JULY). 


I. 

I.  Milton:  Lycidas.  2.  Coleridge:  Reflections  on  Leaving 
a  Place  of  Retirement.  3.  Coleridge :  The  Death  of 
Wallenstein,  Act  I.,  Sc.  i.  4.  Chaucer:  The  Canterbury 
Tales  {The  Knight's  Tale).  5.  Tennyson  :  The  Princess. 
6.  Gray:  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard.  7.  Shakespeare: 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  8.  Young  :  Ni^ht  Thoughts. 
g.  Crabbe :  The  Parish  Register.  10.  Thomas  Noon 
TaUourd:  Ion.  n.  Thomson:  Hymn.  12.  Wordsworth: 
Laodamia.  13  W\\\.0'- :  Paradise  Lost  {^oo\ii'V .)  14.  Chris- 
topher Marlow  :  Hero  and  Leander  (quoted  by  Shakespeare 
in  As  You  Like  It). 

II. 

I.  Milton:  Comus.  2.  Tennysoa  :  A  Dream  of  Fair 
Women.  3.  Crabbe :  The  Widow's  Tale.  4.  Dryden  : 
Another  Prologue  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  5.  Long- 
fellow :    The  Spirit  of  Poetry.       6.   Milton :  SoJig  on  May 


William  Falconer  :   The  Shipwreck.    8.  Gold- 

9.     Wordsworth  :     The 

The  Borough,  Letter   I. 

12.  Goldsmith  :   The 

Flower    and    the    Leaf. 
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smith  :     The    Deserted     Village. 
Excursion,  Book  I.     10.  Crabbe  : 
II.   Kirke    White:    Clifton    Grove 
Traveller.        13.     Dryden  :       The 
14.   Kirke  White:   To  Midnight. 


III. 

To  Francis  Osbaldiston.  His  father  added,  "  And  a 
lub-fish  is  twenty-four — very  right.  It  is  important  to 
remember  this  on  account  of  the  Portuguese  trade." 


{Rob  Roy,  Chap.  II.) 


IV. 


Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  at  Dr.  Blimbers  ball,  after  imbibing 
several  custard-cups  of  negus. 

{Dombey  and  Son.) 


I 


THE     AMATEUR     ACCOMPANIST. 


M 


ISS    BROWN,   would    you    mind    playing 


•query  one  of  two  answers  may  be  expected. 

1.  "Oh,  Mrs.  Robinson!  don't  ask  me!  I'm 
sure  I  should  only  break  down  and  spoil  it." 
This,  though  it  may  quench  the  possibility  of 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  divine  art,  at  least 
saves  Mr.  Smith  from  impending  peril. 

2.  "With  pleasure;  only  I  shall  make  a  few 
mistakes — if  you  don't  mind  mistakes  ? "  This 
results  in  the  murder  of  a  song  by  a  process  of 
slow  torture,  and  in  reducing  the  luckless  Smith — 
if  he  be  anything  of  a  singer — to  the  verge  of 
gibbering  idiocy,  by  sheer  stress  of  struggle  with 
a  powerful  opponent  armed  to  the  teeth  with  seven 
octaves  of  notes  and  a  loud  pedal.  Probably 
nothing  but  the  true  British  instinct  of  "Never 
say  die  !  "  carries  him  through  to  the  bitter  end  ; 
and  then  he  dissembles  so  adroitly,  despite  an 
agonising  sense  of  disgrace,  as  to  leave  himself 
open  to  the  renewal  of  further  pianistic  hostilities. 
In  the  matter  of  accompaniments,  above  all  others, 
man — let  alone  woman — "  was  made  to  mourn  ;  " 
so  he  bears  his  defeat  with  a  good  grace  outwardly. 
But  the  crimes  against  music  consciously  com- 
mitted by  Miss  Brown  do  not  deter  her  from  many 
more  such  ;  nor  does  she  ever  "  strike  ile  "  in  the 
new  and  brilliant  idea  that  perhaps  she  might 
contrive  to  improve  her  playing. 

It  is  a  remarkable  but  well-known  fact,  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  best  pianists  make  the  worst  accom- 
panists. When  you  examine  it  closely,  however, 
it  is  by  no  means  so  paradoxical  as  it  appears  at 
first  sight.  To  be  a  good  pianist  demands  a  certain 
amount   of  idiosyncrasy,  a  masterful   identity,   so 


to  speak.  One  interprets  the  utterances  of  great 
masters  through  the  medium  of  one's  own  mind  to 
the  public  at  large,  and  this  implies  the  possession 
of  a  distinct  individuality  of  mind  ;  else  what 
would  differentiate  one  great  pianist  from  another  ? 
But,  in  accompanying,  the  first  rule  is  to  obliterate 
one's  self.  The  singer  is  the  thing;  you,  the 
accompanist,  are  a  mere  background.  Now  a  really 
good  solo  pianist  cannot,  as  a  rule,  thus  hide  her 
talent  in  a  bushel,  and  contravene  all  the  traditions 
and  habits  of  her  existence.  Very  good  pianists, 
however,  are  not  too  common  in  every-day  life, 
and  there  is  many  a  girl  with  limited  powers  of 
execution  who  could  still  make  herself  invaluable 
to  singers  and  violinists.  To  such  these  hints 
following  are  addressed. 

How  is  it  that  the  efficient  accompanist  is 
indubitably  such  a  vara  avis  in  terra  ?  It  is  because 
the  touch,  the  reading  at  sight,  the  intelligent  per- 
ception, and  the  quick  sympathy  which  go  to  make 
up  this  inestimably  useful  character  are  wanting 
in  most  girls  through  what  may  be  termed  wilful 
incapacity.  They  are  satisfied  never  to  improve 
in  these  respects  ;  they  are  content  to  continue  in 
chilling  the  very  blood  of  any  vocalist  who  trusts 
himself  to  their  tender  mercies.  Take  the  first 
point — touch.  Alas  1  such  is  the  woeful  ignorance 
prevalent  on  this  head,  that  it  is  well-nigh  in  vain 
to  discuss  it.  It  is  a  point  almost  entirely  neglected 
in  ordinary  middle-class  pianoforte  teaching  ;  and 
the  average  "  musical "  girl  is  at  peace  with  her 
touch,  such  as  it  is — or  isn't — and  adopts  none  of 
the  finger-gymnastic  modes  of  improving  it  so 
much  in  vogue  on  the  Continent,  and  has  the  most 
rudimentary  ideas  concerning  the  relative  position 
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of  her  hands  and  the  keyboard.  Hence  it  is  that 
she  has  little  or  no  control  over  her  touch,  and 
can  never  subdue  it  to  that  delicate  lightness  so 
refreshing  to  the  soul  of  the  singer.  Hence  it  is 
that  in  the  most  telling  pianissimo  passages  she 
will  rush  in  where  angels  might  fear  to  tread, 
clumping  with  heavy  boots  as  it  were,  and  calmly 
scrawling  her  large  mezzo-forte  passages  over  the 
pianoforte,  as  one  who  would  dabble  in  oily  streaks 
over  a  highly  stippled  water-colour,  and  write  a 
self-satisfied  "  So-and- So  fecit  "  in  the  corner;  and 
"  fecit"  she  has,  in  a  quite  different  sense.  Think 
of  the  exquisite  gradations  in  tone  and  feeling  of  the 
human  voice,  which  you  are  capable  of  nullifying 
by  a  mismanaged  touch  !  Try  to  cultivate  a  light 
portamento  touch,  approximating  to  soft  staccato ;  a 
smooth  and  flowing  legato;  and  a  crisp,  clean 
manner  of  chord-playing.  Don't  imagine  that  a 
soft  passage  necessitates  a  slackening  of  the  time, 
or  a  loud  one  a  quickening  of  it  ;  there  are  few 
things  more  effective  than  a  pianissimo  in  strict 
tempo,  or  a  broad  and  deliberate  forte  passage. 
Don't  play  all  your  chords  in  arpeggio,  nor  make 
"  raspberry  jam  "  of  scale-passages  that  should  be 
like  strings  of  pearls;  don't  chop  off  dotted  minims 
into  semiquavers,  and  such-like  little  eccentricities. 
Don't  use  a  heavy  organ  touch,  dragging  down  the 
singer  as  with  leaden  weights,  in  such  songs  as 
Schubert's  "  Hark,  hark,  the  Lark,"  or  a  frisky 
jerkiness,  destructive  of  all  sonority,  in  such  as 
Sullivan's  "  Lost  Chord."  Endeavour  not  only  to 
suit  your  touch  to  the  requirements  of  the  voice  in 
question,  but  to  fit  each  song  with  the  style  of  touch 
exactly  suited  to  it,  and  to  perceive  readii}^  what 
that  will  be.  Above  all,  don't  cloud  up  the  whole 
affair  by  inordinate  use  of  the  pedal,  which  3'ou 
may  deludedly  suppose  will  cover  a  multitude  of 
mistakes,  whereas  it  only  adds  the  crowning  one. 

But  your  touch  may  be  a  most  charming  and 
flexible  one,  and  yet  your  failure  be  complete  on 
the  second  head — reading  at  sight.  Some  people 
are  born  readers ;  some  achieve  reading  ;  most  are 
destined  to  have  reading  thrust  upon  them.  The 
great  majority  "can't  read,''  i.e.,  they  never  took 
the  trouble  to  learn  ;  and  this  second  instance  of 
wilful  incapacity  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
insomuch  as  nobody  is  ashamed  of  it.  If  a  girl 
had  learned  her  alphabet  and  studied  spelliog,  one 
would  naturally  be  surprised  to  learn  that  she 
**  couldn't  read  ''  any  English  book  set  before  her. 


Why  should  it  be  any  less  disgraceful  that  a 
girl  who  has  probably  had  five  or  six  years' 
music-lessons  should  be  unable  to  decipher  the  very 
signs  expressive  of  her  art  ?  The  time-signature 
avails  her  nothing;  the  key  has  no  signification  for 
her  ;  she  shrinks  from  impending  accidentals  as 
from  rocks  ahead,  and  flounders  hopelessly  among 
them  in  "sunless  gulfs  of  doubt."  To  a  girl  who 
"can't  read,"  music  is  practically  a  dead  language ; 
she  never  can  get  any  farther  than  she  is  already, 
unless  it  be  at  the  rate  of  "one  coekstride  a  year,'' 
like  the  Devonshire  ghost.  Do  you  remember 
Miss  Swartz  in  Vanity  Fair,  and  the  three  little 
songs  she  had  been  taught  at  school  ?  When  she 
had  sung  them  all — one,  two,  three — there  was 
nothing  left  for  her  :  the  rest  was  silence.  There 
are  a  great  many  people  nowadays  who  remind 
one  of  Miss  Swartz.  But  it  is  a  real  and  actual 
disgrace,  I  repeat,  to  be  a  bad  reader,  when  the 
remedy  lies  entirely  in  one's  own  hands.  A  little 
practice,  daily  and  systematic,  will  at  least  place 
your  musical  capabilities  on  a  level  with  your 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic — studies  not  usually 
supposed  to  demand  any  ppecial  mental  qualifica- 
tions. And  a  good  deal  of  practice  can  work  the 
next  thing  to  a  miracle.  Go  through,  say,  a  song  of 
Grieg  or  Schumann,  a  chorus- accompaniment  of 
Bach  or  Handel,  and  some  solo  pianforte  piece — 
taking  as  much  variety  of  style  as  possible — every 
day.  Failing  these,  play  anything  you  can  find, 
if  it  be  only  exercises  or  hymn  tunes.  Play 
straight  through,  strictly  in  time  ;  don't  go  back  to 
correct  a  wrong  note,  or  to  pick  up  an  omitted  one  ; 
go  right  on,  as  though  the  voices  were  singing  with 
you,  and  3'ou  could  not  stop  for  fear  or  favour. 
Mind  the  marks  of  expression  as  you  go,  and  try 
to  realise  the  feeling  of  the  whole  piece.  You  will 
be  amazed  and  astounded  to  find  what  progress 
you  have  made  even  in  a  few  weeks'  time. 
Always  read  over  a  song  to  yourself  before  | 
attempting  to  play  it ;  make  a  note  of  its  varying 
tempo  and  changes  of  key,  and  take  a  bird's  eye 
view  of  it,  so  to  speak,  that  you  may  not  be  taken 
by  surprise.  Of  course  if,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
your  knowledge  of  time  and  key-signatures  is 
distinctly  shaky,  lose  no  time  in  strengthening 
yourself  in  this  respect :  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to 
have  one's  very  foundations  insecure.  Beyond 
question,  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
harmony,  the  slightest  amount  of  knowledge,  is  of 
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inestimable  worth  to  any  one,  and  above  all  to  the 
would-be  accompanist ;  and  this  can  be  acquired 
at  the  expenditure  of  a  very  small  cost,  and  a 
little  steady  application,  from  one  of  the  numerous 
lext-books  on  the  subject.  It  is  no  mysterious 
science  ;  it  is  as  easy  as  simple  arithmetic,  if  you 
will  only  regard  it  easily. 

Our  third  point,  intelligent  perception,  is  so  wholly 
dependent  upon  our  second,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  separately.  It  lies  in  perceiving  at  a 
glance  what  is  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  song 
and  the  singer,  and  acting  accordingly  ;  and  this 
you  cannot  hope  to  accomplish  unless  you  are 
prima  facie  a  good  reader.  It  is  of  no  use  that  you 
should  be  able  to  play  an  accompaniment  fairly 
well  after  trying  it  over  some  half-dozen  times, 
and  so  finding  out  by  degrees  how  it  should  be 
done.  What  you  want  is  to  grasp  the  whole  plan 
of  the  thing,  and  to  have  your  wits  about  you 
sufficiently  to  pay  the  most  careful  attention  to 
detail.  The  amateur  vocalist  often  wants  a  friendly 
hand  to  assist  him  here  and  there,  and  help  a  lame 
note  over  a  stile  ;  but  if  you  don't  notice  where  an 
interval  likely  to  be  awkward  for  him  occurs,  or 
where  he  may  be  apt  to  need  a  little  bolstering  up 
in  time  or  tune,  or  if  you  have  not  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  and  resource  to  know  how  to 
help  him,  but  go  jogging  stolidly  on  your  own 
career,  one  can  only  say,  "  'Tis  pitiful,  'tis  wondrous 
pitiful!"  And  acute  perception  is  the  art  of 
savoir  faire  negatively  as  well  as  positively  ;  "  Thou 
shalt  not"  is  quite  as  important  as  "Thou  shalt." 
Don't  bang  out  \h&  forte  parts  as  with  the  hammer 
of  Thor,  drowning  the  voice  with  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing  ;  don't  invariably  attack  a  note 
just  before  the  singer  touches  it,  and  then  wait  for 
hitn  with  an  exasperating  expression  of  "late 
again ! "  Don't  scramble  helplessly  after  him 
through  ploughed  fields  of  accidentals,  only  to 
come  a  heavy  cropper  over  the  penultimate  chord 
when  he  is  desperately  endeavouring  to  retrieve 
the  position  by  clutching  at  his  pet  top  note. 
"  Save  us  from  our  friends  !  "  might  well  be  the 
vocalist's  inward  appeal  against  such  misguided 
efforts. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  said  that  touch  and  reading  are 
virtually  vain,  and  perception  is  divorced  from  its 
better  half,  if  you  lack  the  ready  sympathy  with 
your  singer  which  should  make  you  as  instan- 
taneously  responsive  to   his   intentions  as  string 


to  bow.  You  should  be  able  to  be  exactly  at 
one  with  his  every  movement  and  his  method  of 
rendering  each  phrase,  absolutely  in  touch  with  him 
from  first  to  last,  by  virtue  of  the  sympathy  born 
of  losing  one's  self  in  the  art  of  another.  This  is 
exactly  where  the  soulless  and  mechanical  pseudo- 
accompanist  fails  ;  she  goes  through  her  part  with 
the  prosaic  precision  of  a  musical-box,  regarding 
it  merely  as  her  part,  and  not  as  a  fraction  of  an 
artistic  whole.  She  believes  that  her  duty  is  to 
get  through  a  bar,  no  matter  where  the  singer  may 
be,  and  allows  the  luckless  wretch  no  latitude 
for  dramatic  expression,  nor  possibility  of  taking 
breath.  She  forgets  that  she  is.  there  to  accom- 
pany him,  not  to  rush  independently  through  the 
piece,  dragging  him  after  her  like  a  horse  tied 
to  the  bridle  of  another.  Or  else  she  fails  from 
sheer  timidity,  and  plods  laboriously  through  each 
page  with  a  conscious  and  conscientious  accuracy 
of  detail  and  absence  of  sympathy  which  are  more 
depressing  than  words  can  tell,  and  which  are  as  a 
dead  weight  round  the  neck  of  the  vocalist.  "I 
know  I'm  playing  this  quite  correctly,"  her  manner 
expresses ;  "  so  what  more  can  you  want  ?"  Perhaps 
this  last  and  greatest  quality  of  an  accompanist  is 
born,  not  made  ;  but  even  the  most  matter-of-fact 
person  may  acquire  it  to  some  extent. 

Now  think  what  a  blessing  you  may  make  your- 
self;  what  an  indispensable  adjunct,  instead  of  a 
snare  and  stumbling-block,  you  may  become  to 
singers,  male  and  female,  if  you  will  only  set  your- 
self to  be  so.  The  accompanist's  is,  after  all,  no 
such  subordinate  part  as  it  appears  ;  it  is  a  case  or 
"  we,"  as  the  blower  said  to  the  organist.  Your 
services  will  be  continually  in  request,  and  by 
this  means  you  will  be  perpetually  gaining  fresh 
insight  and  increased  facility  in  performance. 
The  boundless  pleasure  you  will  afford  by  your 
ability,  in  rendering  it  possible  for  people  to  sing 
with  ease  and  comfort,  instead  of  hampering  and 
hindering  them,  the  place  you  will  earn  yourself 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  ordinary  amateur  pianists 
and  their  pyrotechnic  futilities,  are  small  things 
compared  to  your  own  added  pleasure  and  profit, 
and  the  Elysian  fields  of  song  which  will  be  revealed 
to  you,  once  you  know  their  open  sesame.  This 
may  be  a  selfish  view  of  putting  the  matter,  but 
it  is  true  nevertheless.  How  many  people  are 
there  to  whom  the  thousand-and-one  lovely  vocal 
melodies  of  Beethoven,   Brahms,  Bach,  Bennett, 
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etc. — to  take  one  letter  of  the  alphabet  only — 
are  absolutely  unknown  ? — simply  because  the 
ordinary  girl  "can't  play  them."  If  ever  know- 
ledge be  power,  trul3^  it  is  so  in  the  case  of 
accompanying ;  if  ever  it  were  possible  to  be  of 
use  in  ones  own  little  world,  here  is  a  golden 
opportunity  for  it.  Don't  be  contented  to  remain 
incapable.* 

M.  C.  GiUington,  A.R.A.M. 


conveying  that  half- hidden  inner  suggestiveness 
that  is  part  of  the  essence  of  all  true  poetry.  But, 
indeed,  there  are  few  pieces  in  this  collection  that 
have  not  some  individual  charm.  Thought  and 
expression  alike  reach  a  high  level.  The  spirit 
that  animates  them  is  brave,  hopeful,  loving  ;  the 
words  in  whicli  it  finds  outlet  are  full  of  music 
and  power. 


1\  JR.  LEWIS  MORRIS,  in  a  recent  review,  has 
-^*-*-  expressed  his  opinion  that  a  great  future 
lies  before  the  poet  who  shall  tell  worthily  in  verse 
a  story  of  contemporary  life.  According  to  his 
showing,  the  history  of  English  poetical  literature 
has  been  in  the  main  one  of  "  splendid  failures," 
owing  to  mistaken  choice  of  subject.  When, 
however,  Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Shelley, 
Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson  are  included  in  the 
same  accusation,  it  may  be  worth  Vvhile  to  consider 
whether  the  poetic  instinct  within  them  was  not  a 
surer  guide  than  any  literary  finger-post  directing 
which  way  their  feet  should  tread.  "  Look  into 
thy  heart  and  write"  is  doubtless  still  the  unspoken 
motto  of  the  greatest  masters  of  their  craft.  Miss 
E.  H.  Hickey's  latest  publication,  Michael  Villiers, 
Idealist  (Smith,  Elder  6v:  Co.),  should  satisfy  Mr. 
Lewis  Morris  in  one  particular.  Her  story  deals 
essentially  with  contemporary  life  in  its  most 
advanced  aspect.  Home  Rule,  Socialism,  Demo- 
cracy, the  perpetual  problem  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
form  the  material  from  which  Miss  Hickey  has 
moulded  her  poem.  Whether  the  result  is  entirely 
satisfactory  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  reader. 
There  are  some  w^ho  consider  that  one  realm  at 
least  might  be  left  free  from  the  dust  and  jangle  of 
political  faction.  For  this  reason,  although  Michael 
Villiers  contains  passages  of  much  poetic  beauty 
and  vigour,  doubtless  several  of  the  shorter  pieces 
will  be  preferred.  "Her  Dream"  and  "Thank 
You"  have  the  simplicity  of  real  strength.  "A 
Primrose"  and  "Cuckoo  Song"  are  two  dainty 
little    lyrics,    which     are     especially     happ3'     in 

*  This  paper  invites  discussion.  All  letters  or  remarks  must  reach 
the  Editor  not  later  than  August  20th,  and  must  have  the  words 
"  Brown  Owl  "  on  the  cover. 


TF  all  story-books  were  as  delightful  to  read  as 
^  M.  E.  Wilkins's  A  Humble  Romance  and 
A  Far-away  Melody  ip?Lw\d.T)oug]2is),  the  reviewer's 
lot  would  indeed  be  a  happy  one.  They  possess, 
in  fact,  but  one  fault;  they  raise  an  insatiable 
craving  for  more  "M.  E.  Wilkins."  No  description 
can  adequately  convey  the  charm  of  these  volumes ; 
if  an  equivalent  could  be  expressed  in  words,  it 
might  be  said  to  resemble  the  fragrance  of  an  old- 
fashioned  cottage  garden.  An  atmosphere  of 
sweet-pea  and  mignonette,  and  lavender  and 
southernwood,  seems  to  surround  the  reader  who 
finds  himself  in  company  with  the  gentle  heroines 
of  these  New  England  homes.  Those  who  already 
know  the  stories  contained  in  the  volumes  above 
will  eagerly  welcome  the  new  collection  just 
published  by  Messrs.  Osgood,  Mcllwaine  and  Co. 
A  New  England  Nim,  and  its  aiicompanying  tales, 
show  the  same  exquisite  taste  and  touch  that 
distinguished  their  predecessors.  Books  such  as 
these  are  not  ones  to  be  rushed  through  in  a  hasty- 
loan  from  some  circulating  library.  They  should 
find  a  home  among  the  treasured  possessions  of 
all  those  who  know  and  love  good  literature. 


■pLORENCE    M.  HAINES  sends  the  following 
-*■        answer  to  Charade  in  July  Atalanta  : — 

Ah  I  word  that's  born  amidst  our  blinding  tears. 
The  child  of  broken  hopes  and  crushing  fears. 
And  vain  attempts  to  gauge  the  coming  years. 

That  echoes  mournfully  since  Adam  fell. 

Till  kindly  Death  at  last  shall  break  its  spell — 

In  Heaven  the  Angels  never  say — Farewell. 
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A     SONG     OF     NEREIDS. 


fii/v^    2u^^ 


"pvlNG,  doDg,  belli 

We  breathe  you  a  sea-spell, 
While  we  leap  into  the  blue, 
Link  hands  with  ours,  dear  mortal,  do  ! 

Away,  away,  away ! 
Our  clear  green  waters  are  at  play 
With  a  wave-bewildered  ray, 
Where  the  billow-bathed  shell-floor 
Looks  a  fantasy  unsure. 
Through  the  fluctuating  billow, 
Where  will  be  your  pillow. 
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Fish  float  there  in  opal  mail ; 

Ere  your  senses  wholly  fail, 

We  will  tell  you  a  wondrous  tale, 

We  alone  may  truly  tell, 

Of  what  befell 

Before  the  mournful  years  began 

For  mind-beclouded,  wildered  man  ; 

With  our  rhythmic  rise  and  fall 

We  will  ring  your  funeral ! 

Cease  the  civil  war  of  life; 

For  the  turmoil  and  the  strife 

Of  a  human  heart  and  mind 

Are  more  than  toil  of  wave  or  wind. 

You,  who  lay  in  Love's  white  bosom. 

Will  find  more  fair  our  cool  sea-blossom  ; 

Leander,  homing  to  his  love. 

And  lipping  the  fond  seas  he  clove, 

We  lured  to  our  still  coral-grove, 

Where  years  might  ne'er  deflower  his  youth, 

Nor  wither  slowly  with  no  ruth  ; 

While  our  kind  fair  Hylas  took 

From  his  lover's  longing  look. 

You  who  late  could  climb  the  rocks 

Where  the  tidal  water  shocks. 

You  who  dared  to  breast  the  wave 

That  yields  wild  rapture  to  the  brave, 

Life  at  full  or  glassy  grave. 

Come  and  sleep,  and  be  at  rest. 

We  will  lull  you  on  our  breast ; 

Never  weep,  nor  strive,  nor  cry, 

Nor  wait  till  Age  shall  strand   you  high 

Afar  from  our  sweet  revelry, 

And  our  wild  aerial  glee. 

But  plunge  into  our  gulfs  and  cease^ 

Finding  here  a  sweet  release. 

Foam,  like  lace  illumined,  smiles 

Round  the  feet  of  granite  piles ), 


O'er  sunny  sands  for  miles  and  miles. 
Along  the  breezy,  briny  bay, 
Melodiously   we  plash  and  play  ; 
Our  wild  joys'  tumultuous  sound 
Fills  the  air  and  all  around  ; 
You  are  young,  and  you  are  old. 
You  are  warm,  and  you  are  cold. 
Never  wearying,  we  sing. 
All  our  foamy  bells  we  ring. 

Away  !  away  !  away  ! 
Link  hands  with  ours  in  play  ; 
While  we  leap  into  the  blue. 
Link  hands  with  ours,  dear  mortal,  do ! 
We  are  breathing  a  sea-spell. 
Ding,  dong,  bell ! 


Louisa  Dockray,  pinx. 
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By  the  Author  of  "  The  Atelier  du  Lys,"  "  A  Child  of  the  Revolution,"  &€.,  6fc. 


CHAPTER   X. 

r~^  RADUALLY  the  inevitable  strain  and  fret  of 
^--*  spirits  which  succeeded  the  excitement  of 
the  wedding  ceased  to  be  felt  at  Hayes  Hall,  and 
the  days  went  on  monotonously  enough.  The  only 
excitement  was  in  Marcia's  happy  letters,  first 
from  Hampstead  and  then  from  Majorca,  where 
she  lived  in  perfect  content  in  a  half-ruined 
Moorish  building,  a  corner  of  which  had  been  fitted 
up  for  her.  Though  full  of  tender  concern  for  all 
atHipdale,  "Harold  and  I"  was  the  burden  of  every 
sentence,  and  she  evidently  was  perfectly  blissful. 
The  letters  were  generally  to  Mr.  Hayes,  who 
would  read  parts  aloud,  and  then  carry  off  the 
closely  written  sheets  to  the  library ;  not  that  there 
was  anything  private  in  them,  but  from  the  old 
instinct  of  appropriating  his  daughter  ;  and  Mrs. 
Hayes  seldom  got  them  into  her  own  hands, 
though  merely  to  see  Marcia's  writing,  and  touch 
what  she  had  touched,  would  have  been  a  pleasure 
to  the  mother. 

That  Guenola  was  unlike  her  old  self  was  a 
satisfaction  to  Mr.  Hayes,  who  attributed  her 
saddened  spirits  and  silence  to  the  loss  of  her 
sister,  and  was  more  drawn  to  her  by  what  he 
believed  fellow-feeling  than  he  probably  would 
have  been  even  by  the  sacrifice  she  had  made  for 
his  sake.  It  was  a  great  one,  and  she  was 
dismayed  to  find  that  time  did  not  to  make  it  seem 
less  ;  and  the  thought  that  Miles  Lloyd  had  gone 
back  to  Africa  a  lonely  man,  suffering  the  same 
pain  as  she  did,  filled  her  with  such  passionate 
anguish  as  would  wring  choking  sobs  from  her 
when  once  she  found  herself  in  her  room,  with  the 
door  locked  and  the  rest  of  the  household  asleep. 
The  keenness  of  this  pain  actually  frightened  her ; 
she  had  to  hold  it  at  bay  all  day  long,  but  knew  it 
would  clutch  her  when  she  was  alone  in  the 
darkness.  "  Oh,  I  hope  he  is  forgetting  me ! " 
she  would  cry,   feeling  as   if  even  that  would  be 


preferable  to  supposing  he  could  suffer  as  she  did. 
None  the  less  did  she  try  with  all  her  might  to  fill 
Marcia's  place.  *' What  else  am  I  here  for?"  she 
would  ask  herself  bitterly  ;  but  it  was  a  weary 
task  to  do  Marcia's  work  without  her  deft  hands 
and  even  temper.  One  help,  indeed,  she  had : 
she  was  both  touched  and  surprised  by  her 
father's  appreciation  of  efforts  which  she  knew 
were  provokingly  imperfect.  Loving,  half-laughing 
encouragement  from  her  mother  she  expected, 
but  not  the  gentle  and  affectionate  patience  which 
she  met  with  from  Mr.  Hayes.  It  was  a  sore 
disappointment  to  find,  nevertheless,  that  in  many 
ways  she  came  no  nearer  to  him  than  formerly. 
She  could  and  did  cure  herself  of  breaking  off 
suddenly  in  copying  a  manuscript,  or  taking  down 
a  passage  dictated  by  him,  with  an  eager  demurrer 
or  question,  and  brought  herself  into  the  machine- 
like condition  which  was  much  more  useful  than 
any  impetuous  interest  in  the  subject ;  but  she  could 
not  learn  to  think  as  he  thought,  or  accept  a  view 
merely  because  it  was  his,  well  aware  though  she 
was  of  his  careful  study  of  whatever  he  took  in 
hand ;  and  she  inwardly  lost  patience  at  seeing  him 
work  as  leisurely  as  if  he  had  two  lives.  And  he 
instinctively  knew  it,  and  shrank  into  himself,  with 
a  sad  recollection  of  Marcia's  uncritical  sympathy. 
It  was  no  one's  fault :  his  mind  and  Guenola's  ran 
on  different  lines  ;  but  the  result  was  that  often 
he  preferred  to  work  alone,  rather  than  have  this 
involuntary  antagonist  in  his  library.  It  was 
curious  that,  with  this  power  of  divining  Guenola's 
feelings,  he  yet  did  not  rightly  read  her  at  any  time. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  he  had  not  dramatic  feeling 
enough  to  be  able  to  imagine  the  whole  life  or 
mind  of  another,  but  only  some  ideal,  usually  quite 
unlike  the  real  one,  but  so  real  to  him  that  he  could 
never  alter  his  point  of  view. 

After  all,  his  work  was  growing  merely  nominal. 
His  interest  in  it  seemed  gone,  and  it  had  become 
task-work — the   thing   he   most   disliked — and  iu 
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spite  of  pressing  letters  from  his  publisher,  it  came 
to  a  standstill.  Once  more,  he  could  not  do  what 
went  against  the  grain.  Now,  too,  that  he  no 
longer  cared  about  it,  he  began  to  harass  himself 
about  the  cost  of  his  "  Flora,"  and  regret  that  he 
had  spent  money  on  what  was  likely  to  be  so 
unremunerative.  The  villagers  looked  at  him  when 
he  went  to  church,  and  said  to  one  another, 
"  T'  auld  Squire's  breakin'  oop  since  his  daater 
went ; "  and  perhaps  one  would  add,  "  We'll  be 
short  o'  summat  for  a  bit  when  'e's  gone."  For 
this  Squire  of  Hayes  Hall  was  an  institution  in  the 
dale,  and  would  be  missed,  even  if  not  personally 
popular  ;  but  so  gradual  was  the  change,  that  those 
who  knew  him  best  hardly  noticed  it  until  he 
seemed  unable  to  shake  off  a  chill — a  thing  so 
slight  that  his  wife  believed  a  day  or  two  in  bed 
would  cure  it  ;  but,  once  there,  he  seemed  to  have 
no  inclination  to  leave  it,  and  the  doctor  summoned 
from  Penrith  rather  tardily — for  no  one  dreamed 
of  sending  so  far  except  for  serious  reasons — looked 
grave  over  his  patient,  and  talked  of  want  of  stamina 
and  feeble  action  of  the  heart  in  a  way  that  would 
have  alarmed  a  less  hopeful  person  than  Mrs. 
Hayes  very  much.  She  made  the  better  nurse 
that  she  had  not  taken  in  all  he  meant,  and  could 
return  to  her  patient  with  a  genuine  smile  and 
reassuring  words.  Her  husband  looked  at  her  and 
shook  his  head  slightly,  but  said  nothing.  Later 
in  the  day  there  was  a  ring  at  the  hall-door — an 
unfrequent  sound,  and  she  was  summond  down- 
Stairs. 

'*  Mr.  Aske,"  she  said,  returning  presently.  **Dr. 
Grey  met  him,  and  said  you  were  not  quite  well ; 
would  you  like  to  see  him  ?  " 

She  spoke  cheerily,  but  something  in  the  vicar's 
tone  had  startled  her.  Mr.  Hayes  perceived  it 
instantly. 

"  Yes,  I  will  see  him,"  he  answered,  after  a 
minute's  hesitation.  "  He  will  sit  with  me  for  a 
little  while,  and  set  you  free,  my  dear.  Nurse  or 
Guenola  can  come  if  I  ring  the  hand-bell." 

And  when  Mr.  Aske  had  been  shown  in,  he  said, 
"  A  pastoral  visit,  Aske  ?  I  can  guess  pretty  well 
what  Grey  told  you,  though  my  poor  wife  and 
daughter  do  not  know.  What  a  difficult  thing  it  is 
to  believe  that  life  is  over  !  I  can't,  though  I  know 
it  is  so.  Yes,  very  true,"  as  the  vicar  said 
what  he  thought  most  fitting,  "  very  true  ;  but  I 
cannot  fix  my  thoughts  on  those  great  mj'Steries  ; 


they  scatter  to  all  the  winds,  and  I  find  myself 
dweljiog  on  the  merest  trifles — absurd,  paltry 
interests. 

"  That  comes  from  bodily  weakness  :  do  not 
trouble  yourself  about  it." 

"  I  ought  ;  but  I  do  not — I  can't,  somehow. 
Strange  that  we  know  so  little  about  that  Hades 
which,  as  the  Hebrews  believed,  has  a  mysterious 
power  of  attracting  all  mankind  into  its  shadowy 
abyss  !  What  is  it  the  hymn  says  ? — aye.  '  the 
narrow  stream  of  death.'  Why  narrow?  To  me 
it  seems  boundless — a  shoreless  ocean  towards 
which  I  am  going  down.  And  I  am  afraid  to  meet 
some  who  have  preceded  me  there.  You  are 
shocked,  vicar?  I  dare  say  I  should  be,  too,  if 
any  one  else  in  my  plight  said  this  kind  of  thing." 

"  Your  hope  stands  too  sure  to  be  shaken  by  a 
sick  man's  fancies,"  said  the  vicar,  soothingly. 
He  was  much  younger  than  his  Squire,  and  rather 
afraid  of  him,  and  felt  as  if  he  could  not  take  the 
tone  with  him  which  he  might  have  done  with 
one  of  his  poor  parishioners. 

"A  sick  man's  fancies.  Yes,  I  suppose  that  is 
what  they  are — childish  enough.  But  when  I 
think  of  crossing  that  stream,  I  always  see  my 
ancestors  coming  to  meet  me,  and  looking  at  me 
with  alien  eyes." 

*'  My  dear  sir  ! "  exclaimed  the  young  vicar. 

"Ay,  all  saying  I  was  a  failure — that  I  have 
done  nothing  for  the  good  or  honour  of  the  family  ; 
and  it  is  true,  quite  true,  I  suppose.  Well,  it  is 
too  late  to  mend.     Suppose  you  read  to  me.'' 

Mr.  Aske  was  glad  to  do  so,  and  believe  that 
such  words  from  so  good  and  orthodox  a  man 
were  only  the  half-wandering  utterances  of  a  tired 
brain.  Perhaps  they  were  ;  or  perhaps  they  spoke 
something  underljdng  all  his  orthodoxy  and 
Christian  faith.  In  either  case  he  never  alluded 
to  them  again  to  any  one. 

Who  does  not  know  the  sickness  of  heart  with 
which  a  gradual  decay  is  watched — the  struggle  to 
hope,  the  effort  to  look  cheerful  in  the  invalid's 
presence,  the  break-down  out  of  his  sight  ?  Mrs.  ■ 
Hayes  and  Guenola  went  through  it  all.  Added 
to  this  was  the  difficulty  of  meeting  the  sick  man's 
troubled  fears,  less  for  any  practical  difficulties  which 
his  wife  and  daughter  might  encounter  than  for  un- 
certain possibilities  which  he  should  not  be  there  to 
guide  them  through.  "  Eh,  maister  !  it's  beyond 
us  to  have  the  overhand  of  the  future,  however  ye 
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may  fret,"  the  old  nurse  said  to  him  ;  but  he  could 
not  uaderstand  this,  and  left  minute  directions  for 
every  eventuality  which  he  could  think  of,  with  a 
pitiful  anxiety  which  took  away  from  the  loving 
listeners  all  power  to  protest.  Sure  that  he  was 
pining  for  Marcia,  Mrs.  Hayes  suggested,  though 
reluctantly,  that  she  should  be  recalled  ;  but  this 
roused  him  at  once.  *'  What !  at  this  time  of 
year  bring  her  home  from  that  climate  to  West- 
moreland?" he  said  ;  "how  can  you  dream  of  such 
a  thing  ?  She  is  not  to  be  alarmed  on  my  account. 
Do  you  understand?"  he  added,  peremptorily. 

With  failing  strength,  the  old  dissatisfaction 
with  Guenola  returned,  as  if  his  mind  had  gone 
back  to  former  impressions.  One  afternoon  she 
awoke  from  a  dream  of  a  house  far  away  in  Natal, 
once  described  to  her,  with  black  Australian  wattles 
planted  near  it,  in  whose  boughs  the  wild  canaries 
sat  and  sang,  to  find  his  eyes  dwelling  upon  her 
with  a  trouble  in  them  that  she  could  neither  bear 
nor  understand.  "Dear  papa!  what  is  it?"  she 
exclaimed,  full  of  compunction  that  she  had  let  her 
thoughts  thus  stray  from  her.  "  Tell  me  what 
you  wish,  and  I  will  do  it." 

"Will  you,  my  dear?     Do  you  promise  that?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  answered,  thinking  only  how 
to  soothe  him.  His  fingers  closed  on  hers  more 
strongly  than  they  had  done  for  days.  "You 
are  my  great  anxiety,  my  child :  your  rash  and 
undisciplined  spirit  will  lead  you  into  I  know  not 
what  danger,  if  you  follow  its  dictates  when  I  am 
gone  ;  the  thought  of  it  is  the  trouble  of  my  dying 
bed." 

"  Dear  papa,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? " 
Guenola  asked,  keenly  hurt,  yet  too  desirous  to 
calm  his  distress  to  think  of  herself. 

"  Your  mother's  only  wish  is  to  stay  here.  If  I 
knew  you  would  do  so  too — not  carry  out  any  wild 
attempt  to  emancipate  yourself — make  this  your 
home — Guenola,  my  child,  you  can  enable  me  to 
die  in  peace  if  you  promise  this  ;  is  it  so  much  to 
ask  ?  " 

Old  Nurse,  from  the  other  end  of  the  room,  was 
nodding  vehemently  at  her  to  assent  to  whatever 
he  desired;  but  Guenola  sat  speechless.  "I  cannot 
do  that,"  she  said  at  last.  A  grey  shadow  came 
over  her  father's  face,  his  hand  dropped  on  the  bed; 
Nurse  hurried  forward  with  an  exclamation  of  angry 
alarm.  "  Oh,  I  will,  I  will — anything  you  wish, 
papa!"  Guenola  exclaimed,  thinking  him  dying;  and 


the  relief  was  so  great  when  he  opened  his  eyes, 
murmuring  feebly,  "Bless  you,  my  child  !  you  have 
made  me  very  happy,"  that  she  did  not  yet  count 
the  cost  of  what  she  had  done,  nor  clearly  under- 
stand what  it  implied.  In  the  following  days, 
however,  her  father's  allusions  made  it  plain  enough. 
The  enfeebled  brain  represented  Guenola  as  only 
safe  in  continuing  such  a  life  as  she  had  always  led  ; 
he  could  not  take  in  the  thought  that  she  might 
marry,  or  other  contingencies  arise.  A  load  like 
lead  fell  on  Guenola's  heart  ;  she  dared  not  take 
back  her  pledge  ;  she  could  not  see  what  she  could 
have  done  but  give  it,  yet  she  feared  she  had  sinned 
against  Miles  Lloyd — that  she  had  promised  most 
unwisely  for  her  own  future  she  knew  well. 
Guenola  had  dashed  up  against  the  hard  question 
how  to  sacrifice  oneself  without  sacrificing  some 
one  else  too.  Hearts  take  a  great  deal  of  breaking, 
and  Guenola  was  young  and  strong ;  but  thus 
placed  between  a  dying  father  and  her  own  future, 
she  sometimes  felt  as  if  life  was  too  hard  to  bear. 
She  took  up  her  burden  and  said  nothing,  sparing 
her  mother  all  she  could,  and  taking  comfort  in  her 
father's  look  of  rest  and  peace. 

The  end  came  unexpectedly,  one  evening.  Mrs. 
Hayes  and  Guenola  were  both  with  him,  and 
believed  him  sleeping,  as  he  had  done  nearly  all 
day,  when  suddenly  he  opened  his  eyes,  gazing 
beyond  them  with  a  look  of  indescribable  gladness 
and  welcome.  "  Marcia  ! "  he  exclaimed,  and  held 
out  his  arms.  They  both  turned,  startled,  to  follow 
his  gaze.  No  Marcia  was  there ;  but  love  had 
conjured  up  her  image  at  this  supreme  moment,  or 
else,  as  Guenola  fondly  believed,  the  great  longing 
for  this  beloved  daughter  had  called  up  her  spirit 
to  bid  farewell  to  his  before  it  passed  away.  When 
they  turned  back  to  him,  he  was  breathing  still,  but 
conscious  of  nothing,  and,  though  some  hours 
passed  before  life  was  gone,  he  did  not  speak  or 
move,  but  only  breathed  more  slowly  and  more 
softly  until  at  last  he  breathed  no  more. 

When  Guenola  could  leave  her  mother,  she 
returned  to  the  room  where  now  the  oaken  floor 
was  strewn  with  rosemary  and  lavender.  Old 
Nurse  had  fastened  branches  of  evergreens  against 
the  dark  wainscot,  and  set  the  casement  open.  The 
early  morning  air  from  the  fells  breathed  in, 
stirring  the  fragrant  herbs  on  the  floor  and  over  the 
bed,  where  nothing  stirred.  Guenola  stood  for  a 
long   while   looking  at  the  dead  face,    already  so 
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changed,  and  then  she  went  and  leaned  on  the 
broad  slate  window-sill  and  looked  out.  The 
landscape  had  the  peculiar  radiance  of  early  prime; 
light  bathed  the  fells;  dew  was  sparkling  on  the 
grass  ;  no  living  creatures  seemed  yet  astir  ;  no  one 
came  along  the  road,  where  the  masses  of  bird- 
cherry  were  all  delicate  white  and  green  in  their 
first  bloom  ;  the  world  was  fresh  and  dewy  and 
glorified,  as  if  newly  created  and  untrodden  by 
man.  Suddenly  a  blackbird  burst  into  song. 
"How  the  creature  sings!"  Guenola  exclaimed, 
astonished  that  anything  could  be  so  joyous.  She 
turned  again  to  the  bed,  and  stood  looking  down  on 
it  with  long  sobbing  sighs,  only  conscious  of  the 
dull  aching  at  her  heart,  and  of  a  restless  weariness 
which  would  not  let  her  lie  down  and  try  to  rest, 
as  her  mother,  exhausted  with  tears,  was  now 
doing,  sleeping  Guenola,  hoped.  Her  own  eyes 
were  dry  and  burning.  "  Ah,  papa ! "  she  murmured, 
gazing  at  him,  and  knitting  her  hands  hard 
together.  Then  she  recollected  that  there  were 
letters  that  must  be  written,  aud  went  downstairs 
to  do  it.  No  one  else  was  stirring  in  the  house  yet : 
the  only  sound  audible  was  the  voice  of  the 
tumbling  stream  behind  it.  Guenola  went  into  the 
library,  which  had  the  look  that  an  unused  room 
so  soon  assumes,  and  drew  a  blotting-book  towards 
her.  As  she  opened  it,  she  saw  a  letter  begun  to 
Marcia  by  her  father,  and  never  finished.  "Oh, 
poor  Marcia ! "  she  exclaimed ;  and  then  she 
dropped  her  head  on  the  book,  and  the  tears  came 
in  a  flood. 

There  was  great  sympathy  in  the  neighbourhood 
when  it  was  known  that  the  master  of  Hayes  Hall 
was  gone,  and  many  kind  messages  and  inquiries 
came  from  far  and  near.  They  pleased  Mrs. 
Hayes :  Guenola  could  not  care  about  them. 
Under  the  harrowing  touch  of  trouble,  everything 
but  their  loss  seemed  small  to  her,  and  she  was 
exceedingly  weary — tired  out  in  body  and  heart. 
Perhaps  it  was  well  that  much  had  to  be  attended 
to,  however,  and  that  it  mainly  fell  on  her  at  first ; 
for  Mrs.  Hayes,  hopeful  up  to  the  last,  broke  down 
entirely  under  her  sorrow.  Two  of  her  brothers 
came  to  the  funeral,  and  this  was  a  comfort  to  her  ; 
she  felt  less  lonely  and  helpless  with  men  of  her 
own  family  to  consult  with  ;  but  even  before  they 
came  it  had  been  necessary  to  think  of  business, 
however  crushed  and  sick-hearted  she  might  be. 

"  Guen,  dear,  every  one  will  think  it  strange,  but 


we  must  spend  as  little  as  possible,  if  anything," 
she  had  said.  "  By-and-by,  we  must  consider  what 
we  are  to  do." 

Guenola  turned  very  pale,  but  she  controlled 
herself  resolutely.  "  I  wanted  to  tell  you :  papa 
said  what  you  wished  was  to  stay  here." 

"  What  I  wished — yes.  There  is  no  place  so 
dear  to  me.  1  am  not  blaming  you,  dear,  for  not 
feeling  the  same.  I  know  you  are  fond  of  your 
home  ;  but  it  is  natural  that  young  birds  should 
want  to  fly  out  of  the  nest  when  their  wings  are 
grown.'' 

"  I  must  clip  mine,  mamma.  I  promised  papa 
to  stay  here — you  and  I ;  and  if  you  are  glad " 

"  Yes,  I  know  how  it  comforted  him.  I  am  glad 
you  did,  dear." 

There  was  a  pause  :  Guenola's  heart  swelled  full. 
Even  her  mother  accepted  the  sacrifice  as  a  mere 
matter  of  course.  True,  she  did  not  know  half 
that  it  implied,  but  yet  Guenola  did  not  see  that 
Mrs.  Hayes  was  trying  to  compose  herself  to  say 
something  more. 

"  Guen  dear,"  she  continued,  presently,  her 
voice  faltering,  "  it  is  my  great  comfort  that  your 
dear  father  did  not  know  we  could  not  stay.  I  am 
even  thankful  to  let  him  go,  rather  than  that  he 
should  hear  how  things  must  be.  We  are  very 
poor,  Guen.  When  I  married,  I  had  a  couple  of 
hundreds  a  year  left  by  my  godfather,  but  it  was 
on  lives — young,  healthy  lives,  likely  to  outlast 
mine ;  yet  they  have  all  dropped — I  heard,  last 
week,  the  last  was  gone.  I  was  able  to  keep  it 
from  him." 

"Oh,  you  have  borne  this  too,  and  no  one 
knew." 

"  I  could  not  think  about  it  then.  Now  I  am 
sadly  grieved  for  your  sakes.  There  have  been 
unlucky  investments,  I  believe ;  your  dear  father 
was  not  a  good  business  man,  and  it  seems  as  if 
there  would  be  next  to  nothing  when  all  expenses 
are  met." 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  shall  know  better  when  I  have  talked  to 
your  uncles-     Oh,  if  Basil  aud  Will  were  here  ! " 

The  next  day  the  Fenwick  Brothers  came, 
sensible,  straightforward  men,  likely  to  have  a 
very  poor  opinion  of  an  unpractical  student  like 
their  late  brother-in-law,  and  more  inclined  to 
pity  their  sister  for  her  difficulties  than  for  her 
widowhood.     They  had   not   met   for   ten    years, 
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and  though  the  Tamily  aft'ectimi  was  still  stroug  the 
lives  had  drifted  apart;  it  was  even  possible  that 
they  regarded  coming  to  Westmoreland  rather  as  a 
holiday  in  a  busy  life,  than  as  a  sad  and  solemn 
occasion  ;  and  they  had  little  time  to  spare  from 
their  mills,  where  the  depression  of  trade  was 
severely  felt.  Such  advice  as  they  could  give  had 
to  be  heard  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival,  and 
Mrs.  Hayes  braced  herself  up  to  ask  and  listen  to 
it.  They  were  kind,  and  heartily  desirous  to  help 
as  far  as  they  could,  and  went  into  the  papers  laid 
before  them  carefully ;  but  when  Mrs.  Hayes  came 
out  of  the  library,  she  was  sobbing.  "  It  must  all 
go,  Guen,"  she  said,  brokenly,  as  Guenola  hurried 
to  her :  "  things  are  worse  than  I  knew.  The 
Hall  must  be  sold — everything  must.  Oh,  my 
poor  Basil ! " 

"Sell  the  Hall!"  repeated  Guenola,  with  fiery 
grief;  "  the  hall  where  we  Hayes  have  lived  these 
eight  hundred  years  !  It  would  be  a  sin  !  Basil 
will  never  allow  it." 

"  There  is  nothing  else  to  be  done.  Even  so  I 
do  not  see  how  he  is  to  pay  off  the  money  that  is 
settled  on  you  younger  ones,  though  it  is  little 
enough." 

**  None  of  us  would  touch  it." 

"  Basil  has  no  choice  as  to  that ;  it  is  all  arranged 
by  settlement ;  and,  even  so,  you  and  I  between  us 
will  not  have  two  hundred  a  year." 

"  Can  we  live  on  that?"  asked  Guenola,  suddenly 
recalled  to  this  side  of  the  question,  by  the  fear 
lest  her  mother  should  suffer. 

"  We  must.  I  feel  that  you  ought  to  have  been 
brought  up  with  a  view  to  maintaining  yourself, 
Guen  dear,  but  your  father  could  not  bear  to  think 
of  your  being  buffetted  in  a  hard  world." 

"  No,  I  know,"  said  Guenola,  softly.  She  only 
felt  now,  though  just  learning  how  unwise  such 
shrinking  had  been,  that  the  father  just  gone 
thought  perpetually  how  to  shield  his  children 
from  evrey  rough  wind.  "  There  must  be 
something  I  can  do.  That  must  wait.  Anyhow, 
Marcia  has  a  home." 

"  And  such  a  happy  one  !  "  said  the  mother,  with 
a  tearful  smile.  "  Ah,  poor  child,  all  this  sorrow 
would  almost  have  killed  her  had  she  been  here.'' 

It  seemed  still  only  natural  to  think  of  Marcia 
first,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  Guenola  who 
had  the  capacity  for  suffering. 

It   was    rarely    that   the    women    of    a    family 


accompanied  their  dead  to  the  grave  in  that 
district,  and  even  had  Mrs.  Hayes  not  submitted 
to  custom,  the  distance  from  Ulverstone  presented 
a  great  difficulty.  To  go  through  the  long,  slow 
drive  there  and  back,  with  the  brothers  who  "  pitied 
her  but  not  her  grief,"  was  more  than  she  could 
bear.  Even  had  it  not  been  so,  the  wild  and 
stormy  weather  which  came  with  the  day  of  the 
funeral  would  have  settled  the  question.  Driving 
rain  slanted  down  the  fells ;  sudden,  whirling 
gusts  tore  off  the  white  cherry  bloom  and  flung 
the  young  leaves  abroad  ;  the  lake  tossed  stormily. 
It  was  a  cruel  thing  to  see  the  dead  carried  out  in 
such  a  storm  and  left  in  the  churchyard  with  the 
wind  blowing  over  the  new-made  grave,  and  the 
rain  beating  upon  it,  and  the  two  mourners  left  at 
home  looked  at  each  other  piteously,  with  the  same 
thought  in  the  mind  of  each,  though  sunshine  and 
the  song  of  birds  would  have  seemed  hard  and 
out  of  keeping. 

Two  letters  had  come  that  morning,  but  they 
had  remained  unopened — one  from  Africa,  one 
from  Majorca — the  last  to  Mr.  Hayes.  Marcia 
must  have  written  it  before  hearing  of  his  death. 
Mrs.  Hayes  opened  it  with  a  new  pang,  and  her 
eyes  grew  so  full  of  tears  as  she  read  the  loving 
words,  the  descriptions  all  specially  meant  for 
him  who  was  not  there  to  read  them,  of  plants 
and  trees ;  a  little  sketch  dropped  out  of  the 
Moorish  courtyard  in  which  Marcia  said  that  she 
was  writing,  with  its  light  gallery,  and  the  deep 
arches  under  which  a  cart  of  the  country  stood, 
and  the  well  with  an  orange  tree  beside  it.  "  How 
he  would  have  liked  to  see  this  !  "  she  said,  tenderly 
smoothing  it  out.  Guenola  looked  at  it  with  eyes 
that  did  not  see  it.  She  had  looked  through  the 
African  letter  with  a  conviction  that  there  must  be 
something  about  Miles  Lloyd  in  it.  She  was  still  so 
unused  to  sorrow  as  to  feel  as  if  some  consolation 
must  come  from  somewhere  to  lighten  it,  and  she 
was  so  disappointed  at  finding  no  mention  of  him 
that  she  could  hardly  answer  her  mother's  question 
as  to  what  Basil  wrote. 

"Oh,  nothing;  only  about  his  losing  a  horse  in 
swimming  a  river,  and  that  he  got  the  books  we 
sent  out." 

"  Losing  his  horse  as  he  swam  a  river !  But 
he  must  have  had  a  terrible  escape,''  exclaimed 
the  mother,  roused  at  once ;  and  she  took  the 
letter  and  read  it  herself. 
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"  My  dear,  surely  3'ou  did  not  take  in  what 
danger  Basil  was  in ;  we  ought  to  be  very 
thankful  no  worse  came  of  it,"  she  said,  and  to 
her,  at  least,  the  African  letter  had  brought  fresh 
thoughts,  and  helped  her  through  the  day. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  rumour  that  Hayes  Hall  was  to  be  sold  was 
received    in    the    neighbourhood     with     absolute 
incredulity.     That  the  Hayes  family  should  leave 
Hipdale  seemed  as  much  out  of  the   question  as 
that    Rainsfell    opposite    should    move   from    its 
foundations,  and  when  there  could  no  longer  be 
any  doubt  that  it  was  true,  everyone  asked  amazed 
how  the  need  for  such  a  step  could  have  arisen,  a 
question  that   even   those  most  neari}^  concerned 
could  hardly  have  answered.     No  one  could  have 
had   simpler  tastes    or    lived    more    plainly   than 
Mr.  Hayes,  but  he  had  constantly  spent  more  than 
he  iutended  on  books,  and   on  publishing  works 
which   did    not    sell,    and   then,    alarmed    at    the 
expense  into  which  he  had  drifted,  he  drew  on  his 
capital,  or  reinvested  it  in  some  speculation  which 
did  not  answer.     His  dislike   of  blame,  whether 
from    himself    or   from    others,    kept    him    from 
investigating  the  state  of  his  money  matters,  and 
his  will  showed  that  he  could  have  had  no  idea  of 
their  real  condition.    For  several  years  he  had  never 
spoken  of  them  except  in  the  single  allusion  made 
when  walking  with  Marcia  on  the  fells,  the   day 
that  Harold  first  came  to  Hipdale.     The  knowledge 
of  how  things  stood  broke  upon  his  family  without 
preparation,  adding  immeasurably  to  their  sorrow ; 
even  Mrs.  Hayes,  though  she  guessed  a  good  deal, 
had  no  suspicion  how  hopeless   affairs    were,  so 
hopeless    indeed    that    though    nothing    could    be 
actually  done  until  Basil  Hayes  gave  authority,  it 
was  so  sadly  certain  what  his  reply  must  be  that 
his    mother    followed    the    urgent    advice    of    her 
brothers    to    put    all  in  train  for  her  leaving  the 
Hall.     She  had  hardly  courage  to  write  and  tell 
Marcia  what  was  impending,  or  to  read  her  reply, 
and,   indeed,  a   year  earlier  Marcia  would  hardly 
have  known  how  to  bear  the  double  grief  of  losing 
her  father  and  seeing  her  home  pass   into  other 
hands,  but  there  was  great  help  in  her  new  ties, 
and  the  novelty  of  her  life,  and,  besides,  she  wrote 
with  a  great  desire  to  comfort  and  strengthen  her 


mother.  Her  letters  were  very  sweet  and  full  of 
comfort  to  Mrs.  Hayes,  and  Guenola  felt  rebuked 
for  the  stormy  grief  which  she  could  hardly  master 
when  she  thought  of  the  Hall  belonging  to  strangers 
and  their  library  dispersed.  It  was  only  now  that 
she  learned  how  passionately  she  really  loved  her 
home.  She  knew,  too,  what  a  blow  it  would  be  to 
her  brothers,  who,  in  strong  affection  for  Hipdale, 
were  at  all  events  thorough  Hayes,  and  her  mother 
grieved  deeply  for  this,  though  her  chief  anxiety 
was  whether  any  purchaser  would  be  found. 
"You'll  be  only  too  lucky  if  anyone  will  buy  the 
place,"  her  brothers  had  said,  and  though  she 
shrank  from  the  blunt  speech,  she  knew  that  to 
have  the  Hall  on  their  hands  would  be  ruin.  The 
point  was  unexpectedly  settled  by  an  offer  from 
Harold's  father  to  buy  the  little  property.  Although 
he  was  only  a  Hawes,  he  had  a  certain  interest  in 
the  old  home,  and  thought  that  he  and  his  wife 
might  use  it  as  a  summer  residence,  or  lead  it  to 
his  married  sons  and  daughter.  To  Guenola,  the 
certainty  that  her  father  would  have  found  it 
intolerable  to  see  "the  younger  branch"  in 
possession  of  the  Hall  made  this  a  most  unwelcome 
proposal,  but  no  one  else,  not  even  Mrs.  Hayes, 
thought  of  this,  and  Marcia  was  naturally  delighted. 
Basil  telegraphed  his  consent,  and  Mrs.  Hayes  and 
Guenola  prepared  to  leave  Hipdale  and  make  a 
new  life. 

The  question  had  long  before  this  occurred. 
Where  and  how  ?  "  Mamma,  you  won't  let  Marcia 
arrange  for  us  ?  You  will  let  me  try  to  work," 
Guenola  had  urged,  and,  however  the  dead  father's 
wishes  might  weigh,  the  small  means  which  they 
found  would  be  theirs  made  it  imperative  that 
Guenola  should  have  her  way,  if  she  could  find 
anything  to  do.  Mother  and  daughter  must,  if 
possible,  live  together,  and  Guenola's  hope  was 
one  day  to  get  such  certificates  as  might  enable 
her  to  take  a  mistresship  in  a  high  school,  but 
her  education  had  run  on  such  different  lines  that 
she  would  have  to  study  long  and  hard  before 
there  were  any  chances  of  such  a  thing,  and,  mean- 
while, she  must  be  earning  something.  Happily, 
she  was  young  and  energetic ;  had  she  been  ten 
years  older  the  problem  would  have  been  even 
harder.  One  relation  and  another  suggested  vague 
plans,  none  of  which  met  the  difficulty,  and  were 
offended  because  they  were  not  accepted,  or,  if 
not  offended,   felt  that  they   had  done  enough  in 
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proposing  something.  There  were  already  so 
many  girls  wanting  work,  and  prepared  to  do  it, 
that  Guenola,  who  had  had  no  practical  training  at 
all,  was  not  likely  to  find  it. 

Marcia  wrote  begging  her  mother  to  take  rooms 
at  Hampstead,  that  they  might  be  near  when  she 
returned  to  England,  and  asked  her  father-in-law, 
who  was  always  ready  to  do  a  kind  thing,  to  find 
some ;  and  the  plan  was  welcome  to  Mrs.  Hayes, 
who  gratefully  acceded  to  it,  nor  had  Guenola 
anything  to  say  against  it.  The  letter  which  Mr. 
Hawes  wrote  to  them  was  so  hearty  and  kind  that 
it  gave  her  the  feeling  that  here  was  a  helper  and 
councillor,  and  she  wrote  to  tell  him  her  own 
strong  desire  to  find  employment  and  conscious 
unfitness  for  it,  Richard  Hawes  had  so  many  to 
help  that  he  might  have  been  excused  had  he 
declined  to  burden  himself  with  another,  but  that 
was  not  the  kind  man's  way.  '*  I  know  some 
mathematics,"  Guenola  had  written.  He  did  not 
see  how  to  utilize  her  mathematics,  but  he  set  to 
work  to  get  her  a  post  in  an  insurance  office, 
where,  if  she  could  calculate,  she  could  do  all  that 
was  wanted  ;  and  by  the  time  that  the  sad  fare- 
wells were  said  in  Hipdale,  the  last  visit  paid  to 
the  churchyard,  the  last  directions  given  as  to  the 
few  possessions  which  were  to  follow  to  Hamp- 
stead, he  could  see  a  near  prospect  of  a  vacancy 
which  Guenola  might  fill  in  an  office  where  the 
clerks  were  chiefly  women,  and  mostly  more  or 
less  of  gentle  birth.  She  would  earn  little,  but  it 
was  a  certainty,  and  would  leave  her  evenings 
free.  This  was  sufficient  to  make  Guenola  accept 
eagerly.  The  work  might  be  wearisome  and 
monotonous,  but  the  evenings,  free  for  study 
and  classes,  would  make  up  for  all.  She  would 
qualify  herself  for  such  a  post  as  she  and  Janet 
Thurston  had  dreamed  of,  and  she  would  work  so 
hard  that  there  should  be  no  time  for  heartaches 
or  wonder  why  no  word  or  message  came  from 
Miles  Lloyd.  He  must  have  heard  long  since  of 
her  father's  death,  since  Basil  and  Will  had  had 
time  to  write  three  times  ;  and,  near  neighbour  as 
he  was  to  Basil,  he  must  have  learned  the  sad 
tidings.  Yet  no  sign  came.  She  could  not  under- 
stand U  at  all.  Miles  was  the  last  man  to  forget, 
surely ;  and  even  if  some  unknown  obstacles  had 
arisen  between  him  and  her,  at  least  he  might 
have  sent  a  word  of  sympathy.  She  was  too 
proud  to  ask  her  brothers  for  news  of  him,  and 


held  her  peace  and  got  through  the  days  as  best 
she  could,  feeling  rather  bitterly  that  she  was  not 
called  on  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  she  had  so 
dreaded.  She  was  not  tied  to  Hipdale,  and  she 
was  about  to  work  as  she  had  longed  to  do,  and 
yet  she  had  never  been  so  unhappy  before. 

To  Mrs.  Hayes  the  very  light  seemed  darkened. 
She  had  spent  thirty  happy  years  in  Hayes  Hall, 
with  a  husband  whom  she  loved  with  all  her 
heart ;  his  very  faults  only  made  him  dearer  to 
her,  and  her  happy  nature  had  prevented  her 
from  feeling  them  as  another  woman  might  have 
done.  The  place,  the  people,  all  were  very  dear 
to  her,  and  her  heart  failed  her  at  the  widowed 
life  before  her  under  such  changed  and  narrowed 
circumstances.  It  was  a  blow,  too,  when  she  found 
that  old  Nurse  declined  to  accompany  them.  She 
had  feared  that  the  old  servant  would  find  the 
altered  life  unbearable,  and  make  many  difficulties 
in  it,  but  she  had  never  supposed  it  possible  to 
leave  her  behind  :  Nurse  seemed  absolutely  one 
with  them.  The  old  woman,  however,  felt 
otherwise.  "  I  canna  leave  Hipdale,  mistress," 
she  said  ;  "  I'm  heart-grown  to  the  place  ;  all  my 
forelders  are  laid  here,  and  master  and  my 
sisters  and  brothers  are  all  in  the  dale ;  I'm  over 
old  to  leave  it."  And  when  Guenola  entreated,  she 
only  shook  her  head,  and  made  no  answer. 

Mother  and  daughter  went  forth  together  to  their 
new  life.  Guenola  never  recalled  that  drive  to 
Penrith  without  a  shudder  ;  years  after  she  would 
suddenly  remember  how  her  mother,  heartgrown 
to  Hipdale,  like  old  Nurse,  leaned  back  in  the 
carriage  with  closed  eyes,  and  the  widow's  veil 
over  her  pale  face ;  and  how  one  by  one  every 
familiar  object  was  left  behind,  and  she  sat  and 
wondered  how  it  was  possible  to  be  so  miserable. 
All  the  impatience  of  life  in  Hipdale  which  she 
had  formerly  felt,  or  the  displeasures  it  had 
aroused  in  her  father,  came  back  upon  her,  and 
wrung  her  heart.  She  felt  it  a  terrible  thing,  too, 
that  an  old  life  could  so  completely  slip  away,  and 
everything  change  in  so  short  a  time.  It  gave  her 
a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  instability  such  as  she 
had  no  knowledge  of,  and  she  reproached  herself 
morbidly  for  what  had  after  all  been  little  more 
than  a  natural  longing  for  the  opportunity  to  use 
her  young  energies,  though  often  expressed  with 
vehemence  bordering  on  disrespect  which  gave 
unnecessary  pain,  and  now  could  never  be  atoned 
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for.  Aud  now  they  must  go  among  strangers. 
"  Oh,  poor  Mamma  ! "  Guenola  would  say  to 
herself,  guessing  how  much  the  wrench  of  leaving 
Hipdale  must  cost  her  mother,  since  it  came  so 
hard  to  herself.  She  remembered  with  wonder 
what  a  great  struggle  it  had  cost  her  to  promise  to 
live  in  Hipdale,  and  the  leap  of  heart  when  she 
had  found  it  an  uncalled-for  sacrifice.  Yet,  though 
she  did  not  know  it,  she  would  hardly  have  gone 
back  to  the  old  life,  aud  soon  would  feel  the  tide 
of  new  interests,  new  hopes  and  fears,  flow  in  upon 
her  as  the  widow  could  not  do,  although  for  her 
too,  with  four  children,  life  could  not  be  over, 
however  clouded.  It  must  still  be  worth  while  to 
live,  with  hopes  and  fears  for  them  to  fill  her 
heart,  and  quicken  or  slacken  its  beating,  even  if 
there  were  only  roomjn  it  for  the  past  as  she  left 
Hipdale.  As  they  drove  out  of  the  dale,  Mrs. 
Hayes  clasped  Guenola's  hand  with  a  trembling 
pressure.  "Thirty  years  ago  I  came  here  almost 
to  a  day,"  she  said  in  a  faltering  voice.  "  I  have 
had  a  happy  life,  the  best  of  husbands,  and  four 
good  children.     Thank  God  for  it  all." 

She  did  not  speak  again  until  they  reached  the 
railway  station  at  Penrith,  and  only  in  reply 
to  an  occasional  question  from  Guenola  during  the 
long  journey  which  followed  ;  and  she  seemed  so 
exhausted  by  the  time  they  had  reached  their 
lodging  in  Hampstead,  that  Guenola's  one  thought 
was  how  to  get  her  soonest  into  her  bed.  Her 
usual  perfect  health  had  spared  her  family  any 
anxiety  before  on  her  account,  and  this  breakdown, 
however  natural  after  the  sorrow  and  strain  of 
the  last  three  months,  seemed  very  alarming  to 
Guenola's  inexperience.  This  new  need  of  com- 
forting and  caring  for  the  mother  who  had  hitherto 
been  the  one  to  think  for  everybody  brought  out 
that  tenderer  side  of  Guenola's  character  which  had 
until  now  been  hardly  known  even  to  herself,  and 
it  was  sweet  to  the  sad  heart  of  the  widow  to 
feel  it. 

It  seemed  very  strange,  on  the  following  after- 
noon, when  they  had  unpacked  their  boxes  and 
eaten  an  early  dinner,  to  sit  in  the  little  room 
with  a  small  bow  window  overlooking  the  High 
Street,  with  nothing  more  to  do,  and  knowing  no 
one  :  they  who  had  had  incessant  calls  on  their 
time  from  morning  to  night,  and  knew  every  face 
in  the  dale.  The  lodgings  were  comfortable 
enough  as  lodgings  go,  but   Guenola  involuntarily 


looked  round  the  common-place  little  sitting-room, 
and  thought  of  the  drawing-room  and  library  at 
Hayes  Hall,  and  the  old  dining-room,  with  its 
ancient  table  and  sideboard  and  heavy  settee,  and 
the  wainscot,  all  of  dark  oak,  and  then  out  of  the 
window,  where  only  houses  and  an  omnibus  and 
unknown  people  met  her  eye,  instead  of  the  wind- 
swept fells,  and  the  shimmering  lake,  and  the  voice 
of  the  rushing  "force"  behind  Hayes  Hall. 

As  she  looked,  she  saw  a  stout  figure  with  a 
snuff-coloured  coat  and  a  kindly  business-like  face 
come  down  the  street  and  stop  at  their  door. 
"  Mamma,  Mr.  Hawes,"  she  said.  "  It  cannot  be 
anyone  else." 

Mr.  Hawes  it  was,  come  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  heartiest  goodwill,  and  to  beg  Mrs.  Hayes 
to  come  back  with  him  and  see  his  wife,  who  was 
too  great  an  invalid  to  pay  calls.  "  You  and  she 
will  make  friends  over  Marcia,"  he  said  ;  "  and  if 
there's  anything  you  want,  you  just  tell  her." 

He  did  not  know  what  an  effort  it  was  to  the 
widow  to  pay  this  call,  which  seemed  to  him  such 
a  simple  thing  :  she  had  not  at  all  recovered  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey  and  the  strain  of  heart 
of  these  last  sad  weeks,  and  while  she  hesitated, 
Guenola  said  a  word  of  this,  but  was  not  listened  to. 
"  Pooh,  pooh ! "  he  answered,  with  kindly 
despotism,  "  every  one  is  the  better  for  knowing 
my  wife,  and  it  will  do  your  mother  no  good  to  sit 
here  all  day.  I  promised  Bessie  to  take  you  back 
with  me ;  so  come  along.  She  has  a  letter  from 
Majorca  to  read  to  you,  if  you  must  have  a  bait." 

It  was  a  strong  one,  and,  after  all,  the  effort 
would  not  be  less  for  waiting  another  day  ;  and  he 
carried  them  off,  saying,  as  they  went,  to  Guenola, 
"I'll  take  you  to  your  office  next  week  and  introduce 
you  :  mind  you  do  me  credit.  I'm  glad  it  is  you, 
and  not  your  sister,  who  had  to  be  fitted  with  an 
employment,"  he  added,  looking  at  her  with  kindly 
scrutiny.  "  You  look  more  fit  for  knocking  about : 
don't  know  what  I  should  have  done  with  her,  if 
she  had  had  to  be  put  out  in  the  world." 

"  You  could  have  offered  her  the  post  she  has 
now,  sir." 

"  Ay,  she  fills  that  admirably,  dear  child." 
With  another  companion,  Guenola  might  have 
heard  that  historic  and  literary  associations  clung 
around  many  of  the  houses  that  they  were  passing; 
but  such  things  meant  nothing  to  Richard  Hawes, 
whose  mind  was  full  of  benevolent  schemes  for 
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those  actually  alive,  and  who  was  entirely  ready 
to  let  **  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead  ; "  and  when 
she  asked  some  questions  about  classes  which  she 
might  attend  after  her  day's  work  was  over,  he 
looked  at  her  in  good-humoured  amusement,  and 
replied,  "  Classes  ?  You'll  have  to  come  straight 
home  to  your  good  mother,  my  dear,  and  cheer  her 
up  in  the  evening.  It  will  be  dull  enough  for 
her  to  be  left  alone  from  nine  to  six — you  won't 
get  home  much  earlier — without  sitting  by  herself 
all  the  evening  too." 

Guenola  had  not  thought  of  this,  and,  though 
Mrs.  Hayes  protested,  she  felt  as  if  a  sudden  wall 
had  arisen  between  her  and  her  plans,  and  was 
very  silent  during  the  visit  to  the  gentle,  fair 
invalid  who  welcomed  Mrs.  Hayes  so  winningly, 
and  talked  so  lovingly  of  Marcia,  that  Marcia's 
mother  smiled  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  returned 
home  more  like  her  old  self  than  she  had  been 
since  her  husband's  death. 

Guenola's  work  began  in  the  following  week, 
and  she  went  oft  to  it,  escorted  by  Mr.  Hawes, 
who  treated  the  fears  and  reluctance  of  her  mother 
with  a  sort  of  kind  contempt, 

"  My  dear  lady,"  he  said,  "  hundreds  of  girls 
would  jump  at  such  a  chance  of  honest  work. 
The  salary  is  small  but  sure,  and  will  increase, 
and  the  surroundings  are  highly  respectable.  Your 
girl  may  think  herself  uncommonly  lucky." 

Mrs.  Hayes  could  not  say  any  more  ;  but  she 
knew  how  her  husband  would  have  felt,  and  it 
brought  home  the  change  in  their  lives  more  than 
anything  else  had  yet  done  ;  and  when  she  was 
alone  she  cried  bitterly. 

Guenola's  return  in  the  evening,  however,  with 
the  report  of  her  day  was  a  little  event,  and  gave 
them  something  fresh  to  talk  about  as  they  sat 
at  tea  in  the  little  room,  which  looked  cheerful 
enough  with  books  and  work  and  a  lamp  on  the 
table.  She  had  found  her  work  not  hard  to 
master;  the  other  clerks  in  her  department  were 
all  women,  and  seemed  friendly.  One,  by  whom 
she  sat  at  dinner  in  the  restaurant  provided  for 
the  office,  was  willing  to  talk  and  be  good-natured 
to  the  new-comer,  and  she  had  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  home ;  she  was  very  tired,  but  that  was 
because  everything  was  new :  she  should  soon  be 
used  to  it.  Mrs.  Hayes  felt  it  a  great  relief  to  have 
her  safely  back  :  to  let  her  go  another  time  could 
not  be  such  a  pang  as  the  first,  and  she  listened 


with  interest  which  made  Guenola  say,  "  I  do  like 
telling  you  everything,  mamma  :  you  care  for 
every  little  thing,  and  you  always  understand." 

"That  is  what  mammies  are  for,"  said  Mrs. 
Hayes,  smiling,  cheered  by  the  look  and  words, 
though  before  she  had  said  them  Guenola  recollected 
one  thing  which  she  had  never  told  her,  though  it 
underlay  and  coloured  all  her  thoughts. 

It  made  her  start  that  at  this  very  instant  she 
should  hear  the  postman's  kaock,  and  see  a  Natal 
letter  brought  in,  forwarded  from  Hipdale,  and 
written  before  the  brothers  knew  of  the  move  to 
Hampstead,  The  many  weeks'  delay  between 
sending  off  a  letter  and  receiving  a  reply  added 
greatly  to  the  pain  and  difficulty  of  arrangements. 
Marcia  seemed  close  at  hand,  compared  to  Basil 
and  Will.  The  letter  was  tp  Guenola :  her  heart 
beat  as  she  opened  it,  hoping  to  see  something 
which  would  explain  Miles  Lloyd's  silence ;  but  it 
was  almost  entirely  on  business  matters,  with  a 
strong  disapproval  of  the  suggestion  that  Guenola 
must  earn  her  living.  "  It  is  not  to  be  thought 
of,"  Basil  wrote.  "  My  father  would  never  have 
allowed  it."  Mrs.  Hayes  sighed,  and  Guenola 
laughed  a  little.  "  Poor  Basil !  How  little  he 
understands  !  What  is  the  use  of  objecting  when 
he  has  nothing  else  to  propose  ?  "  she  said,  and 
went  on  reading, — "  I  wish  more  than  ever  I  could 
come  home  and  look  after  you  and  mother, 
especially  now  that  we  have  lost  dear  old  Miles. 
I  cannot  say  how  much  I  miss  him." 

Guenola's  fingers  crushed  up  the  sheet  of  paper : 
everything  seemed  to  grow  dark  before  her  eyes  ; 
then  it  cleared  a  little,  and  she  saw  in  a  vague 
way  her  mother's  frightened  face,  and  heard  her 
exclaim,  "My  darling  !  my  poor  child!  "  Guenola 
gasped  for  breath,  and  pressed  her  hands  convul- 
sively together.  "  Don't — don't  speak  to  me,"  she 
stammered  ;   *'  wait,  please." 

She  could  hardly  make  her  trembling  lips  shape 
the  words ;  but  she  clutched  the  glass  which  her 
mother  was  offering,  and  drank  all  the  water  at  a 
draught,  though  her  hand  shook  so  that  she  could 
hardly  hold  it. 

**  I — I  am  sorry  I  frightened  you,"  she  said 
after  a  few  minutes,  which  seemed  terribly  long 
to  the  poor  mother,  watching  her  and  learning  as 
certainty  what  she  had  only  faintly  suspected. 
"  Here  is  the  letter." 

With  what  straining  eyes  Mrs.  Hayes  read  the 
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words  crowded  into  the  two  last  lines  in  Basil's 
usual  provoking  fashion,  never  so  provoking  as 
now,  the  concluding  ones  so  blotted  that  they  were 
illegible.  She  made  out  "  death,"  "  Cape  Town," 
"unexpected ; "  no  more.  " I  dare  say  Basil  thought 
he  had  told  us,"  said  Guenola,  quite  calmly  now — 
she  was  dry  ej'ed,  though  her  mother  was  in  tears 
— "and  he  did  not  know  how  much  we  should  care 
to  know." 

"  My  poor,  dear  child  I  " 

"Yes,  he  asked  me — no,  not  asked  me,  but  he 
wanted  me  to  marry  him,  and  I  told  him  it  would 
be  too  hard  on  papa.  It  was  when  we  were 
looking  at  Silvertown.  He  understood.  He  said 
he  would  wait.     I  can  wait,  too." 

Unspeakable  regret,  tenderness,  and  sympathy 
mingled  in  Mrs.  Hajips'  mind  with  a  sad  wonder 
that  hearts  should  be  such  sealed  books  even 
to  the  nearest  and  dearest.  The  girl  had  gone 
through  troubles  whose  depth  her  mother  could 
now  realise,  making  no  sign.  She  had  made  the 
greatest  sacrifice  in  her  power,  unsuspected. 
Marcia  had  gone;  Guenola  had  stayed.  "Who 
could  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing?"  thought 
the  mother. 

Guenola  broke  the  silence  first.  "There  is 
nothing  to  say,  mamma ;  only  don't  tell  anyone, 
and  don't  try  to  comfort  me.  I  will  bear  it 
somehow.     Only  I  wish  he  had  known  how  much 

I — I "    she   stopped   abruptly.     "  I    don't  see 

what  else  I  could  have  done,  but  it  was  very  hard 
on  him.  Miles  could  not  care  only  a  little  ;  he  did 
not  know  how.     I  wish  you  had  known  him  !  " 

Guenola  went  to  her  work  next  day,  and  all  the 
following  ones,  and  did  it  well,  though  her  trouble 
went  with  her  and  wrapped  her  round,  and  made 
her  feel  sometimes  as  if  she  could  not  sit  still  and 
add  up  figures  another  minute,  but  must  start  up 
and  rush  away  and  escape  from  herself  somehow, 
unless  she  was  to  go  crazy.  But,  of  course,  she  did 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  her  serious,  unsmiling  air, 
if  it  repelled,  was  explained  by  her  deep  mourning. 
Mrs.  Hayes  stayed  in  the  little  dull  lodging,  but, 
being  the  woman  that  she  was,  occupations  were 
sure  to  spring  up  round  her  and  keep  her  life  from 
being  empty ;  she  had  her  marketing,  and  an 
almost  daily  visit  to  the  invalid  neighbour,  Marcia 
furnishing  an  unfailing  tcpic  in  common;  and  some 
parish  work  was  offered  to  her  by  the  rector, 
whose  wife  soon  called  on  her.     Perhaps,  sad  as 


she  was,  she  had  a  less  heavy  burden  to  bear  than 
Guenola,  who  was  fighting  a  desperate  battle  with 
a  rebellious  heart,  feeling  that  she  must  conquer  or 
be  vanquished  altogether,  and  sink  she  knew  not 
into  what  depths  of  despair.  Nothing  helped  her 
so  much  in  this  crisis  as  the  recollection  of  that 
moment  amid  the  storm  in  the  mountains,  when 
the  first  ray  of  vital  religion  shot  into  her  heart, 
and  she  knew  from  personal  experience  that 
communion  with  the  unseen  world  was  possible. 
In  this  time  of  a  more  perilous  storm  than  she 
could  have  known  among  the  hills,  that  spiritual 
help  was  growing,  unsuspected  by  her.  Had  she 
yielded,  she  must  have  become  cynical  and  hard  ; 
as  it  was,  her  character  deepened  and  strengthened, 
and  she  was  gaining  the  mastery  over  herself  as 
she  could  not  have  done  at  any  less  price. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

If  it  had  been  possible,  Guenola  would  have  done 
her  best  to  stun  herself  with  occupation,  and  every 
moment,  from  morning  to  night,  would  have  been 
filled  up.  But  the  generous  nature  of  the  gir] 
forbade  it.  Heartache  and  restlessness  could  not 
make  her  forget  the  picture  which  Richard  Hawes 
had  called  up  of  the  widowed  mother  sitting  lonely 
of  an  evening,  while  Guenola  was  absent,  and  she 
resolutely  came  home  as  soon  as  she  was  free, 
putting  aside  Mrs.  Hayes'  urgency  that  she  should 
join  evening  classes  or  attend  a  course  of  lectures 
with  the  declaration  that  she  was  tired  by  the  time 
five  o'clock  stopped  work,  and  could  study  at  home.  I 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  spent  the  evening  reading 
some  light  book  to  her  mother,  or  telling  her  every 
trifle  that  could  amuse  her.  It  was  an  eff"ort  almost 
heroic  when  so  heartsick  of  everything.  Sometimes 
she  hardly  knew  herself,  so  much  had  she  at  this 
time  lost  her  old  joy  in  action  of  any  kind — those 
joyous  spirits  which  filled  even  the  monotonous 
life  at  Hipdale  with  zest,  and  her  vehement  and 
impetuous  way  of  taking  what  to  her  elders  seemed 
the  merest  trifles.  Easy-going  Guenola  could  never 
by  any  possibility  become,  but  she  found  herself, 
and  wondered  wearily  at  it,  letting  little  things  pass 
indifterently,  turning  away  unmoved  from  what 
would  a  few  months  earlier  have  roused  her  to  eager 
opposition  or  championship  ;  her  gay  mischief  was 
quenched  ;  her  tongue  silenced. 
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Perhaps  even  Mr.  Hayes,  could  he  have  seen 
the  change,  would  have  regretted  the  old  Guenola, 
though  he  might  have  recognised  the  deepening 
and  strengthening  of  character  which  came  with  it. 
To  her  mother  the  alteration  was  altogether 
grievous.  Love  taught  her  the  only  method  of 
helping  Guenola  at  this  time,  by  showing  how  much 
she  leaned  on  her,  how  comforting  it  was  to  have  a 
good  daughter  beside  her ;  taught  her,  too,  the 
harder  lesson  of  being  silent  and  seemingly  blind 
at  times  when  Guenola  could  not  bear  a  touch.  But 
she  wrote  to  Basil,  and  bade  him  tell  whatever 
there  was  to  say  about  Miles  Lloyd  at  once,  though 
it  was  almost  too  much  to  hope  that  Basil,  the 
worst  correspondent  in  the  world,  would  either 
reply  promptly  or  recollect  to  answer  any  inquiry. 
Even  his  father's  pointed  reminders  of  questions 
put  and  nt  glected,  or  long  pauses  between  letters, 
had  never  had  any  permanent  effect  ;  and  as  Mrs. 
Hayes  could  not  explain  how  all-important  the 
news  was  to  her  and  Guenola,  she  knew  that  they 
must  be  prepared  for  the  usual  result  of  asking 
Basil  anything.  Will  was  in  quite  another  part 
of  the  country,  and  the  brothers,  though  heartily 
attached,  seemed  to  have  an  equal  hatred  of  letter- 
writing,  and  were  content  to  exchange  news  when 
they  met  once  or  twice  a  year.  Where  roads  were 
unknown,  and  two  or  three  wide  rivers  had  to  be 
forded  or  swum  in  order  to  meet,  intercourse  must 
needs  be  occasional. 

That  going  and  coming  to  and  from  London, 
yhich  Mrs.  Hayes  had  dreaded  for  Guenola,  proved 
easy  enough ;  but  there  were  disagreeables  of 
which  she  heard  nothing.  That  her  work  was 
uninteresting  Guenola  accepted,  like  a  sensible 
girl  who  realized  that  she  had  to  earn  her  living, 
and,  unprepared  for  it  as  she  knew  herself  to  be, 
might  feel  grateful  to  find  anything  she  could  do  ; 
but  it  was  a  trial  to  be  thrown  among  companions 
of  a  lower  class  and  breeding  than  her  own.  The 
talk,  the  interests,  the  amusements  of  many  of 
them  had  a  dash  of  vulgarity  more  unpleasant  to 
meet  than  the  dewnright  roughness  and  coarseness 
of  a  far  lower  class ;  in  fact,  Guenola  was  like 
an  egret  among  barn-door  fowls.  She  had  not 
foreseen  this  distasteful  side  of  it  when,  in  former 
days,  she  had  thought  nothing  could  be  so  delightful 
as  to  be  a  working-woman.  Now  she  had  stepped 
into  the  ranks  of  that  countless  army,  and  begun 
to  understand  the  difference  between  theory  and 


practice.  None  of  her  companions,  whether  they 
came  cheerfully  to  their  day's  task  or  hated  it,  were 
the  least  enthusiastic  about  work ;  it  was  at  best 
a  matter  of  course,  necessitating  a  certain  amount 
of  wear  and  tear — a  thing  that  had  to  be  done, 
whether  the  day  were  wet  or  fine,  or  their  hearts 
light  or  heavy.  She  began  to  understand  that  it 
must  be  very  exceptional  employment  which  a 
woman  can  regard  otherwise. 

Mrs.  Hayes  was  much  cheered  and  her  thoughts 
were  diverted  by  the  likelihood  of  Harold's  return 
in  December,  and  the  question  where  he  would 
have  to  go  next — a  very  important  one  for  him 
and  Marcia.  The  hope  of  seeing  her  daughter 
again  brought  a  fresh  spring  into  her  life,  and 
Guenola  looked  forward  to  it,  too. 

It  was  strange  to  feel  ho\^  much  had  happened 
since  their  parting,  barely  a  year  before :  the 
father  gone,  the  home  sold,  Guenola  earning  her 
bread,  a  new  life  begun  among  strangers  ;  and 
besides  all  this,  one  thing  which  Marcia  knew 
nothing  of,  and  which  Guenola  did  not  mean  she 
should  ever  learn.  "  If  only  mamma  does  not  tell 
her!"  Guenola  thought,  with  a  shiver,  but  could 
not  summon  courage  to  re-open  the  subject  and  beg 
her  to  say  nothing. 

But,  before  Marcia  returned,  something  happened 
which  made  all  else  unimportant  to  Guenola.  She 
saw  a  ghost  in  an  underground  railway  station. 
Her  train  had  not  yet  come  in,  and  she  was 
standing  talking  to  a  companion  from  the  office, 
when  a  voice  reached  her  ear  from  the  other  side, 
not  loud,  but  of  an  unusual  timbre,  full  and  resonant, 
unlike  any  she  had  ever  known  but  one.  She 
turned  abruptly,  and  looked  across.  Two  men 
were  talking  together  :  one  she  did  not  know  ;  the 
other  had  a  dark,  plain  face — plain,  and  yet 

"  My ! — you  look  as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost  ! 
Whatever  is  it  ?  Who  are  you  looking  at  ?  "  the 
other  girl  asked,  with  the  liveliest  curiosity  and 
surprise,  touching  Guenola's  arm  as  she  got  no 
answer. 

"  It — it  is  someone  I  used  to  know,"  Guenola 
said,  without  knowing  she  was  speaking,  her  eyes 
still  on  the  men  talking  together,  unconscious  of 
her  gaze. 

"  My  ! — I  should  think  so,"  said  her  companion  ; 
meaningly,  and  then  a  train  rushed  in  and  hid  the 
other  platform,  and  when  Guenola,  springing  into 
her  own,  got  a  glimpse  of  it  again,  only  a  porter 
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was  visible,  and  a  belated  traveller  or  two,  shut 
out  at  the  last  moment,  and  now  coming  sulkily 
through  the  wicket. 

"  My  dear  child !  "  was  Mrs.  Hayes'  exclamation, 
full  of  surprise,  inquiry,  and  a  presentiment  of 
coming  good,  when  Guenola  came  in  that  evening. 
She  had  not  looked  as  she  did  then  since  she 
refused  to  marry  Miles  Lloyd  by  Silvertown. 

"Yes,  mamma,  I  have  seen  Miles  Lloyd." 

"My  dear  child!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hayes  again, 
hardly  less  moved  than  Guenola  had  been  when 
she  looked  across  the  platform. 

"  It  was  at  the  station.  I  was  talking  to  Nelly 
Robinson — that  girl  I  told  you  of" — Mrs.  Hayes 
knew  all  that  Guenola  did  not  hear,  in  absolute 
confidence,  from  her  companions — "  and  I  heard 
his  voice  on  the  othe«  side :  you  recollect  it  ?  I 
felt  as  if  I  were  dead,  and  had  found  him — at 
a  railway  station  full  of  sulphur,"  she  added,  with 
a  tremulous  laugh  at  herself,  "I  don't  think  I  knew 
anything  till  the  trains  came  between  us,  except 
that  he  was  there." 

"But  Basil — what  could  Basil  have  meant?  " 

" I  do  not  know.     Not  thai"  said  Guenola, 

She  seemed  to  move  and  speak  in  a  dream.  The 
damask  bloom  had  come  back  to  her  cheek,  her 
lips  smiled,  her  eyes  were  bright  and  dreamy. 
Miles  was  alive — was  in  England.  No  question 
had  yet  occurred  to  her,  such  as  forced  itself  on  the 
mother,  and  found  its  way  to  her  lips. 

"  How  is  it,  then,  that  there  has  not  been  a  word 
from  him  ?  He  must  have  seen  in  the  papers, 
even  if  Basil  did  not  tell  him." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  Guenola,  nor  did  she 
seem  in  the  least  to  care.  The  one  all-important 
fact  was  that  Miles  lived.  "  He  has  not  forgotten, 
if  you  mean  that,"  she  added  by-and-by,  as  if  it 
had  just  occurred  to  her  what  was  in  her  mother's 
mind,  and  so  dismissed  the  question. 

Mrs.  Hayes  could  not  do  so  as  readily.  She  had 
long  ere  this  asked  for  news  of  Miles  from 
Richard  Hawes,  who  answered,  "  He  was  Harold's 
friend  ;  "  and  Marcia,  when  written  to,  had  nothing 
to  tell.  Harold's  wandering  life  and  incessant 
occupation  prevented  his  keeping  up  any  regular 
correspondence.  The  last  news  of  Miles  was,  that 
he  had  sailed  for  Africa  some  weeks  later  than  he 
had  intended  to  do. 

"  Before  our  trouble,"  Mrs.  Hayes  reflected. 
"  He  must  surely  know  of  it." 


She  could  only  hope  that  Guenola's  absolute 
trust  would  be  justified,  and  wonder  if  they  would 
meet  again. 

This  question  could  not  be  long  in  suggesting 
itself  to  Guenola  also,  and  thenceforward  she  went 
about  in  the  constant  hope  of  another  meeting.  " 
hope  it  will  not  be  on  the  other  side  of  a  station! " 
she  laughed  to  herself;  "for  I  really  can't  call 
across  from  platform  to  platform  !  " 

But  though  she  never  went  out  without  feeling 
convinced  they  should  meet,  she  caught  no  glimpse 
of  Miles  Lloyd  anywhere  as  she  went  and  came, 
and  the  longing  to  do  so  became  almost  intolerable, 
and  the  weary  question  of  an  earlier  time  as  to 
what  she  should  do  with  all  the  days  and  hours 
that  lay  before  her  until  she  saw  his  face  again 
was  exchanged  for  a  burning  impatience  even  less 
bearable.  "  Why,  why  do  we  hear  nothing  ?  "  she 
asked  herself,  and  rebuflfed  with  sick  impatience 
the  eager  curious  questions  pressed  on  her  by  her 
companions,  who  had  all  beea  made  acquainted 
with  the  scene  at  the  railway  station,  which  had 
been  such  a  choice  little  morsel  of  gossip  to  retail 
and  discuss,  the  more  racy  because  of  the  well- 
known  scornful  indifference  with  which  Guenola 
treated  certain  subjects  very  freely  discussed 
among  her  fellow-workers.  Of  course  there  were 
many  who  did  not  spare  her  now,  delighted  at  such 
a  chance  to  banter  and  badger  ;  and  no  one,  even 
among  her  own  faithful  adherents,  perceiving  how 
profaned  and  desecrated  love  seemed  to  her  thus 
handled. 

Hope  began  to  flag,  temper  and  nerves  were 
sorely  tried,  and  the  girls  discovered  that  when 
their  laughing  impertinence  drove  Guenola  to  bay 
she  could  be  dangerous. 

It  secured  her  some  peace  ;  but  the  girls  were 
huffed,  and  an  animosity  was  aroused  which  made 
itself  felt  in  many  ways,  and  hurt  more  than  it 
would  have  done  had  she  felt  it  on  first  coming 
among  them,  too  sad  and  indifferent  to  care  much 
for  anything  they  could  say  or  do.  She  knew  enough 
of  them  now  to  perceive  and  regret  it ;  she  truly 
wanted  to  help  and  befriend  the  girls,  and  the 
sudden  check  surprised  and  mortified  her  :  she  had 
had  no  notion  what  a  fire  could  be  kindled  by  such 
a  trifling  cause ;  and  it  was  infinitely  mortifying 
to  know  that,  because  of  her,  the  staff  in  her  room 
were  split  into  two  parties,  who  would  hardly 
speak  to  one  another,  or,  if  they  did,  said  the  most 
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spiteful  things  they  could  think  of.  Good-fellowship, 
for  a  time  at  all  events,  was  gone.  *'  Shall  I  never 
learn  to  restrain  my  tongue  ?  "  Gueuola  asked  herself 
in  deep  vexation.  "  But  to  think  of  people  being 
so  huffy !  It  must  be  because  their  lives  are  so 
narrow." 

In  this,  probably,  she  was  right;  but  there 
was  also  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  felt  among  her 
companions  of  anyone  suspected  of  being  better 
born,  bred,  and  educated  than  themselves,  an  angry 
readiness  to  suspect  patronage,  and  an  inclination 
to  take  the  pride  of  the  supposed  offender  down — 
all  of  which  was  so  alien  to  Guenola  that  she 
would  not  be  likely  to  find  it  out  until  it  was 
unmistakably  forced  upon  her. 

"If  I  could  but  start  fresh,  now  I  understand  the 
sort  of  thing  better!"  she  would  think.  It  is  not 
given  to  many  to  start  fresh,  but  Guenola  was  to 
have  this  advantage. 

November  proved  unusually  gloomy,  and  that 
thing  which  London  calls  its  day  hardly  seemed  to 
exist  in  its  streets  and  houses.  In  the  insurance 
office  the  clerks  often  worked  by  gaslight  from  the 
time  they  arrived  to  the  welcome  hour  when 
every  pen  was  thrown  down  and  every  ledger 
closed.  Often  the  fog  was  so  thick,  that  getting 
there  involved  serious  difficulty,  and  even  danger, 
and  when  there  only  the  impossibility  of  staying 
all  night  obliged  the  staff  to  try  to  leave  it.  Mrs. 
Hayes  would  sit  at  home  at  such  times  miserably 
anxious ;  but  Guenola  always  came  back  safe, 
though  often  very  late. 

This  was  the  case  one  evening,  when  she 
escaped  from  a  black  fog  in  London  to  find,  to  her 
agreeable  surprise,  a  mere  bieath  of  it  floating 
over  the  heath — that  heath  which  she  could  not 
forgive  for  being  so  well  preserved  that  she  might 
not  pick  even  a  blade  of  grass  upon  it. 

Everything  was  dark  and  dreary.  Moisture 
dripped  from  the  roofs  ;  the  flagged  paths  leading 
to  some  of  the  older  houses  were  wet  as  with  rain  ; 
a  few  yellow  leaves  floated  down  now  and  then 
from  the  almost  bare  trees ;  the  sky  was  veiled, 
and  the  fog  began  to  turn  into  rain.  Guenola 
hurried  on,  putting  up  her  umbrella  as  she  went, 
and  charged  unawares  into  two  people  coming  out 
of  the  garden.  "  Hallo  !  look  what  you  are  about !  " 
exclaimed  the  voice  of  Mr.  Hawes  ;  and  Guenola, 
furling  her  umbrella,  answered  in  confusion,  "I 
beg  your  pardon  "  ;  then,  as  she  saw  his  companion, 


"Miles!" — "Guenola!"  Miles'  counter-exclamation 
crossed  hers  as  he  started  towards  her.  Mr.  Hawes 
stared  at  them  ;  then  a  broad  smile  came  on  his 
kind  face.  "  I  think  you'll  find  your  way  now  all 
right,  Lloyd,''  he  said,  and,  with  the  admirable 
good  sense  for  which  he  was  well  known,  went 
promptly  back  into  the  garden.  Guenola  and  Miles 
walked  on,  taking,  by  a  happy  accident,  the  way  to 
her  lodgings.  Neither  spoke  for  some  minutes  ; 
Guenola  was  speechless  with  the  sudden  joy ; 
misgivings  and  perplexity  had  fled,  vanished  as  a 
cloud  is  drunk  up  by  the  sun.  Miles  was  lost  in 
the  measureless  content  of  being  with  her.  Poor 
fellow! — the  intervening  months  had  been  as  hard 
to  get  through  to  him  as  to  her.  But  by-and  by  he 
said,  "  I  came  to  get  news  of  you  :  it  was  only 
to-day  I  heard  of  your  ^rouble,"  looking  at 
Guenola's  black  dress. 

"Only  to-day?" 

"You  know  Basil's  ways.  I'll  be  bound  he  will 
always  maintain  he  told  me,  though  I've  never 
heard  from  him  since  I  left  Africa.  Of  course  you 
knew  I  had  heard  nothing,  or  else " 

"  We  thought "    Guenola  stopped  short.     To 

have  endured  all  this  anguish  for  nothing  ! 

"  What  ?  Not  that  I  had  forgotten  what  we  said 
by  Silvertown?" 

"  No  ;  I  don't  believe  you  know  how  to  forget." 

"That  is  so,  I  believe;  but  I  should  have  waited 
and  not  bothered  you,  if  things  had  not  altered." 
"  It  must  have  been  a  bad  time,"  Miles  said,  with 
wistful  sympathy  that  made  the  words  eloquent ; 
"  and  I'm  afraid  you  would  rather  the  old  place 
had  passed  to  strangers." 

'No  one  else  has  understood  that,  not  even 
Marcia.  But  of  course  it  is  different  for  her ;  only 
papa  would  so  have  hated  it,"  Guenola  said,  her 
voice  faltering. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  help  to  get  to  work  ;  you 
always  wanted  to  work." 

Guenola's  working,  since  there  was  need  for 
it,  seemed  quite  natural  in  the  eyes  of  the 
colonist. 

"Yes;  only  one  idealises  work  till  one  has  to 
do  it.  I  am  glad  of  it,  and  I  like  knowing  workers 
and  their  lives ;  but  even  if  I  had  something 
intellectual  to  do,  of  course  it  would  soon  become 
drudgery.  One  must  make  up  one's  mind  to  that. 
And  it  is  hard  not  to  get  narrow.  And  I  wish  one 
could  make    working-women's    lives   a  little    less 
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drab  coloured  :  they  do  so  want  a  little  pleasure  in 
them  ;  they  get  so  dull  and  bitter  for  want  of  it  " 

Guenola  was  talking  partly  out  of  shyness, 
partly  because  it  was  natural  to  tell  Miles  anything 
which  she  felt  strongly. 

*'  Yes,  I  dare  say.  I'm  finding  the  women  I  have 
to  deal  with  a  terrible  handful." 

"  Kaffir  women  ?  " 

"No;  women  in  my  paper  mill  and  printing- 
works.  May  I  tell  you  about  it  ?  Do  you  care  to 
hear  ?  Guenola's  face  must  have  reassured  him, 
for  his  own  lighted  up.  "  Before  f  went  to  Africa, 
I  spent  some  time  with  an  uncle  who  l;a=i  printing 
works  in  Suffolk,  and  got  to  know  about  them.  I 
always  liked  that  kind  of  thing.  His  son  went 
back  with  me,  to  try  what  a  sea- voyage  would  do 
for  him.  Poor  fellow  !  he  got  fever  at  Cape  Town, 
and  I  had  to  telegraph  to  my  uncle  that  he  was 
dead."  Miles  stopped  short,  as  if  even  now  it 
cost  a  sharp  pang  to  recall  that  telegram  "  I  had 
to  take  the  body  home  to  my  poor  old  uncle,  and  he 
offered  me  Jem's  place.  I  had  nearly  everything 
to  learn;  but  I  like  the  work — except  the  women,  ' 
he  added  ruefully.  "  Don't  you  think  you  could 
take  them  in  hand  ?    I  said  I  would  wait,  and  I  have 

waited  ;    but  now "     How  simply  everything 

was  explained  !     "  But  now  ?  "  Miles  repeated. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Guenola  to  wonder  where  her 
mother  was,  nor  to  observe  the  flight  of  time,  any 
more  than  Marcia  had  done  on  a  similar  occasion, 
while  Miles  and  she  talked  over  past,  present,  and 
future,  until  Mrs.  Hayes  entered,  saj'ing  calmly, 
*'  Good  evening,  Mr.  Lloyd." 


"  Mamma,  where  have  you  been  ?  Did  you 
know  Miles  was  here  ? "  exclaimed  Guenola, 
springing  up. 

"  I  called  on  Mrs.  Hawes,  and,  from  what  I 
heard,  I  thought  you  could  do  without  me  for  a 
little  while,"  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  smiling. 

"That  we  shall  never  feel,  mamma,"  said 
Guenola.  "You  are  coming  to  live  with  us  in 
Suffolk." 

It  was  sweet  to  be  told  this  by  both  ;  sweet  ta 
share  their  young  happiness.  But  the  widow  made 
up  her  mind  to  remain  in  her  Hampstead  home, 
where  a  new,  if  a  shadowed,  life  was  beginning  to 
spring  up  for  her,  and  where  she  should  be  near 
Marcia  when  Marcia  was  in  England.  She  had 
been  too  long  mistress  of  a  home  to  live  in  that  of 
another,  even  a  daughter's.  It  was  a  wise  decision  ; 
but,  as  time  went  on,  she  found  herself  more  and 
more  in  Suffolk  and  less  and  less  at  Hampstead. 
There  was  always  some  reason  found  by  Miles 
and  Guenola  why  she  must  go  to  them,  and,  once 
there,  why  she  must  stay.  To  see  Guenola  on 
her  husband's  right  hand,  her  little  children  round 
her,  turning  the  powers  which  had  threatened  to 
run  to  waste  to  the  profit  of  all  about  her,  filled 
Mrs   Hayes'  heart  with  the  purest  happiness. 

"I  never  hoped  to  see  Aunt  Lucy  turn  out  so 
well  in  her  present  shape,"  she  once  said  laughingly 
to  Marcia,  who  smiled  a  little,  and  remarked  after- 
wards to  Harold,  "  What  a  curious  fancy  that  is  oi 
mamma's,  I  wonder  if  she  really  means  it !  " 

A  speech  which  showed  that  Marcia  had  altered 
considerably  less  than  her  younger  sister. 


WHAT     AMERICA     DOES     FOR     HER     GIRLS. 


A  RECENT  writer  in  the  Nimteenth  Century 
■*'  *■  has  left  on  record  his  pleasurable  sense  of 
the  brilliant  and  witty  talk  which  he  met  with  in 
Boston,  ranking  her  indeed  as  the  very  queen  of 
American  cities  for  the  art  of  conversation.  "  Art, 
literature,  all  subjects  that  are  of  common  interest 
find  the  rich  soil  ready  to  receive  them,"^ — and  he 
links  with  this  experience  his  memories  of  the 
ladies  of  Wellesley  College.  No  doubt  this  is  true 
of  Boston,  the  Athens  of  America,  w^ich  enjoys 
the  highest  culture  of  the  present,  centred  in  the 
memories  of  an  historic  and  progressive  past,  and 
which,  with  Wellesley  near  its  doors,  is  flanked  on 
the  other  side  by  Harvard  and  all  the  delightful 
society  of  Cambridge.  May  not  a  word  be  justly 
said,  however,  for  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  ? 
where  the  present  writer  had  the  happiness  to 
be  present  at  some  of  the  brightest  wit-combats 
she  has  known.  The  American  lady  frequently 
possesses  nimbleness  of  wit  and  a  power  of 
expression,  due  to  a  rich  vocabulary  and  a   fine 
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choice  of  words  (we  do  not  mean  the  bombastic  use 
of  high-flown  phrases),  which  stand  her  in  good 
stead  in  social  intercourse,  bringing  out  the  flashing 
idea  like  steel  against  flint.  This  brilliance  and 
sparkle,  which  the  best  American  society  owes  as 
much  to  its  women  as  to  its  men  (if  not  more), 
may  be  partly  the  gift  of  nature,  in  which  the 
mingling  of  varied  races  and  the  long  eff'ect  of  an 
exhilarating  climate  have  a  share.  Other  subtle 
influences  may  be  at  work,  but  a  most  potent 
factor  is  the  higher  education  now  wide- spread 
through  the  States,  and  the  love  of  culture  to  which 
it  leads. 

There  is  in  America  a  great  enthusiasm  for 
education.  To  say  that  ever  since  its  settlement 
the  English-speaking  races  on  the  continent  have 
specially  cared  for  the  instruction  of  their  youth  is 
a  truism  ;  experience  and  necessity  have  shown  as 
time  went  on,  that  if  they  desired  to  hold  their 
heads  with  other  nations,  they  must  educate  their 
citizens  up  to  the  highest  point  available.     "  Let 
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us  give  our  people,"  said  they,  "the  best  advantages, 
the  best  methods,  the  best  mental  equipments,  to 
which  all  have  a  right,  high  or  low,  before  they  go 
out  to  fight  the  battle  of  life."  This  feeling,  which 
first  found  its  full  expression  in  the  New  England 
States,  has  grown  with  the  increase  of  territory 
and  the  rise  of  new  States  ;  in  the  West  of  fifty 
years  ago, — now  the  middle  States, — in  the  West 
of  to-day  along  the  Pacific  coast.  Since  the  civil 
war  of  1860-65  the  flame  is  kindled  anew  in 
the  Southern  States,  where,  under  the  influence 
of  slavery   and    indifferentism,    it    had    lain    but 


new  developments.  The  movement  for  a  truer 
education  of  women  was  stirring  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  in  America  as  it  was  in  England  ;  when 
the  time  was  ripe  there  was  a  rich  man  ready  to 
bestow  his  well-earned  thousands  on  establishing 
the  new  enterprise.  Such  was  the  origin  of  Vassar 
College  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  first  college 
for  women  in  America,  founded  by  Mathew  Vassar 
on  the  suggestion  of  his  niece  in  1865.  It  is  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  many  rich  Americans 
that  they  do  not  much  care  to  hoard  their  wealth 
in  order  to  minister  to  family  pride  ;  rather  do  they 
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smouldering.  The  visitor  in  the  States  now  is  struck 
with  the  number  and  size  of  the  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities;  is  bewildered  with  their  various 
grades  and  distinctions,  and  puzzled  in  trying  to 
assign  them  to  any  level  by  which  to  compare  them 
with  those  at  home.  But  one  thing  is  recognised 
at  a  glance,  the  education  of  girls  and  women  is 
well  provided  for. 

That  enthusiasm  just  spoken  of  leads  men  to  the 
discussion  of  methods,  to  continual  improvements 
and  attempts  to  better  what  they  already  have ; 
above  all  to  a  widely  pervading  spirit  of  desire 
for   instruction  which  goes  heart   and    soul    with 


bestow  it  on  some  well-chosen  object  which  they 
deem  will  benefit  their  country,  while  they  aie 
still  able  to  watch  and  direct  its  progress.  Higher 
education,  both  of  men  and  women,  has  thus 
attracted  the  intelligent  purposeful  bounty  of  a 
number  of  millionaires  within  the  last  half 
century,  the  benefits  of  which  the  people  are  now 
reaping.  And  this  kind  of  magnificent  generosity 
is  still  going  on,  witness  the  Stanford  University, 
founded  but  a  year  or  two  ago  in  California  for  both 
men  and  women  ;  and  the  splendid  contributions 
of  the  women's  fund  this  Spring  towards  a  medical 
school  in   Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  largest 
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share  in  which  was  borne  by  a  public-spirited  lady 
of  Baltimore,  who  has  the  cause  of  women's  higher 
medical  studies  greatly  at  heart. 

Numbers  of  girls  get  a  good  education  up  to 
about  fifteen  in  the  public  schools,  either  side  by 
side  with  the  boys,  or  in  separate  rooms  under  the 
same  roof,  and  there  are  numerous  institutions 
throughout  the  States  for  the  superior  instruction  of 
girls  alone,  nearly  all  of  which,  says  Professor  Bryce, 
are  practically  schools.  With  these  we  are  not  now 
concerned  ;  let  us  rather  see  what  choice  has  an 
American  girl  who  wishes  to  carry  her  intellectual 
attainments  higher  and  aspires  to  go  to  college. 
The  principle  of  co-education  has  many  friends  in 
the  States ;  the  experiment  of  young  men  and 
women  working  together  was  tested  on  a  large 
scale  over  fifty  years  ago  at  Oberlin  College,  in 
Ohio,  the  women,  however,  for  many  years  only 
taking  such  partial  courses  as  were  then  considered 
sufficient  for  them.  But  this  paved  the  way,  and 
other  institutions  followed  with  increasing  facilities 
for  the  women,  under  proper  regulations,  as  their 
desire  and  power  for  work  declared  itself.  The 
names  of  Oberlin  and  Antioch  Colleges,  in  Ohio, 
of  the  University   of  Michigan  (Ann  Arbor)  and 


of  Cornell  University  (New  York  State),  are  well- 
known  examples  of  this  system ;  and  the  higher 
the  status  of  the  institution  for  men,  the  better  the 
opportunity  also  now  for  women.  In  the  West, 
the  University  supported  by  each  State  is  open 
to  women  as  well  as  men,  by  law.  And  not  only 
institutions  for  general  education,  but  some  having 
quite  special  professional  objects  have  opened 
their  doors  also  to  women  who  knock  and  ask, 
among  which  may  especially  be  mentioned  the 
School  for  Librarians  at  Albany,  connected  with 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  and,  in 
a  more  limited  degree,  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
in  Boston,  where  women  can  now  carry  to  a  high 
point  their  studies  in  such  subjects  as  chemistry 
and  architecture.  The  Library  School  deserves 
particular  notice,  inasmuch  as  many  women  gain 
their  living  as  librarians  to  small  libraries,  or  as 
assistants  in  large  ones  ;  posts  for  which  they  are 
well  fitted  after  they  have  received  a  suitable 
training  in  the  two  years'  course  at  this  school. 

Our  young  American  sister  has,  then,  a  double 
choice,  she  may  either  go  to  a  college  with  men, 
or  she  may  go  to  one  of  those  which  have  been 
established    especially  for  women.     The  chief   ot 
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these  last  are  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  and  Bryn 
Mawr  Colleges,  to  which  we  will  add  the  Harvard 
"Annex,"  where  Harvard's  professors  lecture  to 
women,  but  refuse  them  a  degree.  It  must  not 
be  thought  that  the  fact  of  co-education,  though 
successful  in  many  in- 
stances, gains  universal 
acceptance ;  it  is  siill  a 
moot  question,  and  there 
are  numerous  parents 
in  the  East  who  would 
not  consent  to  place  their 
daughters  in  a  mixed 
college.  In  the  West, 
motives  of  economy  and 
necessity  and  a  freer 
independence  often  bear 
sway  in  its  favour.  We 
in    England   are  apt  to 


his  college.  On  a  limestone  ridge  at  the  head  of 
the  lake  Cayuga,  with  about  a  mile's  descent  into 
the  town  of  Ithaca,  rose  one  by  one  the  handsome 
buildings  in  which  men  could  obtain  not  only  the 
usual   classic    education,    but   a   general    training 
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forget  that  the  United  Stales  cover  such  a  vaaC 
territory  that  there  is  room  for  great  divergency 
of  opinion  and  practice  in  such  a  matter. 

Cornell  stands  high  among  the  educational 
centres  of  the  Continent.  Let  us  take  a  glance  at 
her  students  and  their  surroundings.  Ezra  Cornell, 
some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  gave  a  large  sum 
and  a  beautiful  site  with  special  objects  in  view  for 


without  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
also  unusual  facilities  for  tech- 
nical work.  The  scenery  around 
is  most  picturesque — well 
wooded  hills,  open  fields,  deep 
winding  ravines,  through  one 
of  which  flowj  a  tumbling  river 
broken  by  lovely  waterfalls, 
whose  power  is  utilized  for  some 
of  the  machinery  in  the  work- 
shops of  thecolleges.  Electricity, 
Engineering,  and  Physics,  be- 
sides other  sciences,  here  find 
finely  equipped  houses  for 
practical  study  and  observation, 
'  which  send  out  some  of  these 

daring  engineers  and  fertile 
uiveutors  fjr  whom  America  is  famous.  Do  the 
women,  you  will  say,  join  at  these  courses  ? 
Some  portions,  perhaps,  may  and  do  attract  a  few, 
everything  taught  here  is  open  to  them  ;  it  is, 
however,  for  general  work  that  they  come,  this 
university  offering  certain  advantages  over  some 
others.  Under  the  control  of  a  presiding  lady, 
they   inhabit   a   separate  building,    Sage   College, 
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given  for  the  purpose  not 
long  after  the  foundation 
(Cornell  has  beeu  for- 
tunate in  wise  and  rich 
donors);  and  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to    see   the  groups 

of  young  figures  clustering  in  the  corridors, 
exercising  in  their  own  gymnasium,  or  to  meet 
them  in  twos  and  threes,  going  to  their  work. 
They  attend  lectures  and  "recitations  "  (or  as  we 
should  say,  classes)  with  the  men,  and  pass  through 
the  same  examinations  in  the  subjects  of  their 
choice.  It  is  found  that  "  the  scholarship  of  the 
women  (who  now  make  up  one-ninth  of  the  whole 
attendance)  averages  higher  than  that  of  the  men," 
a  result  on  which  English  girls  will  shake  hands 
with  their  American  sisters  !  At  the  periodical 
dances  in  the  fine  drill  hall,  one  rejoices  to  see 
that  activity  of  brain  does  not  diminish  pleasure  in 
the  poetry  of  motion,  and  activity  of  feet. 

We  must  hasten  to  the  colleges  where  women 
do  not  admit  men  as  students,  though  they  welcome 
them  as  friends  and  teachers.  Each  has  its 
characteristics  and  its  devotees.  When  Vassar 
was  founded  at  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  there  was  then  still  debate  how  much 
liberal  culture  women  ought  to  have,  but  the  aim 
was  kept  in  view  of  making  this  better  than  any 
existing  college,  and  a  step  nearer  the  university. 
It  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  marked  a  bold 
advance.  Here  were  the  women  first  arranged  and 
carried  through  their  four  years'  course  of  study  as 
freshmen,   sophomores,  juniors    and  seniors — the 


names  used  in  America — with  the  same 
discipline  as  men.  A  certain  curriculum  is 
required  for  the  first  year  and  half,  into 
which  enter  much  Latin  and  mathematics  ;  after 
that  time  students  have  a  choice  of  "  electives,' 
as  optional  studies  are  called,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  professors.  The  "  Faculty  meeting  "  plays 
an  important  part  in  American  colleges.  The 
professors  come  together  weekly  and  consider 
points  of  discipline,  the  applications  of  the 
students  as  to  their  studies,  the  work  done  by 
themselves,  and  kindred  matters.  The  president, 
whether  man  or  woman,  is  a  hard-worked  in- 
dividual, this  office  being  no  sinecure.  Vassar  has 
at  present  thirty  professors,  of  whom  two-thirds 
are  ladies,  and  among  her  students  four  last  year 
earned  for  themselves  the  title  of  Master  of  Arts, 
and  thirty-six  the  B.A.  degree.  Only  on  their 
side  the  Atlantic  they  reverse  the  magic  letters, 
writing  A.M.  or  A.B.  after  their  names.  Vassar 
was  distinguished  for  many  years  by  the  presence 
among  her  professors  of  the  first  woman  astronomer 
in  America,  Miss  Maria  Mitchell,  a  lady  who 
discovered  a  comet  which  bears  her  name.  She 
occupied  the  chair  of  astronomy  among  those  young 
women  for  twenty-three  years ;  of  simple  dress 
and  quiet  ways,  her  personal  character  had  such 
influence  for  good  that  after  her  death  three  years 
ago  it  was  said,  "  many  are  those  who  will  carry 
her  impress  as  long  as  they  live,  who  gained  from 
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her  a  new  inspiration,  and  who  look  back  to  that  same  attainments  on  their  admission.     The  pro- 
beautiful  vine-clad>bservatory  as  a  birth  of  new  moters  did  not  wish  that  preparatory  work  should 
life  in  their  souls."  be  done  there,  or  any  special  training  for  profes- 
Smith  College,  at  Northampton,  an  old-fashioned  sions  ;  they  desired  the  higher  end  of  the  pursuit 
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town  in    Massachusetts,  lounded  by  Miss  Sophia  of   liberal    studies    for    their   own  sake     and    the 

Smith  in   1875,  is  the  first  college  that  aimed  at  discipline  of  heart,  mind  and  body  to  which  these 

giving  women  as  high  an  education  as  men,  and  under    social    arrangements    suitable    for     young 

was  then  the  only  one  that  required  of  them  the  women  would  tend,  "that  normal   development  of 
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a  sound  mind  and  a  good  heart  in  a  healthy  and 
graceful  body,  which  makes  the  most  of  the  best 
there  is  in  us."  This  high  character,  we  believe, 
Smi'.h  College  still  fully  maintains,  among  others 
of  more  recent  date  ;  it  is  reflected  in  the  earnest 
work  and  womanliness  of  her  students.  She, 
'vith  Bryn  Mawr  (in  Pennsylvania),  come  closer  to 
ourGirtoa  and  Newnham  than,  perhaps,  any  others 
in  the  combination  of  a  high  standard  of  culture 
(in  the  true  sense  of  that  much  abused  word)  and 
the  delights  of  collegiate  residence.  The  girls  live 
in  "  cottages  "  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  in  each, 
with  a  matron  in  each  to  mother  them  ;  and  they 
have  plenty  of  social  life  among  one  another  in  the 
hours  not  devoted  to  stud}',  besides  keeping  up 
two  dramatic  societies,  the  Ol/a  Podrida  and  the 
Tertiii  n  Quid,  and  the  Alpha  society  for  drawing 
out  their  literary  capacities.  Smith  contains  550 
students  this  year,  with  a  faculty  of  nhie  men  and 
twenty  women  professors. 

For  outward  beauty  and  magnificence,  Wellesley 
College,  about  seventeen  miles  from  Boston,  is 
about  the  most  delightful  paradise  that  can  be 
conceived.     The  "campus"*  here  and  at  Vassar 

*■  "  Campus"  is  the  name  given  to  the  grounds  or  estate  on  which  the 
•college  buildings  stand  ;  in  the  case  of  Wellesley  it  is  ver>-  extensive. 


are    finer   than  those    possessed    by    most    other 
colleges  of  either  sex.     Undulating  ground,  planted 
with  groups  of  unusually  fine  trees,  green  lawns, 
bosky  groves  surrounding  a  lake,  on  which  the  girls 
enjoy  many  a  delightful  hour,  have  been  utilized 
with  a  skill  of  a  landscape  gardener;  the  students 
pass   from   their  "  cottage "  homes  to   their  daily 
recitation  or  lecture  in  the  main   building,  or  in 
those  devoted  to  art  or  music  through  surroundings 
of  inspiring  beauty;  and  the  interior  arrangements 
tend  to  carry  out  the  idea  with,  indeed,  an  air  of 
elegant  luxury  which  strikes  a  stranger's  eye,     A 
large   number  of  students   and   most   of   the  pro- 
fessors "room"  in  the  Main,  which  also,  besides  a 
bewildering  number  of  lecture  and  business  rooms, 
a  capacious  dining-hall,    and  a  chapel,  offers  the 
resources  of  a  well-filled  and  delightful  library — a 
place    meant   for  work.     The   chapel   is   the  only 
chamber  where  all  the  seven  hundred  students  can 
be  gathered  together :  we  confess  it  was  a  moving 
sight,  looking   down  from   our  seat  in  the  organ- 
gallery   upon   those   fresh    young  American    girls 
filing  in  to  early  morning  prayers  (eight  o'clock — 
they  breakfast  at  seven),  some  hatless,  some  with 
books  or  papers,  to  join  in  the  simple  service  which 
consecrates  the  day. 
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Women  take  the  chief  part  in  administering  this 
college;  the  president  and  the  large  staff  of  profes- 
sors, with  few  exceptions,  are  women.  The  wooden 
"  cottages,"  built  in  that  pretty  modern  style 
which  is  the  truly  national  architecture,  shelter 
a  joyous  and  happy  life  under  the  care  of  the 
presiding  ladies  ;  each  girl  stands  up  for  her  own  ; 
she  is  at  home  there,  and  would  on  no  account 
exchange  it.  Certain  rules  are  prescribed  ;  study 
hours,  during  which  there  must  be  no  noise  nor 
interruption  oi  one  another  ;  early  hours  for  rising 
and  for  retiring  at  night — no  hardship  to  a  New 
England  girl — and  a  portion  of  domestic  work, 
such  as  the  daily  care  of  their  o  ^-n  rooms,  waiting 
on  one  another  at  table,  &c.  Something  of  this 
•kind  is  also  required  at  Smith.  Of  the  graceful 
•hospitalities   of   Wellesley   what    shall    be    said  ? 


The  favoured  guest  cannot  but  feel  that  here,  too, 
is  a  school  in  the  exercise  of  courtesies,  and  for 
that  wider  hospitality  for  which  our  cousins  are 
so  well  known.  No  students  are  admitted  under 
sixteen,  and  they  must  bring  with  them  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  English  and 
mathematics,  to  satisfy  the  entrance  examiners. 
Excellent  work  is  done  at  Wellesley,  and,  though 
her  reputation  for  severe  study  may  not  be  so 
high  as  that  of  one  or  two  other  places,  she  is  a 
progressive  institution,  rich  in  opportunity  and 
appliance,  and  is  widening  her  doors  with  the  times. 
The  girl  who  desires  the  highest  intellectual 
training,  equal  to  that  of  men,  but  apart  from 
them,  will  doubtless  choose  the  youngest  women's 
college — Bryn  Mawr,  near  Philadelphia,  which  has 
already  in  five  years  won  a  superior  reputation. 
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The  stafi"  of  carefully  chosen  professors,  among 
whom  men  preponderate,  is  large  in  relation  to 
the  number  of  students  ;  instiuction  is  given  by 
lectures,  the  courses  of  study  being  arranged  in 
groups,  part  of  which  are  required,  part  elective, 
according  to  the  method  pursued  by  the  men  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimc  re.  Bryn 
Mawr  grants  her  own  degrees,  and  is  resolved 
upon  a  high  standard.  The  chief  building  is 
occupied  by  class-rooms,  laboratories,  a  library, 
and  scientific  departments.  There  are  three  halls 
of  residence  ;  the  last,  a  handsome  stone  erection, 
having  just  been  opened,  with  cosy  sets  of  rooms, 
oae  study  to  two  bedrooms,  which,  of  course, 
under  the  touch  of  girls  of  taste  are  transformed 
in  various  charming  fashion,  reminding  one  of 
Girton.  Here  rriuch  hard  work  is  done — work  is 
in  the  very  atmosphere  at  Bryn  Mawr — and 
friendly  tea-visits  paid.  A  choral  society,  a  de- 
bating society  called  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
others,  are  carried  on  with  spirit.     There  is  a  fine 


gymnasium  under  the  oversight  ot  a  lady-doctor — 
an  institution  which  the  cry  for  health  has  called 
forth  everywhere  in  the  best  American  colleges, 
hygiene  and  physiology  being  regular  items  of 
study.  Americans  usually  lack  the  outdoor  exer- 
cise in  which  the  English  girl  delights ;  heoce 
the  prominence  given  to  the  indoor  work  of  the 
gymnasium. 

Bryn  Mawr  College  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  Bryn  Mawr  School  in  Baltimore.  The  last  is 
a  school  for  young  girls,  founded  and  governed  by 
five  ladies  of  that  city,  with  the  aim  of  supplying 
the  best  education  with  the  best  methods  on  a 
self-supporting  basis.  The  studies  are  arranged 
to  lead  up  to  a  college  course,  whether  the  girl 
means  to  enter  or  not.  Here,  too,  is  such  a 
gymnasium  as  is  not  to  be  seen  in  maoy  places  ; 
and  to  surround  the  girls  wath  books  and  classic 
works  of  art  is  a  labour  of  love  with  the  founders. 
Truly  the  modern  American  girl  has  her  lot  cast 
on  happy  lines. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

T  DID  not  see  Cynthia  again  for  some  years. 
-'■  Fortune  favoured  her,  insomuch  that  old  Lady 
Blundell,  Sir  Hugh's  mother,  hearing  of  the  girl's 
resolution,  and  being  on  the  look-out  for  a  "  com- 
panion," engaged  her  as  lecirice,  needle-threader, 
secretary,  patient  listener  to  small-talk,  and  what- 
ever else  a  "lady's  companion"  is  expected  to  be. 
Tlie  old  lady  found  Cornwall  too  damp  for  her 
rheumatic  limbs,  and  spent  most  of  the  year 
abroad,  or  at  Bath,  so  that  Cynthia  ran  little  danger 
of  being  compelled  to  gaze  on  Bob's  new  cottages 
at  Pensil,  which  were  to  her  as  a  red  rag  to  a  bull. 
Nor  did  I  see  much  of  Bob,  though  I  often  heard 
of  him  as  a  model  landlord,  very  busy  over  various 
long-needed  improvements  on  the  estate  (poor 
Cynthia's  cottages  included,  I  suppose),  and  as 
popular  amongst  the  country  folk  as  he  had  been 
in  his  regiment.  He  had  left  the  army  ;  I  could 
guess  with  what  keen  regret,  for  he  was  a  true 
soldier  at  heart. 


"  I  can't  afford  to  stay  in  it,  even  if  I  could  spare 
the  time,"  he  said,  regretfully.  "  I  feel  much  poorer 
now,  with  ^5,000  a  >ear,  and  heaps  to  do  with  it, 
than  when  I  was  a  subaltern  with  not  half  so 
many  hundreds  to  do  what  I  liked  with.  I  sup- 
pose Pensil  ought  to  be  my  first  duty.  And,  after 
all,  I've  hid  my  fling  with  the  rest.  But  I  wish — 
I  can't  help  it — that  Pensil  was  in  one  af  the  Mid- 
land counties." 

Certainly  for  a  man  who  loved  sport,  and  the 
companionship  of  sportsmen,  Pensil  was  a  dull 
place  ;  there  was  no  denying  it.  If  Bob  had  been 
artistic,  indolent,  unsociable,  he  would  have  been 
well  enough  satisfied  ;  but  he  was  the  reverse  of 
all  these  things,  and  I  expect  there  were  days, 
especially  in  the  winter,  when  he  thought  his 
uncle's  legacy  in  very  truth  a  burden. 

One  spring,  about  four  years  after  my  last  visit 
there,  I  found  myself  at  Pensil  again.  Bob,  him- 
self, came  to  meet  me  in  his  dog-cart,  and  was  full 
of  hearty  welcome. 
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"  You  are  not  a  bit  altered,  Bob,"  I  remarked, 
as  we  drove  along  the  narrow  lanes  at  the  reckless 
pace  affected  by  liob,  and  which  I,  with  my  advanc- 
ing years,  dreaded  with  equal  fear  and  pain  ;  "  a 
trifle  heavier  to  mount,  perhaps,  eh  ? — otherwise  not 
altered  a  bit." 

"Ain't  1?"  said  Bob,  with  but  half-concealed 
chagrin.  "  More's  the  pity.  There  was  room  for 
improvement,  you  know." 

Jolt  over  a  projecting  stone  !  Now  a  lurch  into 
a  deep  cart-track  !  My  lumbago-aching  bones  pro- 
tested against  these  Cornish  roads.  They  needed 
improvement,  whatever  one  might  think  about 
Bob  ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  long  acquaintance,  I 
ventured  to  suggest  that  they  were  apparently  not 
intended  for  such  breakneck  speed. 

"Oh, it's  right  enough,"  answered  Bob.  "Besides, 
I  don't  care  to  hang  about  here  longer  than  I  am 
obliged.  Do  you  notice  the  mist  rising  from  that 
swamp  ?  It  is  just  as  bad  in  the  village  ;  the 
whole  place  is  as  malarious  as  can  be.  Just  now 
there  is  a  bad  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  so  I  won't 
drive  you  through  it.  I  only  wish  it  belonged  to 
me.  You  know  it  is  the  place  my  uncle  let  to 
Sir  Hugh  Blundell ;  and  Blundell  refuses  to  do 
anything  to  better  its  condition.  He  says  it  adds 
picturesqueness  to  the  vie  iv  from  his  house.  Selfish 
brute ! " 

"  But  I  understood  that  his  lease  was  up  this 
spring.     Will  he  renew  it  ?  " 

"  No.  He  is  anxious  to  ;  but  I  wrote  yesterday 
to  tell  him  that  I'd  see  him  hung  and  quartered 
first.  Of  course  he  makes  the  shooting  his  excuse 
for  wanting  it ;  but  the  fact  is  that  he  thinks  I 
am  going  to  build  what  he  calls  '  eye-sores  '  in 
front  of  his  very  house.  To  my  mind,  those 
hovels  in  a  swamp  are  fifty  times  worse.  But 
then  I  am  not  artistic.  I  suppose  it  comes  of 
being  a  fool.  Sometimes  I  am  sick  of  the  whole 
business.  People  won't  see  what  is  for  their  own 
good.  But,  now,  look  at  this,"  he  added  more 
brightly,  pointing  with  his  whip  to  a  trim  little 
village  towards  which  we  were  driving.  "  This  is 
my  new  village.  You  remember  what  it  used  to 
be  ?  What  do  you  think  of  it  now  ? — honour 
bright !  " 

What  a  transformation  I  I  should  never  have 
recognised  this  place,  with  its  comfortable  cottages 
and  tidy  little  gardens,  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  in  former  days  1  had  considered  a  disgrace 


to  the  estate.  Then,  full  in  the  middle  of  a  circle 
of  wretched,  tumble-down  houses  (a  dream  for  the 
eye  of  an  artist)  there  had  been  a  stagnant  pond, 
decked  with  water-lilies  and  rushes,  but  a  very 
sink  of  disease.  A  brown,  leaf-choked  brook 
had  crawled  through  the  upper  end  of  the  village, 
straight  from  the  swamp  Bob  had  pointed  out  to 
me  as  the  ruin,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  of 
the  village  we  had  skirted.  Old  Pensil,  the 
"  prettiest  village  in  Cornwall,"  had  been  a 
disgrace.  New  Pensil  deserved  to  be  the  pride 
of  its  young  owner.  Everything  was  as  neat  and 
trim  as  a  daisy ;  the  houses  as  pretty  as  modern 
architecture  could  make  them ;  and,  where  the 
water  had  formerly  been,  a  smooth  green  had 
been  laid  out  for  the  children  to  play  on,  instead  of 
dirtying  their  sickly  little  selves  in  the  mud  that 
gathered  round  a  stagnant  duck-pond. 

I  was  able  to  express  my  full  approval,  without 
an  atom  of  humbug,  and  congratulated  Bob  on  his 
success. 

"It  must  have  cost  you  something,  too?"  I  added. 

"  It  did.  But,  besides  cleanliness  and  all  that, 
do  you  call  it  so  very  monstrous  ? "  asked  Bob 
half  wistfully.  "  I  tried  not  to  make  it  so  ;  but  I 
am  such  a  muff,  I  don't  understand  this  sort  of 
thing.  A  woman,  now,  wouldn't  think  much  of 
it?" 

"Then  she  would  be  the  fool — not  you,"  I 
said.    It  is  as  pretty  as  a  new  place  can  be.    Never 

mind  the  women.       But "  as  a  pony-carriage 

came  suddenly  round  the  corner,  "  Don't  drive 
over  them,  all  the  same.     Who  are  they  ?  " 

An  old  lady  sat  in  the  pony- carriage,  which  was 
driven  by  a  young  girl. 

It  did  not  take  me  a  second  to  recognise  the 
latter.  It  was  Cynthia,  looking  prettier  than  ever, 
like  a  pink  rosebud.  She,  too,  was  quick  to 
recognise  an  old  friend ;  for  as  she  passed  she 
turned  her  beaming  face  to  me,  and  kissed  her 
hand,  dear  child  !  I  quite  forgot  that  I  had  parted 
from  her  in  displeasure. 

"  So  she  is  here  ?  "  I  said  to  Bob. 

His  face  was  the  colour  of  a  peony  ;  evidently 
the  great,  stalwart  fellow  had  not  outgrown  his  old 
boyish  habit  of  blushing — and  he  laughed  rather 
awkwardly. 

"  Yes,  I  knew  the  old  lady  was  here  ;  but  I 
have  not  seen  Cynthia  to  speak  to.  They  say  that 
Sir  Hugh's  brother  is  making  up  to  her,  and  that 
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there  will  be  a  wedding  soon.  An  excellent  match 
for  Cynthia." 

"  And  you  ?  You  have  got  over  that  little  idea 
long  ago,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes,  rather!" 

Bob  laughed  composedly,  and  cracked  his  whip. 

"  She  was  too  clever  for  me  ;  and  I  don't  see 
the  fun  of  a  woman  having  the  upper  hand  over 
her  husband.     Liberty  for  ever  !  " 

Then  these  cottages  were  not  for  Cynthia  ?  For 
whom,  then  ?  Somehow,  I  felt  that  there  must 
be  a  woman  somewhere  in  the  matter.  Otherwise, 
long  before  this,  we  should  have  had  Bob  breaking 
loose  from  the  bonds  of  a  landlord  to  amuse  himself 
in  a  less  desolate  spot  than  Pensil. 

The  more  I  saw  of  him,  the  more  persistently 
this  thought  came  to  me.  On  closer  inspection,  I 
found  that  he  had  altered  more  than  I  had  at  first 
supposed,  though  it  was  difficult  to  define  where 
the  change  lay.  He  had  "improved  himself,"  so 
to  speak.  He  even  admitted,  with  a  little  shame, 
that  he  had  "taken  to  reading."  There,  again,  I 
felt  that  a  woman  must  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it  ;  and  if  she,  w'hoever  she  was,  did  not 
think  Bob  good  enough  for  her,  I  pitied  her  want 
of  discrimination.  Every  day  showed  me  some 
fresh  self-sacrifice,  made  for  the  sake  of  the  poor 
people  on  his  estate,  or  for  that  enigmatical  "she." 
^5,000  per  annum  does  not  go  so  very  far  w'hen 
you  have  an  estate  cumbered  with  debts,  and  in  a 
disgraceful  state  of  neglect ;  and  it  said  a  good  deal 
for  Bob's  strong-minded,  dogged  sense  of  right  that 
he  not  oiily  did  his  dutj' at  Pensil  at  the  expense  of 
his  amusements,  but  that  it  never  seemed  to  enter 
his  head  that  he  could  have  acted  in  any  other  way. 

"  Why  don't  you  marry  ?"  I  asked  one  evening, 
when  we  were  smoking  over  the  fire.  "  You  must 
be  lonely  here,  all  by  yourself" 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Bob,  shaking  his  head 
with  a  w'ise  smile.  *'  I  may  be  a  dolt,  but  I  am  not 
so  far  gone  as  all  that.  What  on  earth  should  I 
do  with  a  wife?  I  don't-care  for  stupid  little 
dolls  ;  and  clever  women  don't  care  for  me.  It  is 
my  curse  in  life  that  I  haven't  got  any  brains." 

I  said  nothing ;  but  I  had  my  conjectures 
nevertheless. 


A   few  days    later,  I   was    dawdling    about   the 
garden,    w-hen    I    heard    swift    footsteps    coming 


towards  me  along  the  gravelled  path;  and,  turning, 
whom  should  I  see  but  Cynthia,  hurrying  after  me 
with  outstretched  hands. 

"  Here  I  am  I  "  she  cried.  "  How  I  have  been 
longing  to  see  you,  dear  Mr.  Kindersley  !  It  is 
like  old  times,  seeing  your  face  again.  How  are 
you  ?  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  Have  you 
forgotten  me  all  this  time  ?  " 

"  Forgotten  you  ?     Never " 

"  Ah  !  I  gave  you  so  much  trouble  that  you 
have  cause  to  remember  ? "  she  interrupted 
laughing.  "  Do  you  remember  what  a  life  I  used 
to  lead  you  ?  I  was  very  naughty  and  wilful  ;  but 
you  always  '  made  up '  by  giving  me  a  present  I 
did  not  deserve.     Well,  am  I  altered?" 

"Naughty  and  wnlful  as  ever,  I  expect,''  I 
answered,  looking  indulgently  at  the  tall  lithe 
figure  and  handsome  face  with  its  shining  eyes. 

"No,  no.  Look  again,"  she  said,  with  a  little 
stamp  of  her  foot. 

And  looking  again,  I  did  see  that  there  was  a 
change.  The  blue  eyes  were  softer,  the  curved 
lips  more  tender,  the  whole  expression  more 
womanly,  and  therefore,  to  my  thinking,  infinitely 
more  charming.  I  could  imagine  this  gracious 
young  creature  loving  well  and  wisely.  The 
Cynthia  of  old  days  had  exacted  far  more  love 
than  she  could  give  in  return,  with  a  queenly 
superiority  that  had  often  irritated  my  bachelor 
heart,  though,  of  course,  I  gave  readily  enough, 
with  or  without  my  better  judgment. 

"  I  came  here  to-day,"  she  said,  after  a  few 
more  questions,  taking  my  arm  and  walking 
towards  the  orchard,  "  Because  he  is  interviewing 
Sir  Hugh  about  Trevene.  I  did  not  want  him  to 
find  me  here." 

"  Bob  ?     As  if  he  would  mind  !  " 

"Perhaps  not.  But  the  other  day,  when  I  met 
him  by  chance,  he  looked  as  cross  as — well,  you 
know  how  cross  Bob  can  look — and  talked  to  me 
as  if  the  mere  sight  of  me  bored  him,  I  am  not 
surprised,  for  I  used  to  treat  him  very  badly." 

"And  you  are  well  and  happy  ?  Is  the  life  of  a 
'  lady  companion  '  genial  to  you,  Cynthia  ?  " 

She  made  a  face  of  dissent ;  then  answered  more 
seriously : 

"It  is  not  all  roses.  But  it  has  been  good  for 
me.  I  think  trouble  is  necessary  to  some  people 
to  open  their  eyes  to  their  own  failings.  Mine 
were  startling  enough  to  blind  me.     No  ;  on  the 
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whole,  I  am  thankful  for  the  discipline  I  have  had 
to  endure.  I  don't  think,"  looking  at  me  with 
earnest,  candid  eyes,  "  I  dan't  think  I  am  quite  so 
bad  and  selfish  as  I  used  to  be.  I  hope  not.  But, 
then,  wlien  I  remember  my  old  self-conceit,  I 
wonder  if  I  am  not  as  bad  as  ever,  perhaps." 

"  And  now,"  I  asked,  "  as  an  old  friend,  may  I 
congratulate  you,  Cynthia  ?  '' 

"  Oh  !  "  she  said  tantalizingly,  placing  her  finger 
on  her  lips,  aid  smiling  through  tlie  long  lashes  of 

her  sunny  eyes,   "perhaps But    hark  I      Who 

is  this  ?  Oh,  how  tiresome  I  I  never  meant  to 
stay  so  long.     It  is — yes,  it  must  be — Bob." 

It  was  Bob,  swinging  down  the  orchard-path, 
whistling  and  cracking  his  riding-whip  at  the  huge 
mastiff  that  kept  bounding  up  at  him.  Seeing 
Cynthia  standing  there,  under  the  pink  and  white 
blossoms  of  the  apple-trees,  he  stopped  suddenly, 
then  came  forward  carelessly,  and  shook  hands 
with  her. 

"I  only  came  to  see  Mr.  Kindersley,"  said  the 
girl,  a  little  proudly,  to  hide  her  shyness  ;  "  and  I 
was  just  going  to  say  good- by." 

"Why  should  you  hurry  away?  We  arc 
delighted  to  see  you  here,  I  am  sure,"  said  Bob. 
"  Won't  you  have  some  tea  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  ought  to  be  home  by  now. 
I  don't  know  what  Lady  Blundell  will  say.  I 
only  hope  that  by  some  lucky  chance  she  has  not 
been  dropping  her  stitches  or  losing  her  needles. 
Good-by.  I  will  take  a  short  cut  through 
Trevene." 

"You  must  not  go  there,"  said  Bob,  quickly. 
"  Diphtheria,  you  know." 

What  thought  passed  through  Cynthia's  mind  at 
this  moment  I  cannot  guess.  But  she  flushed  up 
suddenly  over  neck  and  face. 

"  I  am  not  afraid,  she  said,  turning  to  go.  "  I 
went  there  yesterday  to  see  Nanny  Ainderby,  poor 
old  soul  ! " 

Bob  watched  her  walk  away,  then  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "  Nanny  Ainderby  died  this  afternoon," 
he  muttered,  and  strode  after  his  cousin  with  an 
air  of  resolution. 

"Let  me  drive  you  back,"  he  said.  "  It  really  is 
not  safe  for  you.  If  you  refuse " — seeing  her 
shake  her  head — "I  must  simply /orizV/  your  going 
through  Trevene,  and  insist  on  driving  you." 

Forbid  ?  insist  ?  Cynthia  could  not  have  been 
more  amazed  at  this  sudden  assumption  of  aulhorit}' 


on  Bob's  part  than  I  was.  But  that  it  awed  and 
impressed  her  was  sufficiently  evident  when  she 
meekly  consented  to  walk  home  b}^  the  longer 
route,  though  she  declined  Bob's  oft'erto  escort  her. 
That  would  have  been  too  great  a  concessioT). 


CH.\PTER  III. 

Bob's  interview  with  Sir  Hugh  had  resulted  in 
the  former  getting  what  he  wanted.  In  fact,  I 
began  to  perceive  that  when  once  Bob  had  con- 
vinced himself  ihat  he  was  in  the  right,  he  gene- 
rally did  gain  his  own  way.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  decision  in  that  boyish,  shaggy  head  ;  and 
where  that  went  in  unison  with  his  heart,  he  was 
not  to  be  daunted  by  an  army  of  opposition. 

For  some  days  he  seemed  worried  and  unlike 
himself,  and  left  off  whistling  about  the  house  and 
garden — such  an  ominous  sign  with  Bob,  that  I 
asked  him  if  anything  serious  troubled  him. 

"Me  personally?  No,  nothing,"  he  answered. 
"  But  when  the  death-rate  runs  up  at  the  rate  it  is 
doing  at  Trevene,  one  can't  help  feeling  plenty  of 
trouble  hanging  about  in  the  air.  The  diphtheria 
is  spreading  rapidly,  and  the  children  are  dying  off 
by  dozens,  poor  little  beggars.  I  had  no  idea  the 
place  was  so  over-populated.  Every  house  seems- 
alive  with  brats.  It's  a  horrid  mistake  having 
such  large  families,"  he  added,  quaintly  ;  "  but, 
when  once  they  exist,  room  must  be  found  for 
them  somewhere.  One  can't  drown  superfluous 
babies,  like  puppies." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  liave  been 
poking  about  at  Trevene?"  I  exclaimed.  "Quixotic 
young  idiot  !  We  shall  have  you  ill  next.  And 
after  being  so  wondrous  wise  with  Miss  Cynthia!" 

"  I  can't  sit  and  do  nothing.  There  is  no  one 
else  who  can  or  will  do  it.  I  am  just  off  there 
now  to  meet  the  doctor,  and  consult  with  him  as  to 
what  can  be  done,  before  things  get  worse.  But 
one  can't  cure  it  at  once.  He  says  that,  until 
the  place  is  properly  drained,  it  is  as  useless  to 
try  and  cure  disease  as  to  stem  a  torrent." 

I  used  my  weightiest  arguments  to  convince  the 
boy  that  he  was  only  running  a  useless  risk.  But 
he  laughed  at  me  for  being  an  old  raven,  and 
recommended  me  to  employ  my  time  better  down 
by  the  river  with  a  rod. 
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"  Unless  you  are  afraid  of  catching  a  chill,''  he 
called  back,  with  his  jolly  laugh.  "But  leave  me 
alone.  Thanks  ;  I  don't  want  to  wrap  myself  up 
in  cotton-wool,  like  a  Dresden  china  figure. 

1  remember  that  Bob  and  I  were  particularly 
lively  that  night  at  dinner,  and  afterwards  I  was 
incited,  by  his  flow  of  spirits,  to  relate  some  of  my 
campaigning  experiences.  I  suppose  I  was  rather 
prosy  and  long-winded,  for  at  last  I  became  aware 
that  my  auditor  was  snoring  like  a  young  grampus. 
Looking  up,  I  saw  that  he  was  sound  asleep,  his 
face  flushed,  his  breath  coming  heavily.  Some- 
thing in  his  appearance  struck  me  unpleasantly, 
and  I  tried  to  wake  him,  which  was  no  easy 
matter ;  he  seemed  strangely  drowsy  and  dull, 
and  when  at  last  I  succeeded  in  rousing  him, 
he  confessed  that  he  felt  "  dead  beat,"  and 
needed  but  little  persuasion  to  betake  himself  to 
bed,  without  even  having  finished  his  after-dinner 
cigar. 

Meantime  I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  about  a 
little  episode  that  had  taken  place  that  afternoon. 
Although  not  present  at  it  myself,  I  can  recount  it 
pretty  accurately,  having  heard  all  about  it  first 
from  Bob  and  afterwards  from  Cynthia. 

It  seems  that,  when  he  had  finished  his  business 
at  Trevene,  poked  his  nose  into  every  pestilential 
corner,  and  dived  to  the  bottom  of  the  evils,  Bob 
started  on  his  homeward  way,  when,  just  at  the 
entrance  to  the  village,  he  saw  the  figure  of  a 
young  woman  crossing  the  rusti:  bridge  over  the 
brook. 

Now  Bob  was  at  one  end  of  the  bridge,  the 
young  woman  at  the  other.  Whether  they  wished 
to  or  not,  they  were  bound  to  meet  in  the  middle, 
and,  being  cousins,  they  could  hardly,  with  civility, 
do  so  without  a  few  words  of  greeting. 

Bob  was  whistling  "We'll  never  come  home  no 
more."  When  he  saw  Cynthia,  he  stopped  abruptly 
and  frowned. 

Cynthia  was  singing  "Oh,  that  we  two  were 
Maying."     She  stopped  and  smiled. 

Once,  I  think,  the  positions  would  have  been 
reversed. 

On  her  arm  Cynthia  carried  a  large  basket, 
whence  protruded  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  suggestive 
of  port  wine.  Bob's  eyes  glanced  first  at  the 
bottle,  then  at  the  girl's  bright  face. 


"Been  having  a  picnic,"  he  asked,  "all  by 
yourself?  " 

"  I  am  taking  some  things  from  Lady  Blundell 
to  the  Rays.  Poor  creatures  I  the  mother  and 
four  children  are  ill,"  answered  Cynthia.  "  I 
never  saw  such  little  miseries.  They  ought  to  be 
dosed  with  port  wine  all  round." 

"But  I  don't  think  _yoM  ought  to  take  it ;  in  fact, 
I  am  sure  of  it.     Please  go  back  at  once." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Cynthia,  tossing  her  head. 
"Please  le:  me  pass." 

"  Why  are  you  so  obstinate  ?  I  only  advise 
you  for  your  own  good." 

"  Then  why  are  yoii  here  ?  We  are  both 
mortal,  I  suppose." 

"  I  came  because  no  one  else  can  do  what  I  had 
to  do,"  said  Bob.  "  So  you  see  I  could  not  help 
myself." 

"Just  my  case.  Lady  Blundell's  maid  would 
not  come — no  one  would  come.  Besides,  Trevene 
has  more  calls  on  me  than  it  has  on  them,"  she 
went  on.  "  I  can  never  forget  that  this  used  to  be 
my  home.  And  then  I  often  think  this  misery 
is  partly  my  fault.  I  uever  used  to  bother  abou: 
it.  You  remember,  I  was  angry  with  you  when 
3'ou  suggested  improvements,  and  for  long  after- 
wards I  bore  you  a  grudge.  In  fact,  I  believe  1 
tried  to  influence  Sir  Hugh  not  to  give  up  his 
lease  when  you  wanted  him  to.  There — now  yoa 
know  ! " 

She  was  looking  at  him  with  defiant  blue  eyes  ; 
her  lips  were  quivering  as  though  she  had  forced 
herself  to  say  all  this  against  her  will,  and  hated 
the  office. 

Bob's  face  was  quite  impassive.  He  only 
murmured  something  about  not  understanding 
how  she  could  have  influenced  the  selfish  old 
baronet.  ' 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  returned  Cynthia  ;  "  at  least  1 
influenced  his  brother,  and  he  manages  most  of 
Sir  Hugh's  affairs." 

"  Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  a  pity  you  don't 
use  your  influence  for  better  ends,''  said  Bob,  in  a 
voice  of  angry  scorn.  "  At  all  events,  don't  make 
matters  worse  by  folly.     Give  me  your  basket !" 

It  was  the  first  time  Cynthia  had  seen  Bob 
roused  like  this.  She  scarcely  recognised  her 
former  easy-going  companion  in  the  irate  young 
mentor,  with  his  wrathful  blue  eyes. 

"  Never  I "  she    replied,   though    her   voice    had 
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lost  its  vigour.     She  had  never  been  afraid  of  Bob 
the  lamb  ;  but  Bob  the  lion  positively  awed  her. 

"  Let  me  go  on,"  she  said  feebly.  "  You  are 
very  rude." 

"  I  don't  care  !  "  cried  Bob.  "  You  drive  me  to 
it." 

Then,  taking  the  basket  perforce  out  of  her 
reluctant  hands,  he  swung  it  over  the  low  rail  of 
the  bridge. 

"  There  !  "  he  said.  "  Now,  I  will  stay  here  till 
you  go  home." 

"  Then  I  shall  go  now — at  once,"  cried  poor 
Cynthia,  completely  at  bay.  "  Nothing  shall  induce 
me  to  stay  here  with  you." 

Bob  made  no  reply,  but  watched  her  until  she 
was  out  of  sight.  His  face  had  become  very 
crestfallen.  He  had  lost  his  temper  with  a 
woman,  and  felt  heartily  ashamed  of  himself 
"  What  a  rough  brute  I  am  ! "  he  kept  saying  to 
himself. 

Presently  he  picked  up  the  scattered  contents  of 
the  basket,  which  were  but  little  the  worse  for 
their  fall,  and  turned  back  towards  Trevene. 

*'  It's  no  use  wasting  good  port,''  he  thought, 
ruefully.  "  To  these  poor  wretches  I  dare  say  it 
is  even  more  precious  than  my  lost  temper." 


Bob  was  stricken  with  diphtheria.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  of  it.  I  knew  the  symptoms  too  well 
to  require  confirmation  of  my  fears  from  the 
doctor.  It  was  what  they  called  a  '*  bad  case;"  and 
I  knew,  too,  what  that  meant — the  old  story  of  the 
young  and  strong  and  brave  cut  off  in  the  heyday 
of  youth  and  vigour.     Poor  Bob  !  poor  Bob  ! 

On  the  second  day  of  his  illness,  I  was  pacing 
sorrowfully  up  and  down  the  orchard,  feeling  half 
vexed  with  the  keen  spring  sunshine.  How 
could  it  come  mocking  us  like  this,  when  the 
young  master  of  Pensil  lay  stifling  indoors,  not  to 
issue  forth  again,  except  to  be  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  others  to  the  quiet  old  churchyard  ? 
He  was  fit  for  it — none  more  so.  But  there 
seemed  so  much  for  him  to  do — so  mioch  work 
that  required  strong,  steady  hearts  like  his  to 
accomplish. 

My  spectacles  were  getting  hazy,  my  thoughts 
more  and  more  despondent,  when  some  one  ran 
up  behind  me,  and  a  well-known  voice  cried 
sobbingly  : 


"  Oh,  Mr.  Kindersley,  let  me  go  to  him.  Let 
me  see  him." 

"Hey!  what?"  I  exclaimed,  startled;  then, 
seeing  Cynthia  standing  there  pale  and  worn  with 
weeping,  I  added  sorrowfully,  "  Why,  my  poor 
child,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

"Yes,  I  know  I  have  no  right  to  be  here,"  she 
cried.     "  But  I  cannot  help  it.      Perhaps  he  would 
not  say  so  himself.     They  tell  me  that  he  is  dying. 
Oh,  Mr.  Kindersley,  how  pitiful  it  seems  !  " 
Pitiful  indeed  ! 

I  could  not  answer.  The  only  words  Bob  had 
spoken  all  that  day  had  been  these  :  "  It  is  best  as 
it  is.  Pensil  will  go  back  to  its  right  owner.  I  am 
not  good  enough  for  it.  It  is  only  fair.  Bless 
her."  Then  he  had  given  one  of  his  jolly,  boyish 
smiles,  and  closed  his  eyes  with  a  look  of  calm 
content. 

So  it  had  been  for  Cynthia  after  all ! 
When   I   repeated  his  words   to  her,  the  tears 
rained  down  her  cheeks,  as  she  sobbed  out  some 
incoherent  storj-  about  her  own  unworthiness  and 
Bob's  goodness,  Bob's  unselfishness. 

"And  I  used  to  call  him  stupid.  Poor  Bob! 
But  lately  I  have  understood  all  the  goodness  in 

him,  and  have  learnt "  Oh,  I  have  missed  hira 

all  these  years  !     Let  me  go  to  him,  if  only  to  see 
him,  without  letting  him  know  that  I  have  come." 

There  was  no  gainsaying  her.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  I  acted  like  a  weak  old  fool ;  but  I  could  not 
help  it.  It  seemed  to  me  only  right  and  just  that 
he  should  know  that  he  had  won  her  wild  heart 
before  he  died. 

I  took  her  upstairs,  and  told  Bob  that  she  had 
come  to  see  him. 

He  was  lying  very  still — the  shadow  of 
himself  already.  But  the  old  blush  was  ready  for 
her,  and  the  old  bright  smile. 

"  You  ought  not  to  come,"  he  murmured.  "  But 
I  am  very  glad.  I  was  very  rude,  the  other  day. 
I  am  such  a  stupid  fellow,  Cynthia." 

The  sound  of  the  familiar  words,  "  I  am  such  a 
stupid  fellow,"  overcame  me.  I  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  window,  and  blow  my  nose 
violently.  The  next  thing  I  heard  was  Cynthia 
sobbing  out  : 

"  Bob,  Bob,  don't  say  that.  Stay  for  me,  dear, 
dear  Bob.  Once  you  asked  me  to  come  to  you, 
and  I  would  not.  And  now — and  now — now  I 
come  to  you  of  my  free  will,  to  ask  you  to  take 
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me,   Bob.     I  am   obliged,"  laughing  through    her 
tears,  "  to  come  to  you,   because  you  will  not   ask 

me.     And  yet  I  know — I  believe " 

"Darling/"  whispered  Bob, 

*  *  *  * 


I  have  just  come  back  from  their  wedding. 

Bob  says  he  is  the  luckiest  fellow  on  earth. 
"  Because  you  know  how  clever  Cynthia  is,  and  1 
always  was  more  or  less  of  a  fool." 

What  do  you  think  ? 


AX    ElIPTV    SKY— A    WORLD    OF   HEATHER. 


The  Meistersingers 
of  Nuremberg, 


TT  is  not  usual  to  associate  a  feeling  for  the 
-*-  comic  with  music  of  the  highest  order, 
although  many  passages  in  the  works  of  Mozart 
and  Rossini  prove  that  it  is  not  incompatible  with 
musical  art  of  great  refinement  ;  the  comic  here 
understood  is,  of  course,  that  of  language  and 
action,  for  in  purely  musical  form  humour  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  works  of  Beethoven. 
But  it  has  been  reserved  for  Wagner  to  advance 
lyrical  comedy  to  a  place  as  honourable  as  that  of 
any  other  form  which  art  can  assume.  The  Meister- 
singers of  Nuremberg  is  a  work  truly  Shakspearian 
in  conception,  and  of  its  kind  well-nigh  faultless. 

Planned  immediately  after  the  completion  of 
Tannhduser  it  was  intended  as  a  satirical  pendant 
to  the  Battle  of  the  Bards  at  the  Warlburg  ;  and 
had  it  seen  the  light  as  first  proposed,  it  would 
have  been  a  slight  and  popular  piece,  better 
calculated  to  have  replenished  the  author's  starved 
purse  than  to  have  added  greatly  to  his  fame. 
Fortunately  intervening  circumstances  hindered 
its  immediate  production,  and  the  overwhelming 
flood  of  inspiration  that  created  Lohengrin  swept 
all  lesser  projects  for  the  time  being  completely 
out  of  sight;  other  great  works  followed,  and  mean- 
while nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  Meistersingers. 

But,  though  set  aside  thus  indefinitely,  it  was 
not    forgotten,    and    continued    more    or    less    to 


occupy  the  composer's  mind  for  many  years,  till  at 
last,  in  1 86 7,  it  reappeared  so  wonderfully  trans- 
formed as  hardly  to  yield  in  originality  and  aesthetic 
beauty  to  any  musical  creation  the  world  has  seen. 

The  master-singers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  craftsmen  and  burghers  of  Nuremberg, 
forming  an  association  for  the  development  of 
music  and  poetry,  which  association,  through 
organisation  and  success,  assumed  after  a  while 
the  proportions  and  authority  of  an  academy. 
Their  aims,  at  first  liberal  and  elevated,  gradually 
narrowed  as  they  hedged  themselves  from  outside 
competition  by  a  code  of  rules,  formulas,  &c.,  the 
effect  of  which  was  rather  to  warp  the  student's 
efforts  than  to  strengthen  his  artistic  faculties.  It 
is  the  academic  conventionalism,  and  pedantic 
sacrifice  of  matter  to  form,  symbolized  by  them, 
that  is  mercilessly  satirised  throughout  the  opera. 

But  their  history  is  not  without  bright  examples 
of  a  more  generous  art-productive  spirit ;  and 
Wagner's  object  being  as  much  the  glorification  of 
German  art  as  the  condemnation  of  scholastic 
abuses,  he  has  placed  amongst  them  Hans  Sachs, 
the  shoemaker  and  poet — an  historical  personage  of 
considerable  importance  in  early  German  literature. 

A  large-minded  sympathetic  nature,  he  forms 
in  the  play  a  central  figure,  influenciag  in  a 
generally  beneficent  manner  those  around  him,  and 
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contrasting  with  Beckmesser  the  Marker,  in  whom 
is  personified  all  that  is  absurd  in  master-singer- 
burgherdom.  This  Marker  was  an  examiner 
appointed  by  the  guild  to  "mark"  with  strokes 
upon  a  board  the  faults  committed  by  executants  : 
seven  faults  were  allowed,  but  beyond  that  the 
performer  was  said  to  have  failed. 

The  overture,  as  in  Tannhiiuser,  is  an  epitome 
of  the  entire  opera,  one  or  another  of  the  motives 
that  compose  it  being  constantly  present  under 
some  form  or  disguise  throughout  every  scene. 
It  commences  with  a  grand  burst  of  melody  that 
quickly  glides  into  fugue,  till  presently  supplanted 
by  another  motive,  an  old  German  march  indi- 
cative of  the  lusty,  healthy  spirit  of  the  times  ; 
thus  enriched,  the  fugue  flows  on  till  a  third 
melody  is  added — a  melody  that  becomes  in  the 
opera  the  "  after-song  "  in  Walter  von  Stoltzing's 
trial-song.  The  fugue  is  now  extraordinarily  rich 
and  varied,  the  motives  with  their  developments 
blending  or  taking  prominence  in  succession,  till, 
without  the  slightest  intermission,  the  music 
swings  suddenly  and  with  marvellous  effect  from 
the  orchestra  to  the  back  of  the  stage  as  the  curtain 
rises,  disclosing  a  scene  in  St.  Katherine's  Church, 
where  the  afternoon's  service  is  proceeding. 

The  foreground  represents  the  open  space  before 
the  choir.  Here  Walter,  leaning  against  a  pillar 
tries  repeatedly  to  attract  the  attention  of  Eva,  the 
goldsmith's  daughter,  who  in  turn  allows  herself 
to  be  greatly  distracted  by  his  gestures.  The 
service  ended,  the  congregation  leaves  the  church. 
Eva  is  detained  by  the  young  man,  who  seeks  to 
discover  if  she  is  disposed  to  favour  his  suit. 

Most  remarkable  and  well-nigh  unique,  the 
music  of  this  scene  should  be  of  special  interest  to 
all  musical  thinkers;  the  love-note  insinuates  itself 
subtly  into  the  solemn  wanderings  of  the  religious 
chant,  and  is  revealed  from  time  to  time,  adding  an 
unexpected  charm  to  the  pious  melody.  Then 
follows  what  is  really  explanatory  recitative ; 
but  so  interwoven  is  it  with  motives  conveying 
the  emotions  of  the  personages  taking  part  in  it,  that 
it  becomes  intensely  interesting,  while  maintaining 
an  extraordinary  originality  of  character. 

One  instantly  recognises  the  spoilt-child-like 
nature  of  Eva's  love,  the  poetical  fervour  of  Von 
Stoltzing's  devotion,  the  good-natured  but  intermit- 
tent sympathy  of  the  attendant  Magdalena,  distracted 
some  -vhat  by  her  own  little  interests.     The  various 


harmonies  of  the  overture  occur  again  and  again  as 
Walter  is  informed  that  Eva  is  the  destined  bride 
of  the  winner  in  the  lyrical  competition  to  be  held 
the  following  day,  the  Feast  of  St.  John. 

'Prentices  now  enter  to  prepare  seats  for  a 
meeting  of  the  masters ;  and  while  the  music 
becomes  suggestive  of  the  noisy  thoughtlessness  of 
school-children,  but  also  of  their  freshness,  the 
boys  chaff  their  monitor,  David  (Sachs'  pupil  and 
'prentice),  for  his  bustling  importance.  He  is  a 
well-taught  scholar,  and,  while  he  sings,  the 
conceited  display  of  more  advanced  school  learning 
or  the  expression  of  ideas  not  original  is  wittily 
suggested.  On  him  devolves  the  task  imposed  by 
his  sweetheart,  Magdalena,  who  now  leaves  the 
church  with  her  mistress,  of  acquainting  the 
stranger- knight  with  the  conditions  of  the  morrow's 
contest.  He  recites  with  student-like  elaborateness  a 
list  of  rules  and  formulas  of  length  sufficient  to  damp 
the  courage  even  of  a  tried  singer,  while  satirical 
comment  on  his  character  is  most  amusingly  con- 
veyed by  the  orchestra  and  even  by  his  own  singing. 

Walter  at  last,  discouraged  and  somewhat 
annoyed  by  the  rude  fun  of  the  'prentices,  is  about 
to  depart  when  the  beautiful  and  dignified  motive 
of  the  Mastersingers  announces  the  approach  of 
those  worthies  ;  they  enter  headed  by  the  goldsmith 
Pogner  and  the  Marker.  While  the  necessary 
preliminaries  of  calling  the  list  and  seat-taking  are 
being  gone  through,  the  new  motive  is  delightfully 
elaborated ;  it  is  presently  supplemented  by 
another  of  kindred  spirit,  as  Pogner,  the  old-world 
ideal  father,  dedicates  all  that  to  him  is  precious, 
even  his  only  child,  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
arts.  Truly  bewildering  becomes  now  the  melodic 
development  of  the  orchestration,  which  forms  as  it 
were  a  great  river  of  harmony  flowing  grandly  on, 
now  in  sympathy  with  the  youthful  enthusiasm 
of  Walter,  and  again  contrasting  with  the 
aggressiveness  of  the  Marker.  The  young  nobleman 
presents  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Ij'rical  honours  ; 
his  song  is  a  poetical  allegory,  descriptive  of  his 
new  born-love,  which  he  likens  to  the  Spring 
rushing  through  the  woodlands  and  forests, 
awakening  nature  to  life  and  joy,  which  Winter, 
lurking  in  the  thorns  and  withered  leaves,  in  vain 
attempts  to  arrest.  Beckmesser,  at  whom  this  is 
pointed,  has  already  recognised  in  Walter  a 
dangerous  rival,  and,  availing  himself  to  the  full  of 
the    advantages   of    his   position,   he    scores   the 


Beckmesser Rogue,  let  me  alone. 

David.     /  wzY/  -mhen  I  have  smashed  every  bone. 


/'^ 


So  cries  thro'  •woodlands  the  Spring 
And  makes  them  loudly  ring. 
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Marker's  board  all  over  before  the  song  is  halfway 
through,  and  urges  the  rejection  of  the  competition 
without  further  trial.  The  masters  are  sorely 
puzzled  what  to  do ;  their  guiding  rules  have 
certainly  been  utterly  disregarded,  and  the  whole 
style  of  the  music  is  foreign  to  them ;  but  then  Sachs, 
whom  they  deeply  respect,  is  inclined  to  favour 
the  innovation.  The  shoemaker  has  recognised  that, 
though  new  in  form,  the  song  is  full  of  merit ; 
and  he  also  sees  through  the  Marker's  unfair 
manoeuvring,  which  he  denounces,  calling  upon 
Walter  to  finish  his  song.  But  it  is  not  listened 
to,  or  impresses  unfavourably  those  (Sachs 
excepted)  who  attend  to  it ;  for  it  now  angrily 
satirises  the  masters  themselves,  who  are  likened 
to  owls  and  croaking  ravens,  among  whom  the 
golden  bird  of  love  can  find  no  place.  The  hubbub 
increases,  the  masters  arguing  amongst  themselves ; 
Beckmesser  screeching  for  the  rules.  Walter 
leaves  in  dudgeon.  Sachs  is  insulted  and  refused 
a  hearing  ;  the  'prentices'  noisy  chorus  breaks  in 
again,  dominated  by  the  jealous  Marker  ;  the 
masters  declare  the  candidate  rejected,  and  all 
crowd  out  in  confusion,  leaving  Sachs  pensive  and 
discouraged  as  the  curtain  falls. 

In  the  second  act  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  street, 
the  nearest  houses  on  each  side  being  respectively 
those  of  Hans  Sachs  and  of  Pogner,  the  rich 
goldsmith;  it  is  evening,-  and  the 'prentices  are 
closing  the  shops,  teasing  David  the  while.  Their 
chorus,  similar  in  motive  to  that  of  the  first  act,  is 
interrupted  by  the  advent  of  Sachs,  whom  they 
presently  leave  working  at  his  door  alone.  The 
shoemaker  poet  commences  a  lyrical  monologue 
in  which  he  tries  in  vain  to  analyze  the  emotions 
awakened  in  his  breast  by  Von  Stoltzing's  song;  his 
singing  is  full  of  deep  but  quiet  enthusiasm,  while 
the  orchestral  accompaniment  is  interspersed  with 
motives  suggestive  of  the  morning's  scene,  one 
especially  prominent  which  may  be  taken  to 
indicate  doubt  or  uncertainty.  This  monologue, 
and  the  conversation  with  Eva  that  immediately 
follows,  are  remarkably  attractive,  as  well  for  their 
exceeding  originality  as  for  their  melodic  richness. 

To  learn  indirectly  from  Sachs  what  are  yet 
the  knight's  chances  of  ultimate  success  is  the 
young  girl's  object ;  but  he,  in  whom  she  has 
not  confided,  guessing  that  something  is  afloat, 
t'eigns  indifference.  Hurt  and  indignant,  Eva  flings 
away   in  displeasure,    and    the    shoemaker  draws 


back  a  little  to  watch  the  adventure.  He  beholds 
Walter's  approach,  and  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  proposed  plan  of  an  elopement ;  the  arrival 
of  Beckmesser,  who  has  come  to  serenade  the 
prize-maiden,  renders  his  immediate  interference 
unnecessary,  but  he  resolves  in  the  meantime  to 
avenge  the  insult  offered  him  that  morning  by  the 
Marker,  who  had  rudely  reminded  him  of  a  pair  of 
shoes  left  unfinished. 

At  the  first  sound  of  his  enemy's  gnat-like 
prelude,  he  begins  working,  singing  lustily  the 
while  a  ditty  calculated  at  once  to  admonish  Eva, 
who  is  within  hearing,  and  to  disconcert  the 
Marker.  The  latter,  enraged,  orders  him  to  stop. 
With  mock  humility,  Sachs  represents  to  him  that 
he  cannot  work  without  singing,  and  that  the  shoes 
in  course  of  mending  are  those  for  which  he  was 
so  pressed  that  morning  ;  he  agrees,  however,  to 
desist  on  condition  that  he  may  act  as  marker  to 
the  Marker's  efforts,  indicating  the  faults  with  a 
stroke  of  his  hammer  upon  the  shoe. 

Beckmesser's  song,  a  gnome-like  performance 
at  best,  is  rendered  still  more  fantastic  and  jerky 
by  the  noisy  marking  from  the  workshop ;  it 
becomes  at  last  quite  incoherent,  the  busy  hammer 
keeping  full  pace  with  it  till  the  singer,  choked 
with  rage,  is  unable  to  continue. 

Sachs  then  derisively  assures  him  that,  thanks 
to  the  Marker's  calling,  his  shoes  are  finished.  The 
wretched  man  has  the  further  humiliation  of  receiv- 
ing strong  signs  of  disapproval  from  Eva's  window, 
where  Magdalena  is  impersonating  her  mistress. 
She  is  recognised  by  David,  who,  peeping  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  so  much  noise,  is  seized  with 
jealousy  at  the  sight,  and  pounces  on  Beckmesser, 
whom  he  thrashes  unmercifully  ;  a  mob  is  attracted 
by  the  latter's  cries,  and  a  general  fight  begins. 

Wagner  may  be  said  to  have  invented  this  kind 
of  scene,  where  the  phrases  sung  by  one  group, 
then  by  another  as  they  crowd  forward,  meet 
and  entangle ;  the  orchestra  becomes  a  s  A/aying, 
surging  mass  of  sound,  one  popular  motive  after 
another  taking  prominence,  signalling  the  presence 
of  the  difterent  guilds  as  they  arrive,  the  music, 
chorus,  and  instruments  swelling  rapidly  in  a 
furious  crescendo  till  the  whole  becomes  well-nigh 
chaotic.  Under  cover  of  the  riot,  Sachs  separates 
the  lovers.  Eva  he  pushes  into  her  father's  arms, 
and  Walter  he  drags  with  him  inside  his  own  door, 
which  is  then  closed.     The  mob  breaks  up  as  the 


Ut>on  the  <fool  here,  place  your  foot. 
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watch's  horn  is  heard  in  thedistance,andthe  troubled 
music  subsides  as  the  act  is  brought  to  a  close. 

The  curtain  rises  a  third  time,  disclosing  the 
interior  of  Sachs's  workshop.  Sachs  is  seated, 
plunged  in  thought,  and  answers  vaguely  to  his 
'prentice's  apologies  for  the  last  night's  disturbance. 
At  length  he  rouses  himself,  and  David  is  dismissed. 

The  orchestration,  which  has  for  some  time 
hinted  the  subject  of  the  poet's  thoughts  by 
occasional  snatches  from  the  riot-music,  becomes 
more  defined  and  melodic  as  a  second  monologue 
is  begun  ;  it  is  more  suave  than  the  first,  more 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  from  Wagner,  and 
expresses  the  wonder  of  a  refined  nature  at  the 
love  of  strife  displayed  by  the  untaught.  With 
but  slight  change,  this  melody  adapts  itself  to  a 
dialogue  with  Von  Stolfzing,  who  has  entered 
meanwhile,  in  which  Sachs  gently  defends  the 
master-rules,  and  induces  the  young  nobleman  to 
try  again  his  fortune  with  a  master-song,  under- 
taking to  aid  him  with  the  rules. 

In  this  song  is  described  a  vision — a  garden 
glorious  with  the  morning  light,  in  which  he  beholds 
a  tree  covered  with  golden  fruit ;  his  love  appears 
to  him,  and  gives  to  him  fruit  of  the  tree — the  tree 
of  life.  The  after-song  follows,  the  melody  of  which 
has  figured  in  the  overture :  two  stars  appear  to 
him,  moving  together  in  the  evening  skies,  a  distant 
murmuring  stream  stirs  his  soul,  and,  looking  up, 
lo  !  not  fruit,  but  stars  bedeck  the  tree — the  tree  of 
fame.  Sachs,  deeply  moved,  advises  a  third  verse 
to  explain  the  vision,  which  Walter  promises  for 
later  on ;  he  and  Sachs  then  leave  the  scene  together. 

Through  the  shop-door  the  Marker  then  appears 
cautiously  approaching  ;  he  walks  painfully,  as 
though  suffering  from  his  recent  ill-treatment, 
starting  as  in  terror  at  the  occasional  little  crashes 
of  the  orchestra  which  is  playing  a  funny  succession 
of  abortive  phrases  in  keeping  with  his  pantomine. 
Finding  on  the  table  a  paper  on  which  Sachs  has 
written  some  notes  of  Walter's  song,  he  reproaches 
the  shoemaker,  who  has  now  returned  with  the  dis- 
loyalty of  concealing  his  rivalry.  Sachs,  to  reassure 
him,  permits  him  to  keep  the  paper,  and  even  to  use 
it  as  his  own,  if  he  can.  Beckmesser  is  overjoyed, 
for  his  song  of  the  night  before  is  now  ruined,  and 
he  rushes  away  to  prepare  the  new  one  as  best  he 
may  in  the  short  interval  yet  remaining. 

Eva  is  the  next  visitor  :  something  is  wrong  with 
her  shoe,  which  is  too  wide  and  therefore  pinches 


her ;  while  Sachs  with  comical  gravity  prepares  to 
rectify  this  fault,  Walter  appears  again  and  stands 
spell-bound  at  the  sight  of  his  beloved.  He  then, 
as  though  inspired,  commences  his  third  verse,  in 
which  he  describes  the  wondrous  beauty  of  his 
love  whom  the  stars  adorn|;  she  pours  into  his 
soul  the  joys  of  the  blest, 

Eva  sinks  weeping  with  joy  on  Sachs's  breast, 
and  is  by  him  placed  tenderly  in  the  arms  of  her 
lover.  David  and  Magdalena  are  summoned  to 
vdtness  the  christening  of  the  song,  which  receives 
the  title  of  "The  glorious  morning-dream's  true 
story,"  Then  is  sung  the  splendid  quintet,  in 
which  the  singers  give  expression  to  their  joy  and 
confidence  of  coming  triumph. 

The  scene  now  changes;  it  represents  a  meadow 
by  the  banks  of  the  Pegnitz.  All  Nuremberg  is 
assembled  in  holiday  attire ;  lively  choruses  are 
sung  to  the  processions  of  the  different  corporations. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  maidens  from  Fiirth,  the 
music  becomes  a  waltz,  to  which  they  dance 
with  the  'prentices.  The  ground  is  cleared,  the 
orchestra  giving  again  the  opening  measure  of 
the  overture,  heralding  the  approach  of  the  masters. 
These  arrive  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
and  take  their  stand  on  a  raised  platform. 

After  a  short  preliminary  address  from  Sachs, 
the  Marker  is  called  upon  to  begin.  He  endeavours 
to  fit  his  old  melody  to  Walter's  poem,  with  which 
it  does  not  harmonise  ;  his  jumbled  notes  and 
misread  phrases  provoke  universal  ridicule,  till  in 
despair  he  is  obliged  to  retire,  first  accusing  Sachs 
of  having  betrayed  him.  To  prove  that  it  is  bis 
own  incapacity  that  is  the  cause  of  Beckmesser's 
failure,  Sachs  signs  to  Walter  to  advance  that  he 
may  sing  the  poem  rightly  ;  again  is  heard  the 
beautiful  trial-song,  which  is  now  received  with 
rapture  by  all,  even  the  masters  acknowledging 
its  worth.  The  author  receives  the  crown  of  laurel 
from  the  hands  of  his  now  affianced  bride,  but 
declines  the  proffered  mastership  with  some 
disdain,  Hans  Sachs  good-humouredly  reminds 
him  that  the  guild  that  could  confer  such  a  prize  as 
he  has  won  cannot  be  worthless.  He  is  cheered 
by  the  'prentices  and  people  as  the  curtain  falls. 

From  merely  a  comical  travesty,  this  opera  has 
become  an  apotheosis  of  national  German  art,  or 
has  an  aim  even  more  universal  in  the  assertion 
of  the  superioritj'  of  art-inspired  genius  to  any 
academic  restriction. 
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"  Allez-vous-en  dans  le  midi,  et  vohs  verrez. 
iuui,  et  jmi  loul  plus  grand  que  nature.'" 

CHAPTER  X. 

ARLES THE     MUSEUM     OF      PICTURES TYPES THE 

ROMAN      AMPHITHEATRE MONUMENT     TO     PROVENCAL 

POET ROMAN  THEATRE THE  RHONE THE  ALISCAMPS 

HISTORY    OF    ARLES A    BRIC-A-BRAC    SHOP 

MEDIEVAL    DOORWAY. 


^HERE   is 
-^       catacombs  ; 


no    mistake    about    the    so-called 
huge    vaulted    passages    really 


exist  under  our  hotel ; 
one  great  arch  contains 
hundreds  of  human 
thigh  bones.  There  are 
traces  of  doorways, 
which  were  probably 
of  stone ;  we  see  a  huge 
ventilating  shaft,  and 
the  round  monolith  of 
what  was  once  an  an- 
cient well.  These  sub- 
terranean passages  are 
now  used  as  cellars; 
they  extend  over  the 
entire  Place  du  Forum. 
Tradition  only  locates 
the  Forum  here. 

Aries  was  once  the  metropolis  of  Southern  Gaul 
(Gallula  Roma  Aurelas) ;  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
Roman  Prefecture,  and  in  the  ninth  century,  when 
the  Empire  ceased  to  exist,  it  became  the  capital 
of  the  so-called  kingdom  of  Aries.  At  the  iron 
bridge  which  connects  the  town  of  Aries  with  its 
suburb  of  Trinquetaille,  once  was  situated  a  stone 
bridge,  which  has  long  since  disappeared,  the  great 
Roman  road,  the  Via  Aurelia,  which  ran  from 
Rome  to  Cadiz,  over  which  passed  the  whole  of 
the  merchandise  from  Gaul  and  Spain  to  Rome. 

We  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us  ;  we  have  yet 


Vous  verres  ce  diable  de  pays  ou  le  soleil  transfigure 

Alphonse  Daudet. 

to  see  the  Aliscamps  (the  ancient  Elisii  Campi), 
the  theatre,  the  arena  (or  amphitheatre),  the  tower  c  f 
Constantine,  and  other  sights.  We  lounge  into  the 
fruit-market,  and  we  find  a  regular  market  of  odds 
and  ends  as  well.  Here  are  sellers  of  glassware 
and  crockery,  higglers  who  purchase  live  poultry 
and  rabbits,  country-women  vending  cheeses,  eggs, 
and  butter,  and  peripatetic  pedlars  of  odds  and 
ends.  Innumerable  country  carts  have  come  into 
the   place,   b'-inging:  the  farmers'    wives    and   the 

female  peasants,  who 
^''■'  >^«rtnp.  II,  /  ,.  .  -  have  come  to  sell  their 
produce,  and  do  a  little 
shopping  in  Aries. 
There  are  many  booths 
and  sweetmeat- 
barrows  ;  there  are 
umbrella  merchants, 
who  seem  to  do  a  large 
business ;  there  are 
sellers  of  sabots  and  of 
drapery,  and  vendors  of 
cakes;  while  all  along 
the  boulevard  the  cafes 
do  a  roaring  trade,  and 
peasants  and  towns- 
people refresh  them- 
selves with  coffee,  absinthe,  cognac,  and  wine. 
There  we  notice  an  old,  old  man,  a  poor  old  boy,  half 
paralysed,  smoking  a  pipe  of  clay  an  inch  long,  who 
potters  in  and  out  among  the  crowds  in  the  cafes, 
and  cams  an  honest  penny  by  blacking  boots, 
while  his  poor  old  wife,  who  totters  with  age,  marks 
down  the  likely  customers,  and  indicates  them  to  her 
aged  husband  ;  when  the  old  fellow  does  get  a  job 
he  invariably  hands  the  money  to  the  old  woman, 
and  at  length  she  doles  out  a  penny  to  him,  which 
he  spends  in  beer,  while  she  patiently  awaits  his 
return,  seated  on  the  shoe-black's  box. 
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Here  in  Aries  we  find  numerous  desecrated 
churches.  There  stand  those  beautiful,  solid  stone- 
roofed  churches,  bereft  of  windows  and  exterior 
decorations,  stripped  of  their  lead-work  and  their 
staioed  glass  windows ;  and  they  are  granaries, 
barns,  or  warehouses,  one  is  a  school  of  art, 
while  we  enter  another  which  has  become  a 
receptacle  for  carts,  and  the  aisles  are  walled  off 
as  convenient  cow-houses  and  stables. 

Then  in  an  evil  moment  we  see  the  word  museum. 
It  is  a  sort  of  nightmare  picture-gallery — Newman 
suffers  at  the  collection  of  horrors. 

We  entered  a  little  shady  courtyard,  on    every 


etait  ires  fort  sur  la  rouge,  messieurs"  says  the 
gardien.  In  every  picture  there  were  great  dabs 
of  red.  Here  is  a  portrait  of  the  artist  himself, 
with  two  Arlesian  women;  he  has  a  pair  of  scarlet 
knee  breeches  on,  and  looks  as  if  he  were  suffering 
from  scarlet  fever,  and  enjoying  it  hugely.  There 
were  a  few,  a  very  few,  fair  pictures,  notably  "The 
First  Duel,"  two  primeval  prehistoric  nude  figures, 
tearing  each  others  hair  out  by  handfuls,  and 
trying  to  strangle  each  other  with  the  unoccupied 
hand.  Then  there  was  the  well-known  picture  of 
the  vulture  hovering  over  the  dying  Arab,  and 
waiting  for  the  closing  of  the  eyes  of  the  dying  man. 
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side  of  which  ran  flowering  creepers,  bearing 
many  of  them  what  were  to  us  floral  revelations. 
We  have  seen  many  beautiful  flowering  shrubs 
here  in  Southern  France  that  are  quite  new  to  both 
of  us.  Out  rushed  the  gardien,  he  has  seen  us. 
The  spider  has  scented  his  prey  ;  he  begs  that  we 
will  walk  up ;  he  points  out  to  us  the  tapestries,  a 
fearful  sculpture  of  a  lion,  then  he  shows  us  his 
room  of  horrors.  The  actual  studio  of  some  local 
artist  who  once  gained  the  prize  of  Rome,  and 
some  hundreds  of  his  works.  He  must  have 
been  a  great  producer,  this  man,  and  he  couldn't 
ever  have  sold  a  picture,  if  he  had  there  could  not 
have  been   so  many  of  his  works  at  Aries.     "  // 


These  two  pictures  are  Government  purchases. 
Then  there  are  dozens  of  copies,  good,  bad,  and 
indifterent,  that  the  gardien  insists  are  of  immense 
value,  and  he  prices  them.  There  was  a  very 
good  Caravagio.  We  had  to  see  each  picture  ;  the 
gardien  did  his  duty.  We  said  we  wanted  to  go  ; 
we  offered  to  fee  him.  No  ;  we  had  come  to  see 
the  museum — we  should  see  the  museum.  We  did 
see  the  museum,  and  half  an  hour  after  two  pale 
Eoglishmen  crawled  out  and  hurried  to  the  nearest 
cafe. 

It's  all  very  well  for  Newman  to  complain  that 
he  is  transformed  into  a  photographer ;  it's  much 
rougher  on  me  ;  I  have  become  a  photographer's 
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tout — I  have  to  beguile  the  Arlcsienne.  It  isn't 
fair.  I  don't  mind  carrying  a  camera,  and  letting 
Newman  pretend  that  /  am  the  photographer  ;  but 
why  on  earth  should  I  have  to  "  blandish,"  to 
fawn,  and  to  flatter,  and  make  soft  speeches,  that 
lie  may  enjoy   himself  ?      I    am    doubtful   about 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  HONORAT,  IN  THE  ALl 

"blandish.''  I  don't  like  to  use  the  word 
"gammon,"  but  I  "blandish"  for  Newman's 
sake,  I  raise  my  hat,  I  make  polite  remarks, 
I  assure  these  Arlesian  belles  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  Newman  are  instantaneous :  they 
smile,  they  are  evidently  used  to  blandish- 
ments. They  drop  into  graceful  poses;  click! 
— and  it's  done,  and  the  fiend  Newman 
stalks  off,  leaving  me  to  settle  with  them. 
It's  a  difficult  matter  to  get  them  to  take 
anything ;  they  don't  want  it,  and  they 
don't  expect  it,  and  they  wave  the  offered 
franc  off  with  indignantly  picturesque  and 
almost  imperial  gestures.  I  have  to  invent  a 
fiction.  "  Vous  le  mettrez  dans  le  tronc  des 
pauvres,"  I  say  ;  then  they  accept,  and  smile,  such 
smiles  ! — and  that  ungrateful  fellow,  Newman, 
accuses  me  of  loitering  behind. 

On  the  road  to  the  railway  station  is  a  modern 
monument,   erected   in   1887,    to    the  memory  of 


Amadiru  Pichot,  a  Proverr^al  poet.  The  circular 
picture  above  the  inscription  is  in  coloured  tile-work. 
Here  is  the  inscription  (from  the  poet's  works) 
in  the  Proven f;al  language.  The  only  way  to  make 
out  Proveuf^al  is  not  to  look  at  the  spelling,  but  get 
someone  else  to  read  it  aloud ;  then  one  may  hit  on 
the  meaning. X Try  for  yourself,  reader: — 

"  Sicn  Arlatan,  vous  disc,  et  Doun  pas  un 

arl^fi. 
Escoulan  eisila  quant  des  fes  a  Paris, 
Ai  pens,  a  tout  emplour  (non  fassieu   pas 

misteri) 
I  campas  ounte  anave  enfant  casta  de  nis." 
Correct  translation — 

"  I'm  an  Arlesian,  and  not  a  fool. 
During|my  studies  in  Paris, 
I  tearfully  thought  (I  make  no  mystery  of  it) 
Of  the  fields  where,  as  a  child,  I  sought 

for  nests." 


ABBAYE    OF    MOXT.MAJOUR — THE   CLOISTERS. 

Well,  the  poet  was  fond  of  his  birthplace. 

While  we  were  making  the  photograph  of  the 
monument,  the  little  boys  rolled  out  the  verse ;  it 
sounded  most  musical  from  their  lips.  But  you 
have  to  understand  Provencal  poetry  to  really 
appreciate  it.  Reader,  we  will  not  worry  you  with 
more  Provengal  poetry  ;  all   I  can  say  is,   in  the 
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words  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  that  it  is  poetry,  "  which  I 
knew  was  very  clever,  but  I  did  not  understand  it." 
The  amphitheatre  at  Aries  may  be  disposed  of 
without  tiring  the  reader.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  Nimes, 
measuring  459  feet  by  341.  There  are  forty- three 
rows  of  seats,  and  the  place  can  contain  25,000 
spectators.  There 
are  two  storeys  of 
sixty  arches  as  seen 
from  the  streets,  but, 
somehow  or  other, 
it  does  not  convey 
the  same  idea  of 
immense  size  that 
the  similar  one  at 
Nimes  gave  us  at 
the  first  view.  We 
are  getting  cloyed : 
perhaps  now  the 
Colosseum  of  Rome 
would  fail  to  move 
us.  It  is  far  easier 
to  photograph  an 
amphitheatre  than 
to  describe  one  :  the 
description  of  the 
one  here,  save  as 
to  measurements,  is 
very  much  the  same 
as  that  of  Nimes. 
Here  is  the  photo- 
graph which  Mr. 
Newman  took.  The 
arena  itself  is  in  a 
better  state  of  pre- 
servation than  in  the 
case  of  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Nimes, 
and  the  walls  which 
separate  it  from  the 
portion  occupied  by 
the    spectators    are 

much  higher  ;  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  arena  at 
Nimes  had  been  considerably  covered  with  debris. 
The  square  towers  which  the  amphitheatre  at  Aries 
possesses  are  no  part  of  the  original  structure,  but 
were  constructed  in  the  eighth  century,  either 
by  the  Saracens  or  by  their  conqueror,  Charles 
Martel:  the  architecture  rather  points  to  the  latter 
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supposition.  No  attempt  was  made  to  destroy 
the  Aries  amphitheatre  by  fire,  although  it  was 
occupied  as  a  fortress  at  one  time.  There  are 
vaulted  chambers  communicating  with  the  arena, 
which  were  probably  the  bestiaria  (dens  of  the 
beasts  who  were  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  arena). 
There  are  no  inscriptions  here  by  which  the  exact 

date  of  the  building 
may  be  ascertained ; 
but  it  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  older 
than  the  great  circus 
at  Nimes,  and  is 
usually  put  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Titus.  Bull- 
baitings  are  held 
here  on  the  Sunday, 
and  the  game  of 
Ferrade  is  a  favourite 
sport  at  Aries. 

As  for  the  Roman 
theatre,  this  is  simi- 
lar to  that  at  Orange, 
though  there  is  no 
hill  here  that  could 
be  taken  advantage 
of  on  which  to  range 
the  rising  rows  of 
seats  for  the  spec- 
tators. That  the 
theatre  was  a  most 
elaborately  de- 
corated structure  is 
easily  recognised 
from  the  magnificent 
remains  of  marble 
friezes,  statues,  and 
sculpture  we  havi^ 
seen  in  the  museum. 
It  was  here  that  the 
beautiful  white  mar- 
ble statue  called  the 
Venus  of  Aries,  now  in  the  Louvre,  was  discovered. 
There  are  two  isolated  Corinthian  columns  still 
standing.  The  place  held  ten  thousand  spectators. 
Many  portions  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the 
amphitheatres  here  and  at  Nimes  have  been 
skilfully  and  reverently  restored,  that  is  to  say, 
in  some  portions  the  masonry  has  been  made  to 
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represent  the  pristine  condition  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  necessary  structural  repairs  have  been 
carefully  carried  out  at  a  vast  expense.  With  these 
few  remarks  we  will  dismiss  the  description  of  the 
Theatre  and  the  Great  Circus,  referring  the  reader 
who  is  curious  on  this  subject  to  the  notice  of  the 
similar  buildings  at  Nimes  and  Orange. 

The  tower  of  La  Truille  by  the  river  side  is  a 
mere  ruin  of  bricks  ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  who  once  resided  here — 
to  tell  the  truth,  nothing  very  satisfactory  as  to  the 
tower  of  La  Trouilk  is  known,  and  when  we  say 
that  it  is  an  uninteresting  ruin,  that  is  the  best 
description  that  can  be  given  of  this  monument. 

The  River  Rhone  and  its  magnificent  quay  give 
us  a  pretty  view  over  the  broad  and  silent  water 
One  notes  the  railway  bridge,  and  the  great  iron 
bridge  previously  mentioned,  connecting  the  town 
of  Aries  to  the  suburb  of  Tritiquetaille.  But  in 
Aries,  one  sees  very  little  of  the  river  Rhone, 
there  are  a  few  heavy  barges  lyiug  at  the  quay, 
and  three  times  a  week  a  steamer  touches  here  ; 
but  as  a  rule  the  river  runs  silently  on,  no  craft  of 
any  kind  passing  over  its  vast  expanse  of  shining 
waters.  No  one  goes  to  walk  by  the  river^bank 
there.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek :  the  shady 
boulevards,  the  two  or  three  umbrageous  public 
gardens,   offer   protection    from   the  blazing    sun ; 


even  the  narrow  old  streets  are  shady,  while  the 
strong  glare,  reflected  as  in  a  mirror  by  the  great 
sheet  of  shining  waters,  seriously  affects  one's  eyes. 

In  the  Place  de  la  Republique  is  an  obelisk 
more  curious  than  beautiful,  it  is  a  monolith  of 
grey  granite  of  exceedingly  slender  proportions, 
tapering  sharply  to  its  apex.  It  was  found  in  the 
bed  of  the  Rhone,  and  was  placed  here  in  1676. 
It  is  47  feet  high,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  turning  post  in  a  Roman  circus.  Its  real 
history  has  never  been  disclosed.  It  has  four 
bronze  lions,  at  the  corners  of  its  supporting  base, 
whose  pretentions  to  art  are  very  small.  The  gilt 
sun  which  once  surmounted  it  has  been  removed. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  basin,  and  the  four  lions' 
heads  on  the  four  sides  of  the  base  act  as 
conduits  ;  it  is  more  grotesque  and  bizarre  than 
beautiful.  The  four  slender  crosses  seen  in  the 
photograph  are  merely  gas  pipes  carrying  burners, 
which  are  lighted  on  fete  days. 

Turning  down  from  the  broad  shaded  boulevard, 
a  few  hundred  yards  brings  us  to, the  Aliscamps, 
the  ancient  burial  place  of  Aries  ;  that  great  city  of 
the  dead,  whither  for  hundreds  of  miles  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  Pagan  and  Christian, 
were  brought  for  interment  in  the  Elisii  Camp  of 
the  Romans.  These  Champs  Elysees  of  the  dead 
were  the  fashionable  necropoles  eighteen  centuries 
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ago.    All  the  sarcophagi  which  we  have  seen  at  the 
museums  were  brought  from  the  Aliscamps. 

"  5z  come  ad  Arli  ove'l  Rodrus  stagna 
Fanns  i  sepolcri  tulloH  loco  varo." — Dante. 

Here  were  laid  the  much  loved  daughter  of 
Chrysogone,  and  Concordius  Bishop  of  Aries,  here 
Pagan  and  Christain  had  their  last  home  side  by 
side,  here  in  great  stone  coffins,  nine  feet  long, 
five  feet  high,  and  four  feet  broad,  lay  Romans  and 
their  subjects,  the  natives  of  provincial  Gaul. 
Here  in  some  of  the  sarcophagi  husband  and  wife 
were  laid  to  rest  side  by  side,  separated  by  a 
partition  of  stone  a  foot  high  and  three  inches  thick. 

There  they  stand  in  rows 
on  either  side  of  the  road, 
bordered  by  the  double 
avenue  of  whispering  pop- 
lars, these  great  stone 
coffins,  now  rifled  of  the 
ashes  which  once  were 
laid  so  reverently  to  rest 
within  them,  sealed  up  in 
leaden  coffers.  The  coffers 
have  been  removed,  and 
many  lie  about  in  the 
ruined  Church  of  St. 
Honorat,  which  terminates 
the  Street  of  Tombs  ;  the 
bones  have  been  flung  out, 
the  jewels  stolen  or  placed 
in  the  museum.  For  when 
the  works  of  the  railway 
were  constructed  on  the 
Aliscamps,  stone  coffins, 
many  elaborately  carved, 
came  to  light  in  hundreds. 
The  scene  is  an  impressive 

one,  and  the  ruined  Church  of  St.  Honorat  forms 
a  sad  monument  of  desecration  and  decay  at  the 
end  of  the  poplar-shaded  street  of  tombs.  One 
notes  its  two-stoned  tower,  and  as  one  goes  over 
the  melancholy,  desecrated  old  church,  the  gardicn 
shows  us  the  heaps  of  human  bones  and  the 
leaden  coffins  which  lie  about  in  every  direction  ; 
-ind  pointing  to  a  pool  under  the  high  altar  in  the 
crypt  declares  in  a  solemn  voice  that  here  it  was 
that  the  Pagans  off'ered  their  human  sacrifices.  In 
the  very  Aliscamps,  in  the  street  of  tombs,  are 
encamped  a  gang  of  gipsys  ;  wild-looking  fellows. 


Adelphi  and  Harrison  Ainsworth  breed  ;  great 
hulking,  lazy  fellows  vvho  look  capable  of  knocking 
one  on  the  head  for  the  sake  of  a  five  franc-piece, 
and  thinking  the  job  cheap  at  the  money. 

The  little  chapel  with  the  grated  door  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  Avenue  of  the  Aliscamps,  going 
towards  St.  Honorat,  was  erected   to  the  memory 
of  the  young  Seigneur  of  Saint  Accurse.  This  young 
nobleman,  having  traduced  the  Baron  de  Beaujen 
(1521),   was   challenged   by   the   latter  to   mortal 
combat.     The  duel  took  place  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Aliscamps.      Saint  Accurse   was  vanquished  and 
slain.     His   family   petitioned   the  Parliament  for 
the  punishment  of  his  con- 
queror, and  the  Baron  de 
Beaujen  was  condemned 
to    erect    this    expiatory 
monument   in    the    Alis- 
camps.   Above  the  chapel 
are  seen  the  figures  of  the 
champions,  sword  in  hand. 
The  pretentious-looking 
monument,    dated    17  21, 
bearing  a  long  Latin  in- 
scription, is  to  the  memory 
of  the  four  consuls  of  Aries 
and   certain   priests  who 
fell  victims  to   the  great 
epidemic    (plague)   while 
ministering  to  the  needs 
of  the  sick  in  Aries. 

Once  upon  a  time  Aries 
was  surrounded  by  stag- 
nant   marshes,  which 
made    it   an   exceedingly 
unhealthy  place.      These 
marshes  have  now  been 
drained,  and  Aries  as  a  residence,  from  the  sanitary 
point  of  view,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.     The 
town  contains  28,000  inhabitants,  and  does  a  large 
trade  in   corn,    wines,    fruits    and   olive   oil ;   its 
sausages  are  famous  through  France. 

Aries  was  of  considerable  political  and  commercial 
importance  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who 
despatched  thither  a  colony  of  veterans,  and  who 
mentioned  it  as  Colonia  Julia  paterna  Arelatensis. 
Here,  Caesar  tells  us,  wer*  built,  the  ships  used  at 
the  seige  of  Marseilles,  De  Bella  Civ.  lib.  i,  ^6.  The 
town  afterwards  became  the  favourite  residence  of 
these — regular  rollicking  Romanys  of  the  good  old      Constantine  the  Great,  the  tower  of  La  Trouille  is 
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said  to  have  formed   part  of  his   palace  ;  and  in 
A.D.  314  a  council  of  six  hundred  bishops  was  held 
here  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Emperor. 
Of  course  the  primitive  religion  at  Aries  was  the 
Druidical.     Each  year  on  the  first  of  May,  three 
children  were  borne  in   procession  to  the   great 
altar  and  afterwards  sacrificed.     Some  derire  the 
very    name    of  Aries   from   Ara   lata,    the   broad 
altar  (where  these  human  sacrifices  took   place). 
Subsequently  the  religion  of  this  region  became  a 
strange  mixture  of  the  Druidical  cult  and  paganism, 
until  the  conversion  to  Christianity,  which  began 
with  the  preachings  of   St.  Trophimus.     In   the 
fifth  century,  after  sustaining  sieges  four  times  by 
the  Visigoths,  Aries  fell,  in  466.     Afterwards  the 
Franks  over-threw  the  Visigoths,  and  Childebert 
in  person  took  possession  of  the  city,  afterwards 
endowing,    at    the   instance    of    St.    Cesaire,    the 
Bishop  of  Aries,  the  great  Abbaye  of  Montmajour, 
where  was  situated  the  actual  hermitage  of  the 
venerable    Saint    Trophimus    (which    has    been 
described).     In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  the 
town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  but  was 
ultimately  delivered  from  the  Mussulman  yoke  by 
the  victorious  Charles  Martel.  Subsequently,  Bozon, 
father-in-law  of  Charles  the  Bald,  was  made  King 
of  Aries  by  his  son-in-law.     Several  kings  of  Aries 
reigned  in  the  city  and  province,  and,  among  others, 
the  celebrated  Frederic  Barbarossa.  Some  years  later 
the  kingdom  of  Aries  was  transferred  to  the  king 
of  France,  Charles  V.,  and  the  town  was  governed 
by  a  "podestat"  until  1 251,  as  a  sort  of  republic,  or 
semi-free  city,  then   it  fell   into  the  hands  of  the 
Counts  of  Provence.    In  the  fifteenth  century  **  Good 
King"  Rene  of  Anjou  married  his  second  wife  here, 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Trophimus,  and  finally  in 
1582  Charles  III.,  King  of  Naples,  nephew  and  heir 
to  king  Rene,  bequeathed  the  town  and  country  to 
Louis  XL,  king  of  France.     Aries  was  visited  in 
1535  t)y  Francis  I.     Charles  V.  made  a  show  of 
besieging    it,    but  raised    the   siege    after   a   few 
days,  on  perceiving  the  determined  attitude  of  the 
inhabitants.     In   1720  ten  thousand  two  hundred- 
and-six  persons  died  here  of  the  plague.     Such  is 
the  history  of  the  town  that  Strabo  calls  "Arelas, 
the  Rome  of  tlie  Gauls,  the  great  emporium  of  the 
Empire."     It  had  to  be  done,   reader.     Aries  is, 
as  you  see,  a  place  with  a  history.     I  have  cut  that 
eventful  history  as  short  as  possible. 

This  place  is  so  full  of  interesting  monuments 


that  their  very  multiplicity  bewilders  one.     The 
numerous  unused  or  desecrated  churches  that  one 
constantly  sees  here  in  the  south  of  France,  have 
been  noted.     I   was    loafing    in   the    Rue   de   la 
Republique  when  I  made  two  finds,  a  bric-a-brac 
shop    and    an    ancient    doorway.       There's    not 
much  in  a  bric-a-brac  shop,  you  will  say — do  not 
jump   to    conclusions.     Madame  Volpeliere's    is  a 
unique  establishment,   for  her  shop  is  the  grand 
old  desecrated  church  of  the  Trinity.     The  place 
was  gutted  in  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
mob  made   a   clean   sweep.     Madame    Volpeliere 
was  excessively  polite,  she  allowed  me  to  wander 
unaccompanied  over  her — well,  her  shop,  which, 
as  you  can  see  from  the  illustration,  is  choke-full 
of  all  sorts   of  odds   and   ends.      Old   pieces   of 
furniture,    dressoirs,    wardrobes,    chairs,     tables, 
mirrors,  sofas,  stone  saints,  and  Roman  antiquities 
stand  there  in  carefully  dusted  rows,  waiting  for 
the  amateur.     Whether  the   lady  trusted   to    my 
honesty,  or  whether  it  was   because  there  was  no 
^^ portable  property"  about  that  she  allowed  me  to 
wander  in  her  church — I  mean  shop — fancy  free,  I 
don't  know.  There  was  an  abundance  of  nice  things, 
but  nearly  all  of  them  were  very  bulky.     I  was 
tempted  by  some  barbers' basins  of  old  faience  at  Jive 
francs  each  ;  they  had  the  hollow  to  receive  the  neck 
of  the — the  "shavee."  But  wardrobes  nine  feet  high 
didn't  make  my  heart  flutter,  and  I  came  away  from 
this  strange  bric-a-brac  shop  none  the  poorer. 

As  for  the  house  with  the  pillars,  here  it  is. 
Murray  calls  it  the  house  with  the  twisted 
columns ;  it  is  at  present  the  municipal  receiving 
office ;  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  its  history. 

I  think  I  have  told  you  all  about  Aries,  but  I 
have  as  yet  said  little  or  nothing  concerning  the 
principal  attraction  to  most  people,  the  Arlesiennes. 
I  do  this  of  set  purpose,  simply,  though  we  saw 
Arlesiennes  by  the  hundred  in  Aries,  yet  they  were 
not  en  grande  tenue,  we  had  to  wait  for  a  fete  day. 
The  day  came,  and  our  next  chapter  will  give  you 
a  description  of  what  we  saw  at  the  great  ancient 
fair  of  Beaucaire,  and  the  Arlesiennes  in  their  glory. 
We  lingered  in  Aries  several  days,  making 
carriage  excursions  and  short  railway  journeys  to 
places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  was 
with  great  regret  that  we  tore  ourselves  away  from 
the  place,  and  from  our  comfortable  quarters  in  the 
Hotel  du  Nord,  and  our  kind  and  obliging  hosts, 
M.  and  Mme.  Pinus. 

3  B 


vT^L^^m 


Shakespeare. 


ROMANTIC   COMEDY.— Cymbeline ;    The  Winter's  Tale;    The  Tempest. 


Dr.  Garnett. 

'  I  ^HE  last  three  plays  of  Shakespeare  which 
"*■  can  be  regarded  as  entirely  from  his  hand 
constitute  a  class  by  themselves,  distinguished  by 
two  leading  characteristics.  They  are,  strictly 
speaking,  neither  comedies,  nor  tragedies,  nor 
histories,  but  rather  dramatised  romances ;  they 
also  embody  Shakespeare's  maturest  thought,  and 
express  the  way  in  which  he  had  finally  resolved 
to  look  upon  the  world,  Cymbeline  and  The  Winter  s 
Tale  may  almost  be  regarded  as  novels  thrown 
into  a  dramatic  form,  and  though  the  circumstances 
attendant  upon  the  production  of  The  Tempest 
necessitated  the  compression  of  the  action  into  a 
brief  space,  the   incidents    of   the    plot  cover    a 


long  series  of  years.  The  nearest  approach  to  this 
method  of  treatment  in  Shakespeare's  writings  is 
in  the  delightful  play  for  which  he  seemed  to 
indicate  a  special  preference  by  entitling  it  As  You 
Like  It,  and  this  title  might  serve  as  a  motto 
for  his  last  trio  of  dramas.  They  were  written 
away  from  the  bustle  of  London,  and  from  the 
influence  of  constant  collision  with  the  mechanical 
requirements  of  the  theatre.  The  battle  of  life 
was  fought  and  won  for  him.  He  had  earned  a 
full  meed  of  fame  and  fortune.  If  any  obligation 
still  bound  him  to  labour  for  the  theatre,  the 
manner  and  method  of  its  discharge  rested  entirely 
with  himself.  The  result  of  this  liberty  is  apparent 
in  the  ease  and  comparative  negligence  of  two 
of  these  later  plays.    The  absence  in  these  of  high 
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wrought  art  is  abundantly  compensated  by  an 
unparalleled  affluence  of  beautiful  thoughts,  and  an 
all-pervading  atmosphere  of  poetry.  The  idyllic 
element,  whenever  possible,  takes  the  lead  of 
the  dramatic.  The  most  charming  portions  of 
Cymbeline  and  The  Winder's  Tale  are  impassioned 
panegyrics  of  country  life  in  comparison  with  the 
artificial  existence  of  cities  and  courts.  It  is 
delightful  to  see  Shakespeare,  returned  rich  and 
prosperous  to  the  haunts  of  his  youth,  and  at 
liberty  to  do  what  he  will,  taking  up  country  life 
as  though  he  had  never  left  it,  or  at  most  with  but 
the  added  zest  of  experience.  The  man  reverts  to 
the  delights  of  boyhood  ;  the  veteran  dramatist, 
emancipated  from  the  bondage  of  stage  management, 
and  with  access  to  the  whole  world  for  subjects, 
deliberately  selects  what  the  young  shepherd  would 
have  chosen  who  sang,  "  Come,  live  with  me 
and  be  my  love."  The  Tempest,  indeed,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  written  more  under  restraint  from 
circumstances,  yet  the  idyllic  is  a  leading  element 
in  the  piece,  and  the  comparative  lack  of  freshness 
is  compensated  by  the  greater  emphasis  and 
solemnity  of  the  poet's  view  of  life. 

It  is  this  character  as  Shakespeare's  last  words 
which  bestow  on  this  group  of  plays  their  unique 
value.  In  their  predecessors,  we  have  seen 
Shakespeare's  mind  in  the  making,  from  them  we 
learn  what  it  had  been  made.  In  his  early  writings 
he  was  of  course  chiefly  studious  of  poetical  and 
dramatic  effect,  although  the  profound  humanity  of 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  shows  what  a  teacher  he 
could  even  then  be,  when  a  moral  was  naturally 
evolved  from  the  action  of  the  drama.  His  later 
comedies  are  animated  with  a  genial  and  sunny 
philosophy  of  life,  but  then  a  change  comes  over 
him  ;  Hamlet,  Angela,  Timon,  Troilus,  Lear,  Othello, 
are  infinitely  more  tragic  than  the  tales  of  QLdipus 
and  Thyestes,  they  represent  moral  defeats  and 
disillusions.  In  this  latest  period  all  is  changed 
again.  There  are  no  more  insoluble  problems,  no 
more  situations  out  of  which  nothing  can  spring 
but  failure  and  anguish.  There  is  no  hint  of 
scepticism  as  to  the  reality  of  the  good  things  of 
life,  they  are  represented  not  only  as  real,  but  as 
the  only  realities.  The  good  are  exquisitely  good  ; 
the  erring  have  their  excuse  ;  even  the  wicked  are 
treated  with  comparative  tenderness ;  it  is  a  long 
way  from  lachimo  to  lago.  The  only  absolutely 
irreclaimable  nature,  by  a  stroke  of  the  deepest 


significance,  is  not  a  human  being.  We  have 
come  into  a  world  not,  certainly,  of  absolute  bliss 
or  monotonous  perfection,  for  such  would  be 
inconsistent  with  every  exigency  of  the  drama,  but 
still  a  world  planned  and  pervaded  by  the  highest 
reason,  where,  under  the  limitations  inseparable 
from  the  conditions  of  finite  existence,  things  pro- 
ceed as  they  ought.  Along  with  this  unquestioning 
faith  and  moral  tolerance,  product  of  vast  experience 
and  deep  thought,  are  fancy  and  gaiety  breaking 
forth  into  the  brightest  sallies,  and  an  especial  joy 
in  the  innocence  of  youth.  It  should  settle  all 
controversies  respecting  Shakespeare's  way  of 
thinking,  that,  in  his  maturest  years,  with  perfect 
freedom  to  create  any  world  he  would,  he  should 
have  created  such  a  world  as  this,  the  world  of 
of  Imogen,  Perdita,  and  Miranda.  But  one 
modern  poet  has  ever  approached  Shakespeare's 
female  characters,  and  some  of  Goethe's  are  not 
unworthy  to  stand  beside  his.  But  the  creative 
gift  forsook  the  veteran  Goethe — the  second  part  of 
Faust  contains  no  Gretchen.  Shakespeare,  on  the 
other  hand,  proceeds  with  ever-increasing  mastery. 
Imogen  will  be  generally  admitted  to  be  the  most 
exquisite  female  character  he  ever  drew,  and  if 
Perdita  and  Miranda  appeal  less  powerfully  to 
the  feelings,  they  are  even  more  wonderful  as 
creations.  Imogen  is  depicted  with  care,  and  is 
the  centre  of  an  exceedingly  strong  dramatic 
situation.  Perdita  and  Miranda  are  dashed  off 
with  miraculous  ease  and  lightness  of  touch  ;  in 
the  case  of  the  latter,  indeed,  it  seems  absolutely 
incomprehensible  by  what  magic  a  personage  who 
says  and  does  so  little  can  be  made  so  tangible, 
so  actual,  such  a  quintessence  of  all  maidenly 
fascination. 

In  every  respect,  save  the  care  and  skill  lavished 
upon  Imogen,  Cymbeline  is  the  least  artistic  of 
Shakespeare's  greater  plays.  Its  negligence  can 
be  defended  on  only  one  ground,  that  it  is  a 
calculated  negligence.  He  must  have  wished  to 
produce  the  illusion  of  romance,  to  make  us 
denizens  of  an  ideal,  yet  not  a  supernatural  world. 
For  the  reader  or  spectator  who  can  wholly 
surrender  himself  to  the  poet,  there  is  perhaps  no 
drama,  except  As  You  Like  It,  so  thoroughly 
delightful,  nothing  that,  without  the  supernatural 
machinery  elsewhere  resorted  to,  so  entirely 
transports  him  to  the  regions  of  imaginative 
illusion.     To  the  unimaginative,   Cymbeline   must 
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appear  unnatural  and  defective,  save  in  the  one 
point    where    all    sympathies     must     meet,    the 
character  of  Imogen.     Here  there  is  no  room  for 
diversity   of   sentiment.     It    might   have   seemed 
impossible,    even    for    Shakespeare,    to    depict    a 
character   and    a    situation    so    nearly    allied    to 
Desdemona's    with    perfect    originality,    and    no 
abatement   in   his   mastery  over  our  sympathies. 
Yet  the  feat  is  performed,  and  whatever  is  lost  in 
intensity  of   tragic  pathos  is  regained  in   poetic 
charm.      Desdemona   has  more   power   over   our 
emotions,  Imogen  over  our  afiections.     Desdemona 
is  sufi'ering  virtue,  Imogen  virtue  in  action.     We 
weep  and   bow  the    head    with    the    former :    we 
struggle  and  prevail  with  the  latter.     Desdemona's 
heavenly  resignation  is  not  more  beautiful  than 
Imogen's  free,  alert,  and  gallant  spirit.     We  could 
not  conceive  Desdemona  assuming  the  masculine 
disguise  which  seems  perfectly  natural  in  Imogen  ; 
yet  Imogen  is  not  less  exquisitely  feminine  than 
Desdemona.       The    entire    history    of    Imogen's 
disguise  is  a  chapter  of  romance  which  shows  how 
immeasurably  great  Shakespeare  might  have  been 
in  this  department  of  literature,  if  the  drama  had 
not  been  the  characteristic  expression  of  his  age. 
With  what  boldness  and  truth  of  imagination  an 
ideal  scene  is  created  !  with  what  energy  are  the 
characters  of  Belarius  and  the  young  kidnapped 
princes  presented  with  a  few  powerful  strokes  ! 
The  other  personages  take   comparatively  slight 
hold  on  our  sympathies,  yet  Cloten  and  lachimo 
are   masterly   representations  in  their  respective 
ways.     We  must  especially  admire  the  art  with 
which  lachimo,  who  might  so  easily  have  appeared 
an   unredeemed  villain,  is   prevented   from   thus 
marring  the  general  geniality  and  brightness  of  the 
piece.     Rather   on   this   account   than    from   any 
desert  of  his  own,  he  finds  place  for  repentance ; 
and,  with  equal  judgment,  the  tragic  impression  of 
Cloten's   death  is   softened   by   Belarius's   gentle 
magnanimity  in  the  bestowal  of  his  corpse.     When, 
indeed,  we  see  the  dust  of  this  very  unamiable 
person  mingled  with  Fidele's,  as  partaker  in  the 
common   lot    of    humanity,    we    feel    that   large- 
hearted   tolerance   could   not   be   carried  further, 
and   that    the    drama   hardly   needs   Cymbeline's 
enunciation    of    its   moral,    **  Pardon's   the    word 
to  all." 

Cymbeline   was   known   to  Dr.   Simon  Forman, 
who  died  in  September,  1611,  and  is  not,  therefore, 


later  than  that  date.     A  passage  in  it  occurs  also 
in  one  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays,  but  it  is 
uncertain  who  was  the  borrower.     We  shall  not 
err  widely  in  placing  it  in  1610,  immediately  before 
The  Winter  s   Tale,  which  was   certainly  first  pro- 
duced in  the  winter  of  1610-11.     This  latter  play 
is    known  to  have  been  licensed    by   Sir   George 
Bucke,  who,  though  occasionally  acting  as  licenser, 
did  not  obtain  an  official  appointment  until  August, 
1610  ;  it  was  seen  on  the  stage  by  Forman  in  161 1. 
The  title  proves  that  it  was  brought  out  in  the 
winter  ;  its  first  performance  therefore  must  have 
been  between  November,  16 10,  and  March,  161 1. 
Its  diction,  style,  metre,  and  general  spirit  would 
of  themselves    sufficiently   denote    Shakespeare's 
latest  period.    The  resemblance  to  Cymbeline  is  very 
striking.     In  both  the  plot  turns  upon  groundless 
jealousy,  in   Cymbeline  excusable,  in  The  Winter's 
Tale   almost    beyond    the    reach   of   forgiveness. 
Knowing  that  at  a  somewhat  later  period  Shake- 
speare's married  daughter  was  obliged  to  vindicate 
her  good  name  against    a   slanderer,    we   cannot 
resist  the  speculation  whether  the  pieces  may  have 
been  inspired  by  an  occurrence  in  his  own  family. 
If  so,    while   trusting    that    Mistress    Hall    may 
have  presented  to  his  eyes  some  of  the   charms 
of  Imogen  and  Hermione,  we  must  hope  still  more 
earnestly   that  Leonatus,   at    all   events,  was  not 
drawn  from  his  son-in-law.     There  is  probably  no 
character  in  his  immense  repertory  so  thoroughly 
exasperating  as  this  morbid   fool,  whose  jealousy 
is   not   like   Othello's,    the   weakness   of  a  noble 
nature,  but  the  natural   growth   of  an    infinitely 
petty  one.     His  restoration  to  peace,  even  after  a 
penance  of  sixteen  years,  might  be  quoted  as  the 
crowning   instance    of    the    mercifulness    of    the 
mature    Shakespeare,    did    not    art    as    well    as 
humanity  demand  it.    The  forgiveness  of  Leontes 
is  essential  to  the  happiness  of  Hermione.     Her- 
mione is  a  very  noble  character,  and  everything 
which   her   situation   requires.     If  she   lacks  the 
magical  fascination  of  Imogen,  the  reason  is  simply 
that   she   is  a  matron,    and    Imogen   a   girl-wife. 
In  The  Winter's  Tale  female  perfection  is  divided 
between  the  wife  and  the  daughter — Hermione  and 
Perdita — but  Imogen  is  both  in  one.    Perdita,  how- 
ever, is  no  whit  less  entrancing  than  Imogen  within 
her  more  restricted  sphere.    The  whole  essence  of 
pastoral  is  condensed  in  this  queen  of  shepherdesses, 
the  ideal  of  innocent,  unassuming,  unspoiled  nature, 
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yet  with  a  hinted  background  of  strength  and 
dignity,  as  becomes  the  unknown  daughter  of  a 
queen.  The  surroundings  are  as  poetical  as  herself, 
yet  duly  subordinate.  Florizel  gains  our  hearts 
by  simply  loving  her,  and  the  commonest  incidents 
of  rustic  life  are  transfigured  by  her  presence  and 
participation.  These  scenes  shows  Shakespeare's 
keen  observation  of  his  rural  neighbours,  and 
attests  the  freshness  of  heart  with  which,  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  town  life,  he  returned  to 
the  delights  of  his  youth.  The  other  characters 
take  little  hold  on  us  in  comparison.  If,  however, 
Leontes  is  intolerable,  he  fulfils  the  intention  of 
the  poet.  As  a  study  of  jealousy  on  its  odious 
side,  the  character  is  unsurpassed  in  force  and 
truth  by  anything  in  Shakespeare,  and  is  far 
superior  to  the  comparatively  negligent  sketch  of 
Posthumus  in  the  companion  drama.  The  true- 
hearted  but  vixenish  Paulina,  and  the  merry  knave 
Autolycus,  are  equal  in  truth  and  spirit  to  any 
of  Shakespeare's  minor  characters.  The  incon- 
sistencies and  geographical  errors  with  which  the 
play  has  been  reproached,  are  really  among  its 
beauties  ;  they  abolish,  intentionally  or  not,  the 
restraints  of  time  and  space,  and  help  to  create 
the  world  of  illusion  where  the  poet  intends  us  to 
dwell.  Its  construction,  however,  is  exceedingly 
faulty  ;  it  is  not,  like  Cymbeltne,  incoherent,  but  is 
bisected  into  two  dramas.  One  would  almost  have 
said  that  Shakespeare  was  in  his  maturest  years 
becoming  indifferent  to  the  severer  exigencies  of 
dramatic  art,  if  a  triumph  in  this  department 
almost  surpassing  previous  achievements  had  not 
been  reserved  for  him. 

This  was  T/ie  Tempest,  probably  the  last  work 
entirely  from  Shakespeare's  hand,  for  its  suc- 
cessor Henry  the  Eighth  is  not  so.  We  need  not 
recapitulate  the  arguments  by  which,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  play  in  Mr,  Henry  Irving's 
edition,  and  elsewhere,  we  have  shewn  that  it 
must  have  been  written  as  a  court  spectacle  for 
performance  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  with  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine, 
and  that  the  supposed  death  of  Ferdinand  sym- 
bolises the  actual  decease  of  Prince  Henry,  which 
had  compelled  the  postponement  of  the  marriage. 
It  is  by  the  recognition  of  the  circumstances 
attendant  upon  its  production  that  the  art  of  the 
drama  becomes  fully  apparent ;  the  happy  introduc- 
tion of  the   King   of    England's   daughter   as   an 


island  princess,  wooed  by  a  foreign  prince ;  the 
splendid  idealisation  of  all  James's  best  qualities 
in  the  character  of  Prospero ;  above  all  the  exquisite 
tact  with  which  the  recent  death  of  the  bride's 
brother  is  ever  kept  in  remembrance  without  once 
being  allowed  to  darken  the  geniality  of  the  piece. 
Knowing  that  the  play  was  intended  for  represen- 
tation in  a  palace  chamber,  not  a  theatre,  we 
see  why  the  action  is  so  abbreviated,  and  the 
changes  of  scene  so  few  ;  knowing  that  a  wedding 
was  the  occasion  of  its  production,  we  understand 
the  appropriateness  of  the  nuptial  masque  which 
takes  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fourth  act,  which 
some  would  have  removed  as  an  excrescence, 
forgetting  that  almost  the  entire  act  and  the 
finest  speech  in  the  drama  must  have  disappeared 
along  with  it.  Our  wonder  is  enhanced  when  we 
consider  the  marvellously  short  interval  (three 
months)  between  the  death  of  Prince  Henry  and 
his  sister's  marriage,  which  must  have  sufficed  for 
the  composition  of  such  a  work  and  its  equipment 
for  performance  ;  and  when,  turning  to  the  simple 
narrative  of  storm  and  shipwreck  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  we  discover  out  of  what  a  slight  hint 
Shakespeare  has  created  a  world.  None  of  his 
plays  is  so  pre-eminently  a  creation  ;  in  none  does 
he  appear  so  absolutely  a  sovereign  ;  in  none  are 
we  so  certain  of  arriving  at  his  real  mind.  This 
circumstance,  combined  with  the  late  date  of  the 
composition,  lends  especial  importance  to  the  grand, 
serene,  conciliating  view  of  life  with  which  we  are 
here  presented,  the  last  result  of  Shakespeare's 
observation,  the  embodiment  of  his  final  verdict  on 
the  world.  The  play's  temporary  and  accidental 
purpose  we  have  seen  ;  its  moral  purpose  is  the 
representation  of  divine  wisdom  baffling  and 
deriding  the  purposes  of  bad  and  selfish  men,  and 
overruling  these  to  the  final  attainment  of  general 
good,  in  which  the  evil  themselves  have  their 
share.  Prospero,  in  whom  this  wisdom  is  imper- 
sonated, is,  consequently,  a  character  of  the  highest 
dignity,  dashed  with  just  sufficient  of  human 
frailty  and  foible  to  show  that  he  is  but  an  in- 
strument after  all.  Miranda  is  the  most  exquisite 
contrast,  an  emanation  of  pure  nature,  owing 
nothing  to  study,  mental  power,  to  any  art  or 
accomplishment,  but  simply — nature.  In  the 
same  frame  with  this  marvellous  portrait  are 
two  personages  that  transcend  nature,  Ariel  and 
Caliban.     In  nothing  is  Shakespeare's  imagination 
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more  amazingly  displayed  than  in  these  impersona- 
tions of  the  buoyant  inconstant  air  and  of  the  dull 
gross  earth,  and  no  characters  he  ever  drew  from 
life  bear  a  stronger  impress  of  reality  than  these 
supernatural  ones.  The  other  characters  are  all 
that  they  ought  to  be  ;  the  action  of  the  piece  is 
direct  and  effective  ;  the  slenderness  of  the  material 
is  skilfully  veiled  by  a  humorous  and  fanciful 
underplot ;  and  the  poetry,  alternately  sublime 
and  exquisite,  is  worthy  of  the  personages.  The 
sole  defect,  that  the  issue  is  too  plainly  perceptible 


from  the  beginning,  is  inseparable  from  the  nature 
of  the  plot.  There  is  none  of  Shakespeare's 
productions  in  which  he  could  more  justly  take 
pride,  and  it  is  fitting  that  the  sole  evident  allusion 
on  his  own  part  to  his  own  genius  should  be  found 
in  it.  The  greatest  of  poets  was  the  least  egotistical. 
Had  The  Tempest  never  been  written  we  should 
never  have  known  for  certain  that  he  was  conscious 
of  the  possession  of  a  magic  staff'  and  book,  or 
seemed  to  himself  more  than  a  singularly  pros- 
perous actor,  manager,  and  playwright. 


SCHOLARSHIP     COMPETITION     QUESTIONS. 

I. — Sketch  the  story  of  The  Tempest. 

II. — Mention  any  particulars  in  which  you  consider  Cymbeline  and  The  Winter  s  Tale  defective  from  an 
artistic  and  dramatic  point  of  view. 

Essays  to  be  sent  in  by  September  25th.     They  should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  R.U., 
and  must  contain  not  more  than  500  words. 


SEARCH     QUESTIONS     IN     ENGLISH     LITERATURE. 


Of  whom  was  it  said,  that 

"  Still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew?  ' 


II. 

Who  was  it  that  boasted,  "  I  can  call  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep ; "  and  what  was  the  reply  made  to  him  ? 


III. 

In    what   land   did   the   institution    called    "Solomon's 
House"  flourish  ? 


IV. 

By  what  experiment  did  the  Seven  Wise  Masters  prove 
that  their  pupil,  Florentin,  was  advancing  in  general 
science  ? 


V. 

Who  rescued  Alftruda  from  the  Fairy  Bear  ? 


VI. 

Give  author  and  work  where  the  following  occur  : — 

1.  "  But  friends  can  live,  though  cauld  they  lie, 

If  mirror'd  in  the  memory; 

When  we  forget  them — then  they  die 

On  the  hills  o'  Caledonia." 

2.  "  My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat, 

Which  like  a  sleeping  swan  doth  float 
Upon  the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing  ; 

And  thine  doth  like  an  angel  sit 

Beside  the  helm  conducting  it, 
Whilst  all  the  winds  with  melody  are  ringing." 

3.  "A  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little 
minds,  adored  by  little  statesmen  and  philosophers  and 
divines.  With  consistency  a  great  soul  has  simply  nothing 
to  do :  he  may  as  well  concern  himself  with  his  shadow 
on  the  wall." 

4.  "  This  mournful  truth  is  everywhere  confessed. 

Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depressed." 

5.  "  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 

There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 
I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more. 
From  these  our  interviews  .  .  .  ." 


Answers  should  be  sent  in  by  September   15,  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  R.    U.,  Atalanta, 
and  should  have  the  words  "Search  Questions"  on  the  cover. 


ANSWERS     TO     SEARCH     QUESTIONS     (AUGUST). 


I. 

' '  Hush  .'  ah,  hush  !  '  the  Scythes  are  saying, 

'Hush!  and  heed  not,  and  fall  asleep  ;' 
'■HushV  they  say  to  the  grasses  swaying. 

^HushP  they  sing  to  the  clover  deep ! 
'Hush!' — 'tis  the  lullaby  Time  is  singing — 

'Hush!  and  heed  not,  for  all  things  pass, 
'Hush!  ah,  hush!'  and  the  Scythes  are  swinging 

Over  the  clover,  over  the  grass." 

Andrew  Lang  :   Grass  of  Parnassus. 


II. 
A  Dream  of  Fair  Women  ;  Aylmer's  Field  ;  The  Flight. 


III. 

"  Books  only  spoil  the  originality  of  genius  ;  very  well 
for  those  who  can't  think  for  themselves — but  when  one 
has  made  up  one's  opinion  there  is  no  use  in  reading  .... 
Books  are  full  of  trash — nonsense:  conversation  is  worth 
all  the  books  in  the  world." 

Miss  Edgeworth's  Belittda. 


IV. 

*'  Catalina  threw  the^saddle-cloth  over  the  horse's  head, 
and  told  the  soldiers  to  say  which  eye  was  blind  ;  they 
agreed  it  was  the  left.  Taking  off  the  cloth,  she  showed 
the  magistrate  that  both  eyes  were  perfectly  right,  where- 
upon  he  acquitted   her,    and  ordered  off  the    soldiers   to 

P'^*^°"-  De  Quincey's  Spanish  Military  Nun. 

V. 

I.  The  Rohsons  (Sylvia's  Lovers).  2.  Mrs.  Elton's  family 
(Emma).  3.  Duke  of  Omnium  (Framley  Parsonage'). 
4.  Lady  Olivia  Neville  {I^odern  Accomplishments,  by 
Catherine  Sinclair).     5.  The  Harringtons  (Amy  Herbert). 

VI. 

"  The  Land  East  of  the  Sun,  and  West  of  the  Moon." 
William  Morris's  Earthly  Paradise. 

VII. 

1.  Spoken  by  Prince  Hal,  of  FalstaflT  (i  Henry  IV.). 

2.  Spoken  by  Mark  Antony  of  Julius  Csesar. 

3.  Spoken  by  Malcolm  of  the  Thane  of  Cawdor. 

{Macbeth  i,  4.) 

4.  Viscount  Castlewood.     (Thackeray's  Esmond.) 


GOLF     AS     A     PASTIME     FOR     GIRLS, 


TT  is  only  of  recent  years  that  this  once  almost 
-*-  exclusively  Scotch  game  has  become  so  de- 
servedly popular  in  England,  the  members  of  both 
sexes  having  greeted  its  advent  with  appreciation. 
So  many  outdoor  amusements  have  from  time 
immemorial  been  considered  the  peculiar  privilege 
of  the  sterner  sex,  that  our  girls  have  only  a  very 
limited  number  in  which  to  indulge  in  order  that 
they  may  keep  the  muscles  of  their  bodies  in  a 
due  state  of  healthy  development. 

Now  Golf,  although  by  no  means  considered  a 
ladies'  game  in  its  parent  home  over  the  border, 
has  in  England  shaken  itself  free  from  the  trammels 
and  prejudices  of  sex,  with  the  result  that  we  have 
ceased  to  wonder  or  consider  it  anything  unusual 
that  a  girl  should  be  as  enthusiastic  a  golfer  as  her 
stronger  and  more  robust  brother.  Many  English 
clubs  are  now  admitting  a  limited  number  of  lady 
members,  some,  indeed,  having  gone  so  far  as  to 
make  separate  "links"  for  these  gentler  followers 
of  this  purely  scientific  game. 

Golf,  when  played  in  moderation,  is  a  pastime 
equally  fit  for  woman  as  man,  it  requires  no 
particular  exhibition  of  agility  or  strength,  neither 
does  it  bring  in  its  train  the  weakness,  depression, 


and  general  lassitude  which  so  often  attack  the 
players  at  the  close  of  the  tennis  season.  It  has 
the  best  time  of  the  year  for  its  pursuance,  namely, 
from  October  to  the  following  May  or  June,  thereby 
avoiding  the  intensely  hot  summer  months.  It 
brings  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  into  active  use, 
supplies  the  lungs  with  a  constant  current  of  fresh 
air,  and  is  played  under  such  conditions  as  to 
provide  intense  absorbing  amusement,  without 
undue  fatigue  or  exertion.  In  a  short  paper  like 
this  I  shall  be  unable  to  give  you  anything  more 
graphic  than  a  slight  sketch  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  game  is  played,  so  many  little  techni- 
calities connected  with  it  requiring  a  practical 
illustration  to  be  intelligible.  Before  going  further, 
I  may  state  that,  in  the  first  place.  Golf  requires 
a  large  tract  of  country,  some  miles  in  extent,  and, 
if  possible,  partially  uncultivated,  containing  many 
high  hedges,  dykes,  or  other  obstacles  to  test  the 
skill  of  the  players,  but  there  is  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  ground  selected. 
The  object  of  the  game  is  to  reach  certain  holes, 
situated  at  intervals  along  the  course,  in  as  few 
strokes  as  possible  from  each  starting  point,  other- 
wise termed    "teeing   ground."       The   ball    used 
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is  of  small  dimensions,  not  more  than  an  inch- 
and-a-half  in  diameter,  very  hard,  and  made  of 
gutta-percha,  and  is  driven  over  the  ground  by 
a  club,  which  may  have  either  a  wooden  or  an 
iron  head.  The  handle,  straight,  somewhat  slender, 
and  about  four  to  five  feet  in  length,  is  bound  round 
at  one  end  with  thongs  of  leather  or  cork,  and  is 
made  of  ash,  hickory,  or  some  other  equally  tough 
wood.  The  head,  or  striking  part,  which  may  be 
broad,  narrow,  curved,  or  straight,  is  united  to 
this  by  compact  tying,  and  is  capable  of  enduring 
great  force.  From  amongst  his  set  of  clubs,  the 
player  selects  the  one  he  thinks  most  likely  to 
remove  his  ball  from  the  position  in  which  it  lies, 
and  the  rest  are  carried  by  an  attendant  termed  a 
"  Caddie."  The  number  of  holes  in  a  course  is 
optional,  from  ten  to  twenty  being  the  generally 
accepted  limit.  The  ball  must  not  be  touched 
by  hand  from  leaving  the  "tee"  until  it  is  driven 
into  the  hole  nearest  it,  after  which  it  is  removed 
to  the  next  starting-point.  There  are  exceptional 
cases,  when  the  ball  has  been  driven  into  some 
position  where  the  club  cannot  possibly  touch  it, 
when,  by  the  penalty  of  one  or  more  strokes, 
it  may  be  removed  and  dropped  over  the  shoulder 
a  club's  length  from  the  spot,  but  the  dream 
of  every  good  golfer  is  to  be  able  to  "loft"  his 
ball  out  of  the  most  trying  situations  without 
resorting  to  such  a  humiliating  expedient  as  taking 
it  out  by  hand.  To  make  my  readers  more 
thoroughly  understand  the  game,  let  us  imagine 
you  have  accepted  the  offer  of  a  lady  golfer  to 
initiate  you  into  its  mysteries.  Upon  arriving  at 
the  starting-point  with  your  friend — who  is  probably 
clad  in  correct  golfing  costume,  consisting  of  a 
dark  green  skirt,  plainly  made,  and  short  enough 
to  show  the  trim  ankles,  sensible,  stout,  thick  boots, 
cloth  gaiters  to  protect  the  wearer  from  any  risk  to 
health  occasioned  by  damp  skirts,  a  small  hat  or 
cap,  and  a  bright  scarlet  Norfolk  bodice,  loose  and 
easy  in  the  sleeves,  and  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  leather  belt  from  which  is  suspended  a 
chatelaine  to  hold  a  pencil  and  the  necessary 
competition  card  for  registering  strokes — you  will 
see  stretching  away  before  you  in  the  chill  January 
mist  a  succession  of  fields,  rough  herbage-covered 
ground,  or  pasture  land.  At  one  particular  spot 
at  the  entrance  of  the  links  is  a  square  bright- 
coloured  box  filled  with  loose  sand,  and  about  four 
yards  away,  in  a  parallel  line,  a  "{"-shaped  piece  of 


wood.  The  "Caddie"  selects  a  place  midway 
between  these  which  aft'ords  a  good  foothold,  and 
making  a  "  tee  "  of  a  little  conical  mound  of  sand, 
places  the  ball  on  the  summit,  after  which  your 
friend  prepares  for  her  "  drive,"  having  chosen  a 
club  with  a  wooden  head  weighted  with  brass,  which 
is  generally  used  for  the  first  stroke.  She  settles 
her  feet  firmly  some  little  distance  apart,  grips  the 
club  with  both  hands,  glances  for  a  moment  to  a 
hedge  some  considerable  distance  away,  then  rivets 
her  eyes  on  the  ball.  The  club  swings  back 
with  comparative  slowness  and  deliberation,  but 
immediately — so  instantaneous  is  the  movement  it 
is  almost  lost  upon  you — it  descends  like  a  flash 
of  lightning,  there  is  a  sharp  crack,  an  instant 
cleaving  of  the  air  as  the  ball  shoots  away  like  an 
arrow  from  a  bow,  and  you,  having  missed  its  flight, 
ask  feebly. 

"  Where  has  it  gone  ?  " 

"  Over  the  hedge,"  your  friend  replies,  with  just 
a  soupcon  of  self-glorification  in  her  tone,  and  you 
are  then  invited  to  take  a  club  and  commence 
operations.  So  far  the  game  has  appeared  simple 
enough,  and  you  walk  to  the  place  without  any 
misgivings,  fully  prepared  to  astonish  your  com- 
panion by  a  grand  exhibition  of  amateur  skill. 
Unfortunately,  the  astonishment  is  on  the  other 
side,  the  result  being,  probably,  as  follows : — You 
raise  the  club  quickly,  violating  the  rule  of  slow 
back,  and  then  drive  forward  as  though  charging 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment.  This  laudable  display 
of  energy  terminates  in  a  sickening  doubt  as  to 
whether  you  have  forced  a  passage  into  some 
hitherto  unexplored  coal  mine,  or  penetrated  to  the 
earth's  axis,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  discover  you  have 
merely  struck  the  ground  a  little  way  behind 
your  ball,  which  is  still  sitting  securely  on  its 
"  tee,"  and  displaced  an  extensive  portion  of  turf. 
Your  friend,  after  indulging  in  the  hackneyed 
joke,  common  to  golfers,  as  to  your  fondness  for 
agricultural  pursuits,  reinstates  the  luckless  piece 
of  turf  and  you  try  again,  this  time  with  more 
favourable  results.  Progress  over  a  rough  field  is, 
for  a  novice,  a  somewhat  slow  affair,  as  the  ball 
takes  a  vicious  delight  in  settling  itself  in  the  most 
un-get-at-able  places,  but  at  last,  by  a  series  of 
short  maddening  strokes,  or  a  few  of  decent  length, 
you  arrive  at  the  hedge  and  endeavour  to  get  your 
ball  into  what  is  termed  a  "  good  lie  "  for  clearing 
the  obstruction.     You  listen  humbly  to  the  advice 
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which  sounds  oh,  so  logical,  then  make  a  shot  at 
your  ball.     It  goes  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump, 

takes   a  little  run  up  the  side  of  the  mound 

and  rolls  down  again.  You  make  for  it  once 
more,  and  the  same  soul-inspiring  result  follows. 
Then  3'ou  grow  desperate  ;  your  strokes  become 
wilder  and  wilder,  but,  at  last,  just  when  hope  has 
well-nigh  left  your  breast,  the  ball  vaults  lightly 
over  into  the  next  field.  Here  the  first  "  green  ' 
is  situated,  and  this  is  a  smooth,  velvety  stretch 
of  turf  surrounding  a  metal-lined  hole,  in  which 
reposes  a  coloured  flag.  It  is  into  this  hole  you 
must  get  your  ball  by  a  peculiar  stroke  known 
as  "  putting,"  for  which  you  use  a  special  club. 
The  putting  strokes  look  child's  play  compared  to 
your  former  hard  work,  but  it  is  astonishing  how 
the  ball  defies  your  well-meant  efforts  and  rolls 
to  and  fro  over  the  green  in  aggravating  proximity 
to  its  destination.  Once  in,  however,  that  "link" 
is  finished,  and  the  player  who  has  come  up  in  the 
fewest  strokes  claims  the  hole,  after  which  you 
move  on  to  the  next  teeing-ground.  The  game  is 
decided,  either  by  the  number  of  holes  falling  to 
each  player,  or  the  fewest  strokes  for  the  entire 
round,  and  is  played  by  two  or  four  persons  ;  in 
the  latter  case  two  join  at  the  same  ball,  striking 
alternately.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  circumstance 
connected  with  Golf  is  the  fascination  it  holds  for 
the  players,  a  fascination  so  strong  as,  in  many 
cases,  to  force  every  other  game  aside  which  might 
in  any  way  hinder  its  pursuit ;  but,  after  a  few  days' 
exercise  on  the  breezy  hills,  with  the  wind  blowing 
freshly  in  from  the  country  and  your  ball  flying  like 
magic  before  a  well-handled  club,  one  ceases  to 
wonder  at  the  keen  interest  displayed  by  golfers. 
I  have  only  a  few  more  words  to  add  in  conclusion, 
and  those  are  to  earnestly  recommend  the  game  to 
any  of  my  readers  who  ma}'  have  an  opportunity 
of  learning  it.  More  especially  do  I  urge  it  upon 
the  girls,  and  to  them  I  say :  "  Dress  yourselves 
in  warm,  light  clothing ;  take  care  your  boots 
are  waterproof;  never  mind  how  cold  the  day 
may  be,  but  go  straight  away  to  the  links,  where  a 
couple  of  hours'  exercise  will  do  you  more  good 
than  a  week  of  tennis  played  under  a  burning 
sun."* 

Carifa  Mary   Yendys. 


•  This  paper  invites  discussion.  All  letters  or  remarks  must  reach 
the  Editor  not  later  than  September  21st,  and  must  have  the  words 
"  Brown  Owl  "  on  the  cover. 


A  BOUT  two  months  ago  a  book  appeared 
■^^^  which  aroused  the  strongest  interest  in 
the  English  reading  public.  It  contained  the 
history  of  one  who  was  at  once  a  man  of  the 
world,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  broad  term,  a 
brilliant  man  of  letters,  a  traveller,  an  adventurer, 
and  a  religious  enthusiast  who  carried  this  same 
enthusiasm  almost  to  the  verge  of  fanaticism. 

When  Mrs.  Oliphant  undertook  to  write  the 
life  of  her  eccentric  and  fascinating  kinsman, 
Laurence  Oliphant  (Blackwood  and  Sons),  she 
must  have  felt  within  her  peculiar  qualifications 
for  the  work.  She  was  in  touch  with  her 
subject — the  charm  which  he  exercised  over  all 
those  people  who  had  the  happiness  to  know 
him  had  thrown  its  glamour  over  her.  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  perfect  sympathy  with  Laurence  is  felt 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last  of  these  delightfully 
interesting  volumes.  That  is  one  reason  why  the 
account  of  this  strange  man  rings  so  true,  why  it 
touches  one  as  the  saddest  of  stories,  and  yet  in 
many  ways  a  story  as  noble  as  sad,  why  the  man 
himself  stands  out  as  a  giant,  and  why  we  never 
doubt  his  sanity,  although  surely  never  living  man 
acted  more  like  a  lunatic. 

The  story  of  Laurence  Oliphant  and  of  Alice 
Oliphant,  his  wife,  has  already  been  taken  up  by 
every  newspaper  and  review. 

People  who  have  not  read  the  book  have  at  least 
seen  the  accounts  of  it,  and  it  would  be  waste  of 
time  to  repeat  at  length  a  thrice-told  tale. 

Laurence  Oliphant  has  been  long  known  to  the 
world  as  an  exceptionally  brilliant  satirical  writer. 
His  books  have  been  read,  and  his  talents 
appreciated,  but  until  Mrs.  Oliphant  wrote  his 
biography  the  public  at  large  knew  nothing  of  the 
real  man. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  now  to  remark  that  this 
man's  life  was  more  wonderful  than  any  romance. 
But  more  remarkable  even  than  his  story  was  his 
character.  Laurence  was  one  of  those  rare 
individuals  who  lived  up  to  the  strength  of  his 
convictions.  What  that  "living  up  to''  means, 
his  story  tells.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  Harris, 
the  strange,  and  alas  I  false  prophet  who  so  in- 
fluenced Laurence,  he  had  at  least  one  disciple 
who  really  "  lived  the  life."  "  Come  !  come,"  said 
that  austere  apostle,  "  give  up  everything  :  live  the 
life — not  with  judicious  restraints  so  as  to  keep 
your  place  in  society  and  do  the  best  for  yourself; 
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but  absolutely  putting  that  life  before  every- 
thing." Many  people  hear  words  something  like 
these.  Oliphant  heard,  and  simply  and  absolutely 
obeyed. 

He  was  a  young  man  when  the  voice  first  spoke 
to  him,  but  from  that  moment  until  his  death 
he  never  flinched  nor  turned  aside  from  his 
purpose.  He  went  through  terrible  privations.  He 
gave  up  ambition,  wealth,  mother  and  wife — he 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  never  once 
turned  back. 

At  the  end  of  her  second  volume  Mrs.  Oliphant 
speaks  of  her  hero  in  the  following  words : — 
**  Laurence  Oliphant  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
men  of  his  time — an  embodiment  in  many  ways 
at  once  of  its  great  movements,  curiosities,  and 
enthusiasm,  and  its  impatience  with  the  conditions 
in  which  the  social  life  of  an  almost  extreme 
civilization  is  cast.  The  central  fact  of  his  life,  his 
renunciation  of  all  that  the  world  could  give,  at  a 
moment  when  everything  seemed  possible  to  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  '  live  the  life,'  will  always 
remain  the  fact  most  interesting  in  it. 

"He  had  no  ascetic  tendency,  and  esteemed 
honour  and  social  elevation  as  much  as  any  man, 
yet  was  ready,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  to 
throw  them  all  from  him  for  the  sake  of  what 
seemed  to  him  a  better  way.  He  loved  variety, 
change,  movement,  the  excitement  of  the  new  and 
unknown,  yet  accepted  the  monotony  of  dreary 
labour,  the  society  of  a  narrow  handful  of  undis- 
tinguished people,  the  obliteration  of  every  hope, 
in  a  high  ambition  and  for  the  desire  to  ameliorate 
and  purify  the  world.  His  teaching  may  not  come 
to  much  among  the  many  wandering  voices  which 
have  echoed  in  the  wilderness  ;  but  he  himself  is 
more  than  many  books  or  a  world  of  sermons,  is, 
perhaps,  in  himself  the  lesson — at  once  of  greatness 
and  insufficiency,  of  the  noble  wisdom  of  the  heart, 
and  the  limitations  of  human  reason  and  power — 
which  he  had  to  teach  to  the  world." 

Mrs.  Oliphant  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  joyousness 
of  the  sacrifice  which  Laurence  and  Alice  Oliphant 
offered  up  to  God,  "  she,  if  possible,"  continues 
their  gifted  biographer,  "  was  more  fearless  than 
he,  less  considerate  of  accessories  and  worldly 
consequences,  with  that  absolutism  and  superiority 
to  restrain  possibilities  which  belong  to  a 
woman.  .  .  . 

The  generation,  not  only  of  his  contemporaries. 


but  of  their  children,  must  be  exhausted  indeed 
before  the  name  of  Laurence  Oliphant  will  cease 
to  build  up  memories  of  all  that  was  most 
brilliant  in  intellect,  most  tender  in  heart,  most 
trenchant  in  attack,  most  eager  to  succour  in 
life.  There  has  been  no  such  bold  satirist,  no 
such  philosopher,  no  such  devoted  enthusiast,  no 
adventurer  so  daring  and  gay,  no  religious 
teacher  so  open  and  visionary  in  this  Victorian 
age  now  beginning  to  round  towards  its  end,  and 
which  holds  in  its  long  and  brilliant  roll  no  more 
attractive  and  interesting  name." 


1\  TARY  E.  WILKINS  continues  to  delight  her 
"'■'-^  readers.  A  New  England  Nun,  and  other 
Stones — (Osgood  Mcllvaine  &;Co.) — is  a  book  which 
contains  some  of  those  brightly-polished  gems  of 
perfect  writing,  which  one  learns  to  expect  from 
this  cultivated  'and  charming  author.  The  separate 
stories  possess  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
modest  wild  flowers.  As  usual,  Miss  Wilkins 
chooses  the  humblest  people  as  her  heroines,  and 
takes  her  incidents  from  ordinary  and  humble 
life.  "A  Village  Lear"  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  of  the  short  stories,  but  "A  Gentle 
Ghost,"  **  A  Poetess,"  and  "  A  Stolen  Christmas," 
are  each  in  their  way  full  of  a  tender  grace. 
The  simple  story  of  "Old  Marg'ret"  in  "A  Stolen 
Christmas,"  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  old 
woman  is  anxious  to  buy  Christmas-boxes  for  her 
three  golden-headed  grandchildren.  Alas  !  she  has 
not  even  a  cent  to  devote  to  the  purpose,  and 
finally  is  tempted  to  steal  a  parcel  from  the  store 
which  she  is  visiting  daily  for  the  purpose  of 
pricing  the  tempting  riches  which  fill  this  emporium 
of  beauty.  Marg'ret  visited  the  store  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening. 

**  I  dunno,  but  I  may  want  to  buy  some  things 
by-an'-by,"  she  told  the  proprietor,  "an' I  thought 
I  would  kind  of  like  to  price  'em." 

In  the  end  she  stole  a  parcel  of  toys  for  her 
grandchildren.  Her  subsequent  repentance  is  told 
as  Mary  Wilkins  knows  how.  The  old  woman 
argues  with  herself — assures  herself  that  she  has 
done  nothing  wrong,  comes  to  the  store  and  tries 
to  make  amends  in  every  possible  way  except  by 
confessing  her  guilt,  but  try  as  she  will  she  finds 
she  cannot  read  her  Bible  at  night. 
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In  the  end  she  unburdens  her  mind  to  the 
astonished  storekeeper. 

"You  say  you  stole  them?"  said  he. 

**  Yes,  I  stole  'em." 

"When?" 

"The  night  afore  Christmas." 

"  Didn't  Henry  give  'em  to  you  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Why,  I  told  him  to,"  said  Mr.  White,  slowly. 
"  I  did  the  things  up  for  you  myself  that  afternoon, 
I  had  seen  you  looking  kind  of  wishful,  you  know, 
and  I  thought  I  would  make  you  a  present  of  them. 
I  left  the  bundle  on  the  counter  when  I  went  to 
supper,  and  told  Henry  to  tell  you  to  take  it,  and 
I  suppose  he  did." 

Marg'ret  stood  staring.  Her  mouth  was  open, 
her  hands  were  clenched. 

"  I  dunno  what  you  mean,"  she  gasped  out  at  length. 

"  I  mean  you  ain't  been  stealing  as  much  as  you 
thought  you  had,"  said  Mr.  White.  "  You  just 
took  your  own  bundle." 


<<  "\  TERITAS,"  a  young  Russian  girl,  gives  the 
^       following  interesting  accounts  of  Russian 
and  Greek  girls'  lives  : — 

"  Russian  girls  of  good  family  commence  their 
education  very  early.  Until  they  are  five  years 
old  they  are  placed  under  the  care  of  their 
'  Niania '  (nurse),  then  they  have  a  French 
governess  to  teach  them  to  speak  and  write 
correctly  her  native  tongue.  Sometimes  she  can 
also  teach  a  little  music,  if  not,  a  professor  of  the 
piano  comes  to  give  them  lessons  several  times  a 
week.  When  a  girl  has  attained  the  age  of  six 
years,  a  lady  who  holds  a  diploma  from  a 
*  Gymnasium  '  (Russian  College),  comes  to  teach 
the  Russian  language,  and  also  a  little  arithmetic^ 
geography,  history,  &c.  This  continues  until  the 
girl  reaches  the  age  of  ten  years,  then  her  manner 
of  studying  changes  completely,  for  she  enters 
into  an  important  epoch  of  her  existence,  she 
usually  tastes  her  first  experience  of  boarding- 
school  life,  for  that  establishment  known  as 
Institut  Blagorodnech  ge  Devitz  (Institution  for  the 
daughters  of  the  Noblesse)  exists  in  almost  all 
large  towns  in  Russia,  and  only  the  daughters  of 
the  '  Dvoriane '  (Noblesse)  are  received  there.  A 
very   good    drawing-room   education    is    given    in 


these  schools ;  there  are  resident  French  and 
German  governesses  to  converse  in  their  respective 
languages,  and  there  are  masters  for  the  theory 
and  the  literature  of  the  languages.  Mathematics, 
physics,  geography,  history  and  zoology  are  included 
in  the  programme  of  the  school,  and  music  and 
drawing  are  also  taught.  These  schools  are 
divided  into  seven  classes,  and  the  pupils  usually 
remain  one  year  in  every  class  ;  as  every  spring 
they  have  to  pass  an  examination,  after  which  they 
usually  pass  into  a  higher  class.  During  the 
summer  vacations  the  girls  are  free  to  visit  their 
parents,  but  if  they  prefer  remaining  at  the  institution 
they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Sometimes, 
however,  instead  of  being  sent  to  a  boarding- 
school  the  girls  go  to  a  gymnasium  (which 
is  always  a  day-school),  and  the  hours  of  which 
are  from  8  a.m.  until  3  p.m.  The  general  instruc- 
tion in  the  gymnasium  is  decidedly  superior  to 
that  which  is  given  in  the  boarding-school,  but 
the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  is  so  decidedly 
inferior,  that  the  daughters  of  wealthy  men  have 
usually  also  a  resident  foreign  governess  in  their 
own  homes.  There  are  also  seven  classes  in  the 
gymnasium.  Some  parents  prefer  to  educate  their 
daughters  at  home,  and  in  this  case  the  girls 
receive  a  very  liberal  education,  for  their  parents 
not  only  engage  for  them  a  good  governess,  but 
first-class  professors  for  every  different  subject. 
Russian  young  ladies  of  good  family  are  not 
allowed  to  go  out  alone,  they  must  always  be 
accompanied.  When  they  are  about  16  or  17  they 
begin  to  go  into  society,  that  is  to  say,  to  little  balls 
and  parties.  When  they  are  about  18,  if  their 
family  belongs  to  the  '  upper  ten,'  they  are 
introduced  at  court,  and  then  they  appear  at  public 
balls.  Following  the  example  of  the  French,  the 
Russian  mothers  try  to  get  their  daughters  married 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  sometimes  Russian  girls 
marry  before  they  enter  society  at  all.  Thej^  seldom 
marry  for  love  ;  their  marriage  is  usually  termed  a 
marriage  de  covenance.  The  girls  are  free  to  refuse 
if  they  do  not  like  the  proposed  bridegroom  ;  but 
they  are  always  glad  to  be  married,  it  is  the  dream 
of  their  girlish  ambition. 

* 

"  The  education  of  a  Greek  girl  commences  from 

her  birth.     But  it  is  an  education  which  consists 

not    so  much   in   book  learning  as  in  the  Savoir 

vivre.      From   her  babyhood  upwards,   the   little 
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Grecian  maid  is  instructed  in  the  role  she  is  destined 
to  play  on  earth,  viz. :  to  charm.     For  the  one  great 
ambition  of  her  baby  existence  is  to  find  a  husband. 
Sometimes  as  soon  as  she  comes  into  the  world 
she  is  betrothed  ;  this  usually  happens  when  she 
is  the  daughter  of  very  wealthy  parents,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  the  bridegroom    should  be  equally 
wealthy.     The    bridegroom    of   the    future    is,   of 
course,  quite  unconscious  of  the  flattering  contract 
made  in  his  favour,  as  the  contract  is  signed  and 
rendered  unavoidable  by  the  parents  on  his  behalf, 
while  he  is  yet  in  a  state  of  infantile  unconscious- 
ness.    Nevertheless,  such  a  contract  is  considered 
sacred  before  the  law,  and  the  children  seldom 
seek  to  wrench  asunder  the  knot  which  has  been 
so  prematurely  tied  for  them  by  their  considerate 
parents.      This    contract    is   usually   constructed 
during  the  babyhood  of  the  betrothed,  for  a  terrible 
fear  haunts  the  heart  of  the  parsimonious  Greek ; 
he  trembles   lest  his  gold  may   pass  out   of  the 
family  and  into  stranger  hands.     If,  however,  the 
dowry  of  the  baby  girl  is  not  considered  sufficient 
to   guarantee  the  choice   of   a   husband   ere   she 
has  emerged  from    infancy,  then    it  becomes  the 
business  of  her  parents,  and  of  herself,   as  far  as 
she  can  aid  them  with  her  bright  cheeks  and  sunny 
smiles,  to  at  once  secure  the  promise  of  a  suitable 
legitimate    spouse.      And    if  the    parents   are    in 
needy  circumstances  their  laudable  intention  meets 
with  many  drawbacks.     For  it  is  not  only  a  matter 
of   absolute   necessity   that   every   Grecian    maid 
should    be   united  in  the  banns   of  holy  wedlock 
(indeed  she  would  be  considered  an    everlasting 
disgrace  were  she  to  remain  an  old  maid),  but  it  is 
also  considered  necessary  that  the  marriage  should 
be  a  suitable  one  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
and,  as  far  as  the  parents  can  judge,  she  must  be 
united    to    one  who,    if  he    does    not    possess    a 
colossal    fortune,   can    at     least    prove    that    he 
is  in  a  position   to   support   a   wife  and   family. 
A     marriage      cTamour,     although     so     frequent 
in  some  European  countries,  in  Greece  is  utterly 
unknown,  the  union  is  considered  a  purely  com- 
mercial bargain  ;  indeed  it  would  not  be  thought 
respectable   that   a    girl    should   love   her    future 
bridegroom,  who,  if  he  weds  one  far  beneath  him 
in  point  of  rank,  is  usually  an  old   and  wizened 
man ;  and  although  he,  in  his  turn,  requires  some 
sort  of  dowry  (if  not  in  money,  at  least  in  linen 
or  household   furniture),  yet   the  dark   eyes   and 


classical   type  of  the   bride   are   also  taken   into 
consideration.     The  whole  training  and  education 
of  the  Greek  girl  is  simply  a  preparation  to  render 
her  brilliant  in  the  society  of  the  great  world  (that 
is    supposing   she    is    the    daughter   of   tolerably 
respectable  parents),  hence  her  toilette  becomes  a 
subject    of  constant    anxiety,  even  when  quite   a 
little  child,  for  she  must  always  appear  beautiful, 
always  be  powdered  and  also  painted — her  cheeks 
a  bright  red,  her  eyebrows  and  eylashes  jet  black, 
and  her  veins  a  pale  blue.     None  of  these  outward 
adornments  are  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  little 
maid  is  usually  tolerably  good-looking,  although  her 
beauty  begins  to  fade  early;  and  as  she  is  developed 
at  a  very  early  age,  so  does  time  cast  its  shadows 
o'er  her  brow  at  a  premature  epoch  ;  she  becomes 
a  withered  old  woman  long  before  she  has  attained 
her  fortieth  year,  and  nowhere  in  the  world  are  there 
uglier  old  woman  than  those  beneath  the  blue  skies 
of  Greece.      Next  in  importance  to  her  toilette,  is 
considered  the  art  of  speaking  different  languages. 
The  girl   speaks  French  almost  as  soon  as  she   is 
born,  for  those  families  who  can  afford  it  usually 
engage  a  French  bonne,  whose  duty  it  is  to  parler 
Francais  continually.     As  the  girl  grows  older,  she 
has  English,  Italian  and  German  governesses  succes- 
sively, not  to  impart  the  grammar,  for  the  restless 
little  daughters  of  the   modern    Hellenes   would 
consider  that  by  far  too  monotonous  a  theme,  but 
simply  to    converse    gracefully   in   the    difterent 
languages.     Music  and  painting,  unless  a  girl  has 
a  decided  talent  for  these   accomplishments,  are 
scarcely  considered    essential,    but    every   girl    is 
taught  to  dance,  to  enter  a  room  and  seat  herself 
upon   a  sofa  with  elegance  ;   to  make  rose  jam, 
white  masiica,  cafe  a  la  Turco  and  Louhoum  (cakes 
fabricated  in  honour  of  the  day  of  St.  Nicholas). 
When  a  girl  reaches  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  she  is 
usually  sent  to  a  fashionable  seminary  to  complete 
her  education,  and  there  she  gets  a  smattering  of 
geography,    history,    arithmetic,    etc.        It   is   not 
because  the  instruction  given  is  so  inferior  that 
her  knowledge  of  these   branches  is   usually  so 
limited,  but  simply  because  she  does  not  possess 
the   faculty   of    attention   required   for   a   correct 
knowledge  of   such  subjects ;  besides  which  she 
seldom  remains  more  than  a  couple  of  years  in  the 
seminary,  being  imperatively  demanded  thence  in 
order  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  house- 
keeping before  she  fulfils  her  marriage  contract. 
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"  But  as  soon  as  the  girl  has  said  farewell  to  her 
school-days,  then  in  common  with  all  others  of  her 
sex  in  the  east,  whether  married  or  single,  she 
passes  the  greater  part  of  the  hours  of  the  long 
day  in  sleep,  usually  rising  about  4  or  5  p.m.  to 
arrange  her  elaborate  toilette,  which,  being  com- 
pleted, she  joins  the  other  feminine  members  of 
which  the  household  is  composed,  and  all  place 
themselves  at  the  open  window  in  order  to  court 
the  admiration  of  the  passers  by.  And  the  curious 
tourist  who  seeks  to  make  sketches  of  Greek 
beauty,  should  endeavour  to  take  his  rambles  at 
that  hour,  as  at  every  window  he  may  catch  a 
glimpse  of  wax  dolls  dressed  in  blue  ;  for  blue  is 
the  national  colour  of  Hellas,  and  her  youthful 
daughters  delight  to  array  themselves  in  it,  in  that 
pleasant  hour.  But  when  the  sun  sinks  to  rest,  and 
the  great  splendid  night  steals  o'er  the  southern 
sky,  accompanied  by  their  matrons,  the  young  girls 
sally  forth  to  enjoy  the  balmy  air  and  to  sip  ices 
and  sherbert  whilst  the  band  play  merrily.  The 
wedding  night  usually  takes  place  a  few  months 
after  the  young  lady  has  quitted  the  seminary,  and 
until  that  longed-for  epoch,  she  is  absolutely  in 
chains,  not  being  able  to  stir  hand  or  foot  without 
being  accompanied,  and  never  on  any  account  being 
permitted  to  pay  visits  or  walk  out  alone,  being 
kept  completely  d  la  Turco,  and  almost  a  prisoner 


in  the  house  of  her  father.  And  it  is  only  when 
married  that  she  becomes  completely  her  own 
mistress,  and  can  walk  out  alone  without  being 
insulted.  In  Athens  women  and  girls  enjoy  far  more 
freedom  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece;  indeed  in 
some  distant  country  districts  girls  can  be  seen 
in  public  only  once  a  year,  on  new  year's  morn. 
Such  is  the  existence  of  the  daughters  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes.  With  regard  to  the  daughters 
of  the  lower  classes  there  is  little  to  be  said,  for 
they  scarcely  receive  any  education  whatever, 
excepting  that  with  regard  to  their  toilette  ;  and 
although  the  government  schools  are  excellent  and 
gratis,  very  few  peasant  women  can  write  their 
own  name ;  their  sole  intellectual  enjoyment 
appears  to  consist  in  swallowing  small  black  cups 
of  coffee  and  large  glasses  of  water  as  they  sit 
grouped  together  in  sweet,  uninterrupted  feminine 
bliss,  talking  scandal  about  their  unfortunate 
neighbours.  But  may  we  not  hope  that  a  brighter 
dawn  is  rising  upon  modern  Greece,  and  that  the 
follies  of  her  daughters  will  pass  away  with  the 
present  generation." 


There  is  little  doubt  that  all  readers  of  Atalanta 
will  join  in  this  hope. 

L.  T.  Meade. 


ATALANTA.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SOW    AN    ACT,    AND    YOU    REAP    A    HABIT;    SOW 
SOW    A    CHARACTER,    AND    YOU 


A    HABIT,    AND    YOU    REAP    A    CHARACTER: 
REAP    A    DESTINY.-Thackkray. 


Marie-Antoinette  in  the  Conciercerie, 

SAYING  CRACK  AT  THE  GATE  OF 
ANOTHER  LIFE  ON  THE  EVE  OF 
HER  EXECUTION. 


Force  and  Gentleness. 

'  UNLESS  MAN   CAN  ERECT  HIMSELF  ABOVE  HIMSELF,  HOW  POOR  A  THING  IS  MAN.' 
'  SWEET  MERCY  IS  NOBILITY'S  TRUE  BADGE.'-Shakespeare. 

'GENTLENESS:   THE  UNARMED   CHILD.'— Emerson. 

fWzpDVa  would  put  a  new  face  on  this  weary  old  world,  in  which  we 
Wi^  dwell  as  pagans  and  enemies  too  long ;  and  it  would  warm 
"^^  the  heart  to  see  how  fast  the  vain  diplomacy  of  Statesmen, 
the  importance  of  Armies  and  Navies  and  lines  of  defence 
would  be  superseded  by  this  unarmed  child.  Love  will  creep 
where  it  cannot  go  ;  will  accomplish  that  by  imperceptible  methods — being 
its  own  fulcrum,  lever,  and  power— which  force  could 
never  achieve.  Have  you  not  seen  in  the  woods,  on  a  late  autumn 
morning,  a  poor  fungus  or  mushroom,  a  plant  without  any  solidity— 
nay,  that  seemed  nothing  but  a  soft  mush  jelly— by  its  constant,  bold,  and 
inconceivable  gentle  pushing  manage  to  break  its  way  up  through  the  frosty 
ground,  and  aciually  to  lift  hard  crust  on  its  head  ?  This  iS  the  symbol 
of  the  power  of  kindness.  The  virtue  of  this  principle  in  human 
society,  in  application  to  great  interests,  is  obsolete  and  forgotten. 
Once  or  twice  in  history  it  has  been  tried,  in  illustrious  instances,  with  signal 
success.  This  great  overgrown  dead  Christendom  of  ours 
still  keeps  alive  at  least  the  name  of  a  lover  of  mankind. 
But  one  day  all  men  will  be  Lovers,  and  every  calamity  will  be  dissolved  in 
the  universal  sunshine.'— Emerson. 


The  Curse  of  Revenge. 
Lost  to  Human  Aid. 


'Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  III, 
Let  young  and  old  accept  their  part. 

And  bow  before  the  Awful  Will, 

And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart. 


'Who  misses  or  who  wins  the  prize, 
Go,  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can, 

But  if  you  fail,  or  if  you  rise, 

Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman.'— Thackkrav 


As  time  rolls  its  ceaseless  course,  Christmas  after  Christmas  comes  round,  and  we  find  our  joys  and  sorrows  left  behind;  so  we  build  vp 

the  being  that  we  are. 

WHAT  MAKES  A  HAPPY  CHRISTMAS? 

HEALTH,    AND    THE    THINGS    WE    LOVE,    AND    THOSE    WHO    LOVE    US. 

What  higher  end  can  rran  attain  than  conquest  over  human  pain? 

EVBK'T   TRAVEZiLIira    TRUNK   ANB    H0USZ:H0Z.D    OUGHT    TO    CONTAIN   A   BOTTI.I:    OF 


EliTO'S 


ini^TJIT      S^LT.' 


It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its  merits  have  been  published,  tested,  and  approved  literally  from  pole  to  pole,  and  that  its 
cosmopolitan  popularity  to-day  presents  one  of  the  most  signal  illustrations  of  commercial  enterprise  to  be  found  in  our 

trading  rr cords. 

IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  LEAVING  HOME  FOR  A  CHANGE.— Don't  go  without  a  bottle  of 
ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT.'    It  ought  to  be  kept  in  every  bedroom  in  readiness  for  any  emergency.    It  prevents 
diarrhoea,  and  removes  it  in  the  early  stages. 
•pHE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS.— Sterling  honesty  of  purpose.    Without  it  Life  is  a  Sham!— 'A 

new  invention  is  brought  before  the  public,  and  commands  success.  A  score  of  abominable  imitations  are  immediately 
introduced  by  the  unscrupulous,  who,  in  copying  the  original  closely  enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly 
as  to  infringe  upon  legal  rights,  exercise  an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in  an  original  channel,  could  not  fail  to  secure 
reputation  and  profit.' — Adams. 

'From  the  days  of  Naaman  the  simplicity  of  a  remedy  often  militates  against  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
sufferer.  As  the  captain  of  the  host  of  the  king  of  Syria  rebelled  at  the  injunction  "Wash  and  be  clean,"  so  the 
dyspentic  of  to-day,  in  many  instances,  treats  with  contempt  a  curative  agent  at  once  so  natural  and  so  efficacious 
as  ENO'S  "  FRUIT  SALT."  In  this  case,  however,  Mr.  J.  C.  End  may  claim  to  have  educated  the  public  mind 
to  an  appreciative  understanding  of  the  remedial  virtues  possessed  by  this  compound.  The  labour  has  been  a 
Herculean  one,  and  has  met  with  the  recognition  so  justly  due.  Did^  the  world  stand  still,  but  little  necessity 
would  exist  for  dwelling  upon  the  special  recommendations  of  ENO'S  world-famous  "FRUIT  SALT."  Its 
merits  have  been  published,  tested,  and  approved  from  pole  to  pole,  and  its  popularity  to-day  presents  the  most 
signal  illustration  of  commercial  enterprise  in  our  trading  records.  In  view  of  the  steady  influx  of  new  buyers 
into  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  it  is  impossible  to  rest  on  laurels  arduously  won,  and  for  this  reason  I  have 
pleasure  in  again  directing  the  attention  of  readers  of  this  journal  to  the  genuine  qualities  possessed  by  Eno's 
Saline.  Residents  in  the  fever-haunted  regions  to  be  found  in  some  of  our  Colonial  possessions,  travellers  at  home 
and  abroad,  dwellers  in  the  tropics,  the  don  vivant,  no  less  than  the  man  to  whom  the  recommendation  "  Eat  and 
be  merry"  is  a  sarcasm  and  a  gibe — one  and  all  may  be  reminded  of  a  remedy  that  meets  their  special  requirements 
with  a  success  approaching  the  miraculous.' — The  European  Mail. 

CA.VT10N.— Examine  each  bottle,  and  see  that  the  Capsule  is  marked  ENO'S    FRTTIT  SALT.'     Without  U  you  have  been  imposed  on 

by  a  worthless  imitation.    Sold  by  all  Chemists. 

Prepared  only  at  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LOUDON,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  PATENT. 
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BY       THE      ^TJTHOIRIT^r       OIP 


UNDER  SIX  ROYAL  PATENTS  AND 


(ZBmpres0  of  Jntiia. 

THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND. 


"CALIFORNIAN," 


THE  " HOUSEHOLD  TREASURE "  BORAX, 

Specially  Prepared,  Absolutely  Pure  and  Safe,  for  Personal  and  Domestic  Uses. 

"MATCHLESS     PURIFIER."  "PURE    ANTISEPTIC." 

"Californian  "  Borax  possesses  qualities  that  are  exceptional  and  unknown  to  any  other  substance;  it  is  indeed  a 
"treasure"  wherever  used.  There  is  no  other  substance  so  useful,  at  so  little  cost  in  the  household,  as  "  Californian  " 
Borax.  It  stands  alone  in  its  Antiseptic,  Decay-arresting,  Purifying  attributes,  its  Safety,  and  its  Purity.  It  Purifies  Water, 
destroys  Bacilli,  Animalculae,  and  Fever  Germs,  instantly.  Renders  Water  beautifully  clear,  sweet,  pure,  and  soft,  for  all 
Washing,  Cleaning,  Purifying,  and  Scouring  purposes;  especially  valuable  for  Toilet,  Bath,  and  Lavatory.  Removes  all 
taint,  all  mustiness,  dry  rot,  or  other  decomposition  ;  makes  all  domestic  wares  bright,  clean,  and  sweet  as  "  new-mown  hay." 
Expels  dirt,  restores  quality,  and  preserves  fabrics,  destroying  all  infection,  mouldiness  or  decay,  producing  linen  '*  white  as 
snow."  Keeps  Milk  pure  and  sweet,  as  well  as  Butcher's  Meat,  Poultry,  Game,  and  Fish ;  destroys  all  sourness,  removes 
all  taint,  prevents  waste  at  once,  preserving  and  improving  at  the  same  time  the  untainted  parts.  Unrivalled  for  Washing 
Vegetables  and  for  Cooking  purposes.  Wherever  "Californian"  Borax  is  used  it  sweetens,  purifies,  and  improves. 
Fevers  or  infection  cannot  spread  -where  "Californian"  Borax  is  used.  In  Packets,  6d..,  3d.,  and  Id.  each. 
Household  Directions  and  valuable  Toilet  Recipes  on  each  packet. 
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BORAX    DRY    SOAP" 


"IS  THE   BEST"   DRY  SOAP,  AND  THE  MOST   CONVENIENT  SOAP  FOR   DAILY  USE. 
Cleanses,  Washes,  Purifies,  Brightens  everything;  dissolves  instantly  in  hot,  warm,  or  cold  water;  is  pleasant  in  use; 
leaves    healthy   smell  "  like    new-mown   hay'';  "Makes  linen  white  as  snow,"   and    Home    indeed    "Sweet    Home"  in 


comfort  and  reality.     Packets,  Quarter  Pound,  Half  Pound,  and  One  Pound,  with  directions  on  each. 


"  Californian  "  Borax,  in  addition  to 
its  registered  title  and  label,  is  also 
further  k?i own  by  this  special  Trade  Mark, 
registered  and  recognised  as  the  standard 
brand  of  Borax  purity  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

"  Californian  "  and  patent  Borax  pre- 
parations are  sold  in  packets  convenient 
and  ready  for  instant  use  at  home,  on 
land,  or  water,  in  all  climates. 

The  greatest  boon  conferred  by  our 
Queen  has  been  the  recognition  of  these 
preparations — suited  as  well  to  the  home 
of  the  cottage  housewife  as  for  the  mansion 
of  Her  Majesty,  atzd  the  comfort  of 
civilized  persons  everywhere. 


Dirt,  Stains,  Specks,  Spots,  Rust, 
Mould,  Sourness,  Decay,  instantly 
removed  from  Blankets,  Sheets,  and 
other  Bed-linen,  Flannels,  Woollens, 
Shirts,  and  all  personal  Clothing,  as 
well  as  from  Household  Requisites, 
Breakfast,  Dinner,  Tea  Things,  Dessert 
and  Supper  Services,  Glasses,  Dishes, 
Plates,   Spoons,  Knives,  Forks,    Cooking 

Vessels,  and  all  other  Domestic  Articles. 
Paint,    Floors,   Stairs,     Tables,   Baths, 

Woodwork,  easily  Cleansed,  Washed, 
K'pt  Bright,  Pure  and  Sweet,  by  Patent 
Borax  Preparations. 


BORAX   STARCH    GLAZE." 


THE  PATENT  FLEXIBLE  ENAMEL  FOR  STARCHED  GOODS.      READY  FOR  USING  WITH  EVERY  KIND  OF  STARCH. 

Wonderfully  improves  all  Starch.  Imparts  Enamel-like  Gloss,  gives  permanent  Stiffness,  Brilliancy,  and  Beauty  to 
Muslin,   Lace,    Linen,  Cuffs,   Collars,   Fronts,  and  all  other  Starched   Articles.      In  Packets,  Id.  and  3d.,  Boxes  6d. 

Full  directions  on  each. 

BORAX    "NEW"    PATENT. 

PUREST  ANTISEPTIC,  DECAY  ARRESTER,  PURIFIER,  AND  PURITY  PRESERVER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

SOLD  IN  iOEAX  aLAZEL  JARS  WITH  COVERS.         Household  Size,  Is.;  Toilet  Size,  6d.  each. 

^^  The  clean  bright  style  and  handiness  of  the  "  Borax  "  Household  Glazed  Jar  emphasises  its  value  as  a  new 
"Household  Treasure,"  without  which  no  Home  will  be  complete.  "New"  Patent  Borax  is  specially  prepared  and 
ready  for  immediate  use.  The  Toilet  Size,  by  its  bright  clean  appearance,  will  commend  itself  to  every  lady,  while  the 
contents  are  always  ready  for  instant  use  in  the  dressing-room  and  bath-room,  with  warm,  hot,  or  cold  water,  and  its  action 
IS  "soft  as  silk" — "smooth  as  velvet"  on  the  most  delicate  skin;  leaving  roseate  bloom,  health,  and  purity  wherever 
applied.     For  Household  and  Toilet  Uses  "  New  "  Patent  Borax  is  indeed  matchless. 

Boraxaline  for  the  Bath,  Borax  Extract  of  Soap,  Borax  Queen  of  Beauty  Tooth  Powder,  Beauty  Soap,  and  other  Preparations  for  Household, 

Laundry,  and  roilet  Uses,  are  sold  by  Grocers,  Chemists,  Soap  Dealers,  and  at  ^^  tores  in  every  civilised  community. 
Borax  Book,  "  Home   Health,  Beauty,"  66  illustrations,  with  list  of  Preparations,  very  important  Household  Uses,  and  valuable  Toilet  Recipes, 
post  tree    with  .Sample  Packet,  two  stamps  direct  from    THE    PATENT    BORAX    CO.,   Sole   Makers     Works     Birmingham, 
Special  Report  on  Borax,  and  its  Health  Value,  &c.,  by  Dr.  John  Attfield,  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry,  &c.  &c.,  London,  also  post  free. 

LONDON    CITY    DEPOT^&HeXPORT    OFFICES:    (01,    LEADENHALL    STREET. 


ATALANTA.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TEISCHLEK  &  CO.'S    LIST. 


n^E^sAT     BOOiCS. 


FRENCH     FICTION     OF    TO-DAY. 

By     MADAME    VAN    DE    VELDE. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Twelve  Portraits. 

Daily  News  says: — "Madame  Van  de  Velde  has  written  two  serious,  yet  light  and  amusing, 
volumes  on  French  Fiction  of  To-day.  The  Authoress  renders  full  justice  to  the  exquisite  sense  of 
style  in  most  French  fiction." 

Glasgow  Herald  says : — "  Readers  will  gather  from  the  book  more  information  regarding  con- 
temporary  French  novelists  than  from  any  other  single  book  with  which  we  are  acquainted." 

IN    TWO    VOLUMES,    PRICE    TWENTY-ONE    SHILLINGS. 


BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "THE    SCUDAMORES." 


J  ARD  YNE'S    WIFE. 

Three  Vols.    By  C.  J.  W^ILLS. 

Glasgow  Herald  says : — "  Judged  as  a  novel,  the  work  is  exceedingly  clever.  The  parodies  of 
the  characters  introduced  are  gems  in  their  way.     Altogether  the  novel  is  very  enjoyable.  ' 

AN    AMERICAN    WIDOW. 

By   ALBERT   KEVILL  .DAVIES. 
A  vivid  and  piquant  Story  of  American  Life  in   London. 

The  Scotsman  says  : — "  Is  cleverly  written  and  ingeniously  contrived A  very  clever 

sensational  melodrama." 

The  Evening  News  and  Post  says: — "A  capital  expose  of  the  American  invasion  of  England  by 
young  ladies  in  search  of  husbands  amongst  the  scions  of  our  nobility.  Throughout  the  whole  three 
volumes  there  is  not  a  single  dull  chapter." 

The  Figaro  says: — "It  is  both  clever  and  original,  and  treats  with  conspicuous  ability  a  topic 
which  is  discussed  with  avidity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic." 

The  Sunday  Times  says: — "Few  better  novels  than  this  have  been  published  lately." 

EXTRA    CLOTH    BOARDS,    TWO    SHILLINGS    AND    SIXPENCE. 


THE    GOLDEN    LAKE. 

A  Story  of  Australian  Adventure. 

By    W.     CARLTON     DA\VE,    Author    of    "  Zantha,"    &e. 

With  eight  full-page  Illustrations  by  Hume  Nisbet. 

Morning  Post: — "A  welcome  addition  to  the  fiction  treating  of  'The  Great  Lone  Land  of 
Australia/  the  effect  of  which  is  increased  by  Mr.  Hume  Nisbet's  numerous  illustrations." 

Sunday  Times:— "A  very  strong  and  well-written  story  of  Australian  life,  told  with  a  swing 
and  'go'  which  make  it  very  entertaining  reading." 

Scotsman:— "A  clever  and  entertaining  narrative  of  travelling  adventures  in  the  unknown  interior 
of  Australia.     Mr.  Dawe's  inventive  talent  is  lively,  and  his  literary  faculty  genuine." 

EXTRA    CLOTH,    WITH    BEVELLED    BOARDS,    SIX    SHILLINGS. 


ATALANTA.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


USED  IN  THE  HIGHEST  CIRCLES  DURING  THE  LAST  SIXTY  YEARS. 
JEWSBURY  &  BROWN'S  Original  and  only  Genuine 

WHITE.  SOUND,  BEAUTIFUL 
TEETH,  HEALTHY  GUMS, 

AND  FRAGRANT 

CLEANSES,         ^^^^1^   BREATH 

,   -,,-,5„p^^^^^__    BEAUTIFIES,  AND 

sSi„„  .-r^t^^B^^WH   PRESERVES  THE 


Oriental 

Tooth 


INSURED. 


TEETH    AND   GUMS   TO   OLD    AGE. 

CAUTIOX.-ObserTe  the  Trade  Mark  (a  double  triangle)  and 
the  Autograph  Signature  on  eaeh  pot. 

AVITIIOUT     THESE    NONE    ARE    GENUINE. 

Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  etc.  Pots,  Is.  6d.  and  23.  Gd 


Paste 


HOW    TO    REGAIN    LOST    NERVE    AND    MUSCULAR    POWER 
BY    THE    AID    OF    ELECTRICITY. 


The  beneficent  power  of  electricity  as  a  curative  agent  is  now 
so  widely  known  as  to  need  no  eulogy  ;  but  the  means  of 
generating  and  using  electric  currents  for  self-application  is  of 
interest  to  all  who  suffer  from  the  distressing  effects  of  a  con- 
stitution wasted  by  sickness  and  disease.  The  original  idea  of 
constructing  an  appliance  which  should  be  at  the  same  time 
portable,  wearable,  and  thoroughly  efficient  electrically  is  due 
to  Mr.  Pulvermacher.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
phraseology  in  which  he  describes  his  applicances  should  be  so 
closely  imitated  by  persons  interested  in  the  sale  of  so-called 
electric  belts,  many  of  which  have  nothing  electric  in  them  but 
the  name. 

The  public  being  as  yet  comparatively  strangers  to  medico- 
electric  science,  their  credulity  is  easily  taken  advantage  of  by 
a  class  of  unprincipled  speculators,  who  deluge  the  press  by 
advertising  all  kinds  of  spurious  appliances  as  electric  and 
magnetic,  in  order  to  make  -j.  show  of  competition,  thus  filching 
the  reputation  acquired  by  those  which  are  genuine.  A  patient 
applying  these  worthless  imitations  (of  course,  with  non-success) 
labours  under  the  impression  that  he  has  fruitlessly  tried 
Electricity,  and  is  perhaps  deterred  from  using  the  only  genuine 
electric  appliances  to  wear  on  the  body.  Thus  a.  dual  injury 
is  done  -  one  to  the  cause  of  popularised  medical  electricity,  the 
other  to  the  purse  of  the  patient.  If  the  public,  instead  of 
blindly  believing  the  statements  of  these  pretenders,  issued 
solely  on  incompetent  authority,  would  give  themselves  a  little 
trouble  to  test  by  experiment  previous  to  purchasing,  they 
would  protect  their  own  interest. 

What  has  been  stated  will  suffice  to  show  how  important  it  is 
for  patients,  when  seeking  aid  from  the  extraordinary  curative 
power  of  Medical  Galvanism,  to  consult  the  documents  em- 
bodying the  opinions  of  numerous  competent  and  honourable 
medical  authorities,  including  Sir  Charles  Locock,  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  and  Sir  William  Fergusson,  Physicians  to  H.M.  the 
Queen;  also  Sir  E.  H.  Sieveking,  Physician  to  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  have  testified  to  the  genuine  character  of 
Mr.  Pulvermacher's  appliances,  which  documents  may  be  seen 
by  perusing   Pulvermacher's  Pamphlet,   entitled  "  Galranism, 


Nature's  Chief  Restorer  of  Impaired  Vital  Energy."  Sent 
post  free  for  two  stamps. 

Indigestion,  Liver  Complaints,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
Nervous  Debility,  Local  Debility,  and  Functional  Disorders, 
which  may  be  traced  to  exhasution  of  nerve  power,  and  to  the 
diminished  energy  of  the  vital  ftmctions  consequent  upon  this 
exhaustion,  are  especially  amenable  to  cure  by  Electricity. 
The  means  of  exercising  a  continuous  and  constant  Electric 
influence  on  the  human  body,  so  long  looked  for  by  the  most 
thinking  and  discerning  men  of  the  profession,  can  only  be 
afFordedby  PULVERMACHER'S  GALVANIC  BANDS  AND 
BELTS,  and  the  experience  now  gained  warrants  the  assertion 
that  there  has  never  existed  a  remedy  so  striking  and  immediate 
in  its  effects,  so  universal  in  its  character  and  scope,  and  so 
simple  and  safe  in  its  application.  In  acute  attacks  it  gives 
instant  relief.  In  chronic  affections  of  long  standing  it  is  no 
less  reliable  in  the  final  result,  although  time  may  be  required 
for  repairing  long-inflicted  injuries.  The  functional  action  of 
the  brain,  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  liver,  bowels,  kidneys,  bladder, 
uterus,  etc.,  can  by  its  influence  by  permanently  restored,  and  a 
shattered  constitution  be  changed  into  a  vigorous,  healthy 
life  by  this  marvellous  agency. 

Mr.  Pulvermacher  invites  any  person  afflicted  to  visit  his 
Establishment,  to  freely  convince  himself  beforehand,  leaving 
it  entirely  to  himself  whether  he  will  afterwards  become  a 
possessor  of  this  valuable  little  apparatus. 

Moreover,  thousands  of  cures  effected  in  a  run  of  years,  and 
new  ones  daily  communicated  in  the  warmest  terms  of  gratitude 
by  the  patients  who  have  experienced  them,  are  results  that 
prove  the  virtues  of  these  apphances  better  than  anything  which 
could  be  here  stated.  Many  of  these  recoveries  have  been 
spontaneously  certified  to  by  Testimonials,  which  are  reproduced 
in  the  Pamphlet  mentioned  above. 

Mr.  Pulvermacher  may  be  Consulted  Personally  or 
by  Letter,  Free  of  Charge,  at  his  Galvanic  Establish- 
ment, 194,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.  (Established  over 
Forty  Years. ) 


By   THOMAS   TERRELL    and   T.   L.    WHITE. 

This    Exciting    Story   of   London    Life   has    already    been    Dramatised   by   Mr.    Sydney    Grundy. 


"Die  Daily  Telegraph.— "A  remarkable  novel." 

The    Daily    News. — "A   complex    storj    of   life    in    London,    with    many    exciting    incidents." 

One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  icarlet  cloth.    354  pp.    Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 


TRISCHLER  &  COMPANY,  18,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  LONDON,  E,C. 


ATALANTA.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE     VERY      BEST      GIFT      BOOK      FOR      YOUNG      CHILDREN. 

THE  >  ROSEBUD  >  ANNUAL  >  1892. 

300     II^I.USTI^A^TIO]SrS. 

Price    FOUR    SHILLINGS.  •^ 

This  charming  gift-book  for  the  little  folk  of  the  nursery  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  eagerly  looked  for  by  thousands 
of  tiny  toddlers,  who  are  engaged  in  the  difficulties  of  A  B — ab,  C  A  B — cab,  &c.,  &c.  The  volume  usually  runs  out  of  print 
in  a  very  short  while,  so  parents,  uncles,  aunts,  and  other  relations  or  friends  willdo  well  to  secure  their  copies  in  good  time. 

THE  ROSEBUD  ANNUAL  is  bound  in  a  handsome  and  attractive  cloth  case.  Binding  and  paper  are 
alike  made  to  resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  frequent  handling  the  volume  is  sure  to  receive. 

PRESS    OPINIONS    OF    FORMES    EDITIONS    OF    THE    ROSEBUD    ANNUAJj. 


Bristol  Mercury:  'Its  contents  are  just  what  its  little  patrons 
would  select  if  they  had  the  power  of  choosing  for  themselves.' 

Manchester  E.\aminer:  '  The  sort  of  book  of  which  a  little  child 
will  never  tire.' 

QujiiiN:  '  Both  as  regards  pictures  and  readings,  is  beyond  all  our 
praise. 

Greenock  Telegraph:  '  There  is  no  more  welcome  visitant  in  the 
nursery.  Its  letterpress  and  its  pictures  are  aglow  with  kindness  and 
naturalness.' 

Lloyd's  News  :  '  One  of  the  prettiest  of  children's  bonks.    .    .     . 

Beautifully  printed  and  tastefully  bound .Short  stories  in 

prose  and  verse  are  told  in  simple  style  and  with  a  quaint  originality 
and  humour,  and  will  be  found  most  attractive.' 


Hrighton  Guardian:  'Our  juveniles  will  hail  with  delight  th« 
advent  of  this  popular  children's  annual.  Its  well-earned  reputation 
is  fully  sustained.' 

Glasgow  Herald  :  'Is  an  old  favourite,  well  deserving  of  the 
popularity  it  enjoys  among  the  little  ones.  .  .  .  The  entertainment 
from  page  to  page  is  unflagging.' 

NoRiHAMHTON  Mercury:  '  One  of  the  most  charming  volumes  of 

the  year The  pictures  are  admirably  drawn  ;  the  children 

will  go  almost  wild  with  delight  over  them.' 

Ha.mi'SHIRK  Telegraph  ;  '  Will  begreeted  with  delight  in  thousands 
of  nurseries,  while  grown-up  folks  will  not  be  ashamed  to  laugh  over 
the  merry  wisdom  that  forms  the  backbone  of  the  whole  production.' 


FRIEND    OLIVIA. 

By  AIMELIA  E.  BARB. 

PRICE  SIX  SHILLINGS. 

Latter  from  the  Quaker  Poet,  J.  SEBENLEAr  WHITTIES. 

Amesbury,  Mass.,  November  12,  1890. 

My  Dear  Friend, — But  for  failing  health  and  sight,  which  make  even 
a.  brief  note  a  painful  t-ffort,  I  should  long  ago  have  told  thee  how  much 
I  admire  thy  FRIEND  OLIVIA.  I  read  it  as  it  appeared  in  7/i£ 
Century,  and  marvelled  at  its  admirable  portraiture  of  the  early 
Quakers  and  their  times.     As  a  Quaker  I  heartily  thank  thee  for  it. 

I  shall  read  it  again  in  book  form,  though  my  eyes  do  not  allow  me 
to  use  them  much. 

Let  me  tell  thee  that,  though  I  do  not  read  but  sparingly  any  new 
literary  works,  I  have  read  every  book  of  thine  with  great  interest.  I 
congratulate  thee  on  their  great  success,  and  am  gratefully  thy 
sincere  friend.  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 


Other  Novels  by  AMELIA  E.  BARR. 

In  a  variety  ni  haodsom*  cloth"binding§.  or  bound  uniformly,  crown  8vo 
clotli,  price  Thbkb  Shilli!Ii;s  aki>  Siipbucb  each. 


The  Last  of  the  MacAlliaters. 

Woven  of  Love  and  Glory. 

Feet  of  Clay. 

The  Household  of  McNeil. 

A  Border  Shepherdess. 

In  Spice  of  Himself. 

Paul  and  Christina. 

THE  HARVEST  OF  THE  WIND. 


The  Sqnlr*  of  Sandal  Side. 
The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon. 
Between  Two  Loves. 
A  Daughter  of  Fife. 
Jan   Vedder's  Wife     (Also  a  Cliuap 
Euitiuu  at  \t,  Od. 

Pajwr  cover.  One  BhiUiDg, 


Xrovels  by  BBXMA  JANE   'WORBOI8E. 

}Jew  and  cheap  editiom.    Full  list  will  be  sent  on  application. 


LONDON  :     JAMES  CLARKE  &  CO.,  13  &  14,    FLEET  STREET,  E.G. 


DARLOW'S    MAQNETINE. 


Special  Body  Belt. 


weakness 
Lady's  Abdominal  Belt- 


Tor  the  Cure  of  Gout  and  Rheumatism,  Spinal,  Liver,  Kidney,  Lung,  Throat  and  Chest  Complaints,  Epilepsy,  Hysteria, 
Indigestion,  Sciatica,  Asthma,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis,  and  other  forms  of  Nervoxis  and  Rheumatic  Affections. 

ESTABLISHED    23    YEARS. 
TE-iT/MONIAL. 
From  Garth  Wilkinson,  Esq  ,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E., 
76,  Wimpole  Street.  Cavendish  Square, 
W.  Darlow,  Esq.,  London,  W. 

Sir,— I  am  able  to  certify  that  I  have  used  your  Magnetic 
Appliances  pretty  largely  in  my  practice,  and  that  in  personal 
convenience  to  my  patients  they  are  unexceptionable,  and  far 
superior  to  any  other  inventions  of  the  kind  which  I  have 
employed,  and  that  of  their  efncacy,  the  positiv*  powers,  I 
have  no  doubt.  I  have  found  them  useful  in  constipation, 
in  abdominal  congestion,  in  neuralgia,  and  in  many  case* 
involving  weakness  of  the  spine  and  of  the  great  organs  of 
the  abdomen.  In  the  public  interest  I  wish  you  to  use  my  un- 
qualified testimony  in  favour  of  your  Magnetic  Appliances.— 
1  remain,  yours  faithfully,  Garth  Wilkinson. 

&.    CO.,    89,    NEW    OXFORD    STREET,    LONDON,    W.C 


Descriptive  Paml>Mets  tost  free  on  men- 
tioning the  title  of  this  Magazine. 

DARLOW 

A     MAIDEN     FAIR     TO     SEE. 

By  F.  C.  PHILIPS    and    C.  J.  WILLS, 

Author  of  "  As  in  a  Looking  Glass."       \      Author  of  "  In  the  Land  of  the  Lion  and  Sun." 
COPIOUSLY     ILLTJSTRA.TKI>     BY     G.     ^.     STOREY,     iV.R.A. 
Scotchman  says  :— "  This  novel,  both  by  its  pictures  (graceful  drawings  from  the  pencil  of  Mr   G   A. 
Storey)  and  the  general  style  of  its  printing,  suggests  tht;  book  for  young  readers.     1  he  story  is  l.te-liKe, 
humorous  and  clever.     Everybody  who  reads  the  story  will  enjoy  its  tenderness  and  quiet  tun. 

One  Volume.     Foolscap  quarto,  beautifully  bound,  with  gilt  top,  Six  Shilllnis. 


TBISCHLER    &    COMPANY,    18,   NEW   BRIDGE    STREET,    LONDON,   E.C 
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71. 


4hou{d  4ee 


^^  ^  ^^  —  who  wishes  to 

•■^  *^         possible     cost 

Patterns    of    New    Fabrics    for   the   present   season.     They 

are  absolutely  unrivalled  for  their  charming 
variety,   beautiful   colourings,  and    amazing 
cheapness. 
John  Noble  willTsend  POST  FREE  to  any  address  on  application  a  large  Box  containing  over 

1,000    NEW    PATTERNS 

of  the  Choicest  Novelties  in  fabrics  for  Ladies'  and  Children's  wear,  collected  from  the  world's  great  centres  of  production, 
and  supplied  direct  from  The  Warehouse  to  the  wearer  at  prices  that  show  an  enormous  saving  to  all  purchasers 

OF   FASHIONABLE  DRESS   FABRICS. 


have  found  that  in  the  bustle  of  a  shop  a  cool 
judgment  and  the   niceties  of  calculation 
requisite  in  selecting  goods  are,  by  reason 
of  the  usual  noise  and    disturbance. 


%cu.an<l.  of  ^^e^^^^. 

widths  and  prices)  sent  to  their  homes.  Ladies  can  make  choice  with 
friends    in   comfort  round  their   own   fireside,  from  a  far  larger 
selection  of  goods  than  could  be  shown  them  in  any  shop,  with 


ONE  MILLION  LADIES 

WANTED  TO  TEST  JOHN  NOBLE'S  IN- 
VINCIBLE TWEED  DRESSES  in  fashionable 
Grc}',Drab, Brown,  Bronze  or  Nav)- mixtures.  They 
are  the  best  value  ever  seen,  and  absolutely  defy 
competition.  Everj-  purchaser  delighted. 
The  full  dress  length  sent  carriage  paid  for  O  /Q 
Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  cost  re-  0/  3 
funded.  Patterns  and  illustrated  catalogue 
post  free  from  JOHN  NOBLE,  H.  -^y  Dcpt.,  The 
Warehouse,  MANCHE.STER. 


the  advantage  of  being  able  to  compare  prices  and  values 
without  the  pressure  and  suggestions  of  a  shop-assistant, 
who     "  must     effect    a     sale;"    without      the     worry, 
annoyance,    and   expense  of  a    shopping  expedition 
and  WITH  the  certain  knowledge  that  they  are  saving 
fully  five  shillings  in  every  pound  spent.  ,  ^  _ 

When  ordering  please  mention  Atalanta.  Address — 


JOHTV   ]>^0:BX^E:,   The   T^^ar-elioiise,   ]>i:aiioliester. 
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OWBRIDGE'S  LUNG  TONIC. 

THE    MIGHTY    HEALER. 

Save  your  lives  by  takings  Owbridge^  s  Lung  Tonic.     It  has  a  txro'er  over  disease  hitherto  unknown  in  Medicine. 

Are  you  at  all  weak-chested  or  iriclined  to  be  Consumptive,  with  just  a  touch  0/ Cough  now  and  then  ? 

Try  the  Wonderful  Medicine  !     The  Cough  and  Weakness  will  disappear  like  magic,  and  you  will/eel  a 
strength  and po^ver  you  ftever  had  be/ore. 

HAVE  YOU  A  COUGH?  A  DOSE  WILL  RELIEVE  IT! 
HAVE  YOU  A  COLD?  A  DOSE  AT  BEDTIME  WILL  REMOVE  IT! 

Bronchitis  and  Asthma  it  relieves  instantly. 
The  spasms  oj  coupling  so  dreadful  in  Whooping  Cougli  become  less  with  each  dose  of  the  Medicine, 

Prepared  by  W.  T.  OWBRIDGE,  Chemist,  HULL. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.ikd  ,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  &  1  is.,  by  all  Chemists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors. 
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THOMSON'S 

"GLOVE  FITTING"    CORSET. 

PERFECTION ! !  Sold  by  all  Drapers.   One  Million  Pairs 
Annually.  price. 

D  10/6  F    6/6 
E     8/6  G     5h 

B    A(K    1/.    EXTR.4. 

Approved  by  the  whole  polite  world. 
TEN    FIRST   MEDALS. 

If  your  Draper  cannot  supply  you, 
write  direct  to  4-9,  Old  Bailey, 
Lonaon,  gr'ving  size,  and  enclosing 
P.O.O.,  and  the  Corset  will  at  once  be 
sent  you. 

Vr.  S.  THOMSON  &  CO.,  Z.td., 
MANUF/tGTURERS. 

Made  in  Lengths,  13,  14,  and  15  inch. 


DELICIOUS  NEW  PERFUME, 

CRAB  APPLE  BLOSSOMS 

"  It  is  the  daintiest  and  most  delicious  of 
perfumes,  and  in  a  few  months  has  superseded 
all  others  in  the  boudoirs  of  the  grandes 
dames  of  London,  Paris,  and  New  York." — 
Tiie  Argonaut. 

INVIGORATING  LAVENDER  SALTS. 

The  delightful  and  ever  popular  Smelling 
Salts  and  agreeable  deodoriser.  Appreciated 
everyw/ierc  as  a  most  refreshing  luxury. 
"  By  leaving  the  stopper  out  for  a  few 
moments,  a  delightful  pertume  escapes,  which 
freshens  and  purifies  the  air  most  enjoyably." — 
Le  Follet.  

Genuine    only  with   Crown  Stoppers.     Eejoet 
dangerous  Imitations.     Hade  only  \s^ 

The  GROVN  PERFUMERY  CO.,  177,  New  Bend  St.  London. 


ATALANTA.--ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mb8.  DDNCUMB,  18«,  Hi«h  Street.  Stratford,  Ebspx, 
writes :  '  I  have  taken  in  your  publications  for  the 
last  8i\  years,  and  I  think  them  the  Tery  best,  tliey 
i.»Te  surh  simp'o  Instructions,  and  the  patterns  are 
the  very  best  I  hivoeyor  used  ;  in  {net.  Weldnn's  Hand 
nJone.  I  have  taken,  from  time  to  time,  every  fashi  ii- 
liixjk  published   but  I  like  yours  bette'  than  any  " 


PAPER  PATTERNS. 


"  For  PATTERNS  of  all   kinds  I  can  thoroughly 
recommend  Weluon  A  <'o."—Lady'i  Pictorial. 

"You   cannot  get  BETTER  Fashion  Books  than 
those  issued  by  Wpi.don  &  Cr>."—WefUt/  Budget. 


Price  3d.  Monthly;    postage  lid.       Yearly  Subscription,  48.  6d.  post  free. 


CONTAINS 
EVERY    MONTH 


A  Choice  Coloured  Plate  of  6  figures,  a  Cut-out  Paper  Pattern,  Special  Instructions  in  Home  Dressmaking  and  Millinery, 
«0  Illustrations  of  Latest  Fashions  in  Costumes,  Mantles,  Jackets,  Dolmans,  Underclothinar,  >tc.,  for  Ladies  and  Children  ;  about  40  pages  of 
Letterpress  ;  plain  Instructions  for  cutting-out  and  iiiaking-up  each  garment,  quantity  of  material  required,  and  all  kinds  of  Fancy  Work,  Cookery 
How  to  fold  Finger  Napkins,  <Jic.,  a  vast  amount  of  useful  informition  on  the  Household,  &c.   Paper  patt';rn  of  any  Illustration  price  G^d.  post  free 

Price  Id.  Monthly;  postage  Id.       Yearly  Subscription,  2s.  post  free. 

"W"  E  Xj  ID  O  nST'S 

A  Coloured  Plate  of  Latest  Fashions  (3  figures),  32  pases  of  Letterpress,  about  50  Illustrations  of  Fashions  for  Ladles  and  Children 
with  plain  instructions  how  to  cut-out,  and  make-up  In  the  most  economical  manner,  with  quantity  of  material  required,  Home  Dressmaking 
Millinery,  Knitting,  Crochet,  Useful  Hints,  &c.    Paper  Pattern  of  any  Illustration  price  g4(Z.  post  free. 

Price  Id.  Monthly;  postage  Id.       Yearly  Subscription,  2s.  post  free. 

'WELIDOliT'S 


CONTAINS   EVERY  MONTH 


CONTAINS  EVERY  MONTH 


B-A-Z^^I?. 


OF    CHILDREN'S 
FASHIONS 


A  Cut-out  Paper  Pattern,  60  or  70  Illustrations  of  Latest  Styles  for  Boys,  Girls,  and  Young  Ladles,  32  pages  of  Letterpress,  practical 
Instructions  for  cutting-out  and  making-up  each  Garment,  quantity  of  material  required.  Knitting,  Crochet,  Hints  to  Mothers,  &c.  Paper  pattern 
of  any  Illustration  price  GM.  post  free. 

"WEXjIDOIsT'S      practical 

3sr  E  E  ID  L  E  "w  o  I?,  ik: 


A  CHOICE  AND 
USEFUL  PRESENT 


JUST    OUT,    Nos.    1   to    72, 

New  Number  Is  issued  on  1st  of  each  Month,  price  U.  each ;  post  free,  2^(1.  each.    Or  the  72  books,  post  free  for  d3s. 

EACH    NUMBER    IS    COMPLETE    AND    MAY    BE    HAD    SEPARATELY. 


Welrton'n  Practlcnl  Knitter. 
Weldon's  Practical  Knitter. 
■Weldon's  Practical  <'pocliet. 
Wel«lon'«  Practical  Knitter. 
Weldon's  Practical  Patchivork 
■^Veldon's  PracJic.Tl  Crochet. 
■Weldon's  Macr.Tnie  I,ace. 
Weldon's  Macranie.  Lace. 
Weldon's  Practical  Knitter. 
W'eldon's  Practical  Crochet. 
Weldon's  Stocking  Knitter. 
Welilon's  Stocking  Knitter. 
Weldon's  HtockinK  Knitter. 
Weldon's  Practical  <  lOss-Ntitch. 
Weldon's  Practical  C're^vel  Work. 
Wcl«lon's  Bazaar  Articles. 
AVcldon's  Practical  Knitter. 
WeI«lon's  Practical  <  rochet. 
Weldon's  Practical  Smocking. 
Weldon's  Practical  Anpliquc  Work. 
Weltlon's  Practical  Xcttiiig. 
Weldon's  Practical  Macranie  Lace. 
Weldem's  Practical  C'rocliet. 
Weldon's  I'ractic.al  Knitter. 
Weldon's  Practical  Knitter. 
Weldon's  Practical  <  r<>cliet-Macrai><". 
Weldon's  Practical  (  rocliet-SIacranie. 
Weldon's  P'actical  Nettinsr. 
Welilon's  Practical  Sntodiiug. 
Weldon's  Practical  I'atclnvork, 
Welilon's  l>erorativo  Xeedlework. 
Welilon's  Practical  <'rocliet<IIIacraine. 
Weldon's  Practical  iVetting. 
■Weldon's  Practical  <'rociiet. 
Weldon'K  Practical  Knitter. 
Weldon's  Practical  Knitter. 


lat  Series, 

37. 

Weldon's 

Znd  Series. 

38. 

Weldon's 

1st  Series. 

39. 

Weldon's 

Srd  Series. 

40. 

Weldon's 

1st  Series. 

41. 

Welilon's 

2od  Series. 

42. 

Meldon's 

1st  Series. 

43. 

Weldon's 

2n(l  Series. 

44. 

Weldon's 

4th  Series. 

*K 

Welilon's 

3rd  Series. 

4<5. 

Weldon's 

let  Series. 

47. 

Weldon's 

2nd  Series. 

48. 

Weldon's 

3rd  Series. 

4H, 

Weldon's 

1st  Seriefl. 

50. 

Welilon's 

lat  Series. 

Jl. 

Welilon's 

1st  Series. 

52. 

Weldon's 

5th  Series. 

53. 

Weldon's 

tth  Series. 

54. 

Weldon's 

Ist  Series. 

55. 

Weldon's 

1st  Series. 

56. 

Weidons 

l*t  6eri»B. 

57. 

Weldon's 

3rd  Serie-. 

58. 

»»  elilon's 

5th  Series. 

59. 

Weldon's 

fith  Perieo. 

no 

Weldon's 

7th  Series. 

01, 

Welilon's 

l.st  Series. 

02. 

Welili>n's 

2nd  Series. 

63. 

Weldon's 

2nd  Series. 

Rt. 

Weldon's 

2nd  Series. 

i'>.5. 

Weldon's 

2nd  Series. 

1^1. 

Weldon's 

1st  Series. 

07. 

Weldon's 

Srd  Series. 

08. 

Weldon's 

Srd  Series. 

09. 

Weldon's 

fith  Series. 

70. 

Weldon's 

8th  Series. 

71. 

Weldon's 

9th  Series. 

72. 

Weldon's 

Decorative  Xeetlle^vork. 

Practical  Bead-Work. 

Practical  <  rochet. 

Practical  llacraine  lace. 

Practical  Knitter. 

Praclical  <  rochet. 

Practical  Tattint;. 

Praclical  Siiiockiiis. 

'♦loiiiitinellick  Work. 

I'ractical  Knitter. 

.tlonnlinelllck  Work. 

Praclical  <rocliet. 

I'l-actical  Knitter. 

Monnlnielllck  Work. 

I'raetical  i'rocliet. 

IJrawii  Thread  Work. 

Drawn  Thread  Work. 

I'ractical  Knitter. 

Knitter  (l.acest. 

■•radical  Oocliet. 

••radical  \ettint;. 

■>ratvn  Thread  vt  ork. 

Practical  <rocliet. 

I^ractical  Knitter. 

I^raetical  <'rocliet. 

Practical  Knitter. 

I»raclical  lior.v  Kinhroidecv. 

I*ractical  Knitter  <<tnilts>. 

I*ractieal  <'aiivas  Kiiiliroider.v. 

•lenelleil  Einliroiiler.v. 

Practical  I'alchwork. 

Practical  l.inen  Kinhroidery. 

Practical  .tloiinlinellick  Embroider}' 

Practical  Macranie  Lace. 

Practical  4'rochet. 

Practical  Knitter. 


2nd  Series. 

1st  Series. 

7th  Series. 

4th  Series, 
loth  Series. 

iith  Series, 
let  Series. 

Srd  Series. 

1st  Series. 
11th  oeries. 

2nd  Series. 

flth  Series. 
12th  Series. 

3rd  Series- 
loth  Series. 
1st  Series. 

2nd  Series. 
13th  Series. 
14th  Series. 
nth  Series. 

4th  Series. 

3id  Series. 

12rh  Series. 

15th  Series. 

13th  Series. 

loth  Series. 

Ist  Series. 

17th  Series. 

l«t  Series. 

1st  Series. 

3rd  Beries. 

1st  Series. 

,  4th  Series. 

5th  Series. 
14th  Series. 
18th  Series. 


A  CHOICE  AND   USEFUL   PRESENT!  FOR   ALL  SEASONS.       4,000   ENGRAVINGS. 


Vol.  I.  (Nos.  1  to  12),  Vol.  II.  (No3.  13  to  24),  Vol.  III.  (Nos.  2h  to  36),  Vol.  IV.  (No.?.  37  to  48),  Vol.  V.  (Nos.  49  to  60),  Vol.  VI. 
(Nos.  61  to  72),  no'w  ready,  beautifully  bound  in  Cloth,  price  2s.  6d.  each,  postage  5d.  each. 

A  Lady  writes  :   "  It  Is  a  beautiful  volume,  and  will,  I  trust,  flml  a  place  on  the  work-table  of  every  lady." 

WELDON  &  Co.,  Fashion  Publishers,  7,  Southampton  Street,   Strand,    London, 

AND    EVERY    NEWSAGENT,    FANCY   REPOSITORY,    AND    COLONIAL    BOOKSELLER. 


ATALANTA.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DR.    J.    eOLMS   BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNB 


CHOUGHS, 

C^OLDS, 

A 


STHMA, 


B 


RONCHITIS. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 
CHLORO DYNE.— This  won- 
derful remedy  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
J.  COLLIS  BROWNE,  and  the  word 
Chlorodyne  coined  by  him  expressly 
to  designate  it.  There  never  has  been 
a  remedy  so  vastly  beneficial  to 
suffering  humanity,  and  it  is  a  subject 
of  deep  concern  to  the  public  that 
they  should  not  be  imposed  upon  by 
having  imitations  pressed  upon  them 
on  account  of  cheapness,  and  as  being 
the  same  thing.  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE  is  a 
totally  distinct  thing  from  the  spurious 
compounds  called  Chlorodyne,  the  use 
of  which  only  ends  in  disappointment 
and  failure. 

DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.— Vice-Chan- 
cellor  Sir  W.  PAGE  WOOD  STATE  D 
PUBLICLY  in  Court  that  Dr.  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE  was  undoubtedly 
the  INVENTORof  CHLORODYNE, 
that  the  whole  story  of  the  defendant 
was  deliberately  untrue,  and  he  re- 
gretted to  say  it  had  been  sworn  to. 
See  the  Times,  July  13th,  1864. 

DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE  is  a  LIQUID 
MEDICINE,  which  ASSUAGE  - 
PAIN  of  EVERY  KIND,  affords  a 
calm,  refreshing  sleep,  WITHOUT 
HEADACHE,  and  INVIGORATES 
the  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  when  ex- 
hausted. 


CjREAT  SPECIFIC  for 

C^HOLERA,  DYSENTERY, 


J)K.J 


COLLIS     BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE  rapidly  cuts 
short  all  attacks  of 

Epilepsy,  spasms,  colic, 
Palpitation,  hysteria. 


D 


lARRHCEA. 


The  GENERAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH, 
London,  REPORT  that  it  ACTS  as  a 
CHARM,  one  dose  generally  sufficient. 


Dr.  GIBBON,  Army  Medical  Staff, 
Calcutta,  states:— "TWO  DOSES 
COMPLETELY  CURED  ME  of 
DIARRHOEA." 


To  J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  Esq., 

"  Dear  Sie, — We  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity of  congratulating  you  upon  the 
wide-spread  reputation  this  justly- 
esteemed  medicine  has  earned  for  itself, 
not  only  in  Hindostan,  but  all  over  the 
East.  As  a  remedy  of  general  utility, 
we  much  question  whether  a  better  is 
imported  into  the  country,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  of  its  finding  a  place  in 
every  Anglo-Indian  home.  The  other 
brands,  we  are  happy  to  say,  are  now 
relegated  to  the  native  bazaars,  and, 
judging  from  their  sale,  we  fancy  their 
sojourn  there  will  be  but  evanescent.  We 
could  multiply  instances  ad  infinitum  of 
the  extraordinary  efficacy  of  Dr.  Collis 
Browne's  Chlorodyne  in  Diarrhoea  and 
Dysentery,  Spasms,  Cramps,  Neuralgia, 
and  as  a  general  sedative,  that  have 
occurred  under  our  personal  observation 
during  many  years.  In  Choleraic  Diar- 
rhoea, and  even  in  the  more  terrible 
forms  of  Cholera  itself,  we  have  witnessed 
its  surprisingly  controlling  power.  We 
have  never  used  any  other  form  of  this 
medicine  than  Collis  Browne's  from  a 
firm  conviction  that  it  is  decidedly  the 
best,  and  also  from  a  sense  of  duty  we 
owe  to  the  profession  and  the  public,  as 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  substitution  of 
any  other  than  Collis  Browne's  is  a 
deliberate  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  chemist  to  prescriber  and  patient 
ahke. 

"  We  are,  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

"SYMES  &  CO., 

"  Members  of  the  Pharm.  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy's  Chemists." 


D 


R.    J.    COLLIS     BROW>i'S 
CHLORODYNE  is  the 
TRUE   PALLIATlVllin 

NEURALGIA,     GOUT,| 
CANCER,  I 


OOTHACHE, 
RHEUMATIJ 


T 


/ROUGHS,   COLDS,   &c. 


From   W.   C.    WILKINSON,   Eij 
F.R.C.S.,  Spalding.  , 

"  I  consider  it  invaluable  in  Phthis 
and  Spasmodic  Cough.  The  benij 
is  very  marked  indeed."  | 


From  W.  VERSALIUS  PETll 
GREW,  M.D.,  formerly  Lectuij 
at  St.  George's  Hospital,  London! 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  statiit 
that  I  have  never  met  with  any  mec 
cine  so  efficacious  as  an  Anti-Spa 
modic  and  Sedative.  I  have  used 
in  Consumption,  Asthma,  Diarrhoe 
and  other  diseases,  and  am  perfecti 
satisfied  with  the  results." 


From  Dr.  B.  J.  BOULTON  and  Cc 
Horncastle. 

"  We  have  made  pretty  extensiV 
use  of  Chlorodyne  in  our  practid 
lately,  and  look  upon  it  as  an  excel 
lent  direct  Sedative  and  Anti-Spas 
modic.  It  seems  to  allay  pain  an< 
irritation  in  whatever  organ  and  fron 
whatever  cause.  It  induces  a  feelinj 
of  comfort  and  quietude  not  obtain- 
able by  any  other  remedy,  and  ii 
seems  to  possess  this  great  advantagt 
over  all  other  Sedatives,  that  itleave^l 
no  unpleasant  after-effects." 

IMPORTANT  CAUTION. 
The  IMMENSE  SALE  of  this 
REMEDY  has  given  rise  to  many 
UNSCRUPULOUS  IMITATIONS.! 

N.B.-EVERY     BOTTLE    O  f| 
GENUINE       CHLORODYNE! 
BEARS    on    the    GOVERNMENT j 
STAMP  the   NAME    of    the     IN- 
VENTOR. 


D 


R.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE. 


SOLD  IN  BOTTLES,  is.  i  Jd.,  2s.6d.,  I 

43.  6d.,  by  all  Chemists. 

Sole  Manufacturer: 

J.      T.      DAVENPORT, 

33,  GT.  RUSSELL  STREET,  W.C. 


BINDING  SECT.  APR  201970 
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